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Chapter  LXXXIX. 

BANKS  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  question  of  continuing  the  charters  of  the  banks 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  came  up  again  at  the  second 
session  of  the  twenty-sixth  Congress.  A  bill  for  that 
purpose  had  been  reported.  To  this  bill  Mr.  Wright 
proposed  the  following  amendment,  which  was  objected 
to  by  Mr.  Merrick. 

"  Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  neither  of  the  said 
banks  shall,  by  virtue  of  anything  in  this  act  contained,  be 
aathorized  to  issue  or  pay  out  any  note,  bill,  check  or  draft  of 
any  bank  company,  incorporation,  association  or  individual,  which 
said  note,  bill,  check  or  draft  shall  not  be  payable  and  paid  on 
demand  in  specie  at  the  place  where  it  is  made  payable;  and  any 
violation  of  this  restriction  shall  be,  ipso  factOy  a  forfeiture  of 
all  the  rights,  powers  and  privileges  conferred  by  this  act,  in  the 
manner  specified  in  the  first  section  thereof,  as  to  a  failure  of 
specie  payments." 

Mr.  Wright  explained  his  views  in  the  following 
remarks : 

"  Mr.  Wbight  did  not  desire  now,  at  this  late  stage  of  the  ses- 
sion, to  occupy  much  time  on  the  subject  of  these  bank  charters. 
He  had  very  settled  views  in  reference  to  proper  charters  for 
banking  institutions,  but  it  was  not  his  intention  to  present  them 
here.  The  proposition  before  the  Senate,  as  now  amended  by 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Clay],  was  simply  to 
renew,  or  rather  revise,  the  charters  of  these  institutions,  and 
extend  them  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  a  new  Congress  to  act 
permanently  upon  the  subject  of  banks  for  the  District.  He  did 
not,  in  reference  to  legislation  so  temporary,  wish  to  discuss  the 
general  subject  of  banking  and  bank  charters.     H  he  could  see 
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simple  provisions  adopted  which  would  make  the  institutions 
safe  and  their  currency  sound,  for  this  short  peiiod,  he  should  be 
content.  Such  was  the  provision  and  the  object  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  honorable  Senator  which  had  been  adopted,  and 
such  was  his  object  in  offering  the  amendment  now  under  con- 
sideration, to  prohibit  these  banks  from  paying  out  irredeemable 
paper.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator  was  good,  as  far  as  it 
went,  and  made  the  banks  specie-paying  banks  in  terms,  but  it 
did  not  go  far  enough.  If,  while  compelled  to  redeem  their  own 
notes  in  specie  on  demand,  these  institutions  were  permitted  to 
issue  and  pay  out  at  pleasure  the  notes  of  other  banks,  of  rail- 
road companies,  and  the  like,  which  were  not  redeemable,  and 
not  redeemed,  in  specie,  the  specie-paying  provisions  of  the  hon- 
orable  Senator  would  be  useless  in  fact  and  in  practice,  though 
sound  in  principle  and  unexceptionable  in  form. 

'^  Look  at  the  banks  of  Maryland.     He  did  not  know  that  any 
of  them  were  specie-paying  banks  now,  even  in  form;  but  he  had 
seen  that,  by  a  recent  law  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  they 
^1  were  all  authorized  to  pay  out  thejotes  ol  the  Baltimore  jiud 

Qj^io  Railroad  Company — a  company  which  has  no  other  power 
to  issue  notes,  to  circulate  as  money,  than  a  blind  and  <|pi\btf ul 
implication  from  the  provisions  of  a  charter  intended  simply  to 
confer  the  power  to  construct  a  milroad,  and  which,  assuming 
banking  powers  upon  such  a  basis,  he  believed  did  not  make  its 
notes,  even  in  form,  payable  on  demand  in  specie,  and  certainly 
did  not  either  so  redeem  them  in  fact  or  even  make  the  pretense 
of  doing  so.  With  such  notes  for  the  cun-ency  of  the  banks  of 
Maryland,  of  what  use  were  specie-paying  provisions  in  their 
charters  ?  To  the  public,  for  whose  benefit  the  banking  powers 
were  conferred  or  should  have  been  conferred,  none  whatever. 

"  In  reference  to  these  District  banks,  the  Senate  was  not  with- 
out abundant  experience.  These  charters  had  been  several  times 
extended  since  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  body,  and  what  sort 
of  a  currency  had  they  commonly  paid  out  ?  The  notes  of  this 
very  railroad  company,  the  notes  of  the  corporate  cities  of  the 
District,  and  various  other  descriptions  of  irredeemable  paper. 
Indeed,  mudh  of  the  currency  which  had  been  heretofore  circu- 
lated by  tliese  banks  was  not  in  fact  redeemed  anywhere,  and 
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could  not  be  collected  by  law  anywhere.  It  was  the  paper  of 
mcorporations  declaredly  insolvent,  and  as  unable  as  apparently 
unwilling  to  pay. 

"  Were  they,  then,  constituting  specie-paying  banks,  with  the 
right  to  issue  and  pay  out  such  paper,  with  the  right  to  furnish 
to  the  community  such  a  cun-ency  ?  Would  the  Senate  delude 
itself  by  so  preposterous  a  supposition  ?  But  gentlemen  urged 
that  the  banks  ought  to  be  permitted  to  take  uncurrent  and  irre- 
deemable paper  upon  deposit,  and,  so  receiving  it,  to  pay  it  out 
upon  the  checks  of  depositors.  What  broader  power  than  this 
did  the  banks  want,  or  could  they  wish,  to  enable  them  to  trans- 
act all  their  business  in  irredeemable  paper  not  their  own  ?  Cer- 
tainly none.  The  moment  this  authority  was  given,  nothing  was 
to  be  done  but  to  make  their  arrangement  with  the  railroad  com- 
pany, or  any  other  corporation  or  individual,  for  the  use  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  irredeemable  notes,  place  them  in  deposit 
in  the  bank  to  the  credit  of  its  officers  or  clerks,  and  pay  them 
oat  at  pleasure  upon  their  checks.  Thus  the  banks  would  be  in 
fact,  what  the  Senate  does  not  intend  to  make  them,  irredeeming 
banks  of  the  worst  character, — banks  of  issue  of  an  irredeemable 
paper  which  they  do  not  even  promise  to  pay,  nor  make  them- 
selves legally  liable  to  pay  at  any  time  or  in  any  manner. 
Instead  of  issuing  their  own  notes,  which  they  are  bound  by  the 
bill  to  pay  on  demand,  and  in  gold  and  silver,  they  will  merely 
issue  paper  which  is  not  simply  irredeemable  but  absolutely 
uncollectable. 

^^What  was  the  honest  and  practical  banking  rule  upon  this 
subject  everywhere?  That  a  bank  refuses  to  receive  all  paper 
which  is  uncurrent  or  not  equal  to  its  own,  whether  offered  in 
payment  or  for  deposit,  or  receives  it  at  par?  Surely  not.  It 
receives  such  paper  at  its  value  and  gives  credit  for  that  value, 
not  for  the  nominal  amount.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  solvent 
banks  to  receive  uncurrent  paper  at  par  and  pay  it  out  again  at 
par.  The  value  of  the  paper  is  fixed  before  it  is  received,  and 
the  depositor  has  a  credit  for  that  value  as  for  a  deposit  of  cur- 
rent paper  or  specie.  His  own  experience  had  been  extensive 
upon  this  point.  His  residence  was  upon  the  frontier,  where  the 
paper  of  the  Canada  banks  had  always  had  an  extensive  circula- 
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tioD,  frequently  as  great  as  that  of  the  banks  of  the  States,  and 
yet  it  never  was  current.  All  the  banks  upon  the  frontiers  take 
that  paper  at  its  market  value,  either  in  payment  or  for  deposit, 
the  value  being  agreed  upon  when  the  paper  is  received;  and 
none  of  them  have  ever  thought,  nor  have  the  citizens,  of  going 
to  the  Legislatures  of  their  States  for  authority  to  pay  out  this 
uncurrent  foreign  paper.  The  citizens  would  not  endure  such  a 
law,  because  it  would  retain  the  uncurrent  and  depreciated  paper 
among  them  and  make  it  their  exclusive  currency.  The  sound 
rule  takes  it  from  them.  It  centers  in  the  banks  and  is  sent 
home  for  redemption. 

''Is  the  practice  under  this  sound  rule  injurious  to  the  just 
interests  of  any  of  the  parties?  It  seemed  to  him  not.  The 
depositor  loses  nothing,  for  he  receives  the  value  of  his  uncur- 
rent paper.  If  he  sustains  loss  at  all,  it  was  sustained  when  he 
took  the  paper  for  more  than  it  was  worth,  or  because  it  has 
depreciated  in  his  hands,  not  because  he  sells  it  for  money  and 
for  what  it  is  worth.  The  bank  loses  nothing,  because  it  merely 
pays  the  present  value  for  depreciated  paper.  So  far,  therefore, 
the  transaction  is  equal  and  just.  How,  then,  is  the  great  inte- 
rest affected, —  the  community?  Most  beneficially.  The  uncur- 
rent paper  is  taken  from  circulation,  and  its  value  in  gold  and 
silver,  or  in  paper  which  is  convertible  into  gold  and  silver,  is 
substituted  in  its  place  as  a  part  of  the  currency.  The  sound 
rule,  then,  is  safe  to  all  parties  and  essentially  beneficial  to  the 
whole  public.  The  mischievous  operation  of  the  opposite  one — 
that  of  permitting  banks  to  receive  uncurrent  paper  upon  deposit 
and  again  pay  it  out  upon  checks — has  been  glanced  at,  and  the 
experience  of  the  last  few  years,  and  the  condition  of  the  banks 
of  the  country  at  this  moment,  supersede  the  necessity  of  further 
remarks  upon  it. 

"  In  but  one  way  could  this  view  of  the  case  be  obscured.  It 
might  be  said,  if  the  depositor  were  permitted  to  deposit  his 
uncuiTent  paper  as  at  par,  and  check  upon  the  bank  for  it,  he 
would  sustain  no  loss.  This  might  be  true  in  fact  and  in  practice, 
but  it  could  only  be  so  because  the  depositor  would,  by  this  leger- 
demain of  legislation,  be  able  to  throw  off  his  loss  upon  his 
creditors;  and  in  that  case,  upon  what  class  of  his  creditors  would 
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the  I08B  be  likely  to  fall  ?  Not  apon  the  wealthy,  for  they  would 
not  receive  his  check  payable  at  the  bank  in  uncuiTcnt  funds  in 
payment  of  their  debts.  They  could  command  dollar  for  dollar 
and  would  have  it.  Upon  what  class,  then  ?  The  laborers. 
They  must  have  their  pay  to  obtain  bread,  and  the  question  of 
time  with  them  was  more  material  than  that  of  loss  upon  depre- 
ciated paper.  They  rmiat  take  the  checks  because  they  must 
eat. 

^^  It  was  this  very  consequence  which  he  wished  to  avoid,  and 
he  could  not  tolerate  the  idea  that  the  wealthy  were  to  have  a 
deposit  of  spurious  funds  in  the  banks,  out  of  which  they  were 
to  be  permitted,  by  the  express  terms  of  our  laws,  to  compensate 
the  poor  for  their  sweat  and  labor. 

''A  desire  for  specicU  deposits  of  this  character  seemed  to  exist. 
Permit  them  to  any  extent.  As  he  understood  special  deposits, 
they  may  be  made  of  anything;  of  plate,  of  valuable  papers,  of 
pictures,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  called  money,  and  in  any 
shape  are  only  to  be  returned  to  the  depositor.  In  that  shape  let 
ancurrent  and  irredeemable  paper  be  deposited,  and  he  would  not 
object  to  it.  If  there  were  those  who  wished  to  preserve  such 
paper,  he  was  not  one  of  them,  nor  was  he  an  enemy  to  them. 
If  the  vaults  of  a  bank  were  requisite  for  the  preservation,  while 
he  could  not  doubt  the  power  of  any  bank  in  the  world  to  receive 
such  a  specicU  deposit  and  return  it,  he  would  be  the  last  man  to 
refuse  the  right,  in  legislating  upon  the  subject;  but  to  check 
upon  special  deposits  was,  to  his  mind,  like  a  proposition  to 
check  upon  the  title  deeds  of  an  estate,  upon  family  pictures  or 
upon  any  other  property  of  the  like  character.  And  the  authority 
to  check  upon  uncurrent  money,  as  such,  in  deposit  in  a  bank, 
was  merely  to  ask  general  authority  for  the  bank  to  issue  uncur- 
rent notes  as  a  currency. 

^^  £[ls  amendment  did  not  interfere  with  the  receipts  of  the 
banks.  He  would  not,  if  he  could,  prohibit  them  from  receiving, 
upon  their  own  terms,  any  circulating  paper,  however  uncurrent; 
bat  he  would  not,  by  his  vote,  permit  them  to  pay  out  any  other 
than  a  currency  of  gold  and  silver,  or  a  currency  of  paper  con- 
vertible into  those  metals  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder.  This 
was  the  mixed  currency  he  was  prepared  to  favor,  and  no  other. 
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and  this  was  a  limitation  of  banking  powers  which  he  could  not 
forego,  for  any  time,  or  upon  any  consideration. 

"If  a  different  course  could  foster  the  true  interests  of  the 
people  of  this  District,  about  whose  helpless  condition  they  were 
accustomed  to  hoar  so  much,  and  so  eloquently  delivered,  from 
the  honorable  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  District,  he  was 
unable  to  see  the  legislation  in  that  light,  and,  therefore,  could 
not  be  a  party  to  it.  His  impression  had  been  that,  if  these 
institutions  were  to  benefit  the  people  in  their  currency,  their 
most  useful  agency  was  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  anything  which 
passed  into  them,  in  the  shape  of  currency  of  an  uncurrent  char- 
acter, was  never  to  pass  out  from  them  in  the  same  character. 
In  this  sense  the  utility  of  banks  was  to  him  apparent;  but  if 
they  were  to  be  mere  institutions  for  the  issue  and  circulation  of 
uncurrent  and  irredeemable  paper,  to  circulate  as  a  currency,  he 
should  be  ready  to  deny  their  utility,  and  to  consent  to  their  per- 
fect termination  at  the  earliest  possible  period.  If  banks  were  to 
be  revived  for  this  declaredly  poor  District,  which  should  be 
authorized  by  our  law  to  flood  the  markets  of  the  District  with 
a  paper  called  money,  which  mortal  man  cannot  collect  anywhere, 
and  anyhow,  he  must  be  pardoned  for  refusing  his  assent  to  their 
existence  for  an  hour,  much  less  for  months  or  years. 

"  His  impressions  had  ever  been  that  one  of  the  most  useful 
offices  of  sound  banks  was  to  take  the  uncurrent  paper  of  the 
bad  ones,  and  of  the  other  irredeemable  incorporations  and  asso- 
ciations, as  well  as  individuals,  from  circulation,  and  to  substitute 
a  currency  of  value  in  its  place.  If  this  was  not  to  be  so  in  future, 
he  should  be  compelled  to  call  upon  the  friends  of  banks  for 
some  further  grounds  for  their  utility  before  he  could  favor 
them. 

"  His  earnest  object  was  to  give  these  banks  life  for  the  short- 
est period,  which  would  fairly  enable  the  new  Congress  to  act 
permanently  upon  the  whole  subject,  and  to  have  that  brief  life 
given  upon  principles  which  could  be  sustained  in  the  permanent 
action,  and  which,  in  any  event,  would  not  compromit  his  settled 
views  upon  the  great  question  involved, 

"Mr.  Wbiqht  said,  if  the  words  *on  the  payment  of  his 
check'  were  stricken  out,  he  did  not  think  the  amendment  would 
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amount  to  anything,  and,  therefore,  he  should  not  oppose  it.  He 
was  as  willing  that  the  banks  should  take  irredeemable  paper  on 
special  deposit  as  the  honorable  Senator  could  be,  but  he  did  not 
wish  to  see  it  paid  out  again.  Now,  just  see  the  effect  of  the 
honorable  Senator's  amendment — and  he  would  detain  the 
Senate  but  for  a  moment.  Suppose  that  he,  as  a  business  man, 
deposited  1 10,000  of  irredeemable  paper  with  these  banks,  and 
he  then  gave  his  check  to  a  friend  for  t5,000,  and  another  check 
to  his  honorable  friend  for  the  residue  of  the  tlO,000,  was  not 
this  a  distribution  of  that  irredeemable  paper  amongst  the  com- 
munity, as  much  as  if  it  were  paid  out  by  the  banks  ?  But  what 
did  the  honorable  Senator  tell  them  ?  Why,  in  effect  that  the 
charters  were  good  for  nothing  without  the  privilege.  But 
would  they  call  it  a  special  deposit,  and  yet  direct  that  it  should 
be  paid  out  on  his  check  ?  Why,  it  would  thus  become  as  general 
a  deposit  as  can  be  made  in  a  bank.  If  it  were  made  as  a  special 
deposit,  it  must  be  returned  identically  to  the  depositor;  but  the 
moment  they  authorized  it  to  be  checked  upon,  they  authorized 
it  to  become  the  currency  of  the  country." 

Mr.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  proposed  the  following  proviso, 
which  Mr.  Wright  accepted,  and  his  amendment  was 
adopted  without  a  division. 

'*  Providedy  That  nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  prohibit 
either  of  said  banks  from  receiving  the  paper  of  any  nou-specie- 
paying  bank  on  special  deposit,  and  returning  the  same  to  the 
depositor  on  his  check." 

In  this  form  the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  and  was  sent  to 
the  House,  but  was  not  acted  upon  there  at  this  session. 
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Chapter  XC. 

PERMA.NENT   PROSPECTIVE  PRE-EMPTION   LAW,  AND  DIS- 
TRIBUTION  OF    LAND    PROCEEDS. 

A  simple  pre-emption  law  in  favor  of  settlers  on  the 
public  lands,  who  should  inhabit  and  cultivate  the  same 
and  erect  a  building  and  reside  thereon,  commanded 
general  favor  and  met  with  limited  opposition.  Distri- 
bution had  not  secured  general  approbation.  At  the 
second  or  short  session  of  the  twenty-sixth  Congress,  it 
was  sought  to  connect  the  two  measures  together,  so  that 
the  popularity  of  pre-emption  might  carry  with  it  distri- 
bution. The  pre-emption  bill,  as  reported,  contained  no 
distribution  provision.  On  the  21st  of  January,  1841, 
Mr.  Crittenden  moved  to  recommit  the  bill,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  a  bill  for  distribution.  This  motion  was 
elaborately  discussed.  Mr.  Crittenden  animadverted,  at 
great  length,  upon  the  measures  of  the  administration. 
Mr.  Wright  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows  : 

"  Mr.  Wright  said  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  that 
he  had  not  power  to  answer  the  remarks  of  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Kentucky  who  had  just  taken  his  seat  [Mr.  Crittenden]. 
He,  Mr.  Wright,  had  been  too  long  there,  and  was  too  well  known 
in  that  body,  to  attempt  to  follow  the  lively  course  of  remark  — 
the  keen  and  cutting  satire  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. His  was  a  more  plain  and  humble  part  —  that  of  facts  so 
far  as  he  understood  them,  and  of  argument  so  far  as  he  was  able 
to  bring  arguments  to  bear  on  those  facts.  He  confessed  he  was 
unexpectedly  called  upon  to  address  the  Senate  in  immediate 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  The  Senator  on  his  right 
[Mr.  Buchanan],  to  whom  the  appeal  had  been  more  particularly 
directed,  had  yielded  the  floor  to  him  for  a  particular  purpose, 
he  not  being  prepared,  as  he,  Mr.  W.,  was  not,  without  examina- 
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tion  into  the  facts,  to  answer  the  remarks  which  had  been  made 
on  the  subject  of  certain  items  of  public  expenditure. 

^^  He  should  discuss  but  one  single  topic,  first  briefly  noticing, 
and  Tery  imperfectly,  some  of  the  remarks  of  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  But  first  it  was  due  to  himself  that  he, 
Mr.  Wright,  should  offer  his  humble  apology  i^or  an  inteiTuption 
of  the  honorable  Senator;  not  that  it  was  noticed  by  the  Senate, 
but  because  it  was  discourteous  on  his  part.  Still,  it  was  a  com- 
pliment to  the^  gentleman's  powers  as  a  debater ;  for  it  was  an 
interruption  which  nothing  could  ha^e  drawn  from  him  but  the 
rapidity  and  force  with  which  he  was  rushing  to  conclusions  cal- 
culated to  carry  his  hearers  along  with  him,  and  to  lead  the 
Senate,  as  Mr.  Wright  thought,  to  erroneous  impressions  upon 
the  points  he  was  discussing.  Hence  the  interruption,  for  which 
he  sincerely  asked  his  pardon.  [Mr.  Crittenden  courteously 
remarked,  in  an  under  tone,  that  apology  was  wholly  unneces- 
sary.] Mr.  Wright  continued  :  The  honorable  Senator  then 
told  the  friends  of  the  present  administration  they  had  attempted 
to  sneer  at  the  now  dominant  party.  Now,  if  he  had  said  or 
done  anything  which  should  seem  to  have  given  the  honorable 
Senator  just  cause  for  such. an  imputation,  he  had  said  and  done 
what  he  had  not  intended  to  say  or  do.  He,  Mr.  Wright,  now 
stood  in  a  minority  in  the  country,  and  he  had  been  called  upon, 
on  various  occasions  since  the  meeting  of  the  Senate,  to  say  that 
he  desired  to  demean  himself  with  all  becoming  modesty  and 
humility  in  that  unfortunate  condition;  but  yet  he  might  say  to 
the  honorable  Senator,  while  that  honorable  gentleman  was  pre- 
senting to  them  1,200,000  votes  on  his  side,  as  too  large  a  body 
to  be  sneered  at,  that  1,100,000  freemen,  as  a  minority,  might 
look  and  smile,  though  they  should  not  sneer.  He  admitted  that 
the  administration,  which  was  to  come  in  on  the  fourth  of  March 
next,  came  in  by  a  vastly  larger  vote  than  any  which  had  pre- 
ceded it;  and  he  would  tell  those  gentlemen  —  and  he  did  it 
with  feelings  of  kindness  —  that  they  came  in,  in  the  face  of  a 
minority,  in  numbers  and  proportion,  much  more  powerful  than 
any  previous  administration  ever  yet  met.  Let,  then,  on  all 
hands,  the  admonition  of  the  honorable  Senator  be  looked  to;  for 
while  it  does  not  belong  to  the  minority  to  sneer,  the  majority 
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have  not  advantage  enough  to  swagger.  The  great  sea  of  pub- 
lic opinion  cannot  bear  deep  agitation,  without  some  danger 
of  a  change  of  power,  when  the  difference  between  the  contend- 
ing parties  is  so  small,  and  a  change  of  ten  per  cent  may 
easily  be  wrought  against  him  who  dares  excite  this  immense 
mass  of  mind,  even  upon  the  surface.  Let  all,  then,  look 
well  and  carefully  to  their  measures  and  to  their  policy.  He  took 
the  reproof,  or  desired  to  do  so,  with  which  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor had  favored  himself  and  party;  and  he  would  be  very  glad  to 
profit  by  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  wished  to  impress  the  honor- 
able Senator  and  his  friends  with  the  palpable  truth  that  a  strong 
party  must  do  right  or  be  overthrown.  He  appeals  to  the  public 
judgment  of  the  freemen  of  the  country.  Mr.  Wright  cheer- 
fully acknowledged  the  propriety  of  the  tribunal  and  its  pei-fect 
jurisdiction,  while  he  believed  the  representatives  of  majorities 
might  be  sometimes  wrong,  and  that  constituent  majorities  were 
easily  changed  by  overconfidence  on  the  part  of  their  representa- 
tives and  by  consequent  measures  having  more  reference  to  inte- 
rests and  classes  than  to  our  entire  constituency. 

'^  Another  position  of  the  Senator,  in  the  course  of  his  interest- 
ing argument,  was  that  they  (the  present  majority),  ^as  a  dying 
party,  upon  the  last  stage  of  their  condemned  term,'  were  endea- 
voring to  do — what?  To  occupy  the  ground  of  the  future 
administration  and  to  forestall  its  measures.  Was  that  so  ?  Had 
the  history  of  this  very  short  period,  in  which  they  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  sitting  together,  warranted  such  a  charge  ?  They 
had,  it  was  true,  introduced  the  measure  under  discussion  —  a 
pre-emption  bill,  a  prospective  pre-emption — and  this,  it  was 
true,  in  that  respect,  was  a  novel  feature  in  a  settled  policy  of 
the  retiring  administration.  What  were  the  great  measures  of 
policy,  as  he  believed — for  no  man  could  speak  with  any  cer- 
tainty on  the  subject — which  were  looked  to  by  the  whole 
country  as  the  measures  of  the  coming-in  administration?  A 
destruction  of  the  system  of  finance  of  the  present  administra- 
tion was,  he  supposed,  the  most  prominent.  Were  they  (the 
present  administi-ation)  responsible  for  presenting  that?  He 
knew  the  other  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  would  dis- 
charge them  from  such  an  accusation,  for  he  would  feel  honored 
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in  acknowledging  that  he  had  himself  called  upon  them  (the 
present  majority)  to  undo  what,  with  intentions  as  pure  to  their 
country  as  those  which  govern  the  gentleman  opposite,  they  had 
done.  He,  Mr.  Wright,  complained  not;  yet,  surely,  they  ought 
not  to  be  charged  with  attempting  to  forestall  the  measures  of 
the  coming-in  administration.  Thus  far,  the  resolution  to  repeal 
the  law  establishing  an  independent  treasury  for  the  country  was 
thrust  upon  them  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  in  their  seats,  and 
from  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  that  strictly 
constitutional  and  truly  republican  measure. 

'^  Next,  as  to  this  proposed  distribution  to  the  States  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands.  Was  not  that  looked  upon  everywhere 
as  one  of  those  measures  which  would  be  favorite  and  pi*ominent 
with  the  coming-in  administration,  and  as  a  measure  against  which 
the  existing  administration  was  known  to  have  sustained  an 
immovable  opposition?  Were  they,  then,  to  be  charged  —  and 
he  would  observe,  if  he  should  appear  to  speak  warmly,  that  he 
spoke  with  no  unkindness — were  they  to  be  charged  with  bring- 
ing this  measure  before  the  Senate,  and,  by  acting  upon  it,  with 
forestalling  the  measures  and  policy  of  the  new  administration? 
Certainly  not.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Crit- 
tenden] would  concede  that  it  was  through  his  agency,  and  not 
through  the  agency  of  any  friend  of  the  present  administration, 
that  this  question  has  been  forced  on  this  body  and  calls  for  its 
action  and  its  judgment. 

^  Taking  the  facts,  then,  as  they  stood,  were  the  friends  of  the 
administration  chargeable  with  forestalling  the  policy  of  the  tri- 
umphant administration  which  was  now  so  near  ?  It  had  seemed 
to  him  that  they  were  not.  There  were  many  other  remarks  of 
the  honorable  Senator  which  he  might  notice,  but  he  would 
return  to  the  question  before  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing briefly  the  single  point  which  had  called  him  to  the  flooc 

'^The  proposition  before  the  Senate  was  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  which  had  reported  it,  with 
instructions  to  report  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  those  lands  to  the  States,  as  a  part  of  the  instructions 
proposed.  The  point  he  wished  now  to  discuss  related  to  this 
part  of  the  instructions;  and  although,  at  the  commencement  of 
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the  debate,  he  had  proposed  to  himself  to  disouss  this  whole  sab- 
ject  of  distribation,  his  present  intention  was  to  examine  one  sin- 
gle ground  upon  which  the  policy  of  distribution  was  urged. 

"He  had  been  persuaded  to  take  this  course,  at  this  time, 
because  he  had  seen  the  short  period  which  remained  for  the 
transaction  of  business  during  the  preseut  session  of  Congress, 
the  press  of  business  to  be  done,  and  the  great  anxiety  of  the 
peculiar  friends  of  the  pre-emption  bill  for  its  passage. 

"This  should  control  his  present  action;  but  if  the  debate 
should  take  a  different  direction,  or  if  he  should  retain  a  seat  in 
the  Senate,  and  a  future  occasion  should  arise,  in  consequence  of 
a  future  prosecution  of  this  policy,  he  might  then  claim  the  privi- 
lege of  giving  his  sentiments  at  large  upon  the  proposed  measure 
in  all  its  aspects. 

"  At  the  present  time  he  would  consider  but  one  of  the  argu- 
ments by  which  it  was  supposed  in  the  country,  and  in  the 
minds  of  a  portion  of  the  constituency  of  the  present  Congi-ess. 
He  referred  to  its  connection  with  what  is  familiarly  known  as 
the  tariff,  or  to  the  protective  policy  of  the  country.  It  must  be 
known  to  many  of  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
that  with  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  he  believed  the  same  thing  was  true  as  to  portions  of 
his  own  and  other  States,  this  policy  of  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  lands  was  popular,  not  so  much  from  any  love  to 
the  appropriation  and  application  of  these  proceeds,  as  from  a 
wish  to  have  that  amount,  whatever  it  might  be,  subtracted  from 
the  treasury,  that  there  might  be  an  occasion  to  increase  the 
duties  on  imports  to  an  equal  amount.  This  idea,  if  indeed  it 
did  prevail  in  the  tariff  States,  must,  it  would  be  seen  at  once, 
rest  upon  the  supposition  that  the  more  duties  there  were  imposed 
upon  imports,  the  more  protection  must  be  afforded  to  domestic 
manufactures  or  products  coming  in  competition  with  the  imports 
thus  burdened  with  duty.  Is  this  a  sound  inference  ?  He  was 
aware  the  inquiry  was  addressed  to  those  Senators  who  repre- 
sented States  favoring  the  protective  policy.  He  was  not  sure 
the  position  was  sound  or  practical,  but  it  seemed  to  him  to  be 
both.  He  was  also  sensible  that  it  might,  at  the  first  impression, 
strike  the  minds  of  the  Senators  from  the  anti-tariff  States  as 
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being  an  argament,  if  it  had  any  foroe,  in  favor  of  the  policy  of 
the  distribution.  He  entreated  all  to  listen  to  the  suggestions, 
and  to  take  time  to  weigh  them  well,  before  they  should  be 
made  the  foundation  of  official  action  upon  either  side  of  this 
important  question. 

'^  When,  then,  does  a  duty  commence  to  be  protective  ?  Is  it 
so,  either  to  our  manufacturer  or  our  producer,  while  the  foreigner 
has  the  entire  and  exclusive  possession  of  our  market,  for  the 
sale  of  his  manufactured  article  or  foreign  production?  All 
would  say  no.  The  duty,  under  such  a  state  of  things,  might 
fill  the  public  treasury,  but  it  could  not,,  in  any  possible  sense, 
protect  any. domestic  interest.  The  operation,  of  the  tariff  of 
duties  must  commence  to  be  exclusive  and  prohibitory  before  it 
can  begin  to  be  protective.  It  must,  to  some  extent,  shut  the 
foreigner  from  our  market,  and  open  it  to  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer and  producer,  before  its  protective  features  can  be  at  all 
valuable;  and  when  this  process  once  commences,  the  farther  it 
is  carried  in  its  exclusive  and  prohibitory  action,  the  more  pro- 
tective is  the  tariff  under  which  it  takes  place. 

"  But  what  may  be  the  effect  upon  the  revenue  of  this  pro- 
tective action  ?  In  the  precise  proportion  in  which  it  is  exclusive 
and  |>rohibit6ry,  it  must  diminish  the  revenue  upon  imports.  In 
other  words,  as  far  as  any  tariff  shall  be  protective  in  its  action 
and  effect,  just  so  far  it  must  be  a  tariff  not  the  most  perfectly 
fitted  for  the  purposes  of  revenue.  That  tariff  which  is  best 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  revenue,  by  itself  considered,  must  be 
that  which  promotes  the  greatest  amount  of  importations  and  the 
greatest  amount  of  revenue  combined.  That  tariff  which  is  best 
adapted  to  the  reasonable  purposes  of  protection  is  the  one  which 
shall  place  American  and  foreign  interests  of  the  same  character 
upon  a  par  in  our  own  markets,  and  this  is  the  least  which  the 
tariff  interests  can  desire. 

^^  Try,  then,  the  policy  of  this  measure  with  these  interests.  It 
18  now  proposed  to  separate  from  the  treasury,  to  give  away,  the 
revenue  from  the  lands,  our  principal  source  of  internal  revenue, 
and  that  for  the  purpose  of  affording  an  opportunity  to  impose 
higher  duties  where  protection  is  desired.  This  is  acting  upon  the 
principle,  not  simply  that  the  higher  the  duty  the  greater  will  be 
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the  protection,  but  also  that  the  higher  the  rate  of  daty  the  greater 
will  be  the  amount  of  revenue  received.  A  single  reflection  will 
convince  any  one  that  this  will  be  true  only  while  the  foi'eigner 
has  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  market,  and,  by  necessary 
consequence,  the  duty  is  not  protective  at  all.  If  the  high  rate 
begins  to  exclude  the  foreigner  and  let  our  own  produce  or  manu- 
factures compete  with  him  in  the  market,  the  question  of  revenue 
immediately  becomes  incidental,  and  its  amount*  will  depend, 
regardless  of  the  rate  of  duty,  upon  the  advantage  which  the 
state  of  trade  and  of  the  market  gives  to  the  foreign  or  the  domes- 
tic parties  at  any  given  period.  If  the  protective  influence  shall 
predominate,  the  foreigner  will  be  driven  from  the  market  and 
the  revenue  will  fail.  How,  then,  is  it  to  be  supplied  ?  Most 
clearly,  if  impost  be  the  only  resort,  by  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
duty,  until  the  foreigner  can  again  come  into  the  domestic  mar- 
ket upon  grounds  of  advantageous  competition.  In  other  words, 
by  taking  from  the  tariff  its  protective  and  giving  it  a  revenue 
preponderance.  Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  this  must  be  the 
principle  of  action  in  all  such  legislation  ? 

"How,  then,  is  the  principle  of  protection  to  be  preserved, 
consistently  with  its  action  ?  By  giving  away  or  destroying  all 
our  sources  of  internal  revenue,  and  making  our  treasury  wholly 
dependent  upon  imposts  ?  Or  by  fostenng  and  preserving  every 
source  of  internal  revenue,  so  far  as  the  state  of  the  treasury  will 
permit,  that  when  our  tariff  for  revenue  shall,  by  the  course  of 
trade  or  exchange,  or  national  policy,  become  protective,  we  may 
preserve  it  so,  and  not  be  compelled  to  reduce  our  rates  of  duty 
to  invite  the  foreigner  into  our  markets,  to  undersell  our  own 
citizens,  that  our  treasury  may  be  sustained  from  the  duty  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  importations  ? 

"  The  proposition  now  under  consideration  is  to  give  away  to 
the  States  —  to  take  from  the  national  treasury  —  our  richest 
source  of  internal  revenue,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  an  amount  of  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  millions  of 
dollars  annually,  and  to  throw  that  treasury  exclusively  upon  a 
revenue  from  customs  for  dependence  and  support.  This,  too,  is 
proposed  to  be  done  at  a  time  when  the  whole  revenue  from  lands 
and  customs  is  not  equal  to  the  payment  of  the  ordinary  expenses 
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of  the  govemment.  And  why  is  this  strange  policy  to  be  adopted  ? 
Why  is  this  most  stable  source  of  revenae  to  be  cut  off  and  given 
away  in  gratuities,  when  we  are  borrowing  money  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  nation  ? 

^' Among  other  grounds  assigned  for  the  strange  policy,  one  is 
that  he  had  mentioned  —  to  favor  the  protective  policy  by  making 
the  occasion  for  increased  duties  upon  imports.  Could  it  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  say  more  to  show  that  this  ground  was  not  sus- 
tainable— that  this  policy  would  be  suicidal  to  the  interests  it 
was  advocated  to  protect  ?  It  seemed  to  him  not.  The  proposi- 
tion was  too  plain  to  admit  of  amplification.  Duties,  to  be  pro- 
tective, must  be,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  exclusive  and  pro- 
hibitory; must  have  a  tendency  rather  to  diminish  than  to  increase 
revenue,  by  giving  a  fair  portion  of  the  market  to  domestic  pro- 
ducts and  manufactures,  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign ;  and  when 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  revenue  from  imposts  under  such  a  system, 
it  must  be  supplied  from  internal  sources,  or  the  protection  must 
be  surrendered,  the  duties  reduced,  greater  advantages  given  to 
the  foreigner  in  our  market,  and  the  importations  be  thus  increased. 
Under  our  system,  the  internal  sources  of  revenue  are  the  proceeds 
of  the  lands,  excise,  and  direct  taxation.  Give  away  the  former, 
and  who  expects  a  Congress  will  ever  be  found  to  resort  to  either 
of  the  latter  to  raise  revenue,  when  it  can  be  raised  by  duties  on 
imports  ?  Who  will  believe  that  excise  or  direct  taxation  will 
ever  be  imposed  to  save  a  protective  tariff  ?  No  man  acquainted 
with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  or  the  action  of  legislative  bodies 
elected  by  the  people,  would  indulge  such  a  hope. 

"  Our  sources  of  internal  revenue,  then,  which  do  not  spring 
from  taxation,  must  be  preserved  and  fostered,  or  a  protective 
policy  cannot  be  independently  pursued. 

^^Take  the  articles  of  wool  and  woolens,  the  great  northern 
and  eastern  interests.  So  regulate  the  tariff  that  American  wool 
holds  the  market  against  the  foreign  article,  and  that  American 
cloths  can  enter  into  the  consumption  of  the  country  in  fair  com- 
petition with  the  foreign,  and  then  experience,  as  at  this  time,  a 
deficiency  of  revenue,  that  arising  from  an  immense  public 
domain  having  been  taken  from  the  treasury  and  given  to  the 
States.     What  are  you, to  do  ?     Will  higher  duties  produce  more 
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revenue?  Not  in  the  case  supposed;  for  when  the  competition  is 
even,  or  balancing  in  favor  of  the  domestic  interests,  more  duties 
will  be  prohibition,  and,  while  protection  may  be  rendered  perfect 
by  such  legislation,  all  revenue  will  be  lost.  You  must  reduce 
the  duty  then,  and  thus  invite  importations  to  raise  your  revenue, 
and,  having  no  other  resource,  the  policy  would  be  compulsory. 

'^  It  is  a  mistake,  then,  to  assume  that  this  measure  will  neces- 
sarily favor  the  protected  interests  and  the  protective  policy.  It 
may  injure  both.  It  is  a  nustake  to  suppose  that  forcing  the 
treasury  to  an  exclusive  dependence  upon  revenue  from  imports 
will  secure  the  system  of  protection.  It  may  destroy  it.  The 
treasury  of  the  nation  must  be  supplied;  and  if  such  impoits  as 
are  consistent  with  the  system  of  protection  do  not  yield  the 
requisite  revenue,  the  protection  must  be  yielded  to  the  necessity 
for  revenue. 

^^  There  is  another  consideration,  growing  out  of  the  policy  of 
making  the  treasury  dependent  upon  a  revenue  from  imports 
alone,  which  deserves  the  serious  examination  of  all,  before  it 
shall  be  adopted  as  the  policy  for  our  country.  Where  will  rest 
the  control,  both  as  to  our  supply  of  revenue  and  the  protection 
of  our  domestic  interests  under  such  a  policy  ?  Will  it  be  in  the 
hands  of  Congress  or  in  foreign  hands?  Congress  can  invite, 
but  Congress  cannot  compel  impoitations.  Those  great  interests 
which  regulate  the  trade  of  the  world  govern  our  importations; 
and  they  are,  at  all  times,  subject  to  the  influences  of  foreign 
interests  and  foreign  policy,  as  well  as  our  own.  Make  the 
treasury  of  the  nation  exclusively  dependent  upon  these  impor- 
tations, and  it  too  must  be  equally  in  subjection  to  the  same 
influences.  The  protective  features  of  our  tariff  become,  in  their 
operation,  injurious  to  some  important  interest  of  a  country  with 
which  our  trade  is  extensive,  and  produce  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
that  country  to  change  our  rates  of  duty.  Our  treasury  is  solely 
dependent  upon  revenue  from  imports,  and  by  consequence  pro- 
portionably  dependent  upon  importations  from  the  country  in 
question.  It  stops  its  trade  with  us.  Our  revenue  falls  o£E,  and 
our  treasury  is  made  empty,  while  we  are  told,  reduce  your  rates 
of  duty,  and  the  suspended  trade  shall  be  renewed  and  extended. 
Can  Congress  regulate  this  attempt  to  control  our  policy  by  a 
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foreign  power?  By  a  conntervailing  policy  it  oan;  bat  that  will 
not  produce  revenue  or  fill  our  treasury;  and,  if  our  sources  of 
internal  revenue  be  destroyed,  or  given  away,  can  only  be  adopted 
and  sustained  by  a  resort  to  direct  taxation.  What,  in  such  a 
case,  would  be  likely  to  be  done  ?  Would  our  system  of  protec- 
tion be  adhered  to  or  our  daties  be  reduced  ?  If  we  have  the 
land  revenue  to  supply  the  ti'easury,  the  countervailing  policy 
will  be  likely  to  govern  us;  but  if  it  is  to  be  resorted  to  at  the 
expense  of  direct  taxation,  protection  will  be  very  sure  to  be 
yielded  and  the  treasury  supplied  by  a  reduction  of  our  rates  of 
duty.  In  short,  if  we  place  our  treasury  in  a  condition  to  be 
exclusively  dependent  upon  customs,  our  policy  must  be  to  invite 
importations,  to  burden  them  as  lightly  as  possible,  lest  they  are 
tamed  into  other  channels;  to  make  the  trade  of  foreigners  with 
us  as  profitable  as  possible,  that  they  may  consent,  through  its 
means,  to  supply  our  treasury. 

'"  Can  considerations  such  as  these  fail  to  convince  the  tariff 
interests  in  our  country  that  they  are  not  fostered  by  giving  away 
our  sources  of  internal  revenue,  and  forcing  ourselves  into  a  state 
of  entire  dependence  upon  foreign  trade  for  the  supply  of  our 
national  treasury  ?    It  seemed  to  him  not. 

'*Nor  could  this  view  of  the  operation  of  this  distribution, 
properly  considered,  render  the  measure,  or  the  policy,  more 
acceptable  to  the  anti-tariff  interests.  They  desire  the  least  pos- 
sible amount  of  duties  consistent  with  a  healthful  and  certain 
revenue,  and  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  distribution  to 
the  States  of  the  land  revenue  will  produce  the  instant  necessity 
of  an  increase  of  duties  to  the  full  extent  of  the  money  taken 
from  the  treasury  for  distribution.  Whatever,  therefore,  may 
be  the  effect  upon  the  protective  policy,  the  influence  of  the 
measure  upon  the  free-trade  principle  cannot  be  equivocal. 

^  These  suggestions  had  been  hastily  and  crudely  given,  and 
yet  he  hoped  he  had  sufficiently  developed  his  views  to  enable 
the  members  of  the  Senate  to  understand  him.  It  was  to  them 
he  desired  to  address  himself  upon  this  point.  They  would 
reflect  upon  the  ideas  he  had  thrown  out,  and  he  knew  they 
would  allow  them  all  the  weight  they  deserved,  if  indeed  they 
Bboald  be  found  to  deserve  any. 
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"  He  would  take  up  but  a  very  few  moments  more  of  their 
time  in  briefly  replying  to  some  other  observations  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  If  he  understood  that  honorable  Senator  —  and 
he  begged  him  to  believe  that  he  did  not  wish  to  misunder- 
stand him  —  he  said  that  the  present  administration  had  spent 
$136,000,000  in  the  four  yeai*s  of  its  term;  and  that  upon  roads, 
harbors,  canals,  ships,  fortifications,  etc.,  there  had  been  expended 
but  $9,000,000. 

^^  He,  Mr.  Wright,  had  not  the  means  at  hand  to  examine  this 
matter,  but  he  believed  in  the  four  years  they  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  passing  bills  annually  for  fortifications  of  from  $500,000 
to  $1,000,000;  for  the  navy  of  from  $5,000,000  to  $6,000,000, 
including  a  permanent  appropriation  of  $500,000  to  be  exclusively 
expended  for  the  increase  of  the  navy,  separate  from  the  support, 
repairs,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  sundry  large  appropriations  for 
steamships;  for  harbors,  large  appropriations,  nearly  annually,  if 
not  entirely  so ;  though  for  roads  and  canals  he  was  happy  to 
know  little  or  nothing  had  been  done,  because  he  considered  all 
such  expenditures  by  this  government  wrong  in  principle  and 
impolitic  in  practice.  [Mr.  Crittenden  said,  in  justice  to  himself, 
he  should  explain  that  he  did  not  include  the  repairing  of  ships, 
and  the  pay  of  the  officers  and  men,  but  the  mere  building  of 
ships.]  Mr.  Wbight  had  understood  the  Senator  to  speak  simply 
of  the  ships,  and  not  of  the  pay,  but  he  supposed  he  had  intended 
to  include  rebuilding,  repairs  and  similar  expenditures. 

"Well,  then,  the  Senator  said  there  were  some  $126,000,000 
which  had  been  expended  within  four  years,  and  how  expended  ? 
Why,  expended  in  .pursuance  of  appropriations  made  by  them- 
selves (Congress),  and  for  that  whole  period  they  had  had  the 
honorable  Senator's  watchfulness  and  guardian  care  over  them 
constantly;  and  he  believed  he  did  that  honorable  Senator  no 
injustice  when  he  said  that,  if  he  had  seemed  to  feel  more  dis- 
satisfied at  one  time  than  another  with  the  votes  of  him,  Mr. 
Wbight,  it  was  when  he  voted  against  appropriations.  Still, 
he  admitted  there  might  have  been  abuses  practiced  in  expendi- 
tures ;  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  there  had  not  been ;  but  he 
said  cheerfully,  what  the  honorable  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.   Buchanan]   said   yesterday,   he  challenged  investigation, 
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DOt  in  a  spirit  of  triamph,  but  with  a  patriotic  feeling  toward 
the  country  and  its  interests.  If  there  had  been  abuse,  let 
exposure  and  punishment  be  visited  upon  the  guilty;  on  him,  if 
he  were  the  man ;  on  his  best  friend ;  on  any  man,  whoever  he 
might  be,  in  this  vast  nation,  who  had  embezzled  the  public 
money,  who  had  squandered  it  improperly,  or  who  had  been 
unfaithful  in  a  pecuniary  trust.  He  again  said  examine,  but 
examine  with  justice  and  truth.  That  was  all  the  favor  he  asked; 
and  he  now  appealed  to  thai  great  party,  for  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which  he  cherished  a  feeling  bordering  on  friendship,  to 
do  to  their  opponents  justice — to  tell  the  truth  of  them  —  and 
to  punish  them  only  when  they  should  be  found,  after  careful 
and  fair  examination,  to  deserve  it.  The  papers  and  records 
were  soon  to  pass  into  their  hands,  and  the  means  for  investiga- 
tion would  be  ample.  Let  not  the  desire  to  find  fault  be  para- 
mount to  the  obligations  of  truth  and  justice. 

^^  Another  subject  has  given  employment  to  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor's talent  for  satire  in  no  stinted  measure.  He  referred  to  the 
Senator's  sedentary  army  of  militia,  which  the  President  is  said 
to  have  organized  to  prosecute  the  Indian  war  in  Florida. 

'^Previous  to  the  late  elections  the  honorable  Senator  and  his 
party  told  a  very  different  story  touching  the  military  designs 
and  propensitites  of  the  President.  Then  his  purpose  was  a 
^Btanding  army'  of  200,000  men — militia,  it  is  true — to  be 
a^ed,  not  to  subdue  the  murderous  Seminole,  but  to  prostrate 
the  liberties  of  this  free  country,  to  break  down  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union  and  establish  a  military  despotism  upon  the  ruins. 

"  He,  Mr.  Wright,  could  not  forget  this  startling  ground  of 
the  opposition  during  the  late  contest,  because  he  had  then,  as 
now,  constantly  found  himself  contending  upon  this  point  before 
meetings  of  the  people,  and  then  as  now,  too,  as  the  result  had 
proved,  contending  against  antagonists  who  were  more  than  a 
match  for  him.  Then  the  President  was  a  fearful  despot,  a 
tyrant,  and — through  the  instrumentality  of  our  neighbors,  our 
friends,  our  fathers,  brothers,  sons,  the  militia  of  the  country 
converted  into  a  standing  army^  not  of  regular  soldiers  with 
their  permanent  officers,  but  of  militia — was  to  destroy  the  lib- 
erties of  this,  our  beloved  land,  and  to  rule  our  16,000,000  of 
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people  as  a  military  despot,  supported  and  sustained  by  these 
200,000  citizen  soldiers ! 

"  What  is  the  President  now  ?  In  what  frightful  aspect  does 
the  Senator  present  him  to  the  country  on  this  day?  As  imbe* 
cile  in  the  extreme;  as  to  terminate  an  Indian  war  of  some  four 
or  five  years'  duration,  which  has  baffled  the  efforts  of  our  whole 
gallant  little  army  for  that  entire  period,  by  means  of  a  sedentary 
army  of  six  hundbed  men, — a  corps  of  sedentary  militia  of  that 
formidable  number. 

"  Of  one  thing  he,  Mr.  Wright,  hoped  he  might  now  assure 
himself,  and  that  was  that  this  new  army  of  600  sitting  men 
would  not  frighten  from  their  propriety  the  great  party  of  which 
the  honorable  Senator  was  so  distinguished  a  member,  nor  render 
them  inconveniently  uneasy  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  country ;  most  especially  so  when  a  few  weeks  must 
terminate  the  command  of  their  present  chieftain. 

^^  Look  at  these  positions.  That  man  who,  on  the  first  dlEtys  of 
November,  was  to  cleave  down  the  liberty  of  the  people  by  a 
standing  army  of  militia,  was  now,  in  January,  to  defend  the 
country  by  600  men,  whose  duty  it  was  to  sit,  not  stand,  and 
who  were  limited  to  an  employment  within  twenty  miles  from 
the  place  on  which  they  sat.  Now,  he  thought  there  was  a  little 
extravagance  in  all  this;  and  he  could  not  believe,  after  all,  that 
there  would  thereby  be  much  added  to  the  expenses  of  the 
government.  [Mr.  Crittenden  read  the  order  of  Gen.  Reed,  to 
which  he  had  referred,  but  the  reporter  could  not  obtain  a  copy. 
Of  the  authority  of  the  order,  Mr.  C.  said  he  knew  nothing.  It 
had  been  placed  in  his  hands,  and  was  a  publication  from  a  news- 
paper.] Mr.  Wright  had  only  referred  to  the  matter  because  it 
had  been  introduced  by  the  honorable  Senator.  He  thought  it 
wholly  irrelevant  to  the  subject  before  the  Senate,  and  was  not 
disposed  to  consume  further  time  about  it.  What  he  had  learned 
from  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman,  and  the  extract  he  had  read 
from  an  unknown  authority,  constituted  the  whole  of  his  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject.  He  had  never  before  heard  of  even  the 
existence  of  this  militia  force,  this  sitting  ai-my;  and  he  certainly 
did  not  desire  to  extend  remarks  upon  a  subject  about  which  he 
knew  nothing. 
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^*  A  word  upon  another  subject.  The  honorable  Senator  com- 
plained that  there  had  been  a  wanton  expenditure  of  money  for 
supplies  for  the  army  in  Florida  and  the  Creek  and  Cherokee 
countries;  that  provisions  had  been  purchased  for  high  prices, 
which  were  not  used;  and  that  they  had  been  sold  at  public 
auction  for  low  prices.  These  might  be  facts.  The  Senator  read 
from  a  printed  document  which  he,  Mr.  Wright,  had'  never 
seen,  but  which  he  presumed  was  good  authority  for  his  posi- 
tions. Did  it  follow,  however,  that  the  present  President  was  in 
fault  in  the  matter?  Did  it  follow,  by  necessity,  that  any  person 
was  in  fault;  and  if  any  person,  would  it  not  be  more  just  to 
state  who  was  the  officer  in  command,  who  had  charge  of  the 
purchases  spoken  of,  and  under  what  public  agent  the  propeity 
had  been  thus  saciificed  ? 

"  There  had  been  a  period  in  our  history,  if  he  was  not  mis- 
taken as  to  facts,  when  provisions  purchased  for  the  use  of  our 
armies,  at  a  dearer  rate  even  than  those  referred  to  by  the 
Senator,  had  been  piled  together  and  burned,  to  furnish  light  for 
a  distinguished  retreating  general  from  a  retreating  enemy;  and 
yet,  neither  the  general  nor  the  administration  under  which  he 
served  was  condemned,  either  for  the  military  achievement  or 
the  loss  of  the  public  property.  This  did  not  take  place,  as  his 
memory  told  him,  upon  the  south-western,  but  upon  the  north- 
toeatem  frontier,  and  not  during  the  Florida  war,  but  the  war 
with  England  of  1812-15. 

^^Had  the  officer  in  charge  of  this  property  in  the  Indian 
country  pursued  this  course;  had  he,  instead  of  his  auction  sale, 
burned  the  supplies,  and  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  the  adminis- 
tration he  served,  as  well  as  himself,  might  have  been  spared 
these  sharp  censures.  He,  however,  as  Mr.  Wbight  believed, 
had  accomplished  the  duty  assigned  to  him,  and  was  ready  to 
dismiss  his  force  to  their  homes,  so  far  as  they  were  militia,  and 
to  other  services,  so  far  as  they  were  regulars,  and  the  supplies  not 
being  wanted  at  the  station  where  they  were,  and  transportation 
being  the  principal  ingredient  of  their  cost,  he  took,  whether 
wisely  or  not,  the  expedient  of  a  public  sale  at  auction  rather 
than  that  of  a  second  transportation.  If  the  prices  paid  at  the 
sale  were  low,  the  loss  was  the  greater,  but  it  was  not  a  total 
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loss;  nor  was  the  property  consumed  to  furnish  a  light,  not  for  a 
pursued,  but  retreating  general.  He  thought,  therefore,  he  was 
authorized  to  say  that  if  the  entire  public  loss  in  the  one  case 
was  not  cause  for  censure  upon  the  general,  but  rather  for  his* 
greater  elevation,  the  partial  loss  in  the  other  could  not  be  a 
broad  ground  for  the  sweeping  condemnation  of  a  whole  admin- 
istration." 

This  subject  was  again  np  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
January,  when  Mr.  Weioht  again  addressed  the  Senate. 
The  debate  was  continued  until  the  second  of  February, 
when  Mr.  Crittenden's  motion  was  voted  down,  ayes  22, 
nays  29.  The  original  pre-emption  bill  was  then  passed, 
ayes  31,  nays  19. 

'^  Mr.  Wbight  said  he  would  occupy  a  single  moment  to  explain 
the  singular  state  of  facts  before  the  Senate,  and  to  put  himself 
right  in  the  matter,  as  he  could  not  hope,  at  this  or  any  other 
time,  to  fulfill  the  expectations  which  the  conversation  now  going 
on  was  likely  to  excite  here  and  out  of  doors.  It  had  been  his 
intention  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  now 
before  the  body,  but  he  did  not  know,  until  yesterday,  that  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clay]  was  desirous  to 
follow  him,  or  again  to  address  the  Senate  in  the  course  of  this 
debate.  A  private  conversation  between  himself  and  the  Senator, 
on  that  day,  had  notified  him  of  both  facts,  and  he  had  then 
manifested  the  willingness  he  then  and  now  felt  to  accommodate 
the  distinguished  Senator  upon  both  points. 

'^  Still,  the  discussion,  in  the  course  of  that  day,  seemed  to  him 
to  take  a  wide  departure  from  the  question  before  the  Senate; 
and  with  the  collateral  matters  thus  drawn  into  the  debate  he 
had  little,  and  did  not  wish  to  have  anything  more  to  do.  His 
object  had  been  to  obtain  the  floor  when  they  should  have  been 
disposed  of,  and  he  had  refrained  from  making  the  attempt  for 
this  day,  because  it  was  expressly  intimated  to  him  that  other 
Senators  desired  to  occupy  a  part  or  the  whole  of  it  in  a  continu- 
ance of  the  discussion  of  those  collateral  topics.  He  had  not, 
therefore,  come  to  his  seat  with  an  expectation  of  addressing  the 
Senate  to-day;  and  being  reluctant  to  throw  himself  upon  its 
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attention  at  any  time,  he  was  much  more  so  when  he  was  con- 
soiously  unprepared  to  offer  the  views  he  wished  to  present.  Yet 
rather  than  see  the  day  consumed,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
him  time  for  preparation,  and  be,  in  the  meantime,  the  declared 
object  of  that  delay,  he  would  now  enter  upon  the  task  he  had 
designed  to  attempt,  and  would  ask  the  Senate  to  extend  to  him 
its  patient  indulgence,  while  he  should  pass,  as  briefly  as  he 
might,  over  his  too  voluminous  notes. 

''He  had  not  desired,  if  he  could  have  avoided  it  consistently 
with  his  sense  of  his  public  duty,  to  address  the  Senate  at  all 
upon  the  great  question  which  now  occupies  its  attention,  or 
indeed  upon  the  bill  to  which  the  proposition  now  under  con- 
sideration relates ;  but  occasions  had  arisen,  in  the  course  of  the 
wide  discussion,  when  that  duty  seemed  imperative,  and  now  he 
would  endeavor  to  perform  it  with  as  little  consumption  of  time 
as  possible. 

"  What  is  the  proposition  immediately  before  us  ?  It  is  very 
simple,  and  may  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  all  who  will  try  to 
understand  it.  It  is  to  take  from  the  permanent  revenue  of  the 
country,  at  a  time  when  that  whole  revenue  is  confessedly  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  wants  of  the  treasury,  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
quarter  of  its  whole  amount,  and  to  give  it  away,  so  far  as  the 
national  government  and  its  treasury  are  concerned ;  to  do  this 
at  a  time  when  no  proposition  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  revenue 
to  be  thus  caused  is  directly  and  practically  before  either  House 
of  Congress ;  and  to  do  this,  under  these  circumstances,  within 
five  weeks  of  the  close  of  an  annual  session  of  Congress. 

^  This  was  presenting  the  question  of  a  distribution  of  the  land 
revenue  to  the  States  in  a  manner  in  which  it  had  never  before 
been  presented  to  his  mind,  at  least,  and  he  believed  in  a  manner 
and  under  circumstances  which  had  never  before  attended  its 
presentation  to  Congress  or  to  the  country. 

''In  the  course  of  the  debate,  much  had  been  said  of  former 
propositions  of  this  character,  and  the  high  authority  of  distin- 
guished statesmen  had  been  quoted  in  favor  of  the  policy.  In 
favor  of  it,  how  ?  By  thus  giving  away  the  public  revenue  when 
the  treasury  of  the  people  is  in  want  ?    No.     But  by  discharging 

F 

that  treasury  from  an  inconvenient,  a  vicious  and  a  dangerous 
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surplus ;  and  by  doing  that  in  a  constitutional  mode,  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  the  Constitution-making  power  of  the  country.  He 
\v  ould  go  back  to  the  first  of  these  high  references,  in  point  of 
time.  A  distinguished  Governor  of  his  own  State  (Dewitt  Olin- 
ton),  now  deceased,  had  been  quoted  as  favorable  to  this  policy. 
Favorable  to  it  at  such  a  time  as  this,  and  in  this  shape  and  way  ? 
No,  sir.  Favorable  to  it  by  way  of  relieving  the  treasury  from  a 
surplus,  expressly  reserving  any  opinion  as  to  the  competency  of 
Congress  to  make  the  distribution  under  the  Constitution  as  it  is, 
and  expressly  referring  to  the  source  of  all  power,  the  people 
themselves,  as  the  proper  tribunal  to  settle  all  doubts  upon  that 
point  by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution.  Expressions  of  a 
subsequent  Governor  of  his  State,  and  of  its  Legislature,  had  also 
been  made  matters  of  reference  in  favor  of  the  policy;  but  all 
these  expressions  would  be  found  accompanied  by  the  same 
reservations  of  an  opinion  as  to  our  constitutional  power  even 
to  distribute  a  surplus,  and  the  same  references  to  one  great 
source  of  power  for  authority  to  carry  out  the  measures  thus 
equivocally  recommended.  ' 

^'The  late  President  Jackson  had  also  been  repeatedly  quoted 
as  a  friend  to  this  distiibution  policy,  and  quotations  from  several 
of  his  early  messages  had  been  read  to  the  Senate  to  show  his 
views.  This  was  fair  as  to  him  and  fair  as  to  the  question.  But 
what  were  his  views  as  thus  given  by  himself,  —  to  distribute  the 
revenue  when  the  treasury  was  in  want?  No,  far  from  that. 
They  were  to  relieve  the  treasury  from  a  surplus.  And  did 
he  express  the  opinion  that  Congress  possessed  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  make  the  distribution?  No.  So  far  from  it, 
he  expressly,  in  his  first  message  in  which  the  subject  is  men- 
tioned —  and  an  extract  from  which  was,  but  a  few  days  ago, 
read  to  the  Senate — recommended  an  appeal  to  the  people  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  reach  the  object.  In  that  same  mes- 
sage, in  conformity  with  his  professed  principles  and  uniform 
practice,  he  says  these  appeals  should  be  made  in  all  cases  where 
a  reasonable  doubt  exists,  and  the  exercise  of  a  power  not 
expressly  granted  is  supposed  to  be  desirable.  He  considere 
such  appeals  not  dangerous  to  any  sound  policy,  but  healthful 
and  salutary  in  their  very  nature.     And  why  did  he  favor  a  dis- 
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tribution  at  all?  He  tells  as  it  was  because  the  oountry  was 
then  threatened  with  a  surplus  revenue;  that  when  the  national 
debt  should  be  iully  paid  such  a  surplus  must  accumulate,  unless 
our  revenue  laws  were  materially  modified;  and  that  he  did  not 
anticipate  that  the  public  opinion  would  sanction  modifications 
so  sudden  and  extensive  as  would  be  required  to  bring  the  reve- 
nue within  the  wants  of  the  treasury.  His  only  object  was  to 
devise  a  safe  and  constitutional  mode  of  disposing  of  that  sur- 
plus which  did  accumulate  from  1834  to  1837,  and  which  brought 
upon  the  country  many  of  the  evils  under  which  it  suffers  to  this 
day,  and  upon  this  government  the  very  extravagances  in  expen- 
diture of  which  his  political  opponents  had  so  loudly  and  perse- 
veringly  complained;  but  he  did  not  propose  even  the  distribu- 
tion of  so  mischievous  a  surplus,  without  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  which  should  expressly  confer  the  power  to  do  it. 

"The  high  authorities,  then,  to  which  reference  had  been 
made,  were  not  authorities  for  the  preposition  now  before  the 
Senate.  They  had  proposed  to  distribute  surpluses  only,  not 
current  revenue  of  which  the  treasury  was  in  daily  want;  and 
even  such  a  distribution  as  they  suggested  was  always  with 
them  a  question  of  constitutional  power,  which  they  proposed 
to  refer  to  the  sovereign  people,  the  source  of  power  under  our 
system.  It  was  that  question,  prominently,  which  he  proposed 
to  discuss;  and  he  would  proceed  to  that  discussion,  merely 
remarking  that  he  felt  most  sensibly  his  inability  to  conduct 
the  argument  as  its  importance  required.  The  consciousness  of 
this  fact  had,  from  day  to  day,  deterred  him  from  making  the 
attempt,  until  further  delay  might  be,  on  his  part,  a  criminal  neg- 
lect of  a  high  duty.  That  he  might  now  have  the  attention  of 
the  body,  as  far  as  their  great  patience  would  permit,  gentle- 
men would  pardon  him  for  saying  that  he  believed,  in  his  heart, 
if  he  could  do  justice  to  the  facts  and  the  fair  conclusions 
from  them,  this  would  be  the  last  occasion  upon  which  the  word 
*  distribution,'  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used,  would  be 
heard  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  under  our  present  Constitution, 
and  with  an  empty  treasury.     Now  to  the  discussion. 

"  His  first  proposition  was  one  which  he  was  sure  would  not  be 
controverted  from  any  quailer.     It  was,  that  all  the  powers  of 
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Congress  rest  upon  and  are  derived  from  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  has  no  single  power  which  is  not 
granted  by  that  instrument. 

"  His  next  proposition  involved  the  great  point  in  controversy, 
and  must  be  dbputed,  or  he  trusted  the  distribution  policy  would 
be  abandoned  until  the  constitutional  power  to  adopt  it  should 
be  conferred.  He  would  state  it,  as  follows:  The  power  con- 
ferred upon  Congress  by  the  Constitution  over  the  money  derived 
from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  constituting  the  proceeds 
of  those  lands,  which  the  proposition  before  the  Senate  declares 
shall  be  distributed  to  the  States,  is  identical  with  and  in  no  way 
different  from  the  power  of  Congress  over  all  other  money  and 
property  of  the  United  States,  however  denved,  or  in  whatever 
shape  existing,  within  the  exclusive  control  of  Congress. 

'^  He  found  but  two  provisions  of  the  Constitution  material  to 
the  fair  and  full  discussion  of  this  broad  proposition,  and  those 
he  would  read  in  the  order  they  were  found  in  the  instrument. 
The  first  was  in  article  first,  section  eight,  clause  first,  and  in 
these  words: 

**  *  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts 
and  excises;  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  dtfe?Me  and  general 
welfare  of  the  Uniied  States;  but  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  States.' 

'^  His  reading  of  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  was  that  the 
power  ^  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises '  was 
given  to  Congress  /or  the  purpose  of  paying  the  debts  and  pro- 
viding for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States,  He  knew  a  very  different  reading  had  been  sometimes 
contended  for,  and  that  the  second  clause  of  the  sentence,  instead 
of  being  a  limitation  upon  the  powers  gi*anted  in  the  first,  had 
been  supposed  to  confer  distinct  and  separate  powers  of  itsel£ 
Under  this  construction,  the  reading  would  be  to  give  Congress 
power  ^  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,'  and 
power  Ho  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States.'  It  was  not  his  present 
object  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  correctness  or  incorrectness 
of  either  of  these  constructions,  but  simply  to  state  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  correct  reading,  as  he  had  done.     Nor  was  he 
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now  to  enter  into  argument  of  any  sort  in  relation  to  this  '  gene- 
ral welfare  *  clause  of  the  Constitution.  He  too  well  remembered 
the  volumes  which  had  been  written  upon  the  subject,  without 
accomplishing  any  other  purpose  than  to  show  the  radical  differ- 
ence in  the  rale  which  governed  the  two  great  contending  politi- 
cal parties  in  construing  that  instrument,  from  which  all  the 
powers  of  this  government  must  be  drawn.  To  his  mind,  the 
clause  was  not  a  grant  of  power  at  all,  but  an  express  limitation 
upon  the  powers  conferred  by  the  clause  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes it;  and  he  believed  this,  at  the  present  time,  was  a  much 
more  universally  received  opinion  of  the  country  than  at  a  former 
period.  In  any  event,  if  there  should  be  advocates  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  who  seek  the  power 
to  pass  a  law  for  that  purpose  in  this  general  welfare  clause,  it 
will  be  for  them  to  show  that  giving  money  from  the  common 
treasury  to  the  separate  States,  to  be  expended  upon  objects 
exclusively  of  a  State  character,  is,  in  fairness  of  language  and 
intendment,  to  provide  for  Hhe  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States,'  in  their  united  capacity,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
individual  States  as  sovereign  and  independent  governments  and 
communities,  and  which,  as  such,  constitutionally  hold  their  sepa- 
rate general  welfare  in  their  separate  and  independent  keeping. 
"The  other  clause  of  the  Constitution  to  which  he  had  referred 
was  the  second  clause  of  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  article, 
in  the  following  words: 

'* '  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dupose  of  and  make  all  needful  rales 
and  regulations  respectuig  the  territory^  or  other  property  beUmging  to  the 
United  States;  and  nothing  in  the  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
prejudice  any  elainu  of  the  United  States^  or  of  any  particular  State.* 

"  The  power  here  conferred  is  over  the  *  territory  or  other  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  United  States '  —  terms  as  broad  as  could 
have  been  used  to  include  everything  which  is  property^  and 
belongs  to  the  United  States,  while  the  word  *  territory,'  instead 
of  lands  or  public  domain,  clearly  shows  that  that  single  enume- 
ration of  a  single  description  of  property  had  not  reference  to 
the  public  domain  simply,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  those 
terms  as  used  by  us,  but  was  intended  to  embrace  all  lands  and 
soils  'belonging  to  the  United  States,'  however  and  wherever 
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situated,  for  whatever  ase  and  purpose  held,  and  however 
acquired  —  all  territory.  The  power  conferred  is  identical  over 
the  Hei-ritory'  and  over  the  other  ^property,'  and  it  is  to 
'  dispose  of '  both,  and  ^  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting '  both.  The  grant  of  power  is  as  broad  as  the  terms 
'territory'  and  'property;'  and  the  whole  grant  is  alike  appli- 
cable to  both  and  either,  and  to  every  pait  and  parcel  of  each. 
Who,  then,  shall  say  that  this  provision  of  the  Constitution 
gives  to  Congress  a  power  over  the  public  domain  of  the  coun- 
try which  it  does  not  give  over  any  other  property  of  the  United 
States  ?  That  it  authorizes  Congress  to  give  away  the  public 
lands,  and  does  not  give  the  same  authonty  to  give  away  the 
public  money  ?  That  it  confers  the  power  to  distribute  to  the 
States,  for  their  separate  use,  the  money  in  the  treasury  arising 
from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  does  not  confer  the  same 
authority  to  distribute  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  any  other  money  in  the  treasury  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  from  whatever  source  derived  ?  That  it  author- 
izes the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  domain, 
usually  so  called,  and  does  not  authorize  a  like  distribution  of 
the  proceeds  of  any  other  portion  of  the  'territory'  of  the 
United  States  ?  That  the  lands  can  be  sold  to  raise  money  for 
distribution,  and  not  the  fortifications,  ships,  arms  and  any  other 
like  *  territory '  and  *  property '  belonging  to  the  United  States  ? 
That  the  property  of  the  country,  as  contradistinguished  from 
its  money,  may  be  made  a  fund  for  distribution  by  a  sale  and 
conversion  into  money,  while  the  money  itself  requii*ed  to  pur- 
chase the  property  cannot  be  so  distributed  ?  That  all  inoney  in 
the  treasury,  and  belonging  to  the  United  States,  from  whatever 
source  derived,  is  not  as  much  '  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States,'  as  'the  territory  or  other  property'  mentioned  in  this 
constitutional  provision,  and  as  much  subject  to  the  power  of 
Congress,  therein  granted  over  '  the  territory  and  oyh^x  property^ 
either  for  distribution  to  the  States,  or  for  any  other  application 
or  expenditure  ? 

"  He  would  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  contradictions  of 
this  character  could  be  contended  for  by  any  Senator;  and  he 
must,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  only  ground  upon  which  this 
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proposed  diBtribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  was  to 
be  advocated  and  defended,  was  that  the  deeds  of  cession  of  the 
public  domain  from  the  States  to  the  United  States  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  a  '  claim '  to  such  distribution  upon  some  principle, 
and  thus  brought  the  proposition  within  the  tei*ms  of  the  last 
clause  of  the  constitutional  provision  last  referred  to,  in  the 
following  words :  '  And  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  particular  State.' 

''  That  this  policy  is  urged  under  this  clause  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  is  made  more  probable  from  the  fact  that  its 
advocates  have  usually  referred  to  the  cessions  from  the  States, 
and  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  the  Revolution,  as  facts  upon 
which  the  right  to  the  distribution  on  the  part  of  the  States, 
and  the  authority  to  make  it  on  the  part  of  Congress,  were  both 
to  be  rested.  It  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  examine  the 
deeds  of  cession,  and  see  whether  they  furnished  any  foundation 
for  *  claims'  on  the  part  of  the  States,  or  any  of  them,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  above  quoted, 
or  of  a  power  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  satisfy  such  *  claims ' 
in  the  way  proposed. 

'^  Upon  this  point  his  examinations  had  induced  him  to  come 
to  the  following  conclusion,  and  he  now  stated  it  in  the  form  of 
a  proposition. 

"The  deeds  of  cession  from  the  States,  of  that  part  of  the 
public  domain  held  by  and  under  those  cessions,  do  not  contain 
anything  which  gives  the  States,  or  any  of  them,  '  claims '  to 
those  portions  of  the  public  lands,  or  to  the  proceeds  thereof, 
which  do  not  equally  exist  against  all  other  *  territory  or  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States;'  nor  do  those  deeds  of  cession 
contain  anything  which  confers  upon  Congress  any  other  or 
different  power  over  the  ceded  lands,  or  the  proceeds  from  the 
sales  thereof,  than  that  possessed,  by  the  grant  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, over  *  the  territory  and  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States'  acquired  in  any  other  manner. 

"A  brief  reference  to  the  cessions  would  establish  this  proposi- 
tion. The  States  which  made  cessions  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  and  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  were 
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five  in  number,  and  the  order  of  the  cessions,  in  point  of  time, 
were  as  follows:  New  York,  deed  of  cession  executed  1st  Mai*ch, 
1781;  Virginia,  deed  of  cession  executed  1st  March,  1784;  Massa* 
chusetts,  deed  of  cession  executed  19th  April,  1785;  Connecticut, 
deed  of  cession  executed  1.3th  September,  1786;  South  Carolina, 
deed  of  cession  executed  0th  August,  1787. 

'^All  the  deeds  of  cession  above  enumerated  were  executed  by 
the  delegates  representing  the  States  named  in  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederation,  and  in  conformity  to  laws  passed  by  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  respective  States,  conferring  the  power  upon  their 
delegates  in  the  Congress  to  make  the  cessions  for  them  respec- 
tively. He  had  carefully  examined  those  State  laws,  and  the 
deeds  executed  by  their  authority,  and  had  found  that,  in  the 
terms  of  the  grants  and  the  estates  conveyed,  the  authority 
thus  confeiTcd  upon  the  grantors  had  been  carefully  followed. 
It  would  not  be  necessary,  therefore,  for  him  to  make  a  reference 
to  the  laws.  One  to  the  deeds  executed  under  them  would  be 
sufiicient.  And  here  again  his  references  might  be  materially 
abbreviated,  as  he  found  all  the  grants  substantially  following 
either  the  foim  adopted  by  New  York  or  that  adopted  by  Vir- 
ginia, and  extracts  from  those  two  deeds  would  show  the  nature 
and  character  and  extent  of  the  estate  conveyed  in  all  the  five 
cases. 

^^  Before  he  read  the  extracts  it  would  be  profitable  to  make  a 
remark,  that  the  peculiar  language  of  the  deeds  might  be  more 
fully  understood  and  rightly  appreciated.  There  was,  at  the 
time  of  these  cessions,  no  Union,  but  a  simple  Confederation,  an 
alliance  of  the  old  thirteen  States.  The  common  government 
was  called  a  Congress,  but  it  was  moi-e  like  a  Congress  of  nations 
than  like  the  present  Congress  of  the  United  States.  All  the 
States,  however  represented,  were  equal  in  that  body,  and  it  had 
no  power  to  act  coercively,  either  upon  the  States  or  the  people 
of  the  States,  in  the  raising  of  revenue,  or  the  imposition  of  taxes 
of  any  character.  When  money  was  wanted  for  the  purposes  of 
the  common  government,  the  Congress  determined  the  sum  to  be 
raised,  apportioned  it  among  the  States  according  to  a  rule  estab- 
lished in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  called  upon  each 
State  to  raise  its  proportion  in  its  own  way,  by  virtue  of  its  own 
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taxing  powers,  and  through  the  agency  of  its  own  affairs.  If 
these  facts  are  borne  constantly  in  mind,  the  language  used  in 
the  deeds  of  cession  will  be  perfectly  intelligible. 

"  The  State  of  New  York  did  *  cede,  transfer  and  forever  relin- 
quish, to  and  for  the  only  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  States  as 
are,  or  shall  become,  parties  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  aU 
the  rights  titlCj  interest^  jurisdiction  and  daim  of  the  said  State  of 
New  York  to  all  lands  and  territories  to  the  northward  and  west- 
ward of  the  boundaries  to  which  the  said  State  is  in  manner  afore- 
said limited  and  restricted,  and  to  be  granted,  disposed  of  and 
appropriated  in  such  manner  only  as  the  Congress  of  the  said 
United  or  Confederated  States  shall  order  and  direct.' 

"  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  the  act  authoriz- 
ing and  directing  the  cession,  enact  that  the  lands  ceded  ^  shall 
be  considered  a  common  fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of 
the  United  States  as  have  become,  or  shall  become,  members 
of  the  Confederation,  or  Federal  Alliance,  of  the  said  States,  Vir- 
ginia inclusive,  according  to  their  usual  respective  proportions  in 
the  general  charge  and  expenditure,  and  shall  be  faithfully  and 
bona  fide  disposed  of  for  that  purpose,  and  for  no  other  use  or 
purpose  whatsoever;'  and  her  delegates  in  the  Congress,  in  obe- 
dience to  that  act,  transfer,  assign  and  make  over,  unto  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the  benefit  of  the  said 
States,  Virginia  inclusive,  all  righty  title  and  claim,  as  well  of  soil 
as  of  jurisdiction,  which  the  said  commonwealth  hath  to  the  ter- 
ritory or  tract  of  country  within  the  limits  of  the  Virginia  char- 
ter, situate,  lying  and  being  to  the  north-west  of  the  River  Ohio, 
to  and  for  the  uses  and  purposes,  and  on  the  conditions,  of  the 
said  recited  acU' 

^^  Such  were  the  terms  employed  and  such  the  estates  granted 
by  the  States  of  New  York  and  Virginia,  and  the  other  three 
States  named  followed  substantially  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
forms  in  their  cessions  subsequently  made.  All  the  five  States 
granted  all  they  had,  all  they  owned,  and  all  they  *'  claimed^  in 
the  lands  ceded  by  them  respectively,  and  what  was  that  ?  It 
was,  at  most,  the  sovereignty,  the  jurisdiction  of  government, 
and,  as  appurtenant  to  these,  the  right  to  purchase  the  lands  from 
the  Indians.     Perhaps  it  would  be  more  technically  proper  to  say 
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that  the  States  gfanted  the  soil,  the  fee,  of  the  land,  with  the 
sovei^eignty  and  jurisdiotion,  and  the  appuitenant  right  to  par- 
chase  the  possessory  interests  of  the  Indians.  The  substance  is 
the  same,  however,  as  each  State  granted  all  it  had,  *  all  its  right, 
title,  interest  and  claim,^  in  the  language  of  the  deeds. 

"  Is  there,  then,  in  any  of  these  deeds,  any  condition  of  rever- 
sion—  any  specific  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands, 
with  remainder  over  to  all  or  any  of  the  States  ?  None  whatever. 
The  grants  were  ^  for  the  on/y  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the 
States  as  are,  or  shall  become,  parties  to  the  Articles  of  Confede- 
ration;' 'for  the  benefit  of  the  said  States,  Virginia  inclusive;' 
and  the  proceeds  were  to  be  'a  common  fund  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  have  become,  or  shall 
become,  members  of  the  Confederation,  or  Federal  Alliance  of  the 
said  States,'  the  granting  State  inclusive,  'according  to  their 
usual  respective  proportions  in  the  general  charge  and  expendi- 
ture.'  The  States,  under  the  Confederation,  paid  their  respective 
proportions  of  the  charge  and  expenditure  of  the  common  govern- 
ment by  States,  and  each  was  to  receive  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  ceded  lands  a  share  exactly  in  proportion  to  its  share  of  the 
common  charge.  In  other  words,  its  proportion  of  that  charge, 
to  be  raised  by  taxation  upon  its  own  citizens,  was  to  be  dimin- 
ished by  its  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands,  which  pro- 
ceeds were  to  be  a  '  common  fund '  for  the  benefit,  in  that  way, 
of  all  the  States,  parties  to  the  alliance.  The  common  govei*n- 
ment,  the  Congress,  was  to  'dispose  of  the  lands,  but  for  that 
purpose,  and  no  other.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  under  the 
Confederation. 

"The  difiiculties  about  these  lands  retarded  the  consummation 
of  the  Confederacy.  The  States  which  did  not  claim  any  of  the 
ceded  lands,  as  within  their  limits,  did  claim  a  common  right  with 
the  other  States  in  them,  contending  that  they  were  not  the 
separate  property  of  certain  States,  but  a  part  of  the  royal  domain 
of  the  British  crown,  won  by  conquest  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, at  the  common  expense  and  peril  of  all  the  States,  parties  to 
the  war,  and  that  they  were  thus,  of  right,  made  the  common 
property  of  all.  The  State  of  Maryland,  though  as  active  and 
patriotic  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  as  her  sister  States,  did 
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not  sabscribe  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation  until  the  day  of  the 
date  of  the  New  Tork  deed  of  cession,  standing  oat  exclusively 
upon  her  claim  to  a  common  right  in  these  lands. 

^The  Constitution  was  formed  in  1787,  subsequently  adopted 
by  the  States,  they  being  the  same  States  which  were  parties  to 
the  Confederation  or  Federal  Alliance,  and  consequently  to  the 
deeds  of  cession,  and  the  new  government  went  into  operation 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1789.  Still  the  cessions  were  imperfect. 
The  States  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  claiming  large  por- 
tions of  the  western  lands  as  within  their  respective  chartered 
limits,  had  made  no  cessions  to  the  common  government.  They 
did,  however,  subsequently  cede,  not  to  the  Confederation  but  to 
the  Union,  at  the  following  dates :  North  Carolina,  deed  of  ces- 
sion executed  25th  February,  1790;  Georgia,  deed  of  cession  exe- 
cuted 16th  June,  1802. 

'^  The  deeds  from  these  two  States  were  in  all  material  respects, 
so  far  as  this  argument  is  concerned,  similar  to  those  executed  by 
the  five  States  before  named.  They,  like  the  other  deeds,  contain 
no  reversionary  clauses,  no  specific  applications  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  lands  with  remainders  over  to  the  granting  States,  or  any 
other;  but  expressly  declare  the  ceded  lands  '  a  common  fund ' 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Union  to  which  they  ceded. 

^^  The  fact  that  these  States  had  not  made  cessions  at  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  may,  and  probably  does, 
account  for  the  insertion  in  that  instrument  of  the  clause  last 
above  quoted,  '  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
particular  State.'  What  has  been  before  said  will  show  that 
other  States  did  claim  a  common  right  in  the  unceded  lands,  not 
as  their  individual  and  separate  property,  but  as  the  property  of 
the  nation,  —  of  the  Confederation  before  the  Constitution,  of  the 
Union  afterward.  Still,  the  ceding  States  claimed  them  as  their 
several  property,  and  hence  the  language,  that  the  Constitution 
should  not  ^  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
particular  State.'  If  this  conjecture  be  well  founded,  the  deeds 
of  cession  from  these  two  States  put  at  rest  forever  the  '  claims ' 
referred  to,  of  all  the  parties  interested,  by  the  surrender  and 
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relinquishment  on  one  side  and  the  acceptance  and  satisfaction 
on  the  other. 

^  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  there  is  not,  upon  the  face  of 
any  of  these  deeds,  any  ground  for  '  claims '  in  favor  of  any  or  all 
of  the  States  against  the  United  States,  beyond  the  obligation 
upon  the  latter  to  administer  the  common  fund  constituted  by 
the  cessions  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  whole  Union,  and  the 
right  of  the  former  to  have  it  so  administered.  '  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  powers  of  Congress  over  this  fund,  under  the 
Confederation,  it  is  not  now  material,  as  the  parties  to  the  Con- 
federation are  the  same  parties  which  formed  and  adopted  the 
Constitution,  and  voluntarily  merged  the  old  in  the  new  govern- 
ment, with  new  and  different  and  defined  powers.  The  Congress 
under  the  Constitution  cannot  look  behind  that  instrument  for 
cither  powers  or  prohibitions,  not  even  to  these  deeds  of  cession, 
or  to  any  other  act  of  a  single  State  or  of  the  confederated  States. 
If  it  possess  any  power  over  this  common  fund  constituted  by  the 
deeds  of  cession,  that  power  must  be  found  in  the  Constitution, 
and  be  exercised  in  obedience  to  its  provisions.  This  will  be 
admitted  as  to  the  two  cessions  made  subsequent  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  to  the  Union ;  and  no  man  has  ever  yet  been  found 
to  contend  that  the  different  portions  of  the  ceded  lands  are  sub- 
ject to  different  rules  of  disposition,  or  that  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress over  them  are  different.  Still,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  in 
this  connection,  that  the  power  conferred  by  all  the  deeds  of  ces- 
sion was  ^  to  dispose '  of  the  lands,  and  the  power  conferred  by 
the  Constitution  is  '  to  dispose,'  etc.,  of  the  '  territory  or  other 
property  '  of  the  United  States. 

'^  It  is  said,  however,  that  these  lands  were,  in  fact,  ceded  to 
pay  the  debt  of  the  Revolution;  and,  that  debt  being  paid,  that 
there  is  an  equitable  right  in  favor  of  the  States  to  a  reversion  of 
the  funds,  or  to  the  remainder  of  the  proceeds,  for  their  indi- 
vidual and  separate  use.  Indeed,  so  confidently  was  this  opinion 
entertained  by  one  honorable  Senator,  and  he  too  a  distinguished 
lawyer  [Mr.  Crittenden],  that  he  had,  upon  a  former  occasion, 
said  he  verily  believed,  if  a  suit  in  chancery  could  be  instituted 
against  the  government,  the  States  would  obtain  a  decree  for  the 
retrocession  of  the  lauds  or  a  distribution  of  their  proceedb. 
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'*  Had  this  assamption  that  the  lands  were  ceded  for  the  specrfio 
purpose  of  paying  the  debt  of  the  Revolution  any  foundation  in 
fact  ?  The  assumption,  so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  ascertain 
its  foundation,  was  rested  upon  the  resolution  of  the  old  Congress, 
of  the  10th  of  October,  1780.  That  resolution  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

^*  ^Be8olf)&dy  That  the  unappropriated  lands  that  may  be  ceded  or  relin- 
quished to  the  United  States,  by  any  particular  State,  pursuant  to  the 
recommendation  of  Congress  of  the  sixth  day  of  September  last,  shall  be 
digptmd  of  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  United  States,  and  be  settled  and 
formed  into  distinct  republican  States,  which  shall  become  members  of  the 
federal  Union,  and  have  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence as  the  other  States;  that  each  State  which  shall  be  so  formed 
shall  contain  a  suitable  extent  of  territory,  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  square,  or  as  near  thereto  as  circum- 
stances will  admit.  ThoA  the  necessary  and  reasonable  esppenses  iohieh  an^ 
particular  State  shall  have  incurred  since  the  commencement  oj  the  present  war^ 
in  sttbduing  any  British  postSy  or  in  maintaining  forts  or  ga/rrisons  within  and 
for  the  defense^  or  in  acquiring  any  paH  of  the  territory  that  may  be  ceded  or 
relinquished  to  the  United  States^  shaU  be  reimbursed.  That  the  said  lands  shall 
be  granted  or  settled  at  such  times  and  under  such  regulations  as  shall  here- 
after be  agreed  on  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  or  any  nuie 
or  more  of  them.* 

^^  Here  is  a  promise  of  a  speciiic  appropriation  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  lands,  or  other  means,  for  a  certain  object,  namely,  to 
reimburse  the  States  the  necessary  and  reasonable  expenses 
incurred  by  them,  after  the  conmiencement  of  the  war,  in  sub- 
duing British  posts  within  the  ceded  territory — in  maintaining 
forts  and  garrisons  within  and  for  the  defense  of  the  ceded  ter- 
ritory, or  in  acquiring  any  part  of  the  ceded  territory.  These 
items  of  expenditure  were  made  claims  in  favor  of  the  States 
against  the  United  States,  but  not  claims  upon  the  lands  particu- 
larly. They  were  to  be  claims  in  favor  of  the  particular  States 
incurring  the  expenses  against  the  common  treasury,  and  might 
be  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  the  lands,  or  from  any 
other  means,  as  the  United  States  should  choose.  The  cessions 
were  not  to  be  made  conditional  and  dependent  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  these  expenses,  and  no  such  condition  is  found  in  any  one 
of  the  deeds  of  cession.  Tet  this  was  a  sort  of  specific  obliga^ 
Uon  connected  with  the  cessions,  but  not  to  pay  the  debt  of  the 
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Revolution,  or  any  poitiou  of  it,  which  was  a  charge  against  the 
common  government.  It  was  simply  an  obligation  to  pay  cer- 
tain specified  expenses  which  had  been  incurred  during  the  war, 
by  particular  States,  in  acquiring  the  land  or  in  defending  it. 

'^  While,  then,  this  resolution  furnishes  no  ground  for  the 
assumption  that  the  lands  were  ceded  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
paying  the  debt  of  the  Revolution,  with  any  legal  or  equitable 
reversion  to  the  States,  or  remainder  over  in  the  proceeds  after 
the  payment  of  that  debt,  it  does  furnish,  in  this  very  stipula- 
tion to  reimburse  to  the  ceding  States  all  the  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  acquiring  and  defending  the  lands,  the  strongest  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  that  no  such  reversion  or  remainder,  either 
equitable  or  legal,  was  contemplated,  and  that  no  other  obliga- 
tion or  indebtedness  was  contracted  by  the  common  government 
to  the  States  than  that  mentioned  and  directly  assumed.  That 
obligation  has  been  long  since  discharged*  Those  expenses  of 
the  States  were  assumed  and  paid  by  this  government,  together 
with  their  separate  debts  contracted  to  carry  on  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  both  together  formed  a  part  of  that  mass  of 
national  debt  which  this  government  has  finally  paid.  No  claim, 
therefore,  in  favor  of  any  State,  can  now  be  sustained  upon  this 
part  of  the  resolution,  and  none  other  of  a  pecuniary  character 
was  incurred  by  it. 

^'  The  deed  of  cession  of  Massachusetts  makes  express  refer- 
ence to  this  resolution,  and  declares  that  the  cession  of  that 
State  is  made  in  conformity  with  it.  A  i-eferenco  is  made  in  this 
resolution  to  a  recommendation  of  Congress  of  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1780.  That  is  a  report  and  resolution  adopted  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  instructions  from  the  State  of  Maryland  to  her 
delegates,  respecting  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  contain- 
ing a  declaration  as  to  her  conmion  rights  in  the  lands,  the  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  authorizing  her 
cession,  and  a  remonstrance  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  upon 
the  same  general  subjects,  all  before  Congress  at  the  same  time, 
and  all  referred  to  the  same  committee  of  the  body,  which 
made  the  report,  and  proposed  a  resolution,  by  way  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  States  here  referred  to.  This  report  and  reso- 
lution is  no  other  way  important  to  this  discussion  than  to  show, 
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as  part  of  the  history  of  the  period,  that  the  cessions  from  the 
States  were  urged,  not  so  much  on  the  ground  of  the  pecuniary 
benefit  to  be  derived  to  the  common  government,  as  to  promote 
harmony  among  the  States,  to  perfect  the  alliance  and  bring  into 
the  confederation  the  State  of  Maryland,  which  State  declined 
to  subscribe  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  consequence  of 
differences  about  these  lands.  A  reference  to  this  report  was  to 
him  a  matter  of  the  highest  gratification,  as  it  presents  the  State 
which  he  has  the  honor  in  part  to  represent  here,  foremost  in  the 
exhibition  of  that  patriotic  liberality  which  did  finally  perfect 
the  alliance,  cement  the  union  of  the  States,  and  lead  to  the 
glorious  consequences,  the  blessings  of  which  we  now  enjoy. 

"  Nothing,  however,  is  found  in  any  of  these  proceedings  upon 
which  to  found  the  assumption  that  the  cessions  were  made  for 
the  specific  object  of  paying  the  debt  of  the  Revolution;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  report  and  both  resolutions  rebut  that  assump- 
tion directly,  and  exhibit  other  and  higher  objects  as  moving  the 
States  to  those  grants  —  objects  connected  with  the  harmony  of 
the  States,  the  union  of  the  States,  and,  consequently,  with  their 
success  in  the  fearful  struggle  which  was  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion of  our  independent  existence  as  a  nation.  He  felt  authorized 
to  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  assumption  had  no  foundation  in 
fact,  and  could  not  be  sustained  by  the  history  of  the  transac- 
tions; and,  it  failing,  the  assumed  rights  of  reversion  or  remainder 
in  the  States  to  the  lands,  or  their  proceeds,  supposed  to  flow 
from  and  rest  upon  it,  must  fall  with  it. 

^' Still  another  ground  is  assumed,  however,  and  that  is,  that 
an  equitable  right  to  the  net  proceeds  of  these  lands,  after  the 
payment  of  debt  of  the  Revolution,  results  in  favor  of  the  States, 
notwithstanding  there  are  not,  in  the  deeds  of  cession,  or  in  any 
of  the  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  States  or  of  the  United 
States,  any  terms  or  conditions  of  reversion,  any  reservations  of 
remainders,  or  any  specific  application  of  the  fund  to  the  pay- 
ment of  that  debt.  This  broad  assumption  of  an  equity  would 
require  examination  in  various  aspects. 

"The  first  step  in  this  examination  would  seem  to  him  to  be 
to  inquire  to  what  parties  this  equitoMe  reversion  or  right,  not 
claimed  as  matter  of  law,  or  of  fair  legal  inference  from  the 
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deeds,  but  as  a  general  equity^  without  specified  foundation, 
would  inure,  in  case  the  right  should  be  recognized  ?  Could  it 
be  to  any  other  parties  than  those  making  the  grants?  He 
thought  not.  It  was  found  that  there  was  no  reversion  in  terms, 
and  no  remainder  reserved,  either  to  the  ceding  States,  or  to  all 
the  States,  and  the  claim  was  one  of  mere  equity,  without  legal 
foundation,  and  said  to  result  from  the  conveyances.  Gould  such 
a  claim  reauU  to  parties  not  known,  not  thought  of,  not  in  exist- 
ence, at  the  time  the  grants  were  made  ?  He  admitted  the  right 
of  any  grantor  of  an  estate  to  secure  remainders  and  reversions 
to  any  parties  he  might  choose,  whether  in  existence  or  not  at 
the  time  of  the  grant ;  but  he  could  not  conceive  of  a  resulting 
legal  right,  much  less  of  a  resulting  equity^  to  an  entire  stranger 
to  the  conveyance,  to  one  of  whose  existence  the  grantor  had  not 
a  thought,  and  toward  whom  there  could  have  been  no  intention 
of  making  the  grant.  The  claim  is  that  of  a  mere  legal  or  equi- 
table consequence.  It  is  rested  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
estate  conveyed  was  a  mere  trust,  that  the  trusts  have  been  ful- 
filled in  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  the  Revolution,  and  that,  in 
the  absence  of  other  express  provision,  a  reversion,  legal  or  equi- 
table, follows.  Follows  to  whom  ?  To  what  parties  ?  To  any 
but  the  grantors?  Certainly  not.  It  was  competent  for  them 
to  have  secured  remainder  and  reversions  to  whatever  parties 
they  pleased  ;  but  it  is  admitted  that  they  did  not  do  so  to  any 
parties,  by  the  terms  of  their  grants.  If,  therefore,  any  such 
resulting  right  can  be  sustained,  it  must  be  in  favor  of  the  seven 
ceding  States  only,  and  upon  the  pidnciple  that  whatever  remains 
from  an  estate  granted,  beyond  the  full  purpose  and  object  of 
the  grant,  as  well  by  legal  as  by  equitable  consequences,  reverts 
to  the  grantor.  In  other  words,  what  is  not  granted  is  retained, 
and  when  the  grant  is  satisfied  the  remainder,  if  any,  rests  where 
it  did  before  the  grant. 

''If  this  position  be  wrong,  and  the  deeds  of  cession  are  suscep- 
tible of  a  construction  which  will  make  this  equitable  remainder 
or  reversion  inure  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  States,  yet  the  claim 
assumes  that  the  lands  have  been  a  mere  trust  in  the  hands  of 
the  fedei-al  government,  a  trust  to  repay  the  debt  of  the  Revolu- 
tion simply;  and  that  the  remaining  or  reversionary  claim  in 
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£avor  of  the  States  ia  one  exclusively  equitable,  there  being  nei- 
ther the  specific  application  of  the  fund  nor  the  resulting  right 
expressed  in  the  grants.  In  this  sense  the  equity  must,  of  course, 
be  claimed  from  the  trustee,  subject  to  all  equitable  demands 
against  the  estate  in  his  hands.  How,  then,  will  this  claim,  inter- 
posed in  favor  of  the  States,  to  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands, 
stand,  upon  a  fair  adjustment  of  accounts  between  the  trustee 
and  the  cestuis  que  trusts^  —  between  the  United  States,  which 
have  held  and  managed  the  fund,  and  the  several  States  in 
whose  favor  the  claim  is  made  ? 

"It  has  already  been  seen  that,  so  far  as  the  pecuniary  inte- 
rests were  concerned,  the  States  did  not  convey  a  clear  title,  but 
the  mere  right  to  purchase  such  a  title  from  the  Indians.  The 
trustee,  therefore,  must  make  this  purchase  to  bring  the  trust 
fund  into  a  productive  state  at  all,  or  to  render  it  possible  to 
perform  the  trust,  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  payment  of  the 
debt  of  the  Revolution.  If  these  be  sound  positions,  there  is  a 
very  short  way  of  showing  that  the  equity  in  the  remainder,  or 
reversion,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  however  clearly  it  may  exist, 
cannot  yet  attach,  because  the  net  annual  proceeds  of  the  lands 
do  not  now,  and  are  not  anticipated  for  the  year  to  come,  to  be 
equal  to  the  current  charges  upon  the  treasury,  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Indian  titles,  and  that  branch  of  the  Revolutionary  debt 
yet  undischarged.  Two  items  only  of  the  current  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  government  will  demonstrate  this  fact. 

"The  Indian  annuities  are  debts  contracted  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Indian  title  to  these  lands,  and  the  Revolutionary  pen- 
sions are,  upon  every  fair  principle  of  equity,  a  part  of  that  debt 
which  it  is  assumed  the  lands  were  to  pay.  It  might  be  said 
that  these  pensions  were  mere  gratuities,  disconnected  from  the 
legal  debt  at  the  time  of  the  cessions  and  therefore  not  legally 
chargeable  upon  the  fund  thus  provided  for  the  payment  of  that 
debt.  Admit  this  objection  in  its  legal  sense,  and  what  is  its 
equitcible  aspect  ?  Why  have  the  pensions  been  granted  ?  Is  it 
not  because  resolutions  of  the  Gongi*ess  held  out  inducements  to 
enter  the  military  service  of  the  country  which  were  not  fulfilled, 
and  because  the  currency  in  which  the  soldiers  in  that  memor- 
able war  were  paid  was  valueless  ?      Were  not  these,  then,  equU 
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table  claims  against  the  United  States,  and  are  not  the  payments 
equitable  charges  upon  a  fund  dedicated  to  the  payment  of  the 
Revolationary  debt,  before  a  mere  inferential  and  consequential 
equity  can  sweep  away  that  fund?.  It  did  not  appear  to  him 
that  the  point  admitted  of  argument.  It  was  too  clear  for  dis- 
cussion and  too  just  for  resistance.  He  would  state  the  account 
current  between  the  treasury  and  the  lands,  upon  this  simple 
principle,  and  see  what  was  the  equitable  remainder  or  reversion 
to  the  States. 

**The  actual  amount  payable  to  the  various  Indian  tribes 
annually  from  the  public  treasury,  as  annuities  secured  to 
tbem  by  different  treaties  and  as  interest  upon  money 
stipulated  by  treaty  to  be  permanently  invested  and  not 
yet  invested,  as  shown  by  a  statement  in  his  hand  care- 
fully prepared  at  the  Indian  office,  is $817,793  00 

**The  actual  payments  from  the  treasury  for  Revolutionary 
pensions  for  the  year  1830,  as  shown  by  a  statement  from 
the  ollice  of  the  Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treasuiy  and 
now  before  him,  were 2,066,136  76 

'*  Making  together  an  amount  of  annuities  for  Indian  lands 
and  pensions  to  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution, 
payable  annually  from  the  national  treasury,  of $3,778,028  76 

**  The  estimated  receipts  into  the  treasury  from  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  for  the  present  year  are  Just  about  the  same 
as  the  actual  receipts  of  last  year,  and  either  sum  is 3,500,000  00 

**  This  will  leave  an  annual  balance  of  the  annuities  and  Revo- 
lutionary pensions,  over  and  above  the  whole  current  pro- 
ceeds of  the  lands,  of $273,928  75 


^'  This  will  be  about  the  true  state  of  things  for  the  last  and 
the  present  years.  It  is  true  that  the  payments  for  Revolu- 
tionary pensions  are  now  diminishing,  from  the  death  of  the 
pensioners,  more  rapidly  than  they  are  increased  by  new  applica- 
tions and  admissions  under  the  existing  laws,  and  this  diminution 
will  be  annually  more  and  more  rapid  if  further  legislation  does 
not  prevent  it.  It  is  also  true  that  many  of  the  Indian  annuities 
are  for  terms  of  years,  and  the  expiration  of  such  annuities  may 
sink  the  amount  of  payments  under  that  head,  if  new  treaties  do 
not  make  a  corresponding  addition.     So  also  the  annual  sales  of 
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lands  may  be  extended  in  fature  years,  and  thus  this  comparison 
be  changed.  But  at  present  there  are  no  net  proceeds  from  the 
lands,  if  these  two  single  items  are  made  an  annual  charge  upon 
them.  Still  there  are  constant  annual  charges  of  the  highest 
necessity,  which  are  not  included  here,  and  which,  by  the  admis- 
sion  of  all,  should  be  deducted  to  arrive  at  the  net  proceeds  for 
distribution.  He  referred  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  land 
system,  of  the  General  Land  Office  here,  of  the  various  local  land 
offices,  of  surveys,  and  all  those  classes  of  expenditures  which 
are  paid  by  annual  appropriations  from  the  treasury,  and  not  by 
commissions  upon  the  money  collected.  These  expenses  cannot 
fall  short  of,  and  are  more  likely  to  exceed,  half  a  million  annually. 
He  had  caused  them  to  be  ascertained  for  the  five  years,  com- 
mencing with  1833  and  ending  with  1837,  to  be  used  for  another 
purpose,  and  during  that  period  they  averaged  more  than  one 
million  per  annum.  Those,  however,  were  years,  or  at  least  some  of 
them,  when  the  surveys  and  sales  were  unusually  extensive.  Still 
half  that  average,  he  thought,  could  not  be  excessive  for  ordinary 
years.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  no  mention  is  here  made 
of  annual  payments  for  holding  new  treaties,  for  new  purchases 
of  land  from  the  Indians,  and  for  the  many  other  constant  but 
uncertain  expenditures  growing  out  of  the  acquirement  of  title, 
management  and  sale  of  these  lands,  and  nothing  is  said  of  the 
expenses  of  the  frequent  Indian  wars  which  have  attended  the 
execution  of  the  various  treaties  and  the  clearing  the  lands  from 
Indian  possession. 

^  He  would  now  pass  to  another  part  of  the  argument.  He 
had  already  said  that  the  right  of  the  States  to  the  distribution 
proposed,  and  the  power  and  duty  of  Congress  to  make  it,  had 
been  attempted  to  be  rested  upon  the  deeds  of  cession  from  the 
States  to  the  United  States,  and  the  alleged  object  and  purpose 
of  those  cessions.  He  had  previously  attempted  to  show  that 
neither  those  deeds,  nor  any  of  the  proceedings,  either  on  the 
part  of  the  States  or  the  United  States,  presented  any  resting 
place  for  the  assumptions  in  question.  He  might,  however,  have 
been  mistaken  in  his  efforts  to  accomplish  that  object,  and  it 
would  be  too  great  an  exhibition  of  vanity  on  his  part  to  say  he 
had  accomplished  what  he  had  hoped  to  accomplish  upon  those 
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points.  He  must,  therefore,  parsae  the  argmnent  farther.  Sap- 
pofle  he  had  wholly  failed  to  establish  those  positions,  a  consequenoe 
followed  from  which  there  was  no  escape,  and  that  he  woold  now 
state. 

"  No  right  of  the  States,  or  power  or  dnty  of  Congress,  based 
upon  the  deeds  of  cession,  conld  apply  to  any  other  than  the 
ceded  territory.  This  most  be  admitted,  for  whether  the  cessions 
contained  upon  their  face  reversionary  rights  to  the  ceding  States, 
or  remainders  over  to  all  the  States,  no  sach  rights  could  attach, 
or  be  valid,  either  in  law  or  equity,  beyond  the  limits  and  interests 
of  the  estate  covered  by  the  deeds;  the  estate  to  which  the 
grantors  in  the  deeds  claimed  title  or  interest.  He  would  not, 
for  a  moment,  presume  that  any  Senator  would  attempt  to  push 
the  right  of  the  States  to  a  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  upon  such  grounds  beyond  this  limit,  and  he  would 
therefore  proceed  to  show  how  far  short  of  the  ground  covered 
by  the  proposition  before  the  Senate  this  justification  of  its  prin- 
ciple and  equity  would  be  found  to  cover. 

*'  The  boundaries  of  the  cessions  were,  invariably,  all  the  lands 
situate  without  and  beyond  certain  defined  limits,  northerly, 
westerly  or  southerly,  and  without  any  prescribed  extent,  or 
specified  limit,  north,  west  or  south.  The  limits  of  the  ceding 
States  in  those  directions  were  fixed  and  defined,  and  the  grants 
were  of  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  granting  State  without 
and  beyond  its  boundaries.  The  most  which  can  be  asked, 
therefore,  as  the  outer  limits  of  the  ceded  lands,  is  the  outer 
limits  of  the  United  States  as  established  by  the  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  of  1783.  This  must  follow  from  the  fact  that  the  lands, 
whether  in  fact  the  property  of  the  confederation  of  States,  or 
of  the  seven  ceding  States,  were  held  by  conquest  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  extend  beyond  the 
boundaries  fixed  in  the  treaty  which  terminated  the  war,  and 
fixed  the  limits  of  territory  for  the  belligerent  paities.  The 
western  and  southern  of  these  boundaries  are  now  alone  mate- 
rial, as  the  northern  and  noith-westem  is  the  present  limit  of 
British  and  American  possessions.  The  western  and  southern 
of  these  boundaries,  beginning  upon  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  are 
described  in  the  treaty  as  follows  : 
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**  *  And  from  thence  on  a  due  weet  course  to  the  River  Mississippi,  thence 
by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  said  River  Mississippi  until  it 
shall  intersect  the  northernmost  part  of  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude ;  south  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  due  east  from  the  determination  of  the 
line  last  mentioned,  in  the  latitude  of  thirty-one  degrees  north  of  the  equa- 
tor, to  the  middle  of  the  River  Apalachicola  or  Oatohouche;  thence  along 
the  middle  thereof  to  its  junction  with  Flint  river;  thence  straight  to  the 
head  of  St.  Mary's  river;  and  thence  down  along  the  middle  of  St.  Mary's 
river  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.' 

"  ThuB  makiDg  the  middle  of  the  Mississippi  river  the  western, 
and  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  these  cessions.  With  these  boundaries  the  ceded  lands 
do  not  include  any  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi;  and 
the  territory  of  Iowa  and  the  States  of  Missouri,  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana,  and  all  the  country  west  of  them,  are  free  from  any 
claim  of  the  States  growing  out  of  the  deeds  of  cession.  So, 
also,  those  parts  of  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  south 
of  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Territory  of  Florida,  are  equally  untouched  by  these  grants.  It 
may  be  well  further  to  specify  what  the  grants  do  not  touch, 
before  seeing  what  they  did  cover  and  convey.  They  did  not 
then  touch  any  portion  of  the  old  thirteen  States,  as  at  present 
bounded,  or  any  portion  of  the  present  States  of  Maine,  Vermont, 
and  Kentucky.  A  very  small  portion  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
was  ceded  by  the  deed  of  cession  of  North  Carolina;  but  the 
remnants  of  land  were  so  scattered,  and  so  badly  located,  that 
the  government  has  never  yet  supposed  it  a  matter  of  interest  to 
cause  their  survey,  or  to  open  a  land  office  and  attempt  a  sale  of 
lands  within  that  State.  Indeed,  it  seems  now  certain  that 
nothing  is  to  come  to  the  common  treasury  from  the  public 
lands  in  Tennessee,  as  a  bill  passed  this  body  at  its  last  session, 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  to  cede  the  remnants  of  those  lands 
to  that  State  without  compensation;  and  a  similar  bill  has  again 
passed  by  the  same  vote,  at  the  present  session.  Thus  the  whole 
cession  of  North  GaroUna  is  disposed  of,  without  bringing  one 
dollar  into  the  treasury;  for  he  found  that  the  law  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Tennessee  described  the  State  as  'all  the 
territory  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina.'    He  did  not  mention  this  fact  to  the  prejudice  of  that  old. 
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patriotic,  republican  State.  Her  cession  had  given  to  the  Union 
one  of  the  proudest  of  the  present  sisters  of  the  family ;  and  it 
was  made  with  a  patriotic  devotion  to  that  Union  not  inferior  to 
that  which  governed  the  action  of  any  other  of  the  seven  ceding 
States.  Yet  when  a  claim  for  a  reverson,  or  an  equitable 
remainder,  was  interposed  against  this  government,  a  fact  like 
this  spoke  volumes  in  relation  to  that  equity.  It  showed,  beyond 
the  power  of  question,  what  net  proceeds  one  of  the  ceding 
States  would  receive,  if  the  right  of  reversion  to  the  ceding 
States  alone  should  be  admitted,  and  the  equity  claimed  should 
be  adjusted  by  that  rule. 

"  There  were  other  facts  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  to 
which  it  might  be  well  to  refer  in  this  connection.  The  cession 
of  Georgia  was  last  made,  and  comprehended  all  those  portions 
of  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  which  are  north  of  the 
thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude;  and  it  is  daily  contended 
here,  by  the  friends  of  this  proposition  for  distribution,  and  has 
been  regularly  so  contended,  ever  since  the  Cherokee  controversy 
has  been  known  to  the  country,  that  the  federal  government,  by 
the  terms  of  this  cession,  had  contracted  to  pay  all  and  more 
than  the  ce^ed  lands  were  in  fact  worth;  and  ever  since  the 
late  Cherokee  treaty,  extinguishing  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands 
in  the  State  of  Georgia,  this  argument,  which,  previous  to  that 
period,  was  only  hypothesis,  has  been  assumed  as  demonstration. 
The  net  proceeds  of  the  Georgia  cession,  then,  must  be  much 
like  those  of  North  Carolina,  nothing,  Virginia  is  claimed  to 
have  made  the  great  and  material  cession,  and  yet  Virginia  did 
not  cede  Kentucky,  the  only  part  of  the  great  unappropriated 
country,  in  all  probability,  falling  within  her  chartered  limits. 
Kentucky  was  constituted  a  State  from  the  acknowledged  bounds 
of  Virginia,  as  was  Maine,  at  a  much  later  day,  from  those  of 
Massachusetts.  These  facts  were  not  mentioned,  or  referred  to, 
for  the  purpose  of  detracting  from  the  patriotic  liberality,  public 
spirit,  and  devotion  to  the  Union,  of  Virginia.  Far  from  it.  She 
claimed  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio  rather  by  conquest 
than  by  chartered  right,  and  she  ceded  her  claim,  whatever  it 
might  be,  as  a  common  fund  to  the  Union,  upon  terms  which  yet 
show,  upon  their  face,  that  her  object  was  the  extension  of  those 
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free  Republican  principles  she  has  ever  so  dearly  cherished,  and 
60  fearlessly  maintained,  rather  than  any  pecuniary  consideration 
to  herself,  or  even*  to  the  Union. 

"  These  facts,  however,  show  that  from  all  the  ceded  territory 
south-west  of  the  Ohio,  no  net  proceeds  were  to  come,  or  ever 
can  come,  into  the  common  treasury,  either  for  distribution  or 
for  any  other  pui'pose. 

"It  would  be  proper  here  to  extend  a  little  farther  an  idea 
following  from  a  former  position  of  his  argument.  He  had 
attempted  to  show,  and  he  thought  upon  unanswerable  grounds, 
that  if  any  right  of  remainder,  or  reversion  to  the  ceded  lands, 
or  to  their  proceeds,  whether  legal  or  equitable,  can  be  sustained 
in  favor  of  any  of  the  States,  it  must  result  to  the  ceding  States 
only,  as  it  was  only  asserted  and  claimed  as  an  inference  and  conse- 
quence of  law  or  equity,  from  the  grants,  and  the  alleged  object 
and  purpose  of  the  grants.  He  now  wished  to  inquire,  upon  the 
supposition  that  such  a  right  should  be  admitted,  what  would  be 
the  state  of  things  with  the  ceding  States.  He  found,  upon  a 
careful  examination  of  the  deeds  of  cession,  that  the  descriptions 
of  the  territory  ceded  by  New  York  and  Massachustts  were 
identical;  and  without  stopping  to  inquire  where,  within  the 
present  bounds  of  the  United  States,  that  territory  was,  who 
should  determine  what  the  rights  of  these  States  would  respec- 
tively be  to  such  remainder  or  reversion  V  Let  the  cessions  of 
Connecticut  and  Sonth  Carolina  be  examined  with  the  same  view, 
and  let  those  who  could,  answer  these  inquiries. 

"  He  would  now  proceed  to  show  where  and  what  the  ceded 
lands  in  fact  were,  regardless  of  the  question  as  to  what  State 
may  have  originally  owned  them,  or  what  State  may  now  be 
entitled  to  a  remainder  or  reversion  of  them,  or  their  proceeds. 
Those  portions  of  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  north  of 
the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude,  the  States  of  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  and  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin, 
embrace  the  country,  and,  from  a  calculation  made  at  the  Land 
Office,  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
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*'  '  The  whole  number  of  acres  within  those  districts  of 

country  were 281 ,773,379 

*<  *  From  this  quantity,  the  number  of  acres  reserved ^n  the 

deeds  of  cession  were 7,226,405 

'*  '  Leaving  the  number  of  acres  actually  ceded,  including  the 

cession  of  Georgia 224,546,974 

**  '  Out  of  these  lands  Congress  has  made  certain  specific 

grants,  viz. : 

**  *  For  military  bounty  lands  (acres) 4, 266,616 

"  *  For  schools,  roads,  canals,  etc 8,678,278 

And  there  was  reserved  in  Indian  treaties,  to 

be  sold  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  Indians,  6,830,054 
And  certain  private  claims  upon  the  lands 

north-west  of  the  Ohio,  existing  previous  to 

the  cessions,  have  been  since  allowed,  and 

have  taken 2,810,266 

22,080,209 

Thus  leaving  the  number  of  acres  for  sale,  and  to  pro- 
duce money  to  the  treasury,  out  of  the  whole  cessions,  202,466,765 
'*  *  Of  this  quantity  of  the  ceded  lands,  the  Indian  title  still 
remains  not  yet  extinguished,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
United  States  have  not  purchas<)d  the  following  parcels, 
viz.: 

**  *  In  the  State  of  Ohio  (acres) 107,816 

*'  '  In  the  State  of  Indiana  (acres) 504,800 

'*  *  In  the  State  of  Michigan  (acres)   8,932,440 

**  *  In  the  Territory  ot  Wisconsin  (acres) 17,377,676 

26,922,731 


((   c 


'*  '  This  leaves  the  number  of  acres  owned  by  the  United 
States,  by  clear  title,  and  which  could  have  been  and 
can  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  treasury 175,544,034 

'*  *  Out  of  this  number  of  acres  the  United  States  had,  on 

the  80th  of  September,  1889,  sold  and  received  pay  for,      69,678,915 


*^  '  Leaving,  of  the  ceded  lands,  susceptible  of  sale,  on  the 
1st  of  October,  1839,  this  number  of  acres,  though  por- 
tions had  not  been  surveyed  and  made  **  subject  to  sale,'*    106 ,  865 ,  119 

"'  *  These  lands  are  situate  in  the  following  States  and  Terri- 
tories, viz. : 

"  *  In  the  State  of  Ohio  (acres) 1,801,394 

**  *  In  the  State  of  Indiana  (acres) 4,984,354 

In  the  State  of  Illinois  (acres) 19,436,870 

Carried  forward 26,222,618 
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Brought  forward 26,222,618 

'*  '  In  the  State  of  Michigan  (acres) 20,998,498 

*'  '  In  the  State  of  Alabama  (acres) 19,940,585 

*'  '  In  the  State  of  Mississippi  (acres) 11,549,008 

**  *  In  Uie  Territory  of  Wisconsin  (acres) 27,154,420 

105,865,119' 


"  These  statements,  as  will  be  seen,  exclude  the  remnants  of 

the  ceded  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States  in  the  State  of 

!  Tennessee.     The  reasons  for  that  exclusion  have  been  before 

I  given,  and  the  simple  fact  only  requires  mention  here.     It  will  be 

I  seen  from  the  above  table  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  these 

I 

;  lands  are  in  States  extensively  settled;  and  whether,  from  the 

fact  of  those  settlements  and  the  improvements  consequent  upon 
them,  the  lands  are  worth  more  than  the  average  of  the  public 
lands,  or  whether  they  are,  from  this  same  fact  of  extensive  set- 
tlements, culled  and  inferior  lands,  he  had  no  means  of  determin- 
ing. The  term  of  years  for  which  many  of  these  lands  have 
remained  in  the  market,  and  subject  to  sale  at  $1.25  per  acre  to 
any  purchaser  who  should  choose  to  enter  them,  is  certainly  not 
favorable  evidence  either  as  to  their  quality  or  location  or  both. 
''  Such,  however,  is  the  extent  and  present  condition  of  this 
ceded  temtory,  and  such  the  fund  from  which  any  distribution, 
rested  upon  the  deeds  of  cession,  must  be  made,  and  not  from 
that  great  public  domain  of  the  Union,  the  most  of  which  has 
been  acquired,  not  from  the  States,  but  by  purchases  from  foreign 
governments,  by  the  powers  of  the  Union,  and  with  the  *  pro- 

I  P^rty,'  tJie  money ^  of  the  Union. 

"This  would  bring  him  to  a  further  position  which,  in  his 
mind,  was  most  material  to  the  present  discussion.  The  assump- 
tion was  that  an  equity  on  the  part  of  the  States,  to  the  disti'i- 
bution  proposed,  did  actually  exist,  from  whatever  source  that 
equity  was  derived  and  upon  whatever  foundation  it  might  rest. 
Still  the  equity  set  up  and  contended  for  was  merely  to  the  net 
proceeds  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  it  became,  there- 
fore, material  to  determine  what  was  the  '  net  proceeds '  from 
those  sales,  in  an  equitable  case  between  the  common  treasury 
and  the  several  States;  inasmuch  as  the  proposition  was  advo- 
cated by  its  friends,  as  he  had  before  shown,  upon  equitable  and 
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not  legal  groands.  What  expenses,  then,  should  be  deducted 
from  the  gross  proceeds  to  determine  the  equitable  net  amount 
for  distribution?  He  would  name  the  heads  of  those  expendi- 
tures which  he  thought  such  a  rule  would  deduct,  and  he  would 
leave  it  to  those  who  should  follow  him  in  the  discussion  to  point 
out  his  errors,  if  any,  upon  either  side.  That  he  should  not 
include  any  head  of  expenditure  which  ought  to  be  excluded  he 
felt  sure,  but  that  he  should  omit  some  which  ought  to  be  inclu- 
ded his  very  impei*fect  acquaintance  with  the  subject  rendered 
more  than  probable.  The  following,  however,  were  the  heads  of 
expenditure  which  he  would  present: 

^^  1.  The  purchase-money  for  lands  paid  to  the  Indians  in  hand. 

^'  2.  The  annuities  stipulated  by  treaty  to  be  paid  to  the  Indi- 
ans in  lieu  of  purchase-money. 

^'  3.  The  expenses  of  holding  Indian  treaties  for  the  purchase 
of  lands. 

^^  4.  All  payments  stipulated  to  be  made  to  Indians,  by  the 
treaties  with  them,  for  buildings,  schools,  mechanics^  tools,  mills, 
implements  of  husbandry  and  the  like,  all  these  being  payments  in 
lieu  of  purchase-money. 

''  5.  All  expenses  of  the  removal  of  the  Indians  from  the  lands, 
and  of  their  subsistence  on  the  way  and  at  their  new  homes, 
when  made  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 

^'6.  All  expenses  of  the  survey  of  the  lands  for  sale. 

"  7.  All  expenses  of  the  Surveyor-General's  offices. 

^^  8.  All  expenses  of  the  local  land  offices  which  are  not  paid  in 
commissions  upon  the  money  received. 

^^  9.  All  expenses  of  suits  to  establish  the  title  to  the  lands  or 
to  maintain  it,  and  to  protect  the  lands  from  trespasses. 

"  10.  All  expenses  of  the  General  Land  Office  at  Washington 
and  of  the  offices  to  preserve  the  records  of  titles  elsewhere. 

'^  ]  1.  The  five  per  cent  commissions  reserved  to  the  new  States 
by  the  terms  of  their  admission  into  the  Union. 

''  All  the  expenditures  under  all  these  heads  have  been  incurred, 
and  must  have  been  incurred,  to  enable  the  United  States  to  per- 
fect, preserve  and  maintain  the  titles  to  the  lands,  to  protect  the 
lands  from  waste  and  to  make  sale  of  them,  and  thus  execute  the 
alleged  trust  of  paying  the  debt  of  the  Revolution  from  their 
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avails.  '  Net  proceeds,'  therefore,  could  not  be  looked  for  until 
these  expenses  were  paid  beyond  the  assumed  trust. 

"  It  was  proper  here  to  say,  that  most  of  the  land  bills  hereto- 
fore introduced,  and  which  had  occupied  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress at  former  sessions,  either  did  not  prescribe  any  rule  to 
determine  what  should  be  considered  net  proceeds,  or  prescribed 
a  rule  erroneous  in  principle  and  unjust  to  the  national  treasury. 
He  believed  there  had  been  six  of  these  bills  presented  to,  and 
considered  by  this  body;  and  the  first  four  provided  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  ^net  proceeds'  of  the  sales  of  the  lands,  without 
declaring  what  should  be  considered  such  or  laying  down  any 
rule  by  which  that  should  be  determined.  The  two  last  declared 
that  the  expenditures  under  the  following  heads  should  be 
deducted  from  the  gross  proceeds,  and  what  i*emained  should 
be  held  to  be  net  proceeds,  viz.: 

"  1.  The  salaiies  and  expenses  on  account  of  the  General  Land 
Office. 

^'  2.  The  expenses  of  surveying  the  public  lands. 

"  3.  The  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Surveyor-General's  offices. 

"  4.  The  salaries,  commissions,  etc.,  of  the  registers  and  receiv- 
ers of  the  local  land  offices. 

''  5.  The  five  per  cent  upon  the  amount  of  sales  reserved,  by 
the  terms  of  their  admission  into  the  Union,  to  the  States  in 
which  the  lands  are  situate. 

"  The  deductions  here  provided  for,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  seen, 
are  merely  such  as  are  indispensable  to  keep  the  system  of  sales 
in  operation,  and  do  not  make  any  allowances  for  the  expense 
of  acquiring  the  Indian  title,  of  defending  that  title,  and  clear- 
ing it  from  the  Indian  possessions  and  other  incumbrances  — 
expenses  as  necessary  to  bring  the  lands  into  the  market  for  sale 
as  those  of  the  land  system  itself.  Such  a  rule  of  net  proceeds 
was  to  charge  upon  the  conmion  treasury,  and  the  revenues  of 
the  country  derived  from  other  sources,  the  cost  of  the  lands 
and  of  acquiring  their  possession,  and  to  divide  their  avails 
among  the  States  discharged  from  that  cost. 

"  This  brought  him  to  another  and  most  important  position  in 
this  discussion.  It  was  that,  upon  the  fair  rule  of  calculating 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  lands  which  he  had  laid  down,  there 

67 
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never  had  yet  been  any  net  proceeds^  either  for  applioation  to  the 
debt  of  the  Revolution,  or  for  distribution,  whether  the  whole 
public  domain,  or  the  lands  ceded  by  the  States  only,  were  taken 
into  the  account.  This  proposition  might  be  startling  to  some 
members  of  the  body,  as  it  would  no  doubt  be  to  a  very  large 
proportion  of  their  common  constituents,  and  yet  he  had  taken 
the  utmost  pains  to  learn  the  truth  from  the  proper  officers,  and 
he  held  in  his  hand  the  official  statements  to  verify  this  position. 
He  had  procured  the  data  from  which  he  spoke  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  and  the  accounts  were  brought  up  to  the 
30th  of  September,  1839,  but  nothing  had  transpired  since  that 
time  which  could  materially  vary  the  results  then  exhibited. 
The  facts  were  taken  from  the  records  in  the  archives  of  the 
country,  and  must,  if  anything  could,  lay  the  foundation  for  coi^ 
rect  and  safe  conclusions. 

"He  would  first  state  the  account  with  the  whole  public 
domain,  as  these  records  presented  it.  He  would  not  detail 
items,  as  that  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable,  but  the  state- 
ment before  him  showed  that — 

**  *  The  coBt  to  the  United  States  of  Louisiana,  as  pur- 
chased from  France,  and  Florida,  as  purchased 
from  Spain,  the  payments  to  and  for  the  State 
of  Georgia  in  conformity  with  the  tei*ms  of  the 
cession,  the  expenses  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
of  the  local  land  offices,  including  salaries,  com- 
missions, and  the  like,  the  expenses  of  surveys, 
including  those  of  the  Surveyor-General's  offices, 
and  the  5  per  cent  upon  the  amount  of  sales  to 
the  new  States,  had  together,  up  to  the  80th  of 
September,  1839,  amounted  to |49,081,172  20 

'*  *  A  similar  statement  from  the  Indian  office,  made 
upon  the  principle  of  estimating  perpetual  annui- 
ties at  a  capital  which,  invested  at  5  per  cent, 
would  produce  the  annuity,  annuities  for  terms 
of  years  at  their  actual  amount,  and  life  annuities 
as  annuities  for  twenty-one  years,  and  all  other 
amounts  as  actually  paid,  or  stipulated  by  trea- 
ties to  be  paid  and  yet  due,  showed  that  the 
amounts  actually  paid  and  liabilities  incurred  by 
the   United    States   for   the   extinguishment   of 


Carried  forward |49,081,172  20 
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Indian  title  to  different  portionfi  of  the  public 
lands,  and  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians  there- 
from, up  to  the  30th  of  September,  1839,  were 85,974,052  84 

*'  *  Making  the  whole  actual  cost  of  the  public  domain, 

to  the  treasury  of  the  nation,  up  to  the  date  named    $135,055,225  04 

*'  *  A  statement  from  the  General  Land  Office  shows  that 
the  gross  receipts  of  money  from  the  sale  of 
lands,  up  to  the  same  date,  was  but 116,198,179  15 

*<  'Thus  leaving  a  balance  against  the  lands,  and  in 
favor  of  the  treasury,  upon  a  sunple  comparison 
between  the  expenses  for  their  account  and  the 
receipts  from  them,  of. $18,857,045  89' 

*'  This  is  the  result  of  the  statement  of  the  account  with  the 
whole  public  domain.  A  statement  applicable  to  the  lands  ceded 
by  the  States  simply,  making  the  number  of  acres  of  land  sur- 
veyed and  sold,  and  the  amount  of  purchase-money  received,  the 
rule  of  propoition  of  charge  as  to  the  items  to  be  divided,  such 
as  the  expenses  of  the  General  Land  Oilice,  and  the  like,  and 
preserving  the  principles  of  the  former  statement  as  to  annuities, 
presents  the  following  result : 

*'  *  Payments  to  and  for  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  five  per 
cent  to  the  new  States,  all  the  expenses  of  the  local 
land  offices,  and  the  proportion  of  the  expense  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  of  surveys  and  the  like,  appli- 
cable to  the  ceded  lands,  up  to  the  80th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1839,  had  amounted  to $16,416,589  11 

**  *■  The  proportion  applicable  to  these  lands,  of  the  expen- 
ses of  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title,  including 
the  annuities  and  other  liabilities  yet  unpaid,  as 
nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  proportion 
from  the  treaties  and  appropriations,  is 83,476,882  84 

"  '  Thus  showing  the  actual  cost  to  the  treasury  of  the 

ceded  lands,  up  to  the  30th  of  September,  1839,  to  be  $99,893,371  95 

'*  *  A  statement  from  the  Ckneral  Land  Office  shows  that 
the  whole  gross  receipts  from  the  sales  of  the  ceded 
lands,  up  to  the  date  mentioned,  have  been 98,786,265  56 


" '  This  leaves  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  treasury,  and 
against  the  cdded  lands,  alone  considered,  and  simply 
comparing  the  expenses  for  their  account  with  the  re- 
ceipts from  their  sales,  up  to  the  date  named,  of '  $1 ,  107,206  89 ' 
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'*  There  might  be  slight  errors  in  these  calculations,  but  it 
would  be  perfectly  apparent  to  any  one  who  would  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  subject  that,  if  the  results  varied  from  the 
exact  truth,  that  variation  would  be  found  to  be  in  favor  of  and 
not  against  the  lands,  in  either  statement.  No  items  of  expendi- 
ture had  been  included  which  had  not  been  incurred,  while  it 
was  scarcely  possible  that  some  should  not  have  been  overlooked, 
which  should  justly  have  been  embraced.  It  should  also  be 
remarked  here,  that  nothing  is  included  in  either  of  these  state- 
ments to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  various  Indian  wars  which 
have  grown  out  of  the  treaties  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  and  the 
execution  of  them  by  the  removal  of  the  Indians  from  the  lands 
sold. 

^'  There  have  been,  then,  no  net  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  even  to  apply  toward  the  extinguishment  of  that 
Revolutionary  debt  which  the  cessions  of  the  States  are  said  to 
have  been  made  to  extinguish,  and  much  less  to  distribute  to 
the  States  over  and  above  that  debt.  So  far,  therefore,  the 
equities  are  palpably  in  favor  of  the  national  treasury  instead  of 
the  ceding,  or  any  other  States,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  in  time 
to  talk  about  the  indebtedness  of  this  government  to  the  States, 
by  reason  of  the  lands,  when  its  treasury  shall  have  been  reim- 
bursed, the  money  paid,  and  liabilities  incurred,  on  their  account. 

^^To  meet  an  allegation  often  made,  and  which  had  been 
repeated  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  that  injustice  had  been 
done  to  the  States,  and  they  had  been  made  to  suffer  in  their 
pecuniary  interests,  by  the  refusal  of  the  late  President  to  sign 
the  bill  which  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  during  his  admin- 
istration, providing  for  a  temporary  distribution  of  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands  among  the  States,  he  would  lay  down 
another  position,  which  the  facts  would  sustain.  It  was  that  the 
States  received  from  the  United  States  more  money,  under  the 
deposit  act  of  1836,  than  they  would  have  received  under  either 
of  the  six  land  bills  which  had  been  introduced  into  that  body, 
by  an  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Clay,  if  either  of 
those  bills  had  been  passed  and  become  laws,  and  especially  the 
one  which  did  pass  the  two  Houses,  and  failed  for  the  want  of 
the  signature  of  the  President. 
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'^The  first  four  of  these  bills,  inclading  that  one  which  passed 
the  two  Houses,  proposed  to  make  the  distribution  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  commencing  with  1833  and  ending  with  1837,  and 
simply  directed  that '  the  net  proceeds '  should  be  distributed  in 
a  certain  manner,  without  prescribing  any  rule  by  which  the  net 
proceeds  should  be  determined.  As,  therefore,  the  rule  he  had 
laid  down  was  manifestly  the  fair  and  just  one,  he  should  make 
the  comparison  based  upon  that  rule.  Before  proceeding  to  do 
that,  however,  it  was  due  to  the  subject  to  remark,  that  the 
period  selected  by  the  honorable  Senator  for  the  operation  of 
these  bills  turned  out  to  be  far  the  most  fortunate  for  his  plan 
of  distribution,  and  for  this  comparison  in  that  aspect,  which 
could  have  been  selected  since  the  commencement  of  the  land 
system.  It  was  a  fact  that  the  receipts  into  the  treasury  from 
the  lands,  during  the  five  years  named,  were  more  than  half  of 
the  whole  amount  of  those  receipts  from  the  first  land  sales  in 
1V94  to  the  close  of  the  year  1839,  a  period  of  forty-five  years. 
It  had  already  been  shown,  in  another  place,  that 

"The  entire  receipts  of  money  from   the  whole   public 

domain,  up  to  the  80th  September,  1889,  were 1116,198,179  15 

**  During  the  five  years  commencing  with  the  Ist  of  January, 

1883,  and  ending  with  the  8l8t  of  December,  1887,  those 

receipts  were: 

"  For  the  year  1888 |4,972,284  84 

"For  the  year  1834 6,099,981  04 

"  For  the  year  1885 15,999,804  11 

"For  the  year  1836 25,167,883  06 

"  For  the  year  1887 7,007,528  04 

59,247,426  09 

'*  Thus  leaving  the  gross  receipts  of  the  remaining  forty  years 

to  amount  but  to  the  sum  of $56,950,758  06 


*i 


Being  less  than  the  amount  received  in  the  five  years  coh- 
ered by  these  first  four  land  bills  by  the  sum  of $2,296,678  08 


''  If,  then,  the  sum  received  by  the  States  under  the  deposit 
law  of  1836  was  greater  than  the  net  proceeds  of  the  lands  for 
these  five  yeara,  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  any  other  five 
years  could  have  been  or  can  now  be  selected  which  will  pro- 
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duce  a  more  favorable  result  for  the  distribution  interests.     A 
comparison  from  the  records  will  establish  the  following  facts: 

**  The  expenses  of  the  General  Land  Office,  of  the  local  land 
offices,  of  the  Surveyor-GeneraPs  offices,  of  surveys, 
including  all  salaries,  commissions  and  contingent  ex- 
penses of  commissions  to  settle  land  claims,  and  the  five 
per  cent  to  the  new  States,  for  the  five  years  from  1883 
to  1837,  inclusive,  amounted  to $6,868,848  70 

*'The  amount  actually  expended  in  the  Indian  department 
during  the  same  five  years,  as  ascertained  fh>m  the 
appropriations  and  accounts,  exclusive  of  Indian  wars 
and  the  suppression  of  Indian  hostilities,  was 18,748,814  98 

'*The  value  of  Indian  annuities  created,  and  stipulated  by 
treaties  to  be  paid,  during  that  five  years,  estimating  the 
annuities  for  terms  of  years  at  their  actual  amount,  those 
for  life  at  twenty-one  years,  and  those  which  are  per- 
petual as  a  capital  which,  invested  at  five  per  cent,  will 
produce  the  annuities,  was 5,988,400  00 

**The  value  of  the  annuities  resting  as  a  charge  upon  the 
lands  at  the  commencement  of  the  five  years,  and  which 
could  not  produce  riei  proceeds  until  those  debts  were 
discharged,  was 6,675,675  00 

''The  amount  of  the  money  paid  to  the  States  under  the 

deposit  act  of  1886  was 28,101,644  97 


''These  sums,  together,  makeatotalof $64,822,878  60 

"The  gross  receipts  from  the  lands  for  the  five  years,  as  has 

been  shown,  amounted  to 59,247,426  09 

"Thus  showing  a  deficiency  in  the  receipts  to  meet  the  pay- 
ments for  account  of  the  lands  for  the  period,  to  dis- 
charge the  liabilities  contracted  for  and  resting  upon  the 
lands,  and  to  make  the  payments  t^  the  States  which 
were  actually  made  imder  the  deposit  act,  of  the  sum  of    $5,575,452  51 


"These  charges  and  payments,  for  the  five  years,  may  seem 
large,  and  they  are  so;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  while 
we  sold  lands  rapidly  dnring  that  inflated  and  speculating  period, 
we  also  purchased  rapidly  from  the  Indians;  and  an  examination 
of  the  transactions  of  the  government  will  show  that  more  Indian 
title  was  extinguished,  and  a  greater  number  of  Indians  were 
removed  west  of  the  Mississippi,  during  the  period  in  question, 
than  in  any  other  penod  of  equal  length,  if  not  more  than  ever, 
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previously.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  fourth  item  in  the 
statement  —  that  for  the  annuities  existing  previously  to  the 
commencement  of  the  five  years  —  is  improperly  charged  in  the 
account.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  lands  could  be  said,  with 
truth,  to  produce  net  proceeds  for  distribution,  while  debts  legally 
and  equitably  chargeable  upon  them  —  debts  contracted  for  their 
purchase  —  remained  unpaid;  but  if  this  item  be  mistaken,  another 
of  a  less  amount,  the  annual  current  annuities  for  the  five  years, 
should  unquestionably  be  substituted.  They  would  make  an 
amount  of  $1,668,918.75  for  the  period  in  question,  and  such  a 
change  in  the  statement  wot}ld  still  leave  a  deficiency  in  the  fund 
to  meet  the  payments  of  $568,696.26.  In  any  shape,  therefore, 
in  which  the  comparison  can  be  made,  the  sum  paid  to  the  States 
was  more  than  the  net  proceeds  of  the  lands  would  have  given 
them  for  the  period  which  has  been  examined. 

"The  later  land  bills  proposed  to  make  the  distribution  for  the 
five  years  conmiencing  with  1837  and  ending  with  1841;  and 
although  they  prescribed  a  rule,  and,  as  he  thought,  one  most 
erroneous  and  unjust  to  the  treasury,  for  deteimining  what  should 
be  considered  net  proceeds,  yet  under  those  bills  and  that  rule 
the  States  could  not  have  received  anything  like  the  sum  which 
has  been  paid  to  them  under  the  deposit  act.  Indeed,  it  does 
not  now  seem  likely  that  the  whole  gross  proceeds  of  the  sales 
for  these  five  years  will  reach  the  amount  so  paid  over  to  the 
Statea  It  was  not  his  intention  to  enter  into  any  discussion  now 
as  to  the  character  of  those  payments,  and  whether  they  were  to 
be  viewed  in  the  light  of  deposits  or  distributions.  When  the 
biU  was  on  its  passage  which  authorized  the  payments  to  be  made, 
he  attempted  to  show  that  they  would  be  distributions  in  effect, 
if  they  were  not  in  form,  and  he  believed  all  would  now  admit 
that  such  was  likely  to  be  the  result. 

'*A  single  remark  further  under  this  head,  and  he  would  indulge 
what  seemed  to  be  the  wish  of  the  Senate,  by  yielding  to  a  motion 
to  adjourn.  It  should  not  escape  attention  that  in  all  these  state- 
ments and  comparisons  nothing  has  I  een  taken  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  lands  to  be  applied  to  ihe  debt  of  the  Revolution,  to  the 
payment  of  which  it  is  said  they  were  pledged  by  the  States; 
nothing  to  pay  the  Revolutionary  pensions,  in  equity  certainly  a 
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part  of  the  Revolutionary  debt,  and  for  several  years  last  past 
amounting  to  some  three  millions  per  annum ;  nothing  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  Indian  wars,  prosecuted  for  the  recovery  and  protec- 
tion of  these  lands,  and  two  of  which,  within  the  five  years  from 
1883  to  1837,  inclusive,  took  from  the  national  treasury  probably 
not  less  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  [Here  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  the  following  day,  Thursday,  January  twenty- 
eighth.]  Mr.  Wright  said,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  making  himself 
understood  yesterday,  it  would  be  recollected  that  he  sought  to 
establish  the  general  position  that  the  proposition  now  before  the 
Senate  to  distnbute  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  States 
was,  in  principle,  identical  with  a  proposition  to  distribute  any 
other  equal  portion  of  the  revenue,  derived  from  customs  or  from 
any  other  source,  or  an  equal  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  any  other 
property  of  the  United  States.     His  course  of  argument  was, 

"  First.  That  the  power  given  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress 
over  the  lands  or  '  territory '  and  over  all  *  other  property  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  "*  was  identical. 

"  Second.  That  the  deeds  of  cession  from  the  States  contained 
no  provisions  laying  a  foundation  for  '  claims '  upon  the  lands  or 
their  proceeds,  in  favor  of  the  ceding  States  themselves,  much 
less  in  favor  of  the  other  States,  within  the  meaning  of  the  second 
clause  of  the  third  section  and  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution. 

"  Third.  That  any  such  *  claims,'  if  existing  by  legal  inference 
and  consequence  from  the  cessions,  and  whether  of  a  legal  or 
equitable  character,  could  only  so  exist  in  favor  of  the  seven 
ceding  States,  and  not  in  favor  of  all  the  States  to  which  this 
proposition  proposed  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands. 

"Fourth.  That  no  such  'claims'  flowing  from  the  cessions, 
either  by  express  provision  or  by  legal  inference  and  consequence, 
can  attach  to  any  other  than  the  ceded  lands  and  their  proceeds, 
while  the  proposition  under  discussion  is  to  distribute  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  whole  public  lands,  including  as  well  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands  acquired  by  purchase  as  of  those  ceded  by 
the  States. 

"Fifth.  That  if,  as  is  insisted  by  some,  there  be  equitable 
*  claims '  in  favor  of  the  States  to  the  not  proceeds  of  the  public 
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lands,  after  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  the  Revolation,  no  such 
claims  can  yet  exist,  because  that  debt  is  not  paid,  and  cannot  be 
while  the  Revolutionary  pensions  remain  a  charge  upon  the 
treasury;  because  no  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  have  yet 
been  applied  toward  the  payment  of  the  Revolutionary  or  any 
other  debt,  except  the  expenses  incurred  for  account  of  the  lands 
themselves;  and  because,  whether  the  account  be  stated  with  the 
whole  public  domain,  or  with  the  ceded  lauds  only,  the  whole 
proceeds  have  not  yet  equaled  those  expenses.. 

"  Sixth.  That  the  sum  paid  to  the  States  under  the  deposit  act 
of  1836  is  greater  than  any  sum  they  could  have  received  under 
any  of  the  former  land  bills,  if  either  of  those  bills  had  passed 
and  become  a  law,  and  consequently  any  equity  in  favor  of  the 
States  thus  attempted  to  be  established  had  been  canceled  by 
payment  in  money. 

"  He  would  now  pass  to  another  view  of  the  subject.  Much 
had  been  said,  in  times  gone  by,  of  the  severity,  the  injustice,  the 
cruelty  of  our  Indian  policy  —  of  our  driving  *the  poor  Indian ' 
from  his  home,  and  the  graves  of  his  fathers,  without^  just  com- 
pensation for  his  lands  or  a  suitable  provision,  for  himself.  At 
one  period  during  the  late  administration,  complaints  of  this 
character  took  a  political  and  partisan  direction,  and  the  vener- 
able patriot  then  at  the  head  of  the  government,  with  the  friends 
who  supported  him,  were  charged  with  cruelty  and  extortion 
toward  these  ignorant  and  unprotected  natives.  The  treaties 
making  for  their  lands  were  broadly  and  loudly  censured  as 
oppressive  and  unjust,  as  securing  no  adequate  return  to  the  red 
man  for  the  value  of  his  property  wi'enched  from  him;  and  his 
removal  from  the  lands,  in  conformity  with  his  treaty  stipula- 
tions, was  characterized  as  nothing  'short  of  a  violent  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power  —  an  expulsion  by  force  from  his  native  hearth 
and  his  native  home. 

"  Perhaps  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  partial  justice  of  these 
complaints,  the  then  Pesident,  Gen.  Jackson,  directed  a  change 
of  the  policy  as  to  the  purchases  of  land,  and  a  treaty  was  entered 
into  with  the  Chickasaw  tribe  of  Indians,  covering  their  whole 
extensive  country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  month  of  May, 
1834,  upon  the  new  terms  proposed.     These  terms  were,  in  brief, 
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that  the  United  States  should  become  the  trustee  of  the  Indians, 
without  compensation,  for  the  survey  and  sale  of  the  lands  and 
the  removal  of  the  tribe  to  their  new  homes  in  the  west,  and 
should  account  for  and  pay  over  to  them  the  whole  proceeds, 
merely  deducting  the  actual  expenses  of  the  execution  of  the 
trust,  but  reserving  no  commissions  or  other  compensation  for  the 
superintendence  and  responsibility.  This  new  policy  met  the 
approbation  of  this  body,  as  the  treaty  was  ratified  here,  by  the 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  necessarily,  and  thus 
became  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  as  between  the  United 
States  and  these  Indians,  and  as  between  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  any  proceeds  from  the  Chickasaw  lands.  He 
well  recollected  that,  at  the  time,  this  treaty  was  freely  and  uni- 
versally spoken  of  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  and  more  just 
policy  in  our  dealings  with  the  Indians,  and  the  subject  impressed 
itself  more  strongly  upon  his  mind  because  it  was  substantially 
the  policy  which  his  own  State  bad  pursued  in  the  purchase  of 
the  Indian  lands  within  her  limits,  and  subject  to  her  pre-emp- 
tive light,  ever  since  he  had  had  any  knowledge  of  her  Indian 
relations. 

^^  His  present  impression  was,  that  this  treaty  with  the  Chicka- 
tiaws  was  among  the  last  which  had  been  made  between  this 
government  and  the  Indians,  covering  any  large  extent  of  lands. 
Was  this  new,  more  liberal,  more  just,  more  humane  policy  to 
prevail  hereafter  ?  Who  would  rise  in  his  place  here  and  say  it 
was  not?  Who  would  contend  that,  for  the  sake  of  bringing 
money  into  the  treasury  for  distribution  to  the  independent 
States  of  this  Union,  speculations  were  again  to  be  attempted 
in  the  purchases  of  Indian  lands  ?  If  no  one,  then  the  question 
of  proceeds  for  such  distribution,  beyond  the  unsold  lands  to 
which  the  Indian  title  has  been  already  extinguished,  is  at  rest 
forever. 

"The  extent  of  the  interest  in  the  unsold  lands  to  which  the 
Indian  title  has  been  extinguished  he  was  unable  to  state,  as  he 
had  not  possessed  himself  of  the  facts  upon  that  point,  except  as 
to  the  ceded  lands.  In  reference  to  them  he  had  done  so,  with 
great  labor,  and  he  had  reason  to  believe  with  great  accuracy; 
and  as  some  of  the  leading  features  of  this  discussion  made  the 
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facts  Dpon  this  point  most  important,  he  would  again  refer  to 
the  exact  figures,  in  another  view  which  he  was  now  called  apon 
to  take  of  this  equity  in  favor  of  the  States  growing  out  of  the 
cessions. 

''The  assumption  and  argument  is,  that  the  cessions  were 
made  to  pay  the  debt  of  the  Revolution,  with  a  resulting  equity, 
not  in  favor  of  the  ceding  States,  but  of  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  at  any  period,  not  expressed  upon  the  face  of  the  deeds  of 
cession,  but  following  as  an  equitable  consequence  from  all  the 
transactions  connected  with  and  relating  to  the  cessions.  This 
position  and  argument  presupposes  that  the  payment  of  the  debt 
was  the  first  condition  of  the  trust,  and  that  the  remainder  over 
to  the  States  was  the  residue  of  the  fund  after  the  payment  of 
that  debt  out  of  it.  The  equity  contended  for,  therefore,  must 
be  to  that  residue  of  the  common  fund  constituted  by  the  ceded 
lands,  for  it  would  be  trifling  to  say  that  the  cessions  were  made 
to  the  common  treasury  to  constitute  a  fund  for  the  payment  of 
the  debt  of  the  Revolution,  with  an  equity  over  in  favor  of  the 
States  to  such  remainder  as  might  exist  after  the  payment  of  the 
debt,  and  that  that  equity  attaches  before  one  dollar  has  been 
taken  from  the  fund  toward  the  payment  of  the  debt  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which  it  was  exclusively  pledged.  In  other  words,  to 
contend  that  the  entire  pledge,  the  very  object  and  purpose  of 
the  cession,  has  become  merged  in  the  mere  equitable  remainder, 
and  that  that  incidental  and  inferential  equity  now  swallows  up 
the  whole,  and  more  than  the  whole,  fund, — the  entire  proceeds 
of  the  whole  public  domain  over  and  above  the  necessary 
expenses  of  administration. 

''  Take,  then,  the  fair  ground  of  the  argument :  that  the  equity, 
if  it  exist  and  can  be  maintained  at  all,  is  to  the  remainder  of  the 
fimd  to  arise  from  the  sale  of  the  ceded  lands,  after  the  payment 
out  of  it  of  the  debt  for  which  the  fund  was  constituted  and 
pledged.  It  had  been  already  seen  that,  of  the  ceded  lands,  the 
Indian  title  remains  yet  unextinguished  to  26,923,731  acres. 
If  the  policy  adopted  in  the  Chickasaw  treaty  is  to  govern  the 
extinguishment  of  the  title  to  these  lands  —  if  the  Indians  are 
to  receive  the  whole  proceeds  as  the  Chickasaws  do,  deducting 
merely  the  actual  expenses  —  then  no  proceeds  are  here  to  be 
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realized,  either  to  apply  toward  the  debt  or  to  strengthen  the 
remaining  equity  in  favor  of  the  States.  All  that  remains, 
therefore,  for  both  objects,  is  the  quantity  of  the  ceded  lands  yet 
unsold,  and  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  already  been  extin- 
guished. That  quantity  had  been  shown  to  be  105,866,119  acres. 
A  balance  in  favor  of  the  common  treasury,  for  the  mere  expenses 
upon  the  ceded  lands,  has  been  shown  yet  to  exist,  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  $1,100,000,  which  should  be  first  paid  out  of  this 
unsold  remainder  of.  the  fund.  Then  the  future  expenses  of 
management  and  sale  and  collection  must  be  deducted  from  the 
proceeds.  Then  the  debt  of  the  Revolution,  usually  so  called, 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment, was  mpre  than  $100,000,000;  and  after  all  these  demands 
shall  be  discharged  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
106,000,000  of  acres  of  culled  lands,  what  do  gentlemen  suppose 
will  be  left  for  distribution  to  the  States  under  this  alleged 
resulting  equity  ?  Is  there  a  man  who  believes  that  the  claims 
specified  can  be  paid  from  the  residitiim  of  the  fund  ?  He  did 
not  believe  there  was,  and  yet  he  had  said  nothing  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary pensions,  as  a  part  of  the  Revolutionary  debt,  and  which 
were  now  a  larger  sum  annually  than  could  be  brought  into  the 
treasury  in  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  the  ceded  lands  remain- 
ing unsold.  Admitting,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
the  equity  claimed  and  contended  for,  and  which  is  not  admitted 
for  any  other  purpose,  or  believed  to  be  sustainable  upon  the 
facts,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  fund  upon  which  it  can 
act  in  aid  of  the  measure  now  proposed. 

-'A  single  other  proposition  would  enable  him  to  come  to  the 
close  of  this  part  of  his  argument,  and  that  was  one  which  had 
been  referred  to  in  his  opening  remarks,  and  which  would  now 
be  fully  admitted  by  every  friend  of  the  distiibution  policy  in 
the  Senate.  It  was  that  the  common  treasury  could  spare  nothing 
from  its  present  revenues,  those  from  all  the  public  lands  included, 
and  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  common  government, 
without  an  increased  supply  of  means  from  some  other  source  of 
revenue,  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  of  money  distributed  under 
the  name  of  net  proceeds  of  the  land  sales. 

'^  It  was  his  good  fortune,  after  the  tedious  details  he  had  been 
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compelled  to  go  through,  to  know  and  to  be  able  to  say  to  the 
Senate  that  very  brief  references  of  this  cliaracter  would  content 
him  upon  this  point.  He  had  before  said  his  notes  were  prepared 
during  the  last  session  of  Congi*ess.  His  refei^ences,  therefore,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  had  been  made  to  the  state  of  the  trea- 
sury at  that  time.  The  year  1840  was  then  his  test  of  the  pro- 
position —  a  year  when  the  estimate  of  revenue  from  the  proper 
department  of  the  government  was  less  than  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture by  $1,400,000.  This  expected  deficiency  was  to  be  met,  for 
that  year,  by  the  unexpended  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  first 
day  of  it,  and  by  the  avails  of  certain  debts  due  to  the  treasury 
from  the  banks,  growing  out  of  the  accumulations  of  revenue  in 
former  years. 

'^  Still,  he  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  making  his  remarks  now, 
to  apply  them,  in  this  respect,  to  the  anticipations  for  1841.  He 
found  the  estimates  from  the  same  department,  for  the  current 
revenue  of  the  present  year,  to  exceed  that  of  the  current  expenses 
by  $3,330,000;  but,  at  the  same  time,  presenting  the  two  material 
facts  that  the  collection  upon  the  debts  to  the  treasury  within  the 
last  year  had  very  nearly  consumed  that  accumulation  of  means 
from  the  revenue  of  former  years  which  was  then  made  a  reliance, 
and  that  an  outstanding  debt,  in  the  shape  of  treasury  notes, 
issued  for  the  expenses  of  the  last  year,  would  fall  upon  the  trea- 
sury for  redemption  during  the  present  year,  over  and  above  the 
current  expenses  of  the  year,  which  would  very  nearly  consume 
this  surplus  of  revenue,  and  all  which  could  be  fuithcr  realized 
from  the  debts  against  the  banks,  and  would  only  leave  in  the 
treasury,  on  the  first  of  January,  1842,  the  sum  of  $824,273,  in 
case  everything  shall  be  realized  which  is  anticipated,  and  appro- 
priations of  Congress  shall  not  exceed  by  a  dollar  the  estimates 
of  expenditure. 

^^  This  simple  statement  will  show  that,  the  whole  land  revenue 
being  retained  in  the  treasury,  it  is  a  matter  of  reasonable  doubt 
whether  the  government  can  reach  the  close  of  1841  with  a  dollar 
in  the  treasury,  or  whether  there  will  then  be  found  an  empty 
treasury  and  an  existing  debt,  and  this  too  without  reference  to 
the  appropriations  of  Congress  beyond  the  estimates.  The 
sources  of  supply  are  merely  conjectured,  and  the  slightest  dis- 
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appointment,  in  any  of  the  anticipated  sources,  may  change  the 
balance.  Then  it  has  been  asual  for  Congress  to  exceed  the  esti- 
mate in  its  appropriations  by  the  sam  of  one  and  a  half  to  three 
millions  of  dollars,  and  if  that  shall  be  the  result  of  the  action 
of  this  session,  a  deficiency  of  means,  without  a  loan,  ceases  to 
be  a  question.  In  any  event,  the  facts  before  Congress  and  the 
country  authorized  the  inference  he  wished  to  draw,  that  the 
treasury  of  the  nation  could  spare  nothing  from  its  resources  for 
distribution  to  the  States,  or  for  any  other  application,  without  a 
counterbalancing  supply  of  means  from  some  improved  source  of 
revenue,  or  from  loans  upon  the  credit  of  the  country. 

''  This  brought  him  back  to  the  position  he  had,  from  the  first, 
been  laboring  to  establish,  viz.,  that  a  proposition  to  distribute, 
to  the  States  of  the  Union,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  iiet  or  grosa^  in  any  aspect  in  which  it  can  be  compared 
with  the  material  facts,  is  but  a  proposition  to  distribute  to  those 
States  an  equal  amount  of  the  general  revenues  of  the  country, 
whether  the  principle  or  practical  effects  of  the  measure  be  con- 
sidered. 

''In  reference  to  this  proposition,  established  by  facts  and 
history,  as  he  believed  it  to  be,  he  had  but  a  very  few  remarks  to 
make;  and  as  he  saw  he  was  exceeding  the  time  to  which  he  had 
limited  himself  this  morning,  he  would  hasten  to  his  conclusion. 
He  would  admit  here,  as  preliminary  to  what  he  was  about  to 
say  in  reference  to  this  broad  principle  upon  which  the  favors  of 
this  government  were  to  be  dispensed,  that  an  argument  founded 
upon  the  possible  abuse  of  a  power  expressly  granted  by  the 
Constitution  was  not  a  legitimate  course  of  argument  in  the  field 
of  discussion.  Under  our  system,  whatever  was  granted  to  Con- 
gress had  been  so  granted  by  the  States  and  the  people,  and 
whatever  had  not  been  so  granted  was  expressly  reserved  to  the 
one  or  the  other.  If,  then,  this  right  of  the  States  to  the  distri- 
bution proposed,  or  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  it  without 
such  right,  could  be  found  in  the  Constitution,  that  should  end 
his  resistance,  as  matter  of  principle,  and  place  his  action  upon 
the  ground  of  policy  alone.  But  if,  as  he  understood  the  matter, 
the  right  of  the  States  to  the  money  was  mere  consequential, 
inferential,  constructive,  and  drawn  by  doubtful  reasoning  from 
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the  deeds  of  cession  and  the  circamstances  attending  that  act  on 
the  part  of  the  ceding  States;  and  if  the  powers  of  Congress  to 
make  the  distribution  are  also  consequential,  inferential  and  con- 
structive from  the  Constitution,  and  rest  upon  the  unexpressed 
and  doubtful  meaning  of  the  deeds  of  cession,  and  the  still  more 
doubtful  objects  of  those  cessions,  he  should  consider  an  argu- 
ment, drawn  from  the  possible  and  probable  abuses  of  such  a 
power,  perfectly  legitimate  to  prove  that  it  ought  never  to  have 
existed,  and,  if  not  expressly  granted,  that  it  never  ought  to  be 
drawn  into  exercise  from  the  most  direct  construction,  much  less 
from  one  which  is  forced  to  leave  the  Constitution  itself  and  go 
to  other  doubtful  sources  for  a  resting  place. 

*'  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  position  was  believed  to 
be  established  that  the  passage  of  the  proposition  now  under 
consideration,  and  making  the  principle  contained  in  it  a  law  of 
Congress,  would  be  equivalent  to  an  assertion  of  the  power,  on 
the  part  of  Congress,  to  raise  revenue,  by  taxation  or  otherwise, 
and  to  require  property,  whether  in  lands,  fortifications,  ships,  or 
in  any  other  form,  for  the  purpose  of  distribating  the  property 
itself,  or  the  proceeds  of  its  sale,  to  the  States,  in  the  manner  now 
proposed. 

*^  In  examining  the  consequences  of  the  exercise  of  such  a  fear- 
ful power,  it  will  be  necessary  to  mark  the  manner  of  execution, 
as  upon  that  may  depend  the  form  of  injury  and  destruction  to 
our  institutions.  In  any  form  the  consequences  may  not  be  less 
fatal,  while  the  propelling  power  may  be,  in  any  one  form,  the 
reverse  of  that  which  shall  be  the  moving  influence  in  all  the 
others. 

'^  Suppose,  then,  as  the  first  form  of  this  influence,  that  the 
distributions  to  the  States  be  made  without  limitation  as  to  the 
object  of  expenditure.  We  thus  free  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States  from  the  odium  of  imposing  taxes  and  burdens  upon  our 
common  constituents,  and  take  that  odious  duty  upon  ourselves; 
while  we  leave  them  to  dispense  the  bounties  to  the  people, 
which  our  exactions  from  their  pockets  have  furnished  the  means 
of  dispensing.  We,  in  effect,  and  in  practice,  convert  this  gov- 
ernment into  a  tax-laying  and  tax-collecting  machine,  odius  and 
hateful  in  its  action  upon  the  people,  and  separated  from  those 
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sensibly  beneficent  dispensations  which  render  the  mildest  gov- 
ernment tolerable  to  a  free  people,  that  we  may  make  the 
governments  of  the  States  dispensers  of  munificence  only,  utterly 
disconnected  from  those  exactions  which  are  among  the  neces- 
sary burdens  of  all  civil  government.  Connect  with  the  exercise 
of  this  policy  the  idea  and  the  fact  that  this  government  exists 
upon  the  mere  volition  of  the  States;  that  their  pleasure  must 
sustain  or  terminate  it,  and  that  the  declination  on  their  part  to 
send  representatives  into  this  body  may,  at  any  time,  put  to  an 
end  all  its  active  and  efficient  powers  for  good  or  evil,  and  how 
long  would  it  be  likely  to  continue,  as  a  mere  instrument  of  taxa- 
tion, separated  from  the  benefits  which  the  evils  of  these  taxes 
are  to  dispense  among  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  tax-payers? 
Commence  the  system,  and  where  will  it  be  likely  to  end  ?  Can 
cupidity  be  satisfied  by  giving?  And  if  not,  will  the  benefited 
States  be  likely  to  cease  asking?  It  seemed  to  him  that  such  a 
policy  must  soon  drive  this  Union  asunder,  by  leading  to  local 
conflicts  and  a  contention  of  lival  and  sectional  interests,  which 
can  only  end  in  anarchy. 

''Take  the  other  direction  of  the  influence.  Suppose  this 
government  assume  and  can  exercise  the  right  to  prescribe  the 
object  of  expenditure  of  the  money  it  shall  distribute  to  a  State. 
All  the  land  bills  have  proposed  to  do  that,  and  have  enumerated 
various  objects,  such  as  internal  improvements,  the  payment  of 
State  debts  contracted  for  such  works,  education,  the  colonization 
of  free  blacks,  and  the  like.  Under  such  a  system  of  policy, 
this  government,  being  the  layer  of  the  taxes  by  indirection,  and 
the  direct  dispenser  of  the  bounties,  could  not  fail  to  swallow 
up  the  influence  of  the  State  governments,  render  them  mere 
bodies  politic,  without  practical  utility  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people,  and  finally  become  a  consolidated  republic,  and  pass 
rapidly  thence  to  a  pecuniary  despotism. 

"  Take  another  view  of  this  exercise  of  the  power,  and  see  if 
this  consequence  can  be  avoided.  Taxation  for  distribution  is 
the  policy.  The  fund  is  to  be  expended  upon  internal  improve- 
ments, roads,  canals,  and  the  like.  All  such  works  must  be  moi*e 
or  less  local,  and  the  peculiar  condition  of  one  State  may  render 
them  of  great  service  to  its  business,  most  important  to  its  com- 
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merce,  and,  as  a  conseqaence  of  these  and  other  advantages,  the 
means  of  enhancing  the  value  of  its  soil  and  other  property  in 
an  important  degree;  while  another  State  may  be  so  situated  as 
to  present  few  facilities  for  such  improvements.  So  between 
different  classes  of  citizens,  differently  situated,  in  the  same 
State.  One  class  may  be  located  with  their  property  near  the 
proposed  improvements,  and  another  class,  with  an  equal  amount 
of  property,  may  be  so  remote,  or  otherwise  so  situated,  that 
they  will  not  only  not  receive  positive  benefit,  but  relative  injury' 
from  the  proposed  public  work.  Yet  all  are  to  be  taxed,  and  in 
a  legal  sense  equally  taxed,  for  the  fund  to  be  distributed.  He 
said  in  a  legal  sense  equally  taxed,  because,  although  he  did  not 
propose  upon  this  occasion  to  go  into  a  disquisition  upon  that 
point,  he  thought  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  mode  of 
taxation  by  duties  upon  imports,  if  carried  to  an  extreme,  and 
for  purposes  of  expenditure  such  as  this  argument  contemplates, 
not  only  might  but  must  be  most  unequal,  unjust  and  oppressive. 
'^  Who  are  to  be  benefited  in  interest  by  the  roads  and  canals 
to  be  constructed  ?  The  holders  of  property,  of  lands,  of  houses, 
of  lots,  and  the  trading  and  commercial  men  of  the  country 
directly.  The  labonng  poor  man  indirectly  and  unimportantly, 
if  at  all.  Take  a  case.  A  tax  is  imposed  upon  tea,  coffee  and 
sugar,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund  to  construct  improve- 
ments of  this  character,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing  in  principle 
and  effect,  to  make  up  to  the  treasury  the  deficiency  of  the  land 
revenue  taken  from  it  for  that  purpose.  A.  B.  is  a  man  of  pro- 
perty, an  extensive  land  holder,  a  merchant  or  trader,  whose 
business  and  property  are  to  be  directly  and  materially  benefited 
by  the  expenditure  of  the  tax  upon  a  canal  or  railroad,  and  he 
pays  the  tax  cheerfully,  and  seeks  to  have  it  raised.  C.  D.  is  a 
cartman,  whose  whole  worldly  effects  are  his  horse,  cart  and  har- 
ness. The  value  of  them  cannot  be  materially  increased  by  any 
road  or  canal,  while  their  utility  to  him,  and  the  business  upon 
which  he  depends,  may  be  destroyed  by  either.  These  two  citi- 
zens have  the  same  families  to  support.  What  will  be  their 
respective  proportions  of  tax  upon  the  articles  named  of  tea, 
coffee  and  sugar  ?  He  was  aware  that  it  had  been,  at  a  former 
day,  and  perhaps  might  be  with  some  now,  fashionable  to  call 
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these  articles  luxuries,  and  therefore  legitimate  objects  of  taxa- 
tion, but  in  his  understanding  they  had  become,  by  the  habits  of 
our  people,  as  truly  necessaries  as  any  articles  of  importation. 
They  were  in  common  and  constant  use  by  all  classes  of  our 
citizens,  the  wealthy  unquestionably  making  a  more  free  use  of 
them  than  the  poor  and  dependent.  Still,  in  the  case  he  had 
supposed,  the  amount  of  tax  paid  upon  these  articles  would  be 
nearly  equal  between  the  two  families,  while  there  would  be  no 
comparison  between  the  amount  of  property  of  each,  the  amount 
of  benefits  to  each  to  be  derived  from  the  prosecution  of  a 
system  of  internal  improvements  by  canals,  railroads  and  the 
like,  or  between  the  taxes  they  would  be  compelled  to  pay  for 
the  construction  of  such  works,  if  equally  assessed  upon  propei*ty. 
What  must  be  the  consequence  of  the  prosecution  of  such  a 
policy  through  the  taxing  power  of  this  government  thus  indi- 
rectly exercised?  Could  it  fail  to  divide  the  community  into 
classes  and  localities  ?  To  induce  him  who  was  the  owner  of 
property  to  be  benefited  by  the  proposed  improvements  to  strive 
to  increase  the  taxes  upon  all,  and  thus  swell  the  fund  for  distri- 
bution, while  he  who  had  no  property,  and  would  reap  compara- 
tively little  benefit,  being  compelled  to  pay  a  nearly  equal 
amount  of  the  tax  with  his  rich  neighbor,  would  oppose  the 
policy  and  feel  himself  oppressed  by  it  ?  Would  not  the  owner 
of  property  so  situated  as  to  receive  little  benefit,  or  relative 
injury  from  such  works,  feel  that  the  rule  of  equal  taxation, 
applied  to  him  and  to  the  man  whose  property  and  business 
were  directly  benefited,  was  unequal  and  unjust  ?  In  a  direct 
assessment  upon  property  the  valuations  would  equalize  the 
burdens.  Not  so  when  the  tax  should  be  indirect  and  equal, 
according  to  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  consumed. 
Was  it  not  apparent  from  these  brief  suggestions  that  such  a 
policy  must  set  the  community  at  variance,  and  produce  strifes 
the  most  dangerous  to  any  well-regulated  society,  those  strifes 
which  personal  and  private  interests  engender  ? 

^'  There  was  still  another  aspect  in  which  this  policy  might  be 
viewed,  even  more  frightful  and  disturbing.  If  it  was  compe- 
tent for  Congress  to  direct  the  expenditure  of  the  fund  to  be 
distributed  to  any  extent,  it  could  do  so  to  every  extent.     If  its 
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powers  oould  control  the  State  Legislatures  in  their  application 
of  it,  the  same  powers  would  enahle  Congress  to  apply  it  with- 
out the  intervention  of  those  Legislatures  at  all,  not  infringing 
upon  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  If  Congress 
could  declare  that  the  money  should  be  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  education,  it  could  distribute  it  to  the  particular  schools,  or, 
per  capita,  upon  the  scholars  taught.  If  this  could  be  constitu- 
tionally done,  the  same  power  would  extend  to  a  distribution  of 
money  per  capita  to  the  whole  population  of  the  country  for 
any  specified  purpose,  or  for  the  use  of  the  recipients  at  pleasure. 
Establish  this  power  in  this  government,  and  then  admit,  what 
cannot  be  denied,  that  if  Congress  can  raise  money  by  impost 
for  distribution  to  the  States  or  their  citizens,  it  can  as  well  raise 
it  for  that  purpose  by  excise,  direct  taxation,  or  in  any  other  way 
in  which  it  can  raise  revenue  at  all,  and  see  what  a  state  of  things 
may  be  produced  by  the  practical  application  of  this  splendid 
policy.  Push  forward  the  interests  to  be  enlisted  until  the  reve- 
nue from  customs  fails  to  satisfy  them;  try  the  excise,  and  it 
must  soon  also  fail;  and  then  come  to  a  direct  tax,  to  be  levied 
upon  all  property  by  a  fair  valuation  and  distributed  per  capita 
to  the  whole  people,  and  we  shall  have  a  system  of  agrarianism 
established  under  our  Constitution  and  laws,  more  perfect  than 
any  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge  devised  by  the  most  radi- 
cal loco-foco  in  the  land.  Gentlemen  might  say  this  was  putting 
an  extreme  case  and  an  improbable  supposition.  So  he  consid- 
ered the  proposition  for  distribution  of  any  portion  of  the  public 
revenues  in  any  form,  and  to  any  parties,  other  than  for  the  legi- 
timate expenditures  of  the  common  government;  and  more  espe- 
cially to  distribute  a  material  portion  of  the  necessary  revenues 
of  a  deficient  treasury.  If  the  latter  was  constitutional  and  law- 
ful, he  left  it  for  those  who  could  do  so  to  show  why  the  former 
was  not  equally  so  in  principle,  however  much  less  wise  it  might 
be  considered  in  practice.  All  these  considerations  had  produced 
the  most  clear  conviction  in  his  mind  that  the  power  of  distribu- 
tion, in  any  form,  ought  not  to  exist;  and,  not  being  found  in 
the  Constitution  among  the  enumerated  and  expressly  granted 
powers,  that  Confess  ought  not  to  assume  it  from  distant  impli- 
cation or  upon  doubtful  construction. 
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'^  Another  argument  had  been  used  in  favor  of  this  proposition, 
which  he  wished  very  briefly  to  notice.  It  was  that  the  credit  of 
the  States  was  depressed,  and  it  was  our  duty  to  aid  in  raising 
it  again  and  restoring  their  stocks  and  bonds  to  a  current  and 
par  value.  He  differed  from  the  gentleman  upon  the  other  side 
in  relation  to  our  duties  touching  the  State  debts  and  the  State 
credits.  In  his  opinion,  our  duties  would  be  best  discharged  by 
attending  to  the  business  of  this  government  and  leaving  the 
States  to  attend  to  theirs;  by  exercising  the  taxing  powers  given 
to  us  by  the  Constitution  to  pay  the  debts  and  sustain  the  credit 
and  faith  and  honor  of  the  Union,  and  leaving  the  sovereign 
States  to  provide  for  their  own  debts  in  their  own  time  and  way, 
and  through  their  own  powers  of  taxation.  We  seemed  to  for- 
get that  the  constituency  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  people 
to  be  taxed  in  each  State  are  the  same,  whether  the  tax  be 
imposed  by  a  law  of  Congress  or  by  the  authority  of  the  State ; 
and  the  powers  of  each  State  to  impose  taxes  upon  its  inhabi- 
tants, for  its  purposes,  are  as  plenary  as  are  ours  to  impose  taxes 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  States,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
common  government.  He  would  be  the  last  man  to  do  any  act, 
intentionally,  to  injure  any  State  or  its  credit;  and  might  we  not 
by  an  interference  with  their  debts  and  their  credit,  not  intrusted 
to  our  care  and  keeping,  actually  inflict  injury  while  intending  to 
benefit  them  ?  Their  stocks  and  bonds  were  said  to  be  depressed 
in  the  foreign  markets  and  in  the  hands  of  foreign  holders,  —  but 
how  came  they  so  depressed  and  by  whom  had  the  depression 
been  produced  ?  By  these  same  foreign  holders  and  purchasers. 
What  are  we  told  is  the  actual  condition,  at  this  time,  of  large 
amounts  of  these  securities  abroad  ?  Not  that  they  have  been 
sold  in  the  markets  even  at  depressed  prices,  or  sold  at  all,  but 
that  they  have  been  hypothecated  for  comparatively  trifling 
advances,  and  under  conditions  of  forfeiture  which  have  already 
attached.  He  could  not  vouch  for  the  amount  of  these  securities 
so  situated,  but  he  spoke  from  public  report  which  had  prevailed 
through  the  newspapers  and  elsewhere  for  many  months,  without 
contradiction  which  had  met  his  notice,  when  he  said  that  about 
$100,000,000  in  amount  were  supposed  to  be  thus  hypothecated, 
and  that  the  average  advances  were  said  not  materially  to  exceed 
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fifty  per  cent  upon  the  par  value.  If  we  proceed,  by  our  legisla- 
tion and  the  application  of  our  means,  to  raise  these  stocks  thus 
dtuated — thus  voluntarily  depressed  by  the  holders — up  to  par, 
is  there  not  danger  that  we  shall  stimulate  their  cupidity  to  perfect 
the  forfeiture  before  the  States  can  command  the  means  to  redeem 
their  pledges,  and  thus,  in  effect,  make  fortunes  for  these  holders 
of  the  hypothecated  stocks,  and  throw  into  the  current  markets, 
against  the  States,  debts  double  in  amount  to  the  considerations 
they  will  have  received  ?  If  such  should  be  a  consequence  of  our 
interference,  does  any  one  doubt  that  the  injured  States  would 
call  upon  Congress  to  pay  that  portion  of  their  debts  to  which 
its  gratuitous  action  shall  have  given  force  and  value,  without 
consideration  to  them  ?  Let  the  States  manage  these  matters 
themselves.  They  understand  the  terms  upon  which  their  secu- 
rities are  held  at  home  and  abroad,  and  their  own  interests  in 
regard  to  them;  nor  are  we  at  liberty  to  assume  that  our  inter- 
ference is  necessary  to  protect  their  faith.  The  holders  have 
taken  the  stocks  at  depressed  prices  by  agreement,  and  equity 
between  them  and  their  debtors  demands  that  the  future  regula- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  securities  should  be  left  with  them. 

'^Another  ground  upon  which  this  policy  of  distribution  was 
urged  in  some  portions  of  the  country,  if  not  here,  was,  that  it 
would  favor  the  protection  of  American  industry  and  American 
interests,  by  calling  for  an  increase  of  duties  upon  imports.  He 
had  addressed  the  Senate,  a  few  days  since,  upon  this  point,  and 
regretted  to  find  that  he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  under- 
stood by  veiy  few,  and  entirely  misunderstood  by  many.  He 
would  now  brefly  restate  the  substance  of  the  argument  he  then 
intended  to  make,  when  he  would  yield  the  floor  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  [Mr.  Clay]  who  was  to  follow  him. 

"  In  the  minds  of  those  who  advocated  the  measure  of  dis- 
tributing the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  States,  upon  the 
ground  above  stated,  he  supposed  the  reasoning  to  be  that,  as  the 
treasury  now  requires  all  the  revenue  it  derives,  both  from  the 
customs  and  the  lands,  if  the  revenue  from  the  lands  be  taken 
from  it,  that  from  the  customs  must  be  increased  in  a  like  amount, 
thus  raising  the  rates  of  duty  upon  impoi*ts,  and  consequently 
adding  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  present  laws.     His  effort 
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was  to  show  that  this  conclasion  did  not  follow  from  the  pro- 
mises, as  a  necessary  conseqnence,  for  these  reasons. 

''A  duty,  whatever  may  be  its  rate,  affords  no  protection,  while 
the  importer  of  the  foreign  product  or  fabric,  against  which  the 
protection  is  required,  holds  sole  and  exclasive  possession  and 
control  of  the  market.  Such  a  duty  may  yield,  a  rich  revenue, 
and  fill  the  treasury,  but  until  its  operation  commences  to  be 
exclusive  and  prohibitory  upon  the  imported  article,  it  affords  no 
protection  to  the  American  competing  interest.  When  it  does 
commence  to  be  exclusive  and  prohibitory,  and  thus  begins  to 
afford  protection,  by  giving  a  portion  of  the  market  to  the  domestic 
interest,  the  necessary  consequence  must  be  a  diminution  of  reve- 
nue from  that  duty  in  the  same  degree  and  to  the  same  extent, 
the  rate  of  duty  remaining  unchanged.  These  seemed  to  him  to 
be  positions  too  plain  to  require  illustration. 

^'  He  then  contended  that  to  separate  permanently  from  the 
treasury  a  source  of  internal  revenue  so  productive  as  that  of  the 
public  lands,  might  endanger,  instead  of  aiding,  the  protective 
policy,  and  his  reasoning  to  support  this  conclusion  was,  that  an 
increase  of  the  rate  of  duty  might  not  increase,  and  might  actu- 
ally diminish  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  that  duty, 
though  the  increase  of  the  rate  would  increase  the  protection 
just  as  far  as  it  should  have  the  effect  to  diminish  importation  ; 
that  when  the  diminution  of  importation  should  be  greater  in 
the  proportion  than  the  inci*ease  of  the  rate  of  duty,  the  revenue 
would  be  diminished,  though  the  protection  would  be  increased ; 
that  if  then  it  should  become  necessary  to  increase  the  amount 
of  revenue  to  be  derived  from  this  particular  importation,  the 
only  way  to  accomplish  that  object  would  be  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  the  duty,  and  thus  surrender  the  protection  afforded  to  the 
necessity  for  revenue;  that  to  avoid  such  a  necessity,  as  far  as 
possible,  it  was  the  true  policy  of  the  interests  seeking  protec- 
tion to  foster  and  preserve,  and  not  to  squander  or  give  away,  every 
fair  source  of  internal  revenue,  that  the  treasury  might  be  made,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  independent  of  importations,  and  that  some 
duties  partially  exclusive  and  prohibitory  in  their  effects  might 
be  preserved  in  a  permanent  tariff,  without  producing  an  empty 
treasury.     That  the  policy  now  advocated,  of  making  the  treasury 
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exclnsively  dependent  upon  a  revenue  by  impost,  must  place  the 
protected  interests  in  entire  subjection  to  the  necessity  for  reve- 
nue, and,  therefore,  make  it  impossible  to  establish  any  system 
of  protection  which  would  not  be  subject  to  be  surrendered  to 
that  necessity,  whenever  the  fluctuations  of  tmde  and  the  ever- 
varying  changes  of  importations  should  interpose  it.  That  Con- 
gress cannot  compel,  but  only  invite,  importations  in  any  branch 
of  trade,  and  that,  therefore,  when  our  treasury  shall  be  made 
solely  dependent  upon  revenue  from  imposts,  our  system  of  pro- 
tection may  be  placed  more  within  the  control  of  foreign  interests 
than  our  own,  as  the  former  interests  must  control,  to  a  great 
extent,  our  import  trade,  and  may,  to  a  very  great  extent,  our 
revenues  from  that  source.  That  while  we  have  sources  of  inter- 
nal revenue  from  which  we  can  supply  our  treasury,  we  may,  by 
countervailing  legislation,  counteract  foreign  policy  hostile  to  our 
interests;  but  when  we  must  have  the  revenue,  we  may  not  be 
able  to  adopt  the  countervailing  measures  required,  consistently 
with  that  necessity.  And  that,  the  internal  revenue  from  the 
lands  being  disposed  of,  the  only  means  within  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  escape  an  entire  dependence  upon  impost  were  internal 
excise  and  direct  taxation  —  means  for  raising  revenue  which  no 
man  could  hope  Congress  would  ever  adopt  merely  to  preserve 
the  protective  policy. 

"Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  argument  he  ofl^ered  to  the 
Senate  upon  the  former  occasion  referred  to,  and  he  would  not 
go  farther  in  a  repetition  of  it  now.  He  did  not  know  that  the 
views  were  sound,  but  he  thought  them  worthy  of  mature  con- 
sideration before  this  proposed  disposition  of  the  land  revenue 
should  be  made,  upon  the  ground  of  favoring  protection.  He 
could  not  BO  view  its  tendency,  or  believe  that  such  would  be  its 
practical  effects;  and,  as  one  favorable  to  the  policy  of  protection, 
as  incidental  to  the  raising  of  the  necessary  revenue  for  the 
national  treasury,  he  should  find  cause  for  opposition  to  it  on 
this  ground." 
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Chapter  XCL 

REMOVAL  OF  BLAIR  &  RIVES,  AS  SENATE  PRINTERS. 

Formerly  each  House  elected  its  own  printer.  The 
profits  derived  from  the  employment  made  the  position 
desirable.  In  the  Senate  it  was  an  office  of  trust  and 
confidence,  as  the  holder  printed  confidential  messages, 
journals  and  proceedings  in  executive  session.  Bonds 
were  given  for  the  faithful  periformance  of  duty.  In 
1819  a  joint  resolution  passed  Congress,  providing  "that, 
within  thirty  days  before  the  adjournment  of  every  Con- 
gress, each  House  shall  proceed  to  vote  for  a  printer  to 
execute  its  work  for  and  during  the  next  Congress,  and 
the  person  having  the  majority  of  all  the  votes  given 
shall  be  considered  duly  elected."  On  the  29th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1841,  pursuant  to  a  previous  resolution,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  elect  a  printer.  Blair  &  Rives  received  26, 
and  F.  P.  Blair  1,  there  being  no  other  persons  voted  for. 
Blair  &  Rives  were  declared  duly  elected  printers  for  the 
twenty-seventh  Congress.     They  duly  gave  bond. 

The  Senate  were  convened  by  the  President's  procla- 
mation on  the  4th  of  March,  1841.  On  that  day,  Mr. 
Mangum  offered  a  resolution  that  ''  Blair  &  Rives  be  dis- 
missed as  printers  of  the  Senate  for  the  twenty-seventh 
Congress."  This  resolution  was  debated.  Mr.  Wright 
thus  addressed  the  Senate : 

"Mr.  Wright  said  it  was  his  intention  to  occupy  the  time  of 
the  Senate  but  for  a  very  few  minutes.  They  much  more  fre- 
quently than  they  were  aware  of,  he  apprehended,  made  their 
conclusions  govern  their  reasons,  rather  than  considered  well 
their  reasons  and  let  them  dictate  their  conclusions.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  their  respected  opponents,  on  this  occasion,  wera 
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goyeming  themselves  by  this  perverted  mle;  and  it  should  be 
the  object  of  his  few  remarks  to  show  wherefore  he  pronounced 
this  conclusion.  Let  them  look  at  the  history  of  the  action  of 
this  body  for  the  few  days  of  this  extra  session.  On  the  day 
before  yesterday  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Sergeant-at-Arms  of 
the  Senate  was  filled;  a  majority  of  the  body  decided  —  and  it 
was  not  then  his  purpose  to  complain  of  that  decision  —  that 
their  public  duty  required  that  it  should  be  filled.  It  was  not 
exactly  contended  that  anything  in  anticipation  during  this  short 
session  required  the  filling  of  that  office,  but  that  in  prospect  an 
extra  session  might  be  held  and  a  Sergeant-at-Ai*ms  might  be 
required,  and  the  proper  performance  of  the  duty  of  the  body 
was  to  fill  the  office  then,  and  it  was  filled.  Now  they  had  a 
printer  to  the  Senate,  and  he  expected  the  judgment  of  the  body 
was  about  to  be  pronounced  that  they  should  have  none,  for  the 
form  of  the  proceeding  before  them  did  not  look  to  filling  a 
vacancy.  What  was  the  argument  in  reference  to  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  ?  That  he  should  have  time  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  in  the  case  of  an  early  call  of  Congress. 
If  that  was  a  good  argument  for  the  appointment  of  a  Sergeant- 
at-Arms,  could  they  say  to-day  that  they  should  dismiss  their 
printer  and  have  none,  because  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  was  an 
office  requiring  preparation  and  that  of  printer  to  the  body  was 
a  place  —  whether  office  or  not  —  requiring  none?  It  seemed  to 
him  they  should  not,  and  he  did  not  for  a  moment  suppose  such 
a  train  of  reasoning  would  be  indulged  in;  and  yet  it  was  his 
desire  to  present  to  the  body  the  action  of  the  body  as  it  had 
been,  and  the  action  as  it  was  proposed  to  be.  Why  was  the 
law  of  1819,  in  the  shape  of  a  joint  resolution,  passed?  Because, 
as  be  had  always  been  informed  and  believed,  it  was  supposed 
that  this  business  of  printing  required  time  —  that  types  and 
presses  and  hands  and  paper  and  ink  were  to  be  accumulated, 
preparatory  to  the  business  of  Congress  —  and  hence  it  was  that 
the  expiring  Congress  named  the  printer  for  the  succeeding  Con- 
gress. Now  (and  they  were  sitting,  in  his  judgment,  in  a  very 
questionable  form  to  perform  any  of  these  acts  —  but  he  had  no 
further  argument  to  make  on  that,  for  it  had  been  decided  by 
the  Senate  —  sitting,   then,   he  repeated,   under   circumstances 
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which  rendered  the  whole  very  questionable)  they  were  called 
upon  to  dismiss — call  it  an  officer  if  they  pleased,  or  a  con- 
tractor if  they  pleased — that  agent  of  the  body  that  was  con- 
nected with  the  public  business,  in  relation  to  whom,  in  all  time 
past,  Congress  had  supposed  time  was  required ;  and  they  had 
decided,  in  relation  to  an  officer  about  whose  duties  Congress 
had  never  before  formed  any  such  judgment  in  either  branch, 
that  he  should  be  appointed  in  advance  and  have  time  to 
prepare  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  This  seemed  to  him 
to  be  the  position  in  which  they  were  placing  themselves, 
and  he  desired  to  couple  this  consideration  with  the  fact,  as  he 
believed  it,  that  they  were  then,  for  the  iSrst  time,  within  the  his- 
tory of  this  government,  sitting  as  a  Senate  alone,  no  Congress 
being  in  session  —  sitting  under  an  extraordinary  call  to  aid  an 
executive  in  forming  his  administration  —  they  were  sitting  with 
open  doors,  keeping  their  journal  in  the  form  of  legislation,  and 
transacting  this  business,  which  no  Senate  before  had  ever  been 
called  upon  to  transact.  And  what  had  been  the  justification  ? 
That  the  last  session  of  the  Senate,  which  expired  on  the  third  of 
March,  had  been  guilty  of  a  usurpation  and  abuse  of  power  in 
appointing  this  printer.  And  was  that  so  ?  And  was  it  to  be  so 
said  in  that  chamber,  and  to  that  body?  Why,  how  long  had 
that  usurpation  continued  ?  Certainly  ever  since  the  passage  of 
the  resolution  of  1819  —  twenty  years  he  believed.  A  few  days 
ago  was  the  eleventh  occasion  on  which  the  Senate  had  thus 
appointed  a  printer,  and  was  it  now  discovered,  for  the  first  time, 
and  by  his  respected  opponents  on  that  side  of  the  House,  that 
this  was  a  usurpation  ?  He  remembered  very  well,  a  few  years 
ago,  to  have  seen  the  same  thing  done  by  them;  and  if  it  was  not 
a  usurpation  then,  it  was  not  a  usurpation  now.  He  did  not 
design  to  discuss  the  question  of  power;  it  had  been  better  dis- 
cussed than  he  was  able  to  discuss  it ;  he  merely  desired  to  pre- 
sent to  gentlemen  the  practical  effects,  and  what  would  seem  to 
him  to  be  the  practical  deductions.  Well,  then,  so  much  for  the 
manner  in  which  a  dismissal  of  officers  of  the  Senate,  as  gentle- 
men now  choose  to  claim  them  to  be,  was  proposed  to  be  made 
at  this  extraordinary  session,  and  in  this  extraordinary  manner. 
And  now  for  the  time,  and  particularly  as  it  was  applicable  to 
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the  resolution  on  the  table.  He  believed  it  found  its  way  there  on 
the  fourth  of  March.  The  President  had  completed  his  inaugu- 
ral address,  and  had  taken  the  oath  of  office,  but  he  believed  the 
fact  to  be  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  clear  the  walls  of  the 
Capitol,  on  his  way  to  the  President's  house,  when  that  resolution 
was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Senate.  There  was  then  most  cer- 
tainly nothing  lost  in  point  of  time.  And  the  resolution  was  — 
what  ?  To  dismiss  an  officer,  say  gentlemen  —  an  officer  of  the 
Senate  —  and  he  desired  it  to  be  understood  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  printer  was  an  officer 
or  not;  for  that,  too,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  had  been  fully 
and  clearly  discussed  by  his  friends  much  more  ably  than  he 
could  discuss  it  himself.  He  cared  not  whether  the  printer  be 
an  officer  or  a  conti*actor,  or  what  they  pleased ;  it  was,  he  sup- 
posed, assumed  to  be  a  resolution  to  dismiss  a  person  in  the 
employment  of  the  government  by  a  competent  authority,  in  the 
form  of  law.  Well,  in  that  inaugural  address,  and  coming  from 
one  who  ought  to  be  the  organ  of  the  party  in  power — of  the 
party  which  had  placed  him  on  that  high  elevation,  what  did  he 
tell  them? 

*'  *  It  was  the  remark  of  a  Roman  cousul,  in  an  early  period  of  that  cele- 
brated republic,  that  a  moat  striking  contrast  was  observable  in  the  conduct 
of  candidates  for  offices  of  power  and  trust,  before  and  after  obtaining 
them — they  seldom  carrying  out,  in  the  latter  case,  the  pledges  and  promi- 
ses made  in  the  former.  However  much  the  world  may  have  improved,  in 
many  respects,  in  the  lapse  of  upward  of  3,000  years  since  the  remark  was 
made  by  the  virtuous  and  indignant  Roman,  I  fear  that  a  strict  examination 
of  the  annals  of  some  of  the  modem  elective  governments  would  develop 
similar  instances  of  violated  confidence.* 

"  It  would  be  his  duty,  by  and  by,  to  refer  very  briefly  to  what 
were  the  pledges,  before  the  election,  of  that  distinguished  man, 
on  this  particular  point;  but  he  did  not  propose  to  do  it  now. 
He  merely  desired  the  Senate  to  remember  that  that  speech  was 
delivered,  and  that  this  resolution  followed  instantly  upon  it. 
And  now  for  the  reasons  for  that  removal  —  because  they 
had  seen  the  manner  of  the  action  and  the  time  of  the  action  — 
and  he  gathered  those  reasons  as  he  had  heard  them  given 
there.  Was  it  that  those  contractors  had  failed  —  for  the  same 
individuals  who  are  now  the  printers  to  the  Senate  have  been 
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so  for  several  years  —  had  there  been  a  suggestion  of  any 
failure  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  printers  ?  He 
had  heard  of  none,  neither  as  to  the  time  of  accomplishing  their 
labor,  nor  of  the  manner  of  its  accomplishment.  Then,  as  to  the 
performance  of  the  trust  which  they  had  undertaken  to  perform 
for  the  United  States,  fault  was  not  found.  Well,  as  individuals, 
as  private  citizens,  perfectly  separate,  in  every  sense,  from  their 
connection  with  a  political  partisan  newspaper,  had  fault  been 
found  ?  He  had  not  heard  it.  He  had  enjoyed  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  those  two  individuals  for  some  years,  and  he 
owed  it  to  them  to  say,  and  he  said  it  cheerfully,  that  in  private 
life  he  found  them  amiable  and  estimable  men,  correct  in  their 
moral  deportment,  so  far  as  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard,  and 
esteemed  by  the  society  in  which  they  lived.  As  connected  with 
their  newspaper,  he  had  heard  fault  enough;  he  had  heard  none 
in  any  other  connection ;  he  assumed  that  none  had  been  found. 
Then,  how  stood  the  matter  ?  They  are  the  conductors  of  a  politi- 
cal newspaper,  and  because  that  paper  had  been  conducted  offen- 
sively to  their  opponents,  they  were  to  be  thus  summarily  dis- 
missed from  the  place  they  held,  whether  it  be  a  contract  or  an 
office.  It  was,  then,  a  political  removal,  and  nothing  more  nor  less. 
It  concentrates  itself  in  that,  and  no  other  aspect,  he  presumed, 
would  be  attempted  to  be  given  to  it.  He  had  never,  in  his  life, 
been  in  the  habit  of  entering  into  discussions  as  to  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  public  press.  He  hoped  never  to  indulge  in 
them.  He  knew  the  press,  upon  all  sides,  was  conducted  with 
too  much  looseness;  he  wished  it  were  better.  He  was  not  dis- 
posed, on  this  occasion,  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  press 
on  one  side  or  the  other ;  he  merely  desired  to  bring  this  discus- 
sion to  the  point  that,  for  reasons  connected  with  the  Globe  news- 
paper—  reasons  purely  and  exclusively  growing  out  of  the  angry 
political  strife  of  the  day  —  this  dismissal  was  to  take  place. 
There  the  action  was  based,  and  if  he  had  understood  all  he  had 
heard,  it  was  based  on  that  alone,  and  had  no  greater  extent. 
Now,  having  considered  the  manner  of  the  act,  the  time  of  the 
action,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  let  them  look  a  little  to  the  political 
parties  and  their  relations.  And  here  he  must  be  permitted  to 
say,  what  he  hoped  he  need  not  at  any  time  say,  that  he  did  not 
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design  to  make  any  remarks  calculated  to  excite.  Ue  did  not 
design  nor  had  he  any  occasion  to  make  any  personal  remarks; 
but  he  had  the  right,  and  he  believed  it  was  his  duty,  to  state 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  present  history  of  the  country  in 
reference  to  political  parties.  And  he  appealed  to  every  member 
of  the  body,  and  he  appealed  with  as  much  confidence  to  his 
opponents  as  to  his  political  friends,  whether  there  had  been  any 
single  point  in  the  last  heated  and  exciting  political  struggle  more 
distinctly  set  forth,  and  more  constantly  debated  before  the 
country,  than  the  point  of  removals  from  office  for  political 
opinion's  sake?  Had  there  been  any  outcry  against  the  last 
administration,  and  the  one  which  preceded  it,  more  commonly 
raised  than  that  of  political  proscription  for  opinion's  sake? 
And  how  long  since  was  it  that  he  heard,  in  this  chamber,  from 
a  most  eloquent  Senator,  now  no  longer  a  member  of  this  body, 
that  he  had  seen  officers  of  the  federal  government  whispering 
their  opinions,  because  they  durst  not  pronounce  them  under  that 
proscriptive  administration  ?  And  while  that  honorable  Senator 
said  this,  he  repudiated  and  condemned  that  proscriptive  policy; 
and  he,  Mr.  Weight,  had  read  to  them,  from  the  inaugural 
address  of  the  President,  what  he  seemed  to  suppose  was  to  be 
the  practice  of  his  party.  He,  Mr.  Weight,  did  not  charge  that  on 
the  President  —  he  did  not  believe,  in  his  heart,  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  any  agency  in  this  matter.  He  did  not  intend  to  con- 
demn the  President  in  advance.  He  did  not  mean  to  condemn 
any  man  so;  but  the  country  had  a  right  to  expect  that  he  was 
the  exponent  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  his  party.  And 
what  now  is  that  practice  ?  An  instantaneous  removal  of  a  politi- 
cal opponent.  A  movement  made  in  point  of  time,  he  believed, 
sooner  than  any  movements  of  such  a  character  at  any  period  of 
the  history  of  this  government,  and  a  movement,  as  he  had 
attempted  to  show,  and  as  he  believed  the  fact  to  be,  to  remove 
merely  for  political  cause.  He  would  not,  on  this  occasion,  go  into 
the  arguments  which  connected  this  movement  with  the  public 
press.  He  would  only  ask  Senators  to  pause  and  consider  how  long 
it  had  been  since  their  printing  had  been  performed  by  any  other 
contractor  than  the  conductor  of  a  partisan  newspaper  ?  Cer- 
tidnly  not  since  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1819.     And  what 
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were  they  then  declariDg  ?  That  if  their  printers  were  the  con- 
ductors of  a  partisan  newspaper  they  must  'whisper'  their 
opinions,  as  an  honorable  Senator  had  said,  and  that  they  were 
not  to  express  them  boldly  and  like  freemen ;  that  if  they  pro- 
claimed their  opinions  in  their  journal  or  newspaper,  they  must 
meet  with  dismissal  from  Congress.  Was  not  that  tho  practical 
condition  ?  And  had  they  not,  then,  the  right  to  turn  to  their 
opponents  and  ask  them  if  they  were  authorized  to  expect  this 
as  the  first  step  of  this  administration  which  was  to  annihilate 
proscription  ?  He  knew  the  paper  spoken  of  had  been  a  warm 
political  paper ;  he  did  not  know  that  it  had  been  any  more  so 
than  two  others,  and  the  only  two  other  prominent  journals  in 
this  District.  And  he  thought  he  did  know  that  neither  of  the 
persons  connected  with  the  Globe  had  ever  committed,  either  as 
editors  or  as  men,  so  flagrant  an  abuse  of  the  Congress  of  the 
country  as  another  editor  had  committed  in  a  public  and  official 
speech,  within  a  few  days,  in  the  streets  of  this  city.  He  would 
not  now  either  read  that  speech  or  comment  upon  it;  but  he 
mentioned  it  to  show  that  all  editors  were  violent  partisans,  and 
that  whether  writing  for  their  newspapers  or  in  their  official 
capacity,  they  write  with  a  freedom  of  language  sometimes  not 
tolerated  by  truth.  Could  they  restrain  their  licentiousness? 
Should  they,  sitting  here  in  that  capacity,  try  ?  In  his  opinion 
they  should  not.  He  had  already  said  he  should  not  discuss  the 
question  whether  the  printer  of  the  Senate  was  an  officer  of  the 
Senate,  or  a  contractor  with  the  Senate;  but  this  he  simply 
would  say,  that  the  argument  of  an  honorable  Senator  made 
yesterday,  based  principally  on  Webster,  did  not  satisfy  his 
mind.  The  honorable  Senator  had  argued  that  an  election  must 
produce  an  officer,  and  the  Senator  asked  if  anybody  had  ever 
heard  of  an  election  of  a  contractor.  ^V^ell,  if  the  honorable 
Senator  would  tell  him,  Mr.  Wright,  how  he  could  obtain  a 
contractor  for  even  his  private  business  without  an  election,  he 
would  answer  his  argument.  He,  Mr.  Wright,  knew  of  no 
other  way;  and  he  considered,  so  far  as  the  honorable  Senator's 
argument  was  concerned,  that  it  was  enough  to  say  that  the 
choosing  in  this  case,  or  the  election,  by  the  vote  of  the  Senate, 
was  merely  the  selection  of  a  man  to  perform  that  duty;  and 
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that  instead  of  imposing  it  on  their  Secretary  to  elect  a  con- 
tractor,  as  well  as  to  make  the  contract,  the  Senate  chose  to 
designate  the  individual,  leaving  their  officer  to  make  the  con- 
tract with  him.  And  this  appeared  to  be  a  proper  use  of  the 
term.  Webster  said,  to  ^  elect '  was  to  ^  pick  out,  to  select  from 
among  two  or  more  —  to  select  or  take  for  an  office  or  employ- 
ment —  to  choose  from  among  a  number  —  to  select  or  manifest 
preference  by  vote  or  designation.'  And  the  definition  of  the 
word  *  election'  in  Webster,  was,  *the  act  of  choosing;  choice; 
the  act  of  selecting  one  or  more  from  others;  the  act  of  choosing 
a  person  to  fill  an  office  or  employment  by  any  manifestation  of 
preference,  as  by  ballot,  uplifted  hands,  or  viva  voce^  as  the  elec- 
tion of  a  king,  a  president  or  a  mayor.' 

"  They  might  as  well  elect  a  man  to  do  a  job  of  work  as  to 
elect  a  President  of  the  United  States;  it  was  only  a  mode  of 
designating  the  individual  whom  they  would  put  in  charge  of 
certain  duties.  They  might  designate  a  person  for  a  certain 
position,  and  call  him  an  officer;  they  might  give  him  a  commission 
and  rank,  as  in  the  case  of  a  purser  in  the  navy,  mentioned  yes- 
terday ;  in  another  case,  they  might  name  the  contractor  to  build 
their  house,  or  a  post-office,  or  a  patent  office,  or  to  do  their 
printing.  He  did  not  desire,  however,  to  protract  this  discussion; 
nor  was  it  necessary,  for  this  point  had  been  argued  so  much 
more  clearly  and  ably  than  he  could  do  it.  He  would,  then,  trou- 
ble them  no  longer  than  to  say  that  his  purpose,'  yesterday  and 
to-day,  had  been  simply  to  place  before  this  body  this  subject  as 
it  had  presented  itself  to  his  own  mind,  and  to  call  upon  them  to 
say  whether  it  was  in  conformity  with  what  should  be  understood 
to  be  the  declarations  of  the  President,  and  whether  it  was  in 
conformity  with  the  protestations  of  the  party  before  they 
reached  power. 

"And  let  him  say  to  those  gentlemen  that  we  (the  late  majority) 
might  have  done  many  things  wrong,  but  those  gentlemen  would 
be  wise  not  to  follow  our  bad  example.  And  yet  we  never  denied 
that  we  preferred  to  carry  on  the  government,  when  in  power, 
through  the  agency  of  our  political  friends,  than  through  that  of 
our  opponents.  •  They  did  not  repudiate  doctrines  of  this  kind ; 
they  avowed  the  doctrines  to  the  extent  to  which  they  practiced 
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them.  But  what  was  charged  upon  them  ?  That  they  avowed 
them  to  the  whole  extent.  Well,  look  at  their  practice;  and  he 
feared  some  of  the  friends  of  the  gentlemen  opposite  were  regret- 
ting that  they  had  not  gone  further.  He,  Mr.  Wright,  said  this 
in  no  ill  temper.  He  had  found  several  of  hiR  acquaintances,  on 
visiting  this  city,  were  astonished  to  find  such  a  number  of  offices 
filled  with  what  they  considered  *good  whigs.'  Yes,  the  prizes 
were  infinitely  diminished  because  they  had  not  pushed  this  doc- 
trine further.  They  (the  late  administration)  did  not  repudiate 
it;  it  was  the  other  side  that  did  so;  and  he  begged  the  gentle- 
men  opposite  would  not  lead  them  into  the  practice  of  a  doctrine 
which  those  gentlemen  had  themselves  proscribed." 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  taken  on  this  resolution,  and 
were  as  f oUows : 

"  YecM — Messrs.  Archer,  Ban'ow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Berrien,  Choate, 
Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Clayton,  Dixon,  Evans,  Henderaon,  Hunting- 
ton, Ker,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Moorehead,  Porter,  Preston, 
Rives,  Simmons,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Tallmadge,  White 
and  Woodbridge — 26. 

^^  Nays  —  Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clay,  of 
Alabama,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  MacRoberts,  Nicholson, 
Sevier,  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  Wood- 
bury and  Wright — 18." 

So  the  resolution  to  dismiss  Blair  &  Rives  as  printers 
of  the  Senate  to  the  twenty-seventh  Congress  was  adopted. 

This  shows  that  the  political  character  of  that  body 
changed  on  the  fourth  of  March  from  democratic  to  whig. 
Gen.  Harrison  succeeded  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  President. 
At  the  next,  a  called  session,  Thomas  Allen,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  elected  printer  to  the  Senate,  he  receiving 
twenty-six  votes  and  no  other  person  any. 

Mb.  Wright  to  Elah  Tildbn. 

"Wabhikgton,  ZdJidy^  1840. 

"  My  Dbar  Sir.  —  The  President  did  me  the  favor  to  give  me, 
last  evening,  the  perusal  of  a  letter  from  you  to  him,  and  inas- 
much as  my  name  was  mentioned  in  it  too  kindly,  I  feel  bound 
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to  improve  a  momeDt  of  leisure  to  write  you  upon  the  subject.  I 
have  been  long  since  advised  that  some  of  my  too  partial  friends 
have  felt  an  anxiety  that  my  name  should  be  placed  before  the 
people  of  the  State,  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor.  It 
would  be  as  unnatural  as  it  would  be  unjust  that  I  should  not 
acknowledge  my  grateful  feelings  toward  those  who  have  mani- 
fested this  high  sense  of  my  capabilities,  and  it  pains  me  to  be 
compelled  to  declare  that  I  am  conscious  my  friends  have  over- 
rated me  in  this  instance.  I  further  verily  believe  that  at  the 
present  time,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  in  certain 
poitions  of  the  State,  I  should  not  be  as  strong  a  candidate  for 
this  important  office  as  many  others  who  are  named  as  candidates. 
I  have  not  time,  however,  to  discuss  this  last  question  with  you, 
even  if  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  do  it,  and  I  certainly  cannot 
discuss  the  question  of  my  own  capacity  and  qualifications. 

"There  are  other  reasons,  however,  of  a  private  character, 
which  forbid  that  I  should  be  a  candidate  for  Governor,  and 
those  I  am  bound  to  give  to  my  friends,  and  I  give  them  to  you, 
with  the  fullest  confidence  that  your  fair  mind  will  appreciate 
them. 

'^  I  have  been,  as  you  know,  in  public  life  almost  since  I  became 
a  man  of  business  at  all.  I  was  not  worth  |500  in  the  world 
when  I  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  our  State,  in  the  fall  of  1 823. 
You  know  what  has  been  my  life  since,  and  what  has  been  my 
compensation  in  the  various  and  very  honorable  and  responsible 
situations  I  have  held.  I  need  scarcely  say  to  you  that  I  have 
really  had  no  private  business  during  the  whole  period,  and  my 
opportunities  to  make  property,  therefore,  have  been  merely  those 
which  my  official  compensation  have  placed  in  my  way.  I  have 
lived  prudently,  or  endeavored  to  do  so,  and  I  consider  myself 
now  worth  about  $8,000.  Located  where  I  am,  and  pursuing 
that  style  of  living  which  I  have  always  pursued,  and  having  no 
family  but  my  wife,  and  owing  no  debts,  I  am  quite  independent; 
but  make  me  Governor,  and  it  will  require  from  $5,000  to  $6,000 
to  furnish  a  house  for  that  office  in  a  manner  due  to  the  office,  an 
expense  I  cannot  defray  without  going  in  debt  to  three-fourths 
of  the  amount.  I  know  from  Gov.  Marcy  that  the  salary,  with 
great  prudence,  will  just  about  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Gover- 
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nor's  house  for  the  term,  and  cannot  be  made  to  do  more,  the 
rent  being  paid  by  the  State. 

"At  the  «lo8e  of  the  term,  all  my  property,  very  nearly,  if  not 
entirely,  would  consist  of  worn  furniture,  for  which  I  should 
have  no  use,  and  I  should  be  left  without  other  means,  not  to  live 
in  the  quiet  and  retired  manner  I  heretofore  have  and  now  do, 
but  to  support  the  standing  of  an  ex-Governor  of  New  York.  In 
other  words,  I  should  be  left  a  political  pauper,  a  character  it  has 
been  the  most  anxious  effort  of  my  life  to  avoid.  This  is  one  of 
my  reasons. 

''  The  second  is  not  less  strong.  My  wife  was  taken  from  the 
country,  has  been  bred  up  and  always  lived  there,  and  is  most 
exceedingly  averse  to  being  placed  in  any  situation  which  shall 
require  of  her  the  discharge  of  duties  to  which  she  does  not  con- 
sider herself  fitted,  either  by  education,  habit  or  feeling.  Indeed, 
I  say  no  more  than  the  tiTith  to  you  when  I  say  to  you  that  she 
is  made  unhappy  by  the  slightest  agitation  of  this  question.  She 
is  a  good  and  faithful  wife  to  me,  and  I  cannot,  even  for  the  sake 
of  my  political  party,  make  her  unhappy.* 

"  Now,  my  good  sir,  I  confess  that  I  owe  io  my  political  friends 
everything  which  a  man  can  owe,  but  do  I  owe  it  to  them  to 
waive  either  of  these  consequences,  much  more  both  of  them  ? 
I  cannot  think  so. 

"  Please  consider  this  private,  except  the  conclusion  declared, 
which  is  not  private,  and  if  you  think  I  am  wrong,  say  so  to  me 
with  your  accustomed  frankness. 

"As  I  have  been  compelled  to  finish  this  letter  in  my  seat,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  transaction  of  business,  you  must  pardon 
errors;  and  believe  me, 

"  Most  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

"  SILAS  WRIGHT,  Jb. 
"  Elam  Tildkn,  Esq." 

*  Mr.  Wright  married  Miss  Clarissa  Moody,  only  daughter  of  his  wipe  and 
faithful  friend  Capt.  Medad  Moody,  of  Canton,  in  1833,  after  his  first  session 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  She  survived  him  some  years.  She  was  a 
pupil  with  the  author  at  the  St.  Lawrence  Academy,  when  presided  over  hy 
Bishop  Ives,  in  1820,  where  she  displayed  much  talent.  Her  after  life  showed 
her  worthy  of  the  above  affectionate  description  by  her  noble  husband. 
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Chapter  XCIL 

MR  CLAY»S  BILL  FOR  THE  REPEAL  OP  THE  INDEPENDENT 

TREASURY   LAW. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1841,  Mr.  Van  Buren  retired  from 
the  Presidency  and  Gen.  Harrison  was  sworn  into  office 
as  the  ninth  President  of  the  United  States.  He  lived 
exactly  one  month.  On  his  death,  John  Tyler,  Vice- 
President,  succeeded  to  his  duties,  and  took  the  oath  of 
office  as  President.  On  the  seventeenth  of  March,  Gen. 
Harrison  issued  a  proclamation  convening  Congress  on  the 
thirty-first  of  May.  On  the  fourth  of  June,  on  the  fifth 
day  of  the  session,  Mr.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  reported  a 
biQ  to  repeal  the  independent  treasury  law,  which  passed 
on  the  ninth,  by  ayes  29  to  nays  18.  Apparently  by  con- 
cert, the  whigs  did  not  discuss  and  defend  their  proposed 
measure,  although  attacked  with  great  force  and  energy 
by  the  democrats.  The  following  speech  of  Mr.  Weight, 
made  on  the  day  the  bill  passed,  will  explain  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  friends  of  the  late  administration  stood 
and  the  dangers  apprehended  in  case  effort  to  repeal 
should  prove  successful.  In  the  House,  the  bill,  on  the 
ninth  of  August,  passed  by  a  vote  of  134  to  87,  and  was 
signed  by  the  President  and  became  a  law  on  the  thir- 
teenth. The  legal  effect  of  this  repeal  was  to  place  the 
public  moneys  within  the  unlimited  control  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 

"  Mr.  Wright  said :  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sui-prised  or  disap- 
pointed that  our  respected  opponents  leave  exclusively  to  us  the 
debate  upon  the  final  passage  of  this  bill.  I  know  that  power  is 
sometimes  more  anxious  to  execute  its  purposes  than  to  give 
reasons  for  its  course ;  to  do  execution  than  to  offer  argiiments  in 
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justification  of  the  act.  I  remember,  too,  that  an  eminent  English 
judge  is  said  to  have  advised  a  friend,  about  to  enter  upon  the 
discharge  of  judicial  duties,  and  not  very  confident  of  his  qualifi- 
cations, to  decide,  but  to  give  no  reasons  in  support  of  his 
opinions.  I  was  prepared  to  expect  that  the  repeal  of  the  inde- 
pendent treasury  law  was  a  matter  so  well  settled  in  the  minds 
of  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  that  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and 
not  the  reasons  for  its  passage,  without  any  provision  for  a  sub- 
stitute, would  occupy  their  attention  and  govern  their  action. 
Of  this  I  have  no  right  to  complain,  and  do  not  complain  ;  and  I 
refer  to  the  fact  simply  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  apology  I 
owe  to  the  Senate  for  throwing  myself  upon  its  attention,  and 
occupying  its  time,  so  plainly  against  the  sense  of  a  majority  of 
the  body,  and  when  I  know  that  majority  will  not  debate  the 
question — will  not  advance  arguments  in  favor  of  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  or  reply  to  those  advanced  against  it.  It  is  painful  for 
me  to  speak  under  such  circumstances,  and  under  the  deep  con- 
sciousness of  the  impatience  which  must  be  felt  by  those  whose 
determination  is  simply  to  listen  and  press  the  question;  and 
could  I  make  myself  believe  that  my  public  duty  upon  the  sub- 
ject would  be  discharged  by  a  silent  vote,  I  certainly  should  not 
interfere  to  impede  for  a  moment  that  result,  which  the  majority 
of  those  I  am  to  address  so  earnestly  seek,  and  which  I  know 
must  speedily  be  produced. 

"I  am  well  aware  that  the  general  subject  of  discussion  is  an 
old  acquaintance  in  this  chamber,  and  that  not  the  members  of 
the  Senate  simply,  but  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  it.  Still,  I  believe  much 
remains  to  be  said  before  the  vital  importance  of  this  action  will 
be  properly  understood  and  justly  appreciated,  in  its  necessary 
influences  upon  the  most  essential  interests  of  the  nation,  even 
here,  and  much  more  by  the  people  at  large.  Hence  the  impe- 
rious sense  of  duty  which  compels  me  to  occupy  the  time  and 
ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate  under  circumstances  at  least  as 
unpleasant  to  myself  as  to  it. 

"I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  honorable  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Woodbury]  for  the  able  speech  with  which  he 
has  opened  this  debate,  as  he  has  perfoimed  a  duty  which,  upon 
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repeated  former  occasions,  has  fallen  upon  me,  that  of  showing 
what  this  independent  treasury  system  really  is,  and  has  per- 
formed it  in  a  manner  better  than  I  could  hope  to  have  done.  I 
am  thus  saved  the  consumption  of  time  equal  to  that  which  he  has 
occupied,  and  the  cause  we  advocate  has  received  that  aid  from 
his  powerful  mind  and  practical  experience  which  it  could  not 
have  received  from  any  effort  of  mine.  In  following  that  learned 
Senator,  I  shall  repeat  as  little  after  him  as  possible,  and  keep 
the  course  I  have  marked  out  for  myself ;  and  I  will  promise  to 
restrict  my  remarks  within  the  narrowest  limits  of  time  consistent 
with  a  fair  discharge  of  the  duty  which  impels  me  to  ask  to  be 
heard  at  all. 

^'  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  question  presented,  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  propose  to  discuss  it,  without  direct  reference  to 
some  substitute  to  be  adopted  as  a  system  of  finance  for  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  place  of  the  independent  treasury  system  now  to 
be  repealed.  After  what  has  taken  place  in  the  coui*se  of  the 
action  of  the  Senate,  as  in  committee  of  the  whole  ujion  this  bill, 
I  feel  authorized  to  assume  that  that  substitute,  if  any  be  adopted, 
will  be  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  of  some  character.  Such  is 
the  frankly  avowed  opinion  and  wish  of  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clay],  and  the  votes  of  the  Senate  upon 
propositions  to  modify  the  State  bank  deposit  law  of  1836,  so  as 
to  make  it  again  of  practical  force,  seem  to  indicate  that  such  is 
the  preference  of  a  majority  of  the  body.  I  shall,  therefore, 
assume  that  the  independent  treasury  law  is  to  be  repealed  to 
give  place  to  a  national  bank,  and  shall  base  my  argument  upon 
that  assumption.  As  to  the  peculiar  powers  and  privileges  to  be 
conferred  upon  the  bank  to  be  created,  or  the  place  of  its  loca- 
tion, I  care  nothing,  if  it  be  conceded  that  two  provisions  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  charter;  neither  of  which,  as  I  suppose,  will 
be  surrendered  by  the  consent  of  any  member  of  the  Senate  who 
intends  to  vote  for  a  bank  at  all.  The  provisions  to  which  I 
allude  are:  first,  the  right  and  duty  on  the  part  of  the  bank  of 
collecting,  keeping  and  disbursing  the  public  money;  and,  sec- 
ond, the  making  the  notes  of  the  bank  a  legal  tender  in  vX\  pay- 
ments to  the  public  treasury.  The  first  of  these  provisions  is 
indispensable  to  constitute  the  bank  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  trea- 
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Bury,  the  ostensible  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  chai*tered;  and 
the  second  is  the  only  effectual  mode  in  which  the  credit  of  the 
country  can  be  so  blended  with  the  credit  of  the  bank  as  to  draw 
around  it  the  requisite  degree  of  public  confidence  to  enable  it  to 
control  all  the  local  banking  institutions.  I  will  fuither  assume, 
therefore,  as  a  fact  universally  admitted  by  the  friends  of  any 
form  of  a  bank,  that  these  two  privileges  will  be  conferred  upon 
it;  and  if  it  possess  them,  it  is  a  matter  wholly  immaterial  to  the 
argument  I  propose  to  offer  what  other  attributes  may  be  given 
to  the  institution. 

^'  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  when  the  bill  was  in  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  some  reasons  were  assigned  for  this  speedy 
passage  of  it;  and  I  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  examine  one  or 
two  of  them,  that  we  may  see  whether  they  have  in  fact  the  force 
which  those  who  offei-ed  them  seemed  to  suppose. 

"The  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clay]  opened  his 
argument  with  a  metaphor,  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  as  the  first  step  in  the  important  proceedings  of 
this  important  special  session  of  Congress.  He  told  us,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  wise  architect  always  pulled  down  the  old  build- 
ing and  cleared  away  the  rubbish  to  make  room  for  the  new 
edifice;  and  that,  in  like  manner,  the  Senate  should  annihilate 
all  existing  fiscal  agencies  before  they  commenced  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  his  proposed  new  and  more  splendid  agency,  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  I  admit  that  this  course  is  some- 
times not  only  wise  but  necessary  in  architecture,  but  I  appeal  to 
the  candor  of  the  honorable  Senator  himself  to  say  whether  it  is 
of  universal  application.  Suppose  he  should  see  the  head  of  a 
family  in  this  city  turn  his  family  out  upon  the  pavement  and 
vigorously  conunence  to  tear  down  the  mansion  which  was  their 
only  shelter  from  the  weather  and  the  storm,  and,  upon  inquiry, 
that  head  of  that  family  should  tell  him  that  the  timber  for  his 
proposed  new  house  was  still  growing  in  the  forest;  that  the 
bricks  which  were  to  form  its  walls  were  yet  resting  in  the  bank 
of  earth  out  of  which  they  might  be  formed ;  and  that  the  pecu- 
niary means  for  the  erection  of  the  new  edifice  were  yet  to  be 
earned  by  industry,  accumulated  by  some  untried  enterprise,  or 
obtained  by  a  loan  upon  credit ;  would  he  consider  that  man  a 
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provident  father  and  husband,  or  believe  that  he  was  following 
the  directions  of  a  wise  architect  ?  If  this  destractive  operator 
should  tell  the  honorable  Senator  that  there  were  differences 
of  opinion  between  himself  and  the  members  of  his  family,  and 
between  the  individuals  who  composed  the  family,  in  relation  to 
the  expediency  of  building  a  new,  and  more  especially  in  relation 
to  the  size  and  plan  and  description  of  the  new  building  which 
they  should  erect,  and  that  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  demolish 
the  old  house,  and  turn  them  out  to  the  weather,  without  shelter 
from  the  heat  or  protection  from  the  cold,  to  force  them  to  unite 
with  him  in  the  erection  of  his  proposed  new  edifice,  the  reasons 
of  the  man,  for  his  apparently  rash  course,  would  be  palpable; 
and  still  the  Senator  would  be  compelled  to  say  that  his  appeal 
was  to  violent  arguments  to  force  harmony  in  his  family,  and 
would  be  forced  to  admit  that  his  course  savored  more  of  resolu- 
tion than  of  wisdom,  fairness  or  justice.  Suppose  further,  the 
members  of  the  family  should  tell  the  honorable  Senator  that 
the  new  house  was  not,  in  any  event,  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
old;  that  the  new  site  was  not  yet  either  secured  or  selected, 
and  that  the  only  point  determined  about  it  was  that  it  should 
be  upon  a  different  lot,  a  different  street,  and  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent quarter  of  the  town  from  the  old.  This  would  show  the 
absence  of  all  necessity  for  the  demolition  of  the  old  building, 
and  would  not  certainly  relieve  the  act  of  the  head  of  the  family 
in  tearing  it  down,  and  turning  his  family  houseless  into  the 
public  streets,  from  the  character  of  rashness  which  it  first 
assumed. 

"  I  will  apply  the  Senator's  metaphor,  thus  illustrated,  to  the 
case  before  the  Senate.  He  insists  upon  a  speedy  repeal  of  the 
independent  treasury  law,  to  give  place,  as  he  says,  to  a  national 
bank,  when  he  does  not  know,  and  no  man  yet  knows,  that  a 
national  bank  can  be  passed  by  Congress;  when  he  does  not 
know,  and  no  man  yet  knows,  in  case  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  each  House  of  Congress  shall  be  able  to  agree  upon  a  charter, 
that  it  will  be  such  an  one  as  can  receive  the  approbation  of  the 
executive.  He  does  know,  however,  and  we  all  know,  that  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  between  members  of  the  Senator's  own 
political  party,  not  only  as  to  the  description  of  bank  to  be  incor- 
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porated,  the  extent  of  the  powers  and  privileges  to  be  conferred 
npon  it,  and  the  location  to  be  given  to  it,  but  upon  the  question 
whether  a  national  bank  shall  be  chartered  at  all,  or  some  other 
fiscal  agent  for  the  public  treasury  shall  be  constituted. 

"  Does  he  not  further  know  that  the  bank  or  other  fiscal  agent 
proposed  to  be  constituted  by  his  party,  whatever  may  be  its 
form,  and  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  is  not  to  occupy 
at  all  the  site  of  the  old  building,  the  independent  treasury  ? 
Certainly  he  must  know  this.  The  independent  treasury  is 
erected  upon  solid  constitutional  ground.  Its  foundation  walls 
are  laid  strong  and  deep  in  that  sacred  soil.  This  is  a  point 
beyond  doubt  or  question;  and  I  do  not  suppose  any  single  indi- 
vidual whom  I  address  ever  has  held,  or  pretends  now  to  hold,  a 
doubt  as  to  the  strict  and  express  constitutionality  of  the  inde- 
pendent treasury  system  as  a  fiscal  agency  for  the  treasury. 
Not  so  with  the  honorable  Senator's  proposed  national  bank.  It 
can  only  be  reared  upon  the  marshes  of  the  constitutional  land, 
if  indeed  it  can  occupy  so  tremulous  and  movable  a  foundation 
within  the  boundaiies  of  that  consecrated  t<?rritory.  Its  consti- 
tutionality is  more  than  questionable,  to  use  no  stronger  expres- 
sion, and  its  site  cannot  approach  that  occupied  by  the  treasury 
of  the  Constitution  itself.  Whence,  then,  the  necessity  for  raz- 
ing this  old  and  plain  and  homely  building  with  such  hot  haste, 
because  a  new  edifice  is  to  be  attempted  in  another  quarter? 
The  new  edifice,  I  doubt  not,  if  erected,  will  be  more  splendid  in 
its  architecture,  more  glittering  and  showy  in  its  appearance ; 
but  the  old  house  is  not  in  the  way,  and  need  not  be  demolished 
to  make  room  for  the  marble  palace  which  is  to  succeed  it.  Will 
not  gentlemen  consent  to  let  this  plain  and  homely  building 
remain,  useless  though  it  may  be,  and  untenanted  as  it  surely 
will  be,  if  a  splendid  bank  is  to  become  the  treasury  of  the 
people  ?  Will  they  not,  in  this  instance,  follow  the  worthy 
example  of  many  of  the  hardy  yeomanry  of  our  country,  who, 
when  industry,  frugality  and  prosperity  have  enabled  them 
to  do  so,  erect  new  dwellings,  enlarged  and  beautified,  but  suf- 
fer the  old  log  cabin  to  remain  a  memento  of  humbler  circum- 
stances, though,  perhaps,  not  of  less  happy  days  or  honest  deal- 
ings?    Let  the  same  course  be  pursued  as  to  this  independent 
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treasary  law,  this  old  building  about  to  be  hastily  demolished. 
It  can  do  no  harm,  and  will  be  a  memorial  of  a  period  when  the 
currency  of  the  Constitution  was  the  currency  of  the  law;  when 
money,  and  not  credit,  was  collected  into  the  political  treasury 
and  paid  out  to  the  citizens  who  labored  in  the  public  service ; 
when  reality  and  intrinsic  value,  and  not  paper  promises  and 
confidence,  were  the  standard  of  value  for  all  our  property. 
This  old  building  may  indee.I  be  offensive  to  the  eyes  of  some  of 
the  occupants  of  the  proposed  new  edifice,  but  surely  we  shall 
not,  in  that  circumstance,  find  a  necessity  for  tearing  it  down  and 
obliterating  its  very  foundations,  before  even  the  plan  of  the  new 
building  is  formed  or  its  site  selected*  Let,  I  entreat  gentlemen, 
the  old  house  remain  until  the  erection  of  the  new  building  shall 
supersede  its  use,  and  then  let  it  still  remain,  a  monument  of  the 
wisdom,  or  the  folly,  as  experience  shall  decide,  of  its  con- 
structors. 

"Another  reason  which  has  been  repeatedly  assigned  for  the 
early  passage  of  this  bill  is  the  assumption  that  the  decision  of 
the  people,  at  the  last  fall  elections,  was  against  the  independent 
treasury,  and  demands  from  their  representatives  the  repeal  of 
the  law  establishing  it.  It  is  said  that  resistance  against  the 
repeal  is  direct  resistance  against  an  express  mandate  of  the 
people.  Is  this  so?  I  do  not  stand  here  to  say  that  it  is  not  so; 
but  if  gentlemen  insist  that  the  elections  referred  to  were  a  deci- 
sion of  the  people  against  the  independent  treasury,  in  favor  of 
what  system  of  finance  did  those  same  elections  express  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  the  country?  In  favor  of  the  now 
proposed  substitute,  a  national  bank?  No.  So  far  as  my 
acquaintance  extends,  that  result,  from  those  elections,  cannot  be 
established.  The  presidential  elections  of  1840  were,  in  the  man- 
ner of  conducting  the  canvass,  new  and  singular  to  the  country, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  was  decided  by  them  beyond 
the  choice  of  the  successful  candidates.  It  is  insisted,  however, 
by  the  dominant  party,  that  a  decision  of  the  people  against  the 
independent  treasury  is  one  point  clearly  established  by  those 
elections.  This  may  be  so;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  such  deci- 
sion was  also  in  favor  of  a  national  bank.  This,  however,  is  now 
assumed,  and  I  will  take  this  occasion  to  repeat,  what  I  have  once 
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before  expressed  from  my  place  here,  that  it  may  as  well  be 
urged,  and  upon  much  stronger  evidence,  that  the  decision  of  the 
people  at  those  elections  required  of  the  distinguished  individual 
elected  to  fill  the  presidential  chair,  and  of  him  who  now  fills  it, 
that  they  should  have  declined  to  occupy  the  splendid  mansion 
at  the  other  end  of  this  avenue,  erected  by  the  people  for  the 
use  of  their  President,  and  should  have  erected  for  their  official 
accommodation  a  hovel  of  slabs,  or  a  log  cabin,  upon  the  beauti- 
ful public  grounds  which  surround  that  proud  dwelling  of  the 
people,  or  upon  the  pavements  of  the  street  adjacent;  that  these 
high  functionaries  and  public  servants  should  have  discarded 
from  the  President's  house  and  table  the  rich  and  gorgeous  fur- 
niture which  it  has  pleased  the  people  to  provide  and  supply  for 
the  use  of  their  chief  magistrate,  and  should  have  supplied  the 
deficiencies  thus  produced  by  stools  and  spoons  and  plates  of 
wood.  Would  any  one  now  contend  that  absurdities  such  as 
these  were  decisions  of  the  patriotic  and  intelligent  freemen  of 
this  country  at  the  elections  referred  to  ?  And  yet  these  very 
subjects  were  made  naatters  of  grave  debate  in  high  places,  and 
throughout  the  popular  meetings  of  the  dominant  party,  during 
that  canvass,  and  I  might  add  a  hundred  other  topics  equally 
novel  and  absurd,  to  which  a  leading  prominence  was  given  by 
the  whig  orators  pending  that  canvass.  No  one  will  now  stand 
up  here,  or  elsewhere,  and  contend  for  the  force  and  weight  of 
favorable  popular  decisions  upon  these  irrelevant,  disgusting  and 
disgraceful  issues.  All  these  extravagances  of  political  effort 
are  as  revolting  to  my  mind  and  feelings  now  as  they  were 
when  being  used  as  means  of  popular  delusion  ;  and  I  do 
not  refer  to  them  from  any  pleasure  I  take  in  bringing  them 
back  to  the  memories  even  of  those  who  participated  in  the 
farce,  much  less  those  who  did  not,  but  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  gentlemen,  who  are  now  so  fond  of  quoting 
the  popular  authority  exhibited  at  these  elections  in  support  of 
their  proposed  measures,  that  their  issues  for  that  spirited  and 
impoitant  controversy  were  formed  much  more  with  reference  to 
success  in  the  vote  than  to  measures  of  government  which  should  be 
consequent  upon  that  success;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this  position,  to 
remind  them  that  evidences  of  popular  decisions  in  favor  of  these 
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absurd  trifles  are  much  more  abundaut  and  strong  than  they  are 
in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  third  national  bank. 

'^XJpon  this  point  I  speak  from  some  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  facts.  During  the  canvass  referred  to,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  I  followed  the  universal  example,  and  traversed 
a  considerable  portion  of  my  State  to  meet  and  address  assem- 
blages of  the  people  upon  the  political  topics  of  the  day.  One 
of  my  almost  invariable  efforts,  in  my  addresses  to  the  freemen 
of  the  State,  was  to  prove  to  them  that  the  prominent  object  of 
the  party  opposed  to  me  was  the  re-establishment  of  a  national 
bank  in  close  connection  with  the  national  treasury  and  the 
national  credit;  and  it  was  almost  as  constantly  as  I  discussed 
this  point  that  my  assumption  of  the  fact  was  boldly  and  confi- 
dently denied  by  prominent  members  of  the  whig  party,  in  sub- 
sequent familiar  conversations  with  me,  and  I  was  assured  in  the 
strongest  and  most  earnest  manner  that  I  was  mistaken  as  to 
what  would  be  the  policy  and  measures  of  the  party,  if  success- 
ful at  the  elections.  These  conversations  were  not  political  dis- 
putes but  friendly  and  familiar  interviews,  and  the  averments 
were  strong  and  positive  that  a  national  bank  would  not  be  a 
measure  of  the  party.  The  gentlemen  to  whom  I  allude  gave 
me  credit  for  sincerity  of  belief  in  the  position  I  attempted  to 
establish,  and  I  accorded  to  them  then,  as  I  do  now,  credit  for 
perfect  sincerity  in  the  declarations  they  made  to  me.  They 
honestly  believed  that  their  party  was  not  the  bank  party,  and 
that  the  re-establishment  of  a  national  bank  would  not  be  one  of 
its  party  measures.  They  conscientiously  believed  I  was  labor- 
ing under  a  radical  mistake  upon  this  point  and  had  the  frank- 
ness and  candor  to  tell  me  so ;  but  a  very  brief  flight  of  time  has 
shown  them  and  me  which  was  the  mistaken  party.  So  much 
for  my  personal  information  upon  this  point  In  addition  to  it  I 
have  the  universal  and  uncontradicted  report  of  the  day,  that 
while  few,  very  few,  of  the  leading  whigs  who  traversed  the 
State,  and  addressed  popular  assemblies  in  reference  to  the  pend- 
ing contest,  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  a  bank  or  recog- 
nized the  question  as  involved  in  the  elections,  many  of  them 
denied  in  that  bold  and  public  manner  that  a  bank  was  a  mea- 
sure which  either  they  or  their  party  favored,  and  denounced. 
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in  the  strongest  terms,  their  political  opponents  for  charging 
friendship  for  a  national  bank  upon  them.  And  shall  it  be  said, 
under  such  circumstances,  that  the  popular  decision  in  a  canvass 
so  conducted  was  in  favor  of  such  a  bank  ?  I  rejjeat,  the  posi- 
tion cannot  be  sustained  by  facts  or  history. 

"  Assume,  for  the  sake  of  this  argument,  that  the  popular  deci- 
sion at  the  elections  of  1840  was  against  the  independent  trea- 
sury, and  how  will  it  stand  in  this  respect  by  the  side  of  the 
proposed  substitute,  —  a  national  bank?  This  substitute  does 
not  rest  under  one  popular  condemnation  simply.  The  old 
bank  of  1791  reached  the  temiination  of  its  charter  in  1811. 
The  subject  of  a  recharter  was  agitated,  and  the  popular  voice 
controlled  the  action  of  the  people's  representatives  |  the  rechar- 
ter was  refused  and  the  bank  suffered  to  expire.  The  second 
bank  of  1816  anticipated  the  limitation  of  its  charter  by  the 
period  of  four  years,  and  made  its  application  to  Congress 
for  a  recharter  in  1832,  pending  an  exciting  presidential  elec- 
tion. The  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  favored  the  wishes  of  the  bank, 
and  passed  a  bill  for  its  recharter  for  a  second  period  of 
twenty  years.  The  then  President  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
time  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  that  high  office,  returned 
the  bill  with  his  veto,  and  its  passage  was  thus  defeated.  He 
made  his  appeal  against  the  bank  directly  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  the  bank  and  its  friends  joined  the  issue  with  alac- 
rity, and  manifested  no  less  reluctance  than  the  President  to  go 
to  tnal  before  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  the  freemen,  at 
the  polls  of  election.  Never  was  political  issue  more  distinctly 
formed,  more  fully  argued,  more  constantly  kept  before  the  eyes 
and  the  minds  of  the  people,  or  more  clearly  and  triumphantly 
decided ;  and  never  was  the  condemnation  of  the  popular  voice 
more  unequivocally  expressed  than  against  this  second  Bank  of 
the  United  States  upon  that  occasion.  This  was  the  second  dig* 
tinct  judgment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  against  a  Bank 
of  the  United  States. 

"  There  has  been  a  third  controversy,  however,  which  elicited 
a  third  verdict  of  the  same  character  and  tendency.  In  October, 
1833,  Gen.  Jackson,  then  having  entered  upon  his  second  presi- 
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dential  term,  ordered  the  deposits  of  the  public  money  to  be 
changed  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  the  State  banks. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  '  panic  session  of  Congress,'  so 
called,  and  to  the  exciting  congressional  elections  of  1834  and 
1835.  Again,  President  Jackson  and  his  administration  were 
engaged  in  the  tiial  of  a  political  issue  before  the  people  against 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  friends  and  supporters. 
The  restoration  of  the  deposits  to  the  bank  was  the  form  of  the 
question,  but  all  will  remember,  and  all  must  admit  that  the  sue- 
cess  of  the  bank  in  the  trial  of  that  question  would,  have  been 
held  and  viewed  by  both  the  contending  parties  as  equivalent  to 
a  recbarter  ;  as  a  step  gained  by  the  bank  which  could  not  have 
failed  to  lead  to  that  result.  Hence  the  desperate  character  of 
the  contest;  but  again  the  bank  fell,  as  signally  as  in  1832,  under 
the  condemnation  of  the  people,  and  fell  to  rise  no  more  as  a 
national  institution.  Indeed,  so  clear  and  conclusive  were  these 
double  verdicts,  that  the  friends  of  a  national  bank  have  scarcely 
debated  the  subject,  and  have  not  invoked  the  action  of  Congress 
upon  it  since  the  last  named  trial,  but  on  the  contrary  have  fre- 
quently declared  in  these  halls  that  they  should  not  move  again 
with  reference  lo  the  establishment  of  another  such  institution, 
until  there  was  evidence  of  a  change  of  the  public  mind  respect- 
ing it. 

"That  time  is  now  claimed  to  have  arrived,  and  the  movement 
is  now  to  be  made ;  but  I  trust  that  I  have  shown  that,  in  my 
section  of  the  Union  at  least,  the  elections  of  1840  were  not  con- 
tested upon  this  ground,  and  do  not  furnish  that  evidence  of  a 
change  of  the  popular  will,  in  reference  to  a  national  bank,  which 
authorizes  the  assumption  that  the  change  has  been  effected,  or 
sanction  the  establishment  of  a  bank  upon  the  strength  of  it.  If 
those  elections  condemned  the  sub-treasury,  they  did  not  relieve 
a  national  bank,  the  now  proposed  substitute,  from  its  triple  con- 
demnation, and  it  is  a  more  manifest  resistance  of  the  expressed 
will  of  the  people  to  urge  upon  them  the  charter  of  such  a  bank, 
than  it  is  to  resist  this  hasty  destruction  of  the  independent 
treasury,  while  no  substitute  is  proposed  which  has  not  met  their 
more  repeated  and  stronger  disapprobation. 

The  State  bank  system  has  been  twice  tried  —  once  from  1811 
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to  1816,  and  again  from  1888  to  1687.  I  do  not  know  if  I  can 
truly  say  that  this  system  has  ever  been  distinctly  submitted  to 
the  people  and  received  their  verdict.  It  was  put  into  operation 
by  executive  authority  upon  both  occasions,  and,  though  recog- 
nized by  Congress  during  the  latter  period,  and  made  the  system 
of  the  law,  its  utter  failure  upon  both  trials,  and  especially  upon 
that  ending  in  1837,  pressed  the  necessity  of  instant  new  legisla- 
tion, and  thus  brought  on  the  existing  controversy  between  an 
independent  treasury  and  a  national  bank,  almost  without  refer- 
ence to  a  third  system.  Yet  the  very  small  number  of  represen- 
tatives in  either  branch  of  the  national  Legislature  who  have, 
since  the  suspension  of  the  banks  in  1837,  favored  the  system  of 
State  bank  deposits,  authorize  the  inference  that  there  is  now 
but  a  comparatively  small  party  in  the  country  who  adhere  to 
that  plan  of  managing  the  finances  of  the  government,  as  prefer- 
able to  both  of  the  others  which  have  been  considered;  though 
there  may  be  very  many  who  consider  it,  unfortunate  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  in  practice,  preferable  to  the  one  or  the  other  of 
the  different  systems. 

**  The  present  President,  in  his  message,  tells  us,  boldly  and 
manfully  tells  us,  that  all  these  three  systems  of  fiscal  agency  for 
the  treasui*y  have  respectively  met  the  condemnation  and  rejec- 
tion of  our  common  constituents,  the  people  of  the  country.  Can 
it  be,  then,  that  a  necessity  presses  itself  upon  the  Senate  —  grow- 
ing out  of  the  obligation  to  obey  the  popular  voice,  the  public 
will  —  to  sweep  away  one  of  those  systems  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  in  its  place  either  of  the  others,  equally  repudiated  and 
equally  condemned  by  the  people  ?  But  no,  I  ought  not  to  say 
eqtiaUy  repudiated  and  condemned,  for  such  is  not  the  fact.  A 
national  bank  has  been  tried  for  the  term  of  forty  yeara,  and,  as 
the  result  of  that  thorough  and  patient  trial,  has  met  three  dis- 
tinct condemnations  from  the  ballot  boxes.  The  State  bank 
deposit  system  has  had  two  separate  trials,  the  one  of  five  and 
the  other  of  about  four  years,  and  has  made,  within  those  short 
periods,  a  perfect  failure  upon  both  occasions.  The  independent 
treasury  has  not  been  tried.  The  law  establishing  it  was  passed 
on  the  fourth  of  July  last,  eleven  months  and  five  days  from  this 
day,  a  time  insufiicient  to  put  the  system  into  perfect  operation, 
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much  less  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  and  test  its  merits  and  defectis. 
The  provisions  of  the  law  bring  it  into  gradual  operation  in  its 
principal  bearing  upon  the  currency,  and  time  has  not  yet  elapsed 
sufficient  to  make  an  advance  of  a  single  step  in  the  progress  of 
the  law  toward  a  sound  and  stable  and  uniform  currency  of 
intrinsic  value.  It  is  not,  then,  under  eqitcU  condemnations  that 
these  systems  rest.  The  two  former  have  repeatedly  condemned 
themselves  and  been  condemned  by  the  people,  after  fair,  fall  and 
patient  trial;  and  the  latter,  if  condemned  at  all,  has  met  that 
condemnation  at  the  hands  of  political  opposition,  not  as  the  con- 
sequence of  experimental  defects  or  evil  tendencies;  and  is  to  be 
cut  off,  repealed,  destroyed,  without  trial  and  without  a  substi- 
tute. What  fault  has  been  found  with  its  operation  hitherto? 
Have  the  sound,  solvent  business  merchants  complained  from  any- 
thing but  apprehension  ?  Has  the  short  experience  which  they 
have  had  confirmed  their  apprehensions?  Not  that  I  have 
learned  or  heard,  though  I  have  heard  much  which  goes  to  prove 
the  reverse.  Yet,  sir,  the  old  building  must  come  down.  A  bank 
palace  is  to  be  erected,  and  though  the  old  site  is  not  wanted, 
and  cannot  be  occupied,  the  structure  upon  it  will  be  unseemly 
to  the  tenants  of  the  new  mansion,  and  it  must  be  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  its  foundations,  which  cannot  be  dug  up  and 
destroyed,  must  be  covered  over  and  ornamented,  so  as  to  con- 
form, in  appearance  at  least,  to  the  new  system. 

"So  much  for  the  reasons  which  have  been  offered  for  the 
speedy  passage  of  this  repeal  bill,  based  upon  the  necessity  of 
tearing  down  and  clearing  away,  to  make  room  for  the  new  *  fiscal 
agent,'  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  the  honorable  mover  of 
the  bill  tells  us,  and,  upon  that  assumed  command  of  the  people 
which  requires  at  our  hands  the  demolition  of  their  treasury, 
constructed  upon  constitutional  principles,  that  such  a  bank  may 
be  erected,  not  upon  its  ruins,  for  that  can  never  be,  but  as  its 
substitute  and  keeper  of  the  people's  treasure. 

"I  will  now  examine,  as  briefly  as  I  may,  the  action  and  tenden- 
cies of  these  two  systems  of  finance  for  the  nation,  upon  certain 
great  and  leading  public  interests,  governmental  and  popular. 
And  first,  the  natural  action  and  tendencies  of  the  two  systems 
upon  the  currency  of  the  treasury  and  the  cuiTency  of  the  country. 
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"  The  currency  of  the  independent  treasury,  if  it  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  go  into  full  operation,  is  gold  and  silver,  the  currency 
of  the  Constitution  alone,  the  standard  of  currency  established 
by  that  instrument;  it  is  a  currency  which  cannot  be  raised  in 
value  at  will,  or  depreciated;  which  cannot  be  expanded  at 
pleasure,  or  contracted  to  promote  particular  interests  or  peculiar 
views;  the  graspings  of  private  interests  or  the  objects  of  corpo- 
rate or  political  ambition.  It  must  constantly  have  the  uniformity 
both  of  value  and  quantity  which  the  trade  of  the  world  will 
allow.  It  must  be  regulated  by  those  laws  which  regulate  the 
trade  of  the  world,  and  these  are  the  laws  which  must  govern  our 
controlling  markets,  and  the  value  of  our  property  seeking  a  dis- 
position in  commercial  channels. 

"  The  currency  of  a  national  bank  is  the  paper  promises  of  the 
bank  to  pay,  manufactured  by  the  bank  at  pleasure,  possessing 
no  intrinsic  value,  subject  to  be  expanded  or  contracted  —  and 
consequently  to  be  raised  in  value  or  depressed  —  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  bank  and  its  managers;  is  not  necessarily  governed  by  the 
laws  of  trade,  either  as  to  its  quantity  or  value,  and  never  can 
have  the  uniformity  which  those  laws  require  for  a  safe  and  salu- 
tary medium  of  exchange. 

"The  currency  of  the  independent  treasury  system  is  a  stan- 
dard of  money  of  exchangeable  value,  as  stable  as  the  standard 
of  weights  and  measures ;  established  by  this  government  in  con- 
formity with  the  express  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  like 
the  standard  of  weights  and  measures,  and  furnishes  a  uniform 
measure  of  value,  as  well  for  the  cuiTency  as  the  property  of  the 
people.  The  power  given  to  Congress  over  the  three  standards 
is  the  same,  and  the  grant  is  contained  in  the  same  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  fifth  clause  of  the  eighth 
section  of  the  first  article,  and  is  in  the  following  words : 

^*  *  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
thereof  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  Btandaitl  of  weights  and  measures.* 

"  And  is  it  less  important  to  every  great  interest  in  a  commer- 
cial countiy  that  the  standard  of  value  should  be  stable,  uniform 
and  true  than  that  the  standards  of  weight  and  measure  should 
be  ?  The  latter  are  measures  of  quantity,  and  the  former  is  the 
measure  of  value;  and  why  do  we  wish  to  be  accurate  in  mea- 
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saring  the  quantity  but  in  reference  to  the  value  of  the  com* 
modity  measured?  Surely,  then,  if  we  measure  quantities  as 
a  mere  step  toward  valuation,  the  measure  of  value  should  be, 
of  all  things,  accurate  and  true.  And  can  that  be  a  true  mea- 
sure of  value  as  an  open,  exchangeable  currency  —  passing  from 
hand  to  hand  by  mere  delivery  and  without  reference  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  payers  —  which  has  no  value  in  itself  and 
simply  purports  to  be  the  representative  of  value  which  is  not 
present  ?  Such  a  currency  cannot  be  a  standard,  but  requires  a 
true  standard  for  the  measurement  of  its  own  value. 

'^  How  is  it,  then,  with  the  currency  of  a  national  bank,  in  this 
aspect  of  the  case?  It  is  its  own  paper,  its  own  promises  to  pay; 
a  standard  of  value  entirely  artificial  and  arbitrary,  unknown  to 
the  Constitution  as  money,  and  certainly  as  a  standard  of  money; 
wholly  destitute  of  intrinsic  value;  held,  controlled  and  regu- 
lated, not  by  the  government  of  the  people,  but  by  the  interested 
officers  of  the  bank;  can  be  expanded  without  comparative  cost, 
and  contracted  without  comparative  loss ;  is  subject  to  be  raised 
and  depressed  in  value,  not  by  the  laws  of  trade  alone,  but  by 
the  whims  and  interests  of  the  managers  of  the  bank,  and  by 
panics  and  passions  and  prejudices  in  the  public  mind.  Such  are 
some  of  the  differences  between  the  currency  of  the  independent 
treasury  system  and  the  currency  of  a  national  bank  of  issue  and 
discount. 

^'  Again :  The  natural  action  and  tendencies  of  the  independent 
treasury  system  are  opposed  to  the  contraction  and  continuance 
of  a  public  debt  of  any  character.  Its  officers  are  paid  by  stipu- 
lated salaries,  and  their  direct  interests  are  to  diminish,  as  far  as 
may  be  in  their  power,  their  responsibilities  and  duties.  Large 
collections  of  money,  to  be  received  and  kept  and  disbursed  by 
them,  would  increase  both ;  while  a  debt  would  add  to  the  neces- 
sary collections  and  payments  in  exact  proportion  to  its  amount. 
It  would  further  add  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  these 
officers  through  the  necessary  process  of  management,  such  as 
the  multiplication  of  accounts,  the  necessity  of  transfers,  the 
complexity  of  calculations,  and  the  like. 

^  A  large  debt,  too,  would  increase  the  necessity  and  the  dan- 
ger of  accumulations  of  coin  in  the  public  vaults,  as  the  sums  to 
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be  paid  for  interest  or  principal  would  have  to  be  accumulated 
against  the  day  of  payment,  at  the  peril  of  the  public  credit,  and 
serious  evils  might  be  visited  upon  business  men  and  the  local 
banks  by  the  hoarding  thus  rendered  imperiously  necessary. 
Such  a  consequence,  and  even  the  apprehension  of  it,  would  array 
these  interests  against  the  contraction  or  continuance  of  a  heavy 
debt,  as  would  every  natural  tendency  of  this  system. 

''  Not  so  with  a  national  bank.  Its  natural  tendencies  would 
all  be  in  favor  of  a  national  debt  of  a  permanent  character.  The 
management  of  the  debt,  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  treasury, 
would  give  it  a  hold  upon  the  government  and  the  country, 
strongly  calculated  to  secure  its  own  perpetuity.  The  stock 
which  should  compose  the  debt  would  present  the  most  conve- 
nient and  desirable  investments,  upon  occasions,  for  its  capital 
and  surplus  means.  A  trade  in  the  stocks  would  frequently 
present  greater  inducements  of  profit  for  the  employment  of  its 
extensive  means,  than  ordinary  bank  loans;  while  its  foreign 
operations,  in  exchange  and  otherwise,  would  be  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  ability  to  command  a  government  paper,  which 
would  answer  its  purposes  for  remittance  abroad  instead  of  the 
precious  metals;  for  we  must  not  delude  ourselves  with  the  idea 
that  we  can  give  to  a  national  bank,  by  our  action,  a  credit  which 
will  make  its  notes  current,  as  money,  in  a  foreign  country. 
Another  consideration  which  overrides  all  the  rest,  and  which 
will  ever  make  a  national  bank  in  this  country,  if  not  in  all  others, 
favor  the  existence  of  a  permanent  national  debt,  is  this:  the 
bank,  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  treasury,  must  manage  the  debt. 
Through  that  management,  when  the  debt  is  large,  it  can  control 
the  public  credit  of  the  country,  and  by  its  command  of  the 
public  credit  it  will  be  able  to  control  the  government  of  the 
people,  and  even  the  people  themselves,  and  in  that  way  render 
its  existence  and  its  power  secure  and  perpetual.  What  gives  to 
the  national  bank  of  England  its  strength  and  durability ;  its 
power  to  command  a  recharter  at  pleasure,  and  to  dictate  the 
value  of  money  and  the  measure  of  credit  to  the  British  nation 
itself?  Its  hold  upon  the  government  through  their  great 
national  debt.  The  capital  of  the  bank  is  a  part  of  that  debt, 
and  the  management  of  the  debt,  and  the  delicacy  and  impor- 
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tance  of  the  credit  of  the  nation,  by  reason  of  its  immense  indebt- 
edness, places  the  government  in  the  power  of  the  bank,  and 
compels  it  to  move  in  subserviency  to  its  interest.  What  is  true 
in  England  will  be  true  here,  under  like  circumstances,  and  a 
national  bank  in  the  United  States  will  be  just  as  much  strength- 
ened by  a  national  debt,  and  be  just  as  anxious  for  the  existence 
and  permanency  of  such  a  debt  as  is  the  national  bank  of  England. 
Indeed,  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  a  national  bank  cannot  be 
long  sustained  in  this  country,  and  under  our  present  institutions, 
without  the  aid  and  support  of  a  large  coexisting  national  debt. 

"  The  independent  treasury  will  bear  an  equally  favorable  com- 
parison with  a  national  bank  as  to  the  natural  action  and  tenden- 
cies of  each  upon  another  point  of  great  public  interest.  I  refer 
to  the  subject  of  taxation.  Every  tendency  of  the  independent 
treasury  system  must  naturally  be  against  excessive  taxation  of 
any  description,  and  in  any  form.  Any  policy  or  course  of 
measures  calculated  to  accumulate  a  surplus  revenue  in  the  trea- 
sury of  the  United  States  would  render  that  system  burdensome 
and  oppressive  upon  the  people,  and  upon  every  business  interest 
of  the  country,  because  it  would,  to  the  extent  of  the  surplus, 
withdraw  the  precious  metals  from  use,  to  be  hoarded  in  the 
public  vaults.  The  system  being  preserved,  therefore,  such  policy 
and  such  measures  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
business  community,  and  to  become  unpopular;  the  only  conse- 
quence which,  under  our  free  representative  institutions,  need  to 
be  produced  to  insure  their  abandonment  and  repeal.  This 
necessary  and  unavoidable  tendency  of  the  independent  treasury 
system  has  ever  appeared  to  me  one  of  its  greatest  merits.  If 
continued  in  operation,  it  will  be  sure  to  relieve  us  forever  here- 
after from  extravagant  tariffs,  excessive  taxation  and  surplus 
revenues;  evils  under  which  the  country  has  suffered  most 
severely  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  which  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  bring  on  the  excesses  in  trade,  in  banking,  in 
credit  and  in  speculations,  which  immediately  preceded  and 
necessarily  produced  the  present  revulsion,  depression  and 
derangement  in  our  trade,  our  commerce  and  our  currency.  A 
perfect  defense  and  protection  against  these  excesses  for  the 
future,  and  against  the  certainly  consequent  collapse,  should  be 
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an  objeot  of  the  first  importance  with  the  statesman;  and  the 
fact  that  the  independent  treasury  system  must,  if  contiuuedi 
prove  to  be  this  defense  and  protection,  ought  strongly  to  recom- 
mend it  to  every  man  of  property  or  business,  and  most  especially 
to  the  great  commercial  interests. 

"  Not  so  the  bank  system.  Charged  with  the  collection,  keep- 
ing and  disbursement  of  the  whole  public  revenue,  for  no  other 
compensation  than  the  profits  to  be  made  from  the  use  of  the 
money  of  the  people  while  remaining  in  deposit,  that  a  national 
bank  will  favor  precisely  that  course  of  policy  and  those  mea- 
sures which  will  bring  the  ^eatest  amount  of  money  into  its 
vaults,  and  consequently  the  greatest  amount  of  ^benefit  to  its 
interests,  must  be  just  as  true  as  that  the  officers  of  a  bank  will 
consult  their  own  interests,  and  the  interests  of  those  who  employ 
and  pay  them,  or  that  the  stockholders  of  a  bank  will  prefer 
large  to  small  dividends  upon  their  stock.  A  surplus  revenue  is, 
to  such  an  institution,  a  permanent  deposit,  a  permanent  increase 
of  its  banking  capital;  and  the  head  of  the  institution  can  always 
tell,  quite  as  accurately  as  the  head  of  the  Treasury  department, 
what  rates  of  taxation  will  simply  meet  the  appropriations  of 
Congress,  and  what  rates  will  be  sure  to  leave  a  beneficial  sur- 
plus of  revenue  for  the  uses  of  the  bank.  Can  any  one  doubt, 
then,  which  of  these  rates  the  influence  of  the  bank  will  be 
exerted  to  produce  ?  The  natural  tendency  will  be  toward  the 
rates  which  will  produce  the  surplus;  and  that  will  be  the  prac- 
tical tendency  so  long  as  a  money  corporation  shall  be  the  agent 
to  exert  the  influence.  The  conclusion  is  unavoidable.  The 
business  of  the  bank  is  to  make  money  for  its  officers,  managers 
and  stockholders.  The  desire  to  be  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment, as  its  fiscal  agent,  springs  solely  from  the  expectation  of 
profit  to  be  derived  from  the  extended  powers  conferred,  the 
strong  credit  imparted,  and  from  the  use  of  the  money  of  the 
people  deposited;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  believe  that  the 
influences  of  the  institution  are  to  be  so  exerted  as  to  defeat  the 
very  objects  of  the  connection.  The  bank,  therefore,  must  favor 
that  system  of  taxation  which  will  draw  the  greatest  amount  of 
money  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  to  its  vaults,  under  the 
name  of  revenue,  to  be  collected,  kept  and  disburaed  by  it. 
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"  Other  indacementSy  however,  besides  that  of  the  mere  profits 
of  banking,  increase  this  tendency  of  a  national  bank  to  favor 
taxation.  Next  to  the  desire  of  immediate  profits,  is  the  desire 
for  perpetaal  existence,  on  the  part  of  these  money  corporations, 
and  everything  which  extends  their  power  over  debtors,  their 
means  to  accommodate  more  borrowers,  and  to  enlarge  the  limits 
of  their  money  power,  increases  their  security,  strengthens  their 
hold  npon  the  people,  and  adds  to  the  chances  of  the  extension 
of  a  limited  charter.  Indeed,  the  experience  of  the  past  has 
shown  to  us  that,  when  the  amounts  of  8Ui*plu8  revenue  in  the 
vaults  of  a  bank  are  large,  and  its  necessities  pressing,  other  uses 
than  ordinary  bank  loans  can  be  made  of  the  money  of  the  people 
to  influence  the  action  of  the  people  and  of  their  legislative 
assemblies.  Portions  of  the  press  can  be  bought  up  and  con- 
trolled. Mad  speculations  can  be  set  on  foot  and  stimulated. 
The  purity  and  integrity  of  the  ballot  box  can  be  secretly  but 
fatally  assailed.  The  action  of  the  State  Legislatures,  if  not  the 
action  of  the  national  Legislature,  can  be  experimented  upon,  if 
not  successfully  influenced,  by  such  means  in  such  hands.  And 
certainly  the  Senate  will  not  be  disposed  thus  hastily  to  destroy 
a  safe  and  salutary  fiscal  system,  to  substitute  another,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  objects  like  these;  nor  will  they  be  willing  to 
draw  money  again  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  for  such  uses. 
I  will  not  say  that  a  future  bank,  now  to  be  created,  will  indulge 
in  such  practices,  but  the  daily  developments  of  this  present 
period  are  contantly  showing  to  us  that  the  late  Bank  of  the 
United  States  has  indulged  in  them ;  and  more,  that  a  main  cause 
of  its  present  ruin  and  prostration  is  the  appropriation  of  the 
means  in  its  hands,  public  and  private,  to  break  down  the  local 
banks  of  a  single  State,  Such  regulation  of  our  banks  and  our 
currency  ought  not  to  be  desired  by  any  interest,  or  any  party; 
and  what  secunty  can  we  have  that  what  has  so  recently  been 
may  not  again  be  brought  about,  if  we  voluntarily  reconstruct 
the  same  dangerous  machinery  ?  We  have  seen  what  its  natural 
tendencies  are,  and  what  its  action  has  been,  and  have  we  any 
foundation  for  saying  that  either  will  be  different  in  future  ?  It 
seems  to  me  not. 

"I  will  now  examine  very  briefly  the  action  of  these  two  sys- 
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terns  of  finance  upon  credit.  Here  the  greatest  benefit  is  promised, 
and  seems  to  be  expected,  from  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  greatest  injury  apprehended  and  feared  from  the  independent 
treasury.  What  must  be  the  action  and  what  the  tendencies  of 
each  ?  The  independent  treasury  system  must,  from  its  nature 
and  the  necessity  of  the  case,  act  as  a  restraint  upon  the  excesses 
of  credit,  and  therefore,  in  that  sense,  prove  a  salutary  regulator 
of  it.  Using  no  credit  itself,  when  it  shall  have  reached  its  per- 
fect operation,  it  must  constantly  hold  up  before  the  banks,  the 
merchants,  the  brokers,  the  business  men  of  all  classes,  a  sound 
and  uniform  standard  of  currency  of  intrinsic  value,  a  standard 
by  which  alone  the  value  of  all  credits,  as  well  as  all  propeity, 
ought  to  be  and  must  finally  be  measured.  It  stands  in  the  whole 
country  as  do  the  weigher  and  ganger  and  measurer  in  the  marts 
of  commerce,  and  brings  all  commodities  to  their  true  standard 
of  value,  as  do  the  latter  to  their  true  standard  of  quantity. 
The  apprehension  is  that  it  will  prove  too  rigid  and  severe  a 
regulator  of  credit,  but  no  experience  from  its  action  has,  as  yet, 
confirmed  this  fear.  Why  should  it  continue  ?  The  currency  of 
this  system  is  the  standard  of  truth,  and  none  but  false  credits 
need  apprehend  injury  from  a  trial  by  it.  If  the  credit  be  in 
fact,  what  every  credit  ought  to  be,  a  representative  of  intrinsic 
value  existing  anywhere,  this  standard  of  intrinsic  value  will 
strengthen  and  confirm  it ;  but  if  it  be  a  false  credit,  the  mere 
representative  of  imaginary  value,  having  no  real  existence,  the 
standard  will  be  precisely  the  one  which  every  great  interest  of  a 
conmiercial  country  requires;  the  regulator,  and  the  only  one  which 
can  preserve  soundness  and  uniformity  in  trade,  by  distinguishing 
the  sound  credits  from  the  false,  and  strengthening  and  confirm- 
ing the  former,  while  it  discredits  and  drives  out  of  the  market 
the  latter. 

"  How  is  it  with  the  national  bank  in  these  respects  ?  Under 
the  systems  of  banking  which  universally  prevail  in  this  country, 
a  bank  may  bo  not  inappropriately  defined  to  be  incorporated 
credit,  and  a  national  bank  may  be  as  appropriately  considered  a 
monopoly  of  incorporated  credit.  I  am  aware  that  here  rests  one 
of  the  great  merits  of  such  an  institution  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  favor  its  establishment,  and  that  here  I  am  to  meet  the 
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strongest  resistance  from  our  talented  and  respected  opponents. 
They  consider  the  great  value  of  a  national  bank  to  consist  in  its 
power  to  regulate  credit,  and  ^especially  to  regulate  a  currency  of 
credit.  I  must  tell  the  gentlemen  that  the  power  and  the  will  to 
do  are  very  different  things,  as  well  in  a  money  corporation  as  an 
individual.  They  may  give  great  powers  to  a  bank,  and  all  great 
powers  may  be  used  for  the  accomplishment  of  great  good,  if  the 
will  and  the  wisdom  exist  and  act  with  the  power;  but  Congress 
cannot  give  the  will  or  the  wisdom,  and  the  dear-bought  experi- 
ence of  our  country,  with  two  former  banks,  proves  that  these 
properties  are  not  naturally  united,  or  likely  to  act  together  in  a 
money  coi*poration.  I  know  that  the  late  bank  has  sometimes 
proved  a  severe  regulator  of  the  credit  of  weak  institutions  and 
single  individuals,  in  small  and  ordinary  transactions,  and  that  it 
has  been  accustomed,  in  such  cases,  to  take  to  itself  the  lion's 
share ;  to  extend  its  profits  by  restraints  imposed  upon  their  busi- 
ness. These,  however,  have  been,  in  a  natural  sense,  small  mat- 
ters. In  the  great  floods  and  ebbs  in  the  tides  of  trade  and 
commerce  and  credit,  where  has  that  giant  institution  been  found  ? 
As  a  regulator  of  credits  and  a  safeguard  against  excesses 
and  revulsions?  No;  but  as  the  great  leader  and  promoter 
of  the  expansions  and  overtradings  and  speculations,  and  then  of 
the  consequent  revulsions.  Look  at  1819,  1825  and  1834  for 
examples.  In  all  great  irregularities,  the  bank  was  usually  the 
first  to  move,  to  expand,  to  practice  excesses  itself  and  promote 
them  in  others;  and  when  the  gale  had  reached  its  height,  it  was 
usually  the  first  also  to  sound  the  alarm,  to  countermand  the 
course,  to  take  in  sail  and  fiy  for  the  harbor,  resting  upon  the 
strength  of  the  credit  of  this  government  and  the  revenues  of 
this  government  to  keep  it  afloat  and  bring  it  to  land,  and  entirely 
regardless  of  the  wrecks  and  ruin  and  destruction  of  local  banks 
and  private  merchants  and  traders  left  upon  its  trail,  and  which 
must  strew  its  track  toward  self-security.  So  long  as  that  insti- 
tution continued  to  hold  the  revenues  of  the  United  States  and 
the  credit  of  the  United  States,  it  could  practice  these  irregulari- 
ties in  comparative  safety;  but  when  both  were  surrendered  by 
compulsion,  and,  with  the  same  name  and  same  capital,  under  a 
State  charter,  it  undertook  these  bold  flights,  it  too  fell  among 
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those  which  had  formerly  been  its  victims,  and  now  remains  dead 
and  motionless,  the  worst  wreck  upon  an  overburdened  shore. 

^'  These  irregularities  and  evils  of  the  two  foimer  Banks  of  the 
United  States  which  I  have  pointed  out,  and  from  which  the 
country  has  so  severely  suffered  and  is  now  suffering,  are  not 
mere  incidents,  the  effects  of  particular  times  and  circumstances. 
They  are  intrinsic,  and  their  causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  very 
nature  of  a  moneyed  corporation,  managed  by  private  cupidity, 
and  having  for  its  suppoi-t  the  vast  credit  and  revenues  of  this 
mighty  nation.  The  experience  of  the  country  is  ample  upon  this 
point.  The  power  and  will  of  a  national  bank  to  regulate  our 
trade  and  credit  and  currency  has  been  abundantly  tried;  and 
has  the  business  world  been  free  from  expansions  and  contractions, 
excesses  and  revulsions,  under  such  regulation  ?  Have  there  been 
no  reckless  speculations  on  the  one  hand,  buoying  men  up  with 
hope  to-day,  and  no  consequent  revulsions  and  depressions  on  the 
other  hand,  sinking  them  in  embarrassment  and  distress  and 
bankruptcy  to-morrow  ?  If  such  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
past,  what  better  can  we  expect  from  bank  regulation,  without 
any  other  standard  for  the  future?  K  uniformity  and  stability 
and  soundness  and  true  value  have  not  been  the  fruits  of  the 
former  banks,  upon  what  principle  are  we  to  expect  such  fruits 
from  another  institution  organized  upon  the  same  principles,  and 
holding  in  its  very  nature  the  same  inherent  evil  tendencies  ? 

^^And  what,  Mr.  President,  is  the  system  now  to  be  repealed 
to  give  place  to  this  bank  regulator  ?  A  system  which,  so  far  as 
its  action  can  go,  will  supply  to  all  the  business  men  of  the  coun- 
try a  currency  of  uniform  and  intrinsic  value;  a  currency  subject 
to  no  other  fluctuations,  either  of  quantity  or  value,  than  are 
incident  to  the  trade  of  the  world;  a  suindard  and  touchstone  by 
which  the  property  and  credit  and  business  of  every  man  in  the 
nation  may  be  tried,  and  must  finally  be  governed,  in  spite  of  all 
our  acts  and  devices  to  establish  for  our  country  alone  an  artifi- 
cial and  fictitious  standard  of  value.  The  standard  now  to  be 
superseded  is  that  of  gold  and  silver,  the  money  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  standard  of  value  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
independent  treasury  uses  those  metals  as  money,  at  their  intrinsic 
value  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  thus  used  they  constitute 
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a  uniform  standard  of  yalue  for  the  banker,  the  merchant,  the 
broker,  the  farmer,  the  day  laborer,  for  every  class  and  descrip- 
tion of  our  citizens,  wherever  located,  and  whatever  employment 
they  may  choose  to  pursue;  and  it  is  a  standard  held  in  the  hands 
and  regulated  by  the  will  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

*^  Repeal  this  system  and  substitute  a  national  bank,  making  its 
notes  a  tender  in  all  payments  at  the  public  treasury,  and  the 
standard  of  value  for  the  country,  so  far  as  the  action  of  this 
government  is  cctncerned,  will  be  the  notes  of  the  bank,  a  currency 
of  no  intrinsic  value,  held  in  the  hands  and  regulated  at  the  will 
of  the  managers  of  the  bank;  subject  to  all  manner  of  fluctuations, 
both  of  quantity  and  value,  at  the  will  of  those  managers;  liable 
to  depression  and  destruction  as  well  from  panic,  passion  and 
prejudice  as  from  real  and  stable  causes,  and  dependent  both  for 
its  uniformity  and  permanent  value  upon  the  stock  of  public  con- 
fidence which  can  be  drawn  around  it.  Such  is  the  currency  and 
standard  of  value  which  the  Senate  is  now  called  upon  to  prefer, 
and  for  which  we  are  to  throw  away  one  of  inherent  value,  of 
permanent  uniformity,  —  the  currency  dictated  by  the  fathers  of 
the  Constitution  for  the  protection  of  every  citizen  and  the  pros- 
perity of  their  country. 

"  Will  gentlemen  consent  to  destroy,  at  a  single  blow,  a  system 
of  finance  for  the  government  promising  results  such  as  I  have 
briefly  and  imperfectly  described,  possessing  tendencies  inherent 
in  its  action  such  as  I  have  pointed  out,  and  trust  themselves  to 
darkness  and  doubt  for  a  substitute?  Or  will  they  exchange 
such  a  system,  yet  almost  wholly  untried,  for  one  whose  evils 
have  been  demonstrated  by  experience  and  are  already  daily 
staring  the  whole  country  in  the  face?  Will  they  abolish  a  sys- 
tem established  by  the  authority  of  law  and  now  in  successful 
operation,  when  no  man  can  say  that  such  a  substitute  as  I  have 
anticipated  and  attempted  to  describe  is  within  their  reach  ?  To 
return  to  the  metaphor  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
will  they  insist  upon  tearing  down  the  old  house  for  a  berth 
upon  the  pavement  or  in  the  fields  ?  To  do  so,  in  my  judgment, 
b  wholly  unnecessary  and  will  be  most  unwise. 
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^^  Another  consideration  connected  with  the  speedy  passage  of 
this  bill,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  following  its  passage  by  the 
establishment  of  a  new  national  bank,  is  well  worthy  of  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  those  who  press  it  forward.  Quiet  and  con- 
fidence in  relation  to  the  validity  of  the  charter  of  a  bank,  to  its 
solvent  condition,  to  the  integiity  of  its  management  and  its 
fidelity  to  all  its  obligations,  are  indispensable  to  the  success  and 
prosperity  of  such  an  institution,  organized  upon  the  principles 
which  characterize  the  banks  of  this  country,  and  which  doubt- 
less will  be  the  leading  principles  of  the  charter  of  any  new  Bank 
of  the  United  States  now  to  be  proposed.  It  is  a  fact  perfectly 
well  known  here,  and  everywhere,  that  a  very  large  minority  — 
not  to  say  a  majority — of  the  statesmen  of  this  country  and  of 
the  people  of  this  country  entertain  a  settled  hostility  against 
the  creation  or  existence  of  any  such  institution,  under  the 
authority  of  Congress.  They  all  believe  a  national  bank  calcu- 
lated to  bring  evil  rather  than  good  upon  the  people  and  the 
country.  They  believe  its  tendencies,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  are 
rather  to  derangement  and  irregularity  and  rottenness,  than  to 
stability,  uniformity  and  soundness.  They  believe  that,  in  a 
political  sense,  it  is  the  most  dangerous  power  which  can  be  con- 
nected with  or  engrafted  upon  this  central  and  common  govern- 
ment. And  a  very  large  portion  in  their  consciences  believe  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  confer  upon  Con- 
gress any  power  to  charter  such  a  bank.  Now,  do  gentlemen 
suppose,  or  hope,  that  the  mere  vote  of  a  bare  majority  of  the 
members  of  each  House  of  Congress,  and  the  signature  of  the 
President,  if  that  should  be  yielded,  in  favor  of  such  a  charter, 
would  put  an  end  to  this  settled  and  long-existing  hostility,  to 
these  deep  and  fearful  apprehensions  so  freshly  and  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  developments  daily  making  as  to  the  practices, 
financial  and  political,  the  vices,  the  crimes,  and  the  utter  insol- 
vency of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States?  Can  they  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  that  numerous  party,  the  members  of  which 
hold  the  constitutional  opinion  I  have  mentioned,  will  surrender 
that  opinion  upon  the  mere  exhibition  of  a  paper  charter  thus  sanc- 
tioned ?  That  they  will  hold  such  a  charter  constitutionally  valid, 
and  not  only  free  from  their  unceasing  hostility  but  justly  calling 
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for  their  support  and  confidence  ?  I  presume  the  minds  of  a  majo- 
lity  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  are  already  made  up  to  vote 
for  a  national  bank,  and  I  certainly  mean  no  disrespect  toward 
such  when  I  entreat  them  to  pause,  before  they  sweep  away 
a  system  of  unquestioned  constitutionality  to  make  room  for 
one  open  to  such  broad  constitutional  doubts  and  such  wide- 
spread and  deeply  settled  hostility.  1  am  sure,  if  they  reflect, 
they  cannot  make  themselves  believe  that  a  mere  charter  upon 
the  statute  book,  having  the  ordinary  forms  of  law,  can  possess 
that  talismanic  power  necessaiy  to  surmount  these  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacles,  and  to  draw  around  it  that  broad  mantle 
of  public  confidence  entirely  indispensable  to  enable  it  to  regu- 
late the  paper  currency  of  this  country,  and  sustain  its  notes  as 
the  standard  of  value  in  the  ti*ade  of  the  nation.  If  any  Senator 
possesses  a  faith  in  a  bank  charter  so  strong  as  this,  such  a  faith 
is  unknown  to  me. 

^  Again,  we  are  told  that  a  new  national  bank  is  to  be  that 
great  healing  measure  which  is  to  relieve  every  distress  in  the 
pecuniary  affairs  of  the  whole  country,  to  elevate  the  prices  of 
property  and  labor,  and  to  make  money  everywhere  current  and 
plenty.  How  is  it  to  effect  all  this?  All  men  of  all  parties 
now  agree  that  we  have  in  the  country  a  large  excess  of  banks. 
The  complaint  is  that  they  have  been  unfortunate,  or  improvi- 
dent, are  unable  to  meet  their  obligations,  and  have  lost  the 
public  confidence.  Can  Congress  remedy  this  state  of  things 
and  restore  confidence  to  these  crippled  and  prostrate  institu- 
tions, by  adding  another  great  bank  to  the  list  ?  For  we  must 
not  forget  that,  except  in  so  far  as  the  national  faith  and  credit 
may  be  embraced  in  the  charter,  and  the  national  revenues  shall 
be  made  capital  for  its  use,  such  a  bank  will  be  no  better  than 
those  which  now  exist.  There  is  no  charm  in  a  mere  charter 
from  Congress  superior  to  that  which  a  State  Legislature  may 
impart. 

**  Suppose,  however,  the  experiment  must  be  made,  and  what 
must  be  the  practical  and  immediate  result  ?  Say  it  is  to  be  a 
bank  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,000  (the  least  amount  I  remember 
to  have  heard  named  in  this  chamber  as  a  suitable  sum  for  the 
object),  and  the  first  step  is  to  aggregate  this  $50,000,000  from 
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the  exiflting  capital  of  the  country  The  inBtant  effect  of  this 
movement  must  be  to  double  the  existing  pressure  upon  the 
already  crippled  local  banks  and  their  embarrassed  customers. 
The  valuable  and  most  stable  deposits  must  be  withdrawn  from 
these  institutions,  in  the  shape  of  gold  and  silver,  or  their  equiva- 
lent, and  their  discount  lines  must  be  contracted,  and  their 
debtoi*8  made  to  pay  in  a  currency  equally  valuable,  that  the 
capital  of  the  new  bank  may  be  realized.  The  effect  of  aggre- 
gating so  vast  a  capital  in  coin,  or  its  equivalent,  at  the  present 
period  of  depression  in  our  trade,  and  business,  and  banking,  must 
be  to  bring  everything  to  a  stand  still;  and  for  how  long  a  time  ? 
"  What  time  do  gentlemen  suppose  will  be  required  to  collect 
$50,000,000  of  real  money  capital  in  times  like  the  present  ?  I 
ask  the  question,  because  I  will  not  presume  that  it  is  contem- 
plated, at  this  advanced  period  in  our  experience  in  banking,  to 
put  a  new  bank  into  operation,  without  the  previous  payment  of 
its  entire  capital.  That  mode  of  banking  has  been  long  since 
tried  and  exploded  in  my  own  State,  and  I  trust  is  not  now 
tolerated  anywhere.  The  fii*st  step  in  the  process,  therefore, 
must  be  to  obtain  the  entire  capital  of  the  new  bank  in  money. 
Here  I  may  and  probably  shall  be  told  that  foreign  capital 
will  seek  the  stock,  and  thus  relieve  our  own  banks  and 
business  men  from  the  pressure  I  anticipate.  This  may  be 
so;  but  I  must  think,  if  we  are  to  wait  until  English  or  French 
capitalists  part  with  their  money  for  the  stock  of  another 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  wait  until 
the  vacuum  produced  in  their  pockets  by  investments  in  the 
stock  of  the  late  bank  has  been  more  filled  than  it  is  at  present, 
or  is  likely  to  be  from  the  proceeds  of  their  interest  there. 
Whether  the  same  considerations  will  influence  our  own  citizens, 
who  have  money  to  invest,  is  a  matter  worthy  of  consideration 
by  those  who  rely  upon  such  a  bank  for  relief  to  the  country  and 
a  safe  and  practical  fiscal  agent  for  the  treasury.  I  do  not  wish 
to  express  an  opinion  upon  it.  It  is  enough  for  my  purpose  that, 
if  they  do  take  the  stock,  the  immediate  consequences  to  our 
banks  and  business  men  which  I  have  described  must  follow, 
from  the  withdrawal  from  the  current  business  of  the  country  of 
their  capital  for  the  new  investment. 
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*^  This  IB  no  imaginary  picture.  It  mast  be  the  first  result  of 
this  measure  of  relief.  There  is  no  man  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  subject  who  does  not  know  that  the  location  of  a  new  State 
bank  in  any  of  our  trading  towns  produces  an  immediate  and 
temporary  pressure  upon  all  the  banks  and  business  men  of  the 
▼icinity.  The  capital  of  the  new  bank  must  be  accumulated,  and 
that  can  only  be  done  by  a  change  of  the  amount  of  money 
required,  from  old  to  new  channels,  from  the  customers  of  the 
existing  banks,  principally,  to  those  who  shall  become  the  cus- 
tomers of  the  new  bank.  This,  however,  in  the  case  supposed,  is 
a  local  and  limited  operation,  but  the  establishment  of  a  new 
national  bank  must  affect,  in  the  same  way,  to  the  extent  of  its 
capital,  the  whole  Union;  and  if  that  capital  be  fifty  millions, 
the  local  banks  of  the  Union  must  curtail  their  accommodations 
to  about  that  extent,  unless  the  credit  of  this  government  shall 
be  resorted  to  and  a  debt  imposed  upon  the  whole  people,  to  raise 
the  money,  and  thus  avoid  this  unpleasant  consequence. 

"  Suppose,  however,  the  capital  of  the  new  bank  aggregated, 
by  whatever  means,  and  at  whatever  sacrifice  to  the  business 
interests  of  the  people  or  the  credit  of  the  country.  Then  comes 
the  second  step  in  the  process.  The  great  national  bank  of  fifty 
millions  is  ready  to  commence  its  operations  of  banking,  and 
wants  customei*s.  All  the  local  banks  are  restricted  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  from  the  necessity  of  parting  with  the  capital  for 
the  new  national  bank,  and  from  the  fear  of  its  power  when  put 
in  operation.  They  too,  therefore,  want  customers.  The  national 
bank  leads  off  with  free  issues  and  liberal  discounts.  The  local 
banks  feel  the  impulse  and  follow  the  example.  A  general  expan- 
sion of  the  paper  currency  ensues.  Money  becomes  plenty  and 
cheap,  and  property  and  labor  dear,  and  foreign  property  and 
foreign  labor  rush  in  upon  us  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  taking 
from  us  in  exchange  for  both,  not  our  expanded  and  cheapened 
bank  paper,  but  our  gold  and  silver,  equally  cheapened  in  our 
markets  by  our  legal  establishment  of  the  paper  standard.  This 
state  of  things  will  continue  for  a  short  period,  deluding  us  with 
the  idea  of  unexampled  prosperity,  and  the  excesses  may  even 
reach  those  of  1835  and  1836,  though  I  sincerely  hope  not. 
*'  Then  must  come  the  third  step  in  the  natural  action  of  this 
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great  credit  system.  The  national  bank,  having  got  out  its  vast 
capital  and  extended  sufficiently  its  issnes,  will  commence  the 
countermarch,  and,  leaning  upon  the  credit  of  the  nation  and  the 
public  revenues,  it  may  sustain  the  consequent  revulsion.  The 
local  banks  must  follow  without  such  aids,  and  the  scenes  of  1819, 
of  1825,  of  1834  and  of  1837,  must  again  be  visited  upon  them 
and  their  customers,  perhaps  with  increased  severity.  Such  is 
the  promise  which  experience  holds  out  to  us  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  national  bank  as  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  treasury 
of  the  people  and  to  the  people  themselves,  while  repetitions  of 
these  fluctuations  is  all  the  uniformity  to  be  hoped  for  from  a 
system  of  currency  based  upon  a  paper  standard,  held  and  con- 
trolled by  the  managers  of  a  bank. 

^^Another  suggestion  could  not  fail  to  strike  the  minds  of  all, 
when  viewing  this  hasty  action.  One  of  the  most  constant  and 
universal  complaints  against  the  two  last  administrations,  by  their 
opponents,  was  that  of  eternal  agitation  and  constant  change  in 
our  financial  system,  and  under  that  complaint  those  administra- 
tions suffered  severely,  though  I  believe  unjustly.  This  com- 
plaint commenced  with  the  veto  upon  the  bank  in  1832.  It  was 
redoubled  upon  the  change  of  the  deposits  in  1833;  and  the 
agitations  in  relation  to  the  adoption  of  some  system  by  which 
the  public  moneys  might  be  brought  more  immediately  within 
the  custody  of  the  law,  between  that  time  and  the  passage  of  the 
deposit  law  of  1836,  extended  and  confirmed  it.  That  law  had 
not  been  in  operation  one  year  when  the  system  of  finance  organ- 
ized under  it  broke  down,  apparently  by  its  own  weight,  and 
again  change  and  agitation  became  indispensable.  The  inde- 
pendent treasury  system  was  recommended  by  the  President  and 
the  fiscal  officer  of  the  government,  and,  not  meeting  the  appro- 
bation of  the  then  Congress,  constituted  the  subject  of  continual 
and  heated  discussion  before  the  country  until  its  adoption  in 
July,  1840.  During  all  this  period  every  obstruction  was  thrown 
in  the  way  of  any  other  settlement  of  the  difficulties  than  by  the 
recharter  of  the  old  national  bank,  or  the  establishment  of  a  new 
one,  by  all  those  who  favored  the  existence  of  such  a  bank;  and 
yet  they  were  among  the  loudest  in  their  complaints  of  agita- 
tion, confusion,  absence  of  law  and  eternal  change.     What  do 
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these  same  gentlemen  now  propose  to  do  ?  The  independent 
treasury  law  was  passed  on  the  4th  of  July,  1840.  It  is  going 
into  gradual  operation  without  any  particular  hardship  upon  any 
interest,  but  has  not  yet  reached  its  complete  effect,  much  less 
been  allowed  time  for  a  fair  and  reasonable  trial;  and  already  the 
system  must  be  changed  by  the  action  of  the  very  men  who  have 
complained  so  much  and  so  long  of  change,  change.  Kot  only 
so,  but  this  law  must  be  instantly  repealed,  without  even  an 
attempt  to  adopt  a  substitute,  thus  again  throwing  the  public 
moneys  upon  executive  discretion,  and  opening  again  the  whole 
vast  field  of  national  finance  for  a  repetitioti  of  the  agitations 
which  prevailed  from  1833  to  1836,  and  again  from  1837  to  1840. 
**And  why  is  this  proposed  to  be  done  ?  Gentlemen  do  not 
leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  the  answer  to  this  question.  They  show 
us  that  it  is  to  force  Congress  and  the  country  back  upon  that 
old  system  which  has  been  most  patiently  and  effectually  tried, 
and  most  clearly  and  unequivocallv  condemned  by  the  people  — 
a  national  bank,  connected  with  and  resting  upon  the  credit  and 
revenues  of  the  country.  This  may  be  reform,  but  to  my  mind 
it  seems  very  much  like  reform  in  a  circle.  Will  gentlemen  look 
back  to  1832,  see  what  was  then  the  state  of  the  public  mind  as 
to  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  carefully  weigh  every  mani- 
festation of  popular  feeling  touching  such  an  establishment,  from 
that  day  to  the  present  ?  They  will  find  at  every  step  a  great 
and  powerful  interest  struggling  earnestly,  but  struggling  hope- 
lessly, for  the  attainment  of  this  result;  so  hopelessly  that, 
even  at  the  elections  of  1840,  the  then  opposition,  now  admin- 
istration party,  dare  not  avow  before  the  people  that  the 
establishment  of  a  bank  was  a  settled  and  favorite  measure 
of  their  party.  Will  they  turn  their  minds  to  what  have  been 
their  constant  complaints,  and  the  constant  complaints  of  almost 
all  business  men,  during  the  long  period  referred  to  ?  These 
complaints  have  uniformly  been  of  agitation  and  change.  The 
emphatic  language  of  the  business  community  has  been,  '  give  us 
any  settled  system,  but  let  us  not  be  harassed  by  these  perpetual 
changes.  We  will  conform  ourselves  and  our  business  to  any 
system  you  may  devise,  if  you  will  only  allow  us  time  to  try  its 
merits  and  understand  its  action.'     And  yet  now,  before  a  new 
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and  untried  system  has  been  in  operation  a  twelvemonth,  the 
very  party  which  led  this  complaint  of  constant  and  eternal 
change,  insist  npon  still  another  change  —  upon  the  instant  repeal 
of  this  new  system — and  upon  going  back  to  the  point  of 
departure  in  1833,  to  start  round  the  circle  again.  If  gentlemen 
can  see  stability,  uniformity,  quiet,  upon  this  path,  I  confess  they 
can  see  what  I  am  not  able  even  to  hope. 

"A  few  words  more,  Mr.  President,  and  I  will  relieve  the  Senate 
for  the  present  occasion.  So  much  has  been  already  said  upon 
the  point  I  am  about  to  touch;  it  has  been  so  distinctly  presented 
and  argued  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
McRoberts],  in  his  resolutions  for  recommitment  with  instruc- 
tions, and  the  sense  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate  has  been  so  une- 
quivocally expressed  in  the  vote  upon  those  resolutions,  that, 
but  for  a  most  imperious  sense  of  duty,  I  should  pass  it  over 
altogether.  The  point  is  this :  In  what  situation  will  the  repeal 
of  the  independent  treasury  law,  in  the  form  proposed  in  this 
bill,  leave  one  portion  of  the  public  money,  the  instant  the  bill 
shall  be  approved  and  signed  by  the  l*resident  ?  I  refer  to  that 
portion  of  the  money  in  the  hands,  and  to  come  into  the  hands 
of  ^  the  Receivers-General  at  Boston,  New  York,  Charleston  and 
St.  Louis.  I  take  these  officers  because  I  can  make  the  argument  I 
wish  to  present  clearer  by  so  doing,  as  they  hold  no  other  offices, 
and  are  charged  with  no  other  duties  than  those  of  receivers, 
keepers  and  disbursers  of  the  public  revenue.  In  their  cases, 
therefore,  I  get  rid  of  the  confusion  of  ideas  which  seem  to  me 
to  have  embarrassed  the  former  debate  by  coupling  the  collec- 
tors of  the  customs,  receivers  of  money  for  lands,  treasurers  of 
the  mints  and  the  like,  who  hold  other  offices,  have  other  duties 
to  perform  and  give  other  official  bonds  under  other  and  different 
laws.  I  ask,  then,  what  will  be  the  condition  of  the  money  in  the 
hands  of  these  four  '  Receivers-General,'  the  moment  after  this 
bill  shall  have  received  the  signature  of  the  President  and 
become  the  law  of  the  land  ?  There  can  be  neither  doubt  nor 
question  that  the  moment  the  law  creating  their  offices  is  repealed 
the  offices  they  hold  will  drop  from  them,  and  they  will  become 
in  fact  and  in  law  private  citizens,  entirely  discharged  from  all 
future  official  responsibility.  What,  then,  I  repeat,  will  be  the 
condition  of  the  money  in  their  hands,  or  which  shall  come  into 
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them,  before  notice  of  this  law  can  reach  them  ?  I  will  take  the 
Receiver-General  at  New  York,  the  nearest  point,  for  an  illustra- 
tion. That  officer  mnst  be  daily  receiving  very  large  sums,  say 
twenty,  thirty,  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  on  some  days  vastly 
more  than  the  highest  sum  mentioned.  The  persons  required  to 
pay  over  to  him  are  numerous,  and  the  collections  of  some  of 
them  immense.  The  balance  in  the  hands  of  that  officer,  too, 
must  always  be  considerable.  I  have  made  inquiry  upon  this 
point,  and  find  there  is  seldom  less  than  one  or  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  sometimes  half  a  million.  Two  business 
days,  at  the  least,  must  elapse,  after  this  bill  shall  become  a  law, 
before  notice  of  the  fact  can  reach  him  and  those  whose  duty  it 
is  now  to  pay  money  to  him.  For  those  two  days  he  continues 
to  receive  and  pay  money,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  mere 
private  citizen,  without  rights  or  obligations  as  a  public  officer. 
The  notice  of  the  repeal  of  the  law  reaches  him,  and  finds  him  in 
the  possession  and  occupancy  of  an  office  rented  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  use  of  a  public  officer  who  has  not,  and  has  not  had 
for  two  days,  any  existence.  He  therefore  has  no  further  right 
there.  His  strong-box  is  in  the  vault  and  the  keys  in  his  pocket. 
He  makes  an  examination  and  finds  that  the  balance  of  money  in 
his  charge  at  the  moment  his  office  ceased  was,  if  you  please, 
$100,000;  that  he  has  received  since  that  period,  and  before  the 
notice  of  the  repeal  reached  him,  $100,000  more;  and  that  he  has 
paid  upon  the  drafts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  within 
the  two  days  of  his  action  without  office,  $60,000;' leaving  a  net 
balance  of  money  in  his  keeping  of  $150,000.  What  is  he  to  do  ? 
No  man  is  now  or  has  been  for  two  days  responsible,  as  his  surety, 
for  his  conduct;  his  office  is  gone,  his  salary  gone,  and  this  money 
is  in  his  hands  as  a  private  citizen,  without  fault  on  his  part.  If 
he  be  an  honest  man  he  will  lock  the  box  and  lock  the  vault,  and 
keep  carefully  the  keys  and  the  money  until  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  tell  him  what  disposition  to  make  of  all;  but  if  he 
be  willing  to  help  himself  and  be  flush  of  money,  without  any 
other  liability  than  that  of  a  civil  suit  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  against  him,  as  a  private  individual,  for  money  had  and 
received,  he  may  put  the  money  in  his  pocket  and  go  where  he 
please,  and  make  what  disposition  of  it  he  please.  So  at  Boston, 
Charleston  and  St.  Louis,  with  the  important  and  much  stronger 
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exoeption  as  to  time.  The  notice,  I  suppose,  might  reach  Bos- 
ton in  three  days,  Charleston  in  four  or  five  days,  and  St.  Louis 
in  from  ten  to  fourteen  days;  previous  to  which  several  periods 
these  individuals,  at  these  respective  places,  would  be  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  offices  not  in  existence. 

^^  It  has  indeed  been  suggested  to  me,  since  I  came  into  my  seat, 
that  their  acts  would  be  void  and  that  payments  of  money  to  them 
would  not  discharge  the  payer  from  his  liability  to  the  govern- 
ment. This  is,  no  doubt,  technically. true  in  the  law;  but  would 
it  afford  any  beneficial  security  to  the  public  treasury  ?  Would 
anybody,  anywhere,  attempt  to  enforce  such  a  liability  against  a 
faithful  officer  in  favor  of  the  government,  —  a  liability  incurred 
through  no  fault  of  his,  but  through  a  voluntary  act  of  the  govern- 
ment which  he  could  not  by  possibility  have  received  notice  of  ?  I 
am  sure  not.  It  cannot  be  that  we  have  yet  come  to  the  conclusion 
to  imitate  the  example  of  the  tyrant  of  Rome,  and  post  our  laws 
so  high  upon  the  columns  of  the  Capitol  that  they  cannot  be  read, 
and  then  punish  their  violation. 

"  Such,  then,  would  be  the  condition  into  which  the  country 
and  the  public  treasure  would  be  thrown  by  this  hasty  passage 
of  this  repeal  bill,  in  its  present  form  ;  while  the  question  as  to 
any  substitute  was  a  mere  contingency.  Some  substitute  may  or 
may  not  pass  at  the  present  session ;  but  until  that  is  done,  and 
until  a  national  bank  can  be  put  in  operation,  if  that  shall  be  the 
substitute,  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  deposit  law  of  1836, 
which  has  not  been  made  inoperative  by  the  action  of  the  banks 
themselves,  is  all  which  is  to  prevent  the  whole  public  revenue 
from  falling  within  executive  discretion,  exactly  where  it  was 
after  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  in  1833,  when  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Clay]  declaimed  with  so  much  force  and  eloquence  against  the 
union  of  the  purse  and  the  sword  in  the  single  hand  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Now,  if  the  gentlemen  will  have  a  little  patience,  and 
endure  the  sight  of  the  old  house  a  short  time  longer,  they  may 
avoid  these  consequences  which  they  have  so  recently  considered 
of  extreme  danger,  and  have  the  fuither  benefit  of  being  able  to 
learn  whether  they  can  build  a  new,  or,  in  case  of  the  destruction 
of  the  old  edifice,  will  be  compelled  to  remain  upon  the  pavement^ 
or  seek  shelter  for  our  treasure  in  the  executive  mansion." 
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Chapter  XCIII. 

SPEECH  ON  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE 

TREASURY  ON  THE  FINANQES. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  1841,  Mr.  Ewing,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  made  an  extended  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  finances,  showing  them  to  be  not  only  in  an  unsound 
but  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  fault,  he  claimed  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  blunders  and  mismanage- 
ment of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration.  Mr.  Wright 
promptly  assumed  the  duty  and  labor  of  its  defense.  His 
success  in  doing  so  is  conclusively  shown  in  the  following 
speech.  The  errors  of  the  new  administration  were  also 
pointed  out,  and  their  consequences  demonstrated. 

"Mr.  Wbight  said  it  could  not  fail  to  be  perceived  by  the 
moBt  casual  observer  of  the  movements  of  political  parties  in  the 
country  that  the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  and  with  which  he 
acted,  found  it  wholly  impossible  to  please  their  vigilant  and 
ingenious  opponents.  For  a  long  time  previous  to  the  last  presi- 
dential election,  the  loud  and  constant  complaints  of  the  then 
minority  against  the  administration  party  of  that  day  were  of 
enormity  of  expenditure,  of  extravagance,  profligacy,  wanton 
wastefulness  of  the  public  money  upon  objects  promising  no 
public  utility.  Those  complaints  continued  to  be  made,  in  every 
form  of  charge,  down  to  the  close  of  that  election  by  which  a 
change  MPas  wrought,  and  the  party  which  had  been  in  the  minor- 
ity became  the  ruling  party,  and  he  and  his  friends  were  trans- 
formed to  a  minority.  He  had  been  one  of  those  who  had 
constantly  believed  that  the  excesses  of  our  revenue  during  seve- 
ral previous  years,  and  the  consequent  excessive  appropriations 
made  by  Congress,  many  of  them  of  questionable  merit,  and  upon 
objects  of  at  least  doubtful  utility,  had  given  so  much  foundation 
for  these  complaints  that  they  would  affect,  and  did  materially 
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affect,  the  public  mind,  and  exert  some  influence  in  producing  the 
change  which  was  wrought  by  that  election. 

"  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  polls  of  the  elections  been  closed 
and  the  popular  vote  counted,  when  the  form  of  complaint  was 
changed,  and  the  two  former  administrations  were  charged  with 
having  plunged  the  country  in  debt,  deeply  in  debt.  A  national 
debt  of  $40,000,000  was  said  in  fact  to  exist,  and  statesmen  were 
found  to  support  the  confident  assertions  of  one  portion  of  the 
public  press  upon  that  point.  He  was  happy  to  be  able  to  say 
that  one  of  the  objects  of  «this  debate  was  to  unfold  the  truth 
upon  this  point,  as  it  would  be  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  the 
remarks  he  was  about  to  offer.  He  could  not,  however,  fail  to 
remark  here  that  when  this  ground  of  charge  against  the  party 
with  which  he  had  acted,  and  was  still  acting,  was  assumed,  the 
earnestness  and  confidence  with  which  the  charge  was  made,  and 
the  singular  courses  taken  to  sustain  it,  all  took  the  semblance  of 
the  emanations  of  hope,  rather  than  of  the  suggestions  of  fear 
and  apprehension;  and  the  zeal  with  which  the  truth  of  the 
existence  of  a  great  national  debt  was  sought  to  be  established 
was  more  like  the  fruit  of  an  anxious  wish  for  success  than  of 
severe  revulsion  of  feeling  against  such  a  national  calamity. 

'^A  few  brief  months  only  have  passed,  and  lo!  not  merely  the 
form  but  the  nature  of  the  complaint  is  wholly  changed;  and  we 
now  hear  from  the  honorable  Senator  [Mr.  Evans]  who  has  just 
resumed  his  seat  equally  bold  and  confident  charges  of  too  rigid 
economy,  of  parsimony,  of  mean  parsimony,  of  dishonorable 
parsimony,  speaking  in  reference  to  the  honor  of  the  country, 
ay,  even  of  criminal  parsimony,  meriting  impeachment  at  the 
hands  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  And  against  whom  are 
these  charges  preferred  ?  Against  the  late  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  [Mr.  Woodbury],  now  the  honorable  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  When  is  he  charged  with  practicing  this  ruinous 
parsimony  ?  Of  refusing  to  expend  money,  even  after  its  appro- 
priation by  Congress?  In  that  same  year  1840,  through  the 
whole  of  which  the  entire  country  was  made  to  ring  with  his 
extravagance,  wastefulness  and  profligacy  in  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  national  treasury,  and  his  wanton  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  of  the  people.    He  desired  to  draw  but  a 
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single  infereDce  from  this  brief  sketch  from  the  history  of  the 
complaints  and  charges  of  the  politicians  of  the  party  to  which 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Evans]  belongs,  and  it 
was  that  there  must  have  been  mistake  somewhere,  and  all  the 
charges  they  have  made  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  trne.  Either 
the  late  Secretary  was  or  he  was  not  extravagant  and  wasteful 
of  the  people's  treasure  in  the  year  1840;  and  as  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  controvert  the  Senator's  present  complaint  against  that 
worthy  officer,  of  great  economy  in  the  matter  of  public  expendi- 
tures, so  he  believed  the  late  Secretary  himself  would  be  willing 
to  go  with  the  honorable  gentleman  befoi-e  the  people  of  the 
country  upon  this  charge  of  too  great  parsimony. 

'^  He  wished  to  make  another  general  remark  before  he  entered 
upon  the  observations  which  it  was  his  principal  object  to  address 
to  the  country.  The  matter  of  receipts  of  revenue  into  the  treasury, 
and  of  payments  from  it,  was  one  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
Congress,  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  he 
supposed  the  action  of  Congress  upon  both  these  powers,  that  of 
raising  and  supplying  means,  and  that  of  appropriating  them, 
were  to  be  equally  regarded  by  any  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
governing  his  executive  administration  of  his  department.  He 
was  not  simply  to  look  at  the  appropriations  and  measure  his 
expenditures  by  them.  He  must  look  also  at  his  means,  for 
beyond  them  he  could  not  go  without  a  violation  both  of  law  and 
Constitution,  any  more  than  he  could  expend  money  which  had 
not  been  appropriated,  without  such  violation.  Suppose  a  Con« 
gress  for  a  given  year  should  appropriate  133,000,000,  and  furnish 
means  to  but  $25,000,000,  what  should  be  the  measure  of  expen- 
diture and  the  course  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ?  Should 
he  commence  his  expenditures  at  the  rate  of  $33,000,000  per 
annum,  and  demand  of  the  President  the  exercise  of  his  power 
to  call  Congress  extraordinarily  to  supply  the  $8,000,000  of 
additional  means  to  cover  all  its  appropriations  ?  Would  not 
the  measure  of  means  it  had  deliberately  fixed  be  as  good  evidence 
of  the  will  of  that  Congress,  as  to  the  amount  of  expenditures 
for  the  year,  as  the  appropriations  it  had  made  ?  What  should  a 
wise  executive  do  in  such  a  case  ?  Should  he  issue  his  proclama- 
tion to  convene  Congress  for  such  a  cause  ?    Should  he  do  that, 
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as  it  was  done  in  the  present  case,  so  as  to  have  the  proclamation 
overtake  the  members  on  their  way  to  their  homes,  thus  showing, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  no  contingency  could 
have  happened  varying  the  condition  of  the  treasury  from  what 
it  really  was,  and  what  Congress  knew  it  to  be,  at  the  time  of  its 
adjournment?  He  spoke  simply  of  the  fiscal  reason  for  this 
special  session  of  Congress,  and  he  was  compelled  to  say  that,  if 
the  call  must  rest  upon  that  reason,  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  moqt 
extraordinary  exercise  of  an  extraordinary  power. 

"  The  executive  administrations  which  he  had  supported  had 
supposed  their  duties  were  well  discharged  when  they  had 
expended  faithfully  and  economically  the  means  which  Congress 
had  provided  for  the  year,  upon  full  information  as  to  the  public 
wants  and  public  necessities,  however  much  those  means  might 
fall  short  of  meeting  the  entire  outstanding  appropriations.  This 
was  done  by  the  late  Secretary,  as  the  honorable  Senator  who 
complains  of  his  parsimony  himself  shows  ;  for  he  says  that  officer 
kept  the  treasury  constantly  exhausted.  His  cnminal  parsimony, 
therefore,  if  it  existed,  must  have  proceeded  from  not  inducing 
the  President  to  make  an  extraordinary  call  of  Congress,  or  from 
not  having  expended  money  which  Congress  had  not  provided  for 
him  to  spend. 

'^  Now,  it  would  seem,  this  old-fashioned  policy  is  changed,  and 
our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  to  make  the  appropriations  the 
measure  of  expenditure  and  have  Congress  called  as  soon  as  he 
shall  see  that  the  means  of  the  treasury  will  not  be  adequate  to 
meet  his  scale  of  expenses  thus  graduated.  If  there  were  other 
reasons  for  this  call  of  Congress,  he  was  ignorant  of  them,  and  made 
no  reference  to  them,  as  he  spoke  simply  of  the  reason  advanced 
connected  with  the  state  of  the  treasury  and  the  public  expenses. 

'^  He  would  now  proceed  to  his  object,  which  was  an  examination 
of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  *  on  the  state  of 
the  finances,'  made  to  Congress  at  its  present  session ;  and  he 
designed  to  confine  himself  strictly  to  that  document ;  to  take 
the  Secretary's  own  data  by  which  to  test  his  conclusions,  and  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  make  the  examination  in  such  a  way  that  the 
friends  of  that  officer  should  be  able  to  concede  to  him  fairness 
and  candor. 
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"  The  honorable  Secretary  seems  either  to  assume,  or  to  attempt 
to  establish,  the  following  propositions  : 

^^  First.  That  the  means  of  the  treasury  already  provided  by 
law  cannot  supply  the  unavoidable  demands  upon  it  for  the  current 
year,  and  that  therefore  a  provision  by  law  for  further  means, 
within  the  year,  has  become  indispensable. 

'^  Second,  That  there  is  an  existing  public  debt  so  large  that, 
without  overburdening  commerce  and  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, it  cannot  be  paid  off  and  discharged  in  a  shorter  period  than 
from  five  to  eight  years,  and,  therefore,  it  ought  to  be  perma- 
nently funded  for  eight  years,  and  only  to  be  paid  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  government  after  the  expiration  of  that  time. 

'^  TTiird.  That  an  increase  of  the  current  revenues  as  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  government  and  the  interest 
of  the  existing  debt,  and  that  additional  taxes  ought  to  be 
imposed,  in  the  shape  of  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  upon  almost 
all  those  articles  which  are  now  impoited  free  from  duty  ;  and  he 
estimates  the  amount  per  annum  to  be  realized  to  the  treasury 
from  such  new  taxation  at  from  $6,000,000  to  $8,000,000. 

'*  Fourth.  That,  if  Congress  impose  these  new  taxes  and  fund 
the  debt  as  suggested,  the  revenue  from  the  public  lands,  esti- 
mated by  him  at  the  rate  of  $3,000,000  for  the  present  year,  will 
be  subject  to  any  disposition  Congress  may  choose  to  make  of 
them,  independent  of  the  wants  of  the  national  treasury. 

"To  reach  the  Secretary's  facts,  he  would  follow  him  very 
much  in  the  order  in  which  he  had  set  them  forth  in  the  report, 
and  his  conclusions  and  the  financial  recommendations  he  had 
based  upon  them  should  be  tried  almost  entirely  by  the  facts 
there  found. 

"The  Secretary  then  tells  us  that  when  he  entered  upon  office, 
on  the  fourth  day  of  March  last. 
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*'The  whole  amount  of  outstanding  and  unexpended  ap- 
propriations, including  those  of  the  present  and  of 
all  former  years,  was $83,429,616  50 

"  Mr.  W.  found,  from  the  official  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  (a9d  which  he  is  required  by  law  to 
make),  of  the  appropriations  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  of  every  character  and  for  every  object, 
those  for  the  Post-office  department  excepted,  the 
amount  was 18,881,197  41 


''This  would  show  that  the  amount  of  appropriations 
outstanding  and  unexpended  on  the  fourth  of  March 
last,  over  and  above  the  whole  amount  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  service  of  this  year,  was $16,048,419  00 


"All  these  sums  are  exclusive  of  the  appropriations  for  the 
service  of  the  Post-office  department,  as  those  appropriations  are 
only  payable  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  department,  and  not  out 
of  any  other  means  in  the  treasury. 

"Here  it  should  be  observed  that  more  than  two  months  of 
this  year  had  passed  away,  and  still  that  this  very  large  balance 
of  the  appropriations  of  former  years,  an  amount  approaching 
very  closely  to  the  whole  amount  appropriated  for  this  year,  was 
unexpended.  It  left,  therefore,  to  the  new  administration  a  very 
large  measure  of  expenditure,  if  the  outstanding  appropriations, 
without  reference  to  the  means  provided,  were  to  guide  its  action. 
Under  this  state  of  facts,  the  proclamation  was  issued  on  the 
seventeenth  of  March,  thirteen  days  after  this  administration 
came  into  power,  to  convene  Congress  on  the  thirty-first  of  May 
following,  as  we  are  now  told,  because  the  situation  of  the  public 
treasury  and  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  country  rendered  that 
step  indispensable;  and  this  report  from  the  head  of  the 
Treasury  department  is  made  to  show  us  that  necessity,  and 
wherefore  and  in  what  manner  our  aid  is  invoked  and  can  be 
rendered. 

"  As  to  the  first  step  toward  the  exhibition  of  the  necessity, 
the  Secretary  tells  us  that  of  this  whole  amount  of  out- 
standing appropriations  of $88,429,616  50 
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Brought  forward $88,439,616  50 

*'  There  will  be  required  to  be  expended  for  the  service 

of  this  year  the  sum  of. 24 ,  210 ,  000  00 

*'  This  will  leave,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1842,  still  appro- 
priated and  unexpended,  an  amount  equal  to |9, 219, 616  50 

^^But  it  will  show  an  expenditure,  within  the  last  ten 
months  of  the  year,  over  and  above  the  whole  amount 
appropriated  for  the  service  of  the  whole  year,  of. . . .        5,828,802  69 

*'Ab  this  sum,  and  the  above  balance  of  appropriations 
to  remain  unexpended  on  the  first  of  January  next, 
will  constitute  the  amoimt  of  appropriations  of  former 
years  outstanding  and  unexpended  on  the  fourth  of 
March  last,  which,  we  have  seen,  was $15*048,419  09 

''  This  vast  proposed  expenditare  of  almost  $6,000,000  beyond 
the  whole  amount  appropriated  for  the  year,  and  that,  too,  from 
the  appropriations  of  the  same  Congress  which  graduated  its 
measure  of  expenditure  for  1841  by  its  appropriations  for  it,  and 
in  the  space  of  ten  months,  instead  of  the  twelve  for  which  the 
appropriations  were  made,  would,  of  itself,  compel  the  belief  that 
the  Secretary,  in  estimating  the  amount  to  be  expended  after  the 
fourth  of  March,  and  within  the  year,  from  the  old  appropri- 
ations, had  assumed  a  sum  much  beyond  that  which  the  necessity 
for,  expenditure  could  require  or  the  economy  of  expenditure 
could  warrant.  Some  further  comparisons  would  confiim  this 
belief.  And,  first,  he  would  take  the  expenditures  for  the  first 
two  months  of  the  year,  made  under  the  last  administration. 
Not  having  the  sum  given,  exclusive  of  the  payments  made' on 
the  first  three  days  of  March,  he  would  take  the  whole  sum 
eiqpended  from  the  first  of  January  to  the  third  of  March, 
both  inclusive,  as  the  expenses  of  January  and  February,  1841; 
though  the  real  excess  over  the  expenditures  of  those  months 
would  be  very  material;  as,  during  the  three  days  of  March,  the 
final  adjournment  of  Congress  took  place,  and  the  final  payment 
of  the  members  was  completed,  and  the  money  to  pay  the  half- 
yearly  pensions  due  on  the  fourth  of  March  was,  on  those  daya^ 
being  sent  to  the  pension  agencies,  both  circumstances  com- 
pelling very  large  payments  from  the  treasury  at  that  particular 
time. 
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''The  Secretary  states  these  expenses  to  have  been $4,^7,166  64 

'*  And  calling  them  the  expenditures  of  two  months  only, 

they  show  a  rate  of  expense,  per  annum,  of 27,763,999  84 

'*The  present  Secretary  says  he  will  expend,  from  the 
same  appropriations  diminished  by  the  expenditures 
of  the  two  months,  as  above  given,  for  the  remaining 
ten  months  of  the  year,  the  sum  of  ^24,210,000,  which 
is  at  the  rate,  per  annum,  of. 29 ,  052 ,000  00 

"An  excess  over  the  rate  of  expenditure  observed  by  his 
predecessor  in  ofQce,  upon  the  same  appropriations, 
of,perannum $1,289,000  16 

'*  The  same  data  will  show  that  the  late  Secretary  made 
the  expenses  of  the  first  two  months  of  the  year,  and 
that  including  the  expenditures  of  the  first  three  days 
of  the  third  month,  only  average,  per  month |2, 318, 683  32 

**  While  the  new  Secretary  promises  to  spend,  per  month, 
for  the  whole  remaining  ten  months  of  the  year,  an 
average  sum  of 2,421,00000 

'*  An  excess,  per  month,  over  the  rate  of  expenditure  of 

his  predecessor,  of $107,416  68 

and  that,  too,  when  Congress  was  in  session  during  the  whole  of 
the  first  two  months,  and  the  entire  half-yearly  payment  for  pen- 
sions was  taken  from  the  treasury  during  those  months,  thus 
increasing  materially  the  expenditures  beyond  a  fair  monthly 
average  for  the  whole  year;  there  being  nothing  included  in  the 
proposed  expenses  of  the  ten  months  for  a  session  of  Congress, 
except,  perhaps,  for  the  conmiencement  of  the  regular  annual 
session  in  December,  and  but  one  half-yearly  payment  of  pen- 
sions remaining  to  be  made  in  the  whole  ten  months. 

^'  He  would  next  examine  the  outstanding  appropriations  under 
the  several  general  heads  of  appropriation,  because  it  might  be 
that,  while  the  aggregate  of  these  appropriations  was  abundant, 
those  under  a  particular  head,  or  for  the  service  of  a  particular 
department,  might  be  deficient;  and  this  he  believed  to  be  the 
more  proper,  as  his  recollection  of  the  law  of  Congress,  giving 
authority  to  the  President  to  order  a  transfer  of  moneys  from 
one  specific  object  of  appropriation  to  another,  was,  that  the 
power  of  transfer  was  limited  to  objects  falling  under  the  same 
general  head  and  under  the  charge  of  the  same  department. 
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He  wonld  look,  then,  firat  to  the  head  of  ^  civil  list,  foreign 
intercoarse,  and  miscellaneous  expenses,'  being  the  appropriations 
more  immediately  nnder  the  charge  of  the  State  department. 

**The  Secretary,  in  the  report  under  consideration,  states 
the  balance  of  unexpended  appropriations  under  this 
head,  on  the  fourth  March  last,  to  have  been $6,237,234  28 

*'The  whole  appropriation  under  this  head,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  year  1841,  was 3,801,476  51 

"Thus  leaving  at  the  command  of  the  Secretary  an 
amount  of  the  appropriations  of  former  years,  over  and 
above  the  whole  appropriation  for  the  current  year,  of     $1,488,768  77 


a  sum  more  than  equal  to  one  entire  third  of  the  new  appropria- 
tion for  these  objects.  And  still  he  well  recollected,  as  would 
those  members  of  the  Senate  who  gave  attention  to  this  appro- 
priation bill,  when  on  its  passage  through  this  body,  in  March 
last,  that  it  contained  all  the  usual  provisions  for  annual  salaries 
and  the  like,  and  outfits  for  new  diplomatic  agents  in  all  cases 
where  vacancies  existed,  or  were  expected  to  exist,  during  the 
year.  Could  it  be,  then,  that  this  large  excess  would  be  called 
for,  or  could  be  expended  in  the  last  ten  months  of  this  year, 
within  the  rates  of  allowance  and  compensation  established  by 
law  ?     He  thought  not. 

"  Next  in  order  comes  the  *  military '  head,  and  here  the  bal- 
ance of  unexpended  appropriation  is  astonishingly  large. 

"  The  Secretary  states  it  to  have  been,  on  the  fourth  of 
March  last,  when  he  took  ofQce,  the  enormous  sum 
of $15,991,805  16 

"  While  the  whole  appropriation  made  by  Congress  at  its 
last  session,  for  the  service  of  the  year  1811,  under  this 
head,  was  but 8,667,884  90 

**Thus  showing  a  balance  unexpended  of  the  appropria- 
tions of  former  years  of $7,384,610  26 


a  sum  almost  as  large  as  the  entire  appropriations  for  the  service 
of  the  whole  year,  and  remaining  unexpended,  not  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  but  after  the  expenditures  of  the  first 
two  months  of  it  had  actually  been  made.     Was  it  possible  to 
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suppose  that  a  necessity  could  exist  for  the  expenditure  of  this 
vast  sum,  under  the  '  military '  head  alone,  in  addition  to  the 
whole  appropriations  for  the  year,  and  that  when  but  ten  months 
remained  ?  How,  then,  could  we  fail  to  feel  surprise  when  we 
find  the  Secretary,  in  addition  to  these  almost  $16,000,000  of 
existing  appropriations  applicable  to  objects  falling  under  the 
military  classification,  asking  for  additional  and  new  appropria- 
tions, to  be  made  at  this  special  session  of  Congress,  under  this 
same  head,  of  $2,621,336.98?  Yet  such  was  the  fact,  as  the 
report  under  consideration  would  show. 

''  The  '  naval '  head  bears  a  more  reasonable  comparison. 

''The  Secretary  gives  the  balances  unexpended  on  the 

fourth  of  March  last,  under  this  head,  at $6,910,268  69 

'  The  appropriations  for  the  service  of  1841  were 5,922,837  00 

*'  Thus  merely  exhibiting  an  existing  excess  of  the  appro- 
priations of  former  years,  unexpended  when  the  Sec- 
retary took  office,  and  applicable  to  the  navy,  of. $987,981  69 

a  fraction  less  than  $1,000,000,  and  not  one-seventh  of  the 
amount  outstanding  under  the  ^military'  head.  And  yet,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  in  this  mode  of  comparison  the  entire 
appropriations  for  the  current  year  are  deducted  and  supposed 
to  be  wholly  unexpended,  although  the  expenses  of  one-sixth  part 
of  the  year  have  been  actually  paid,  this  balance  must  appear 
amply  sufficient  to  meet  any  probable  contingency  for  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  year,  and  much  more  likely,  in  the 
absence  of  any  unanticipated  call  for  enlarged  expenditure,  to 
remain  in  the  treasury  than  to  be  taken  from  it.  Indeed,  he  was 
happy  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  refer  to  the  authority  of  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Navy  upon  this  point.  That  officer 
says,  in  his  report  to  the  President  accompanying  the  message 
to  the  present  Congress: 

**  'The  appropriations  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  will  he  found 
amply  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenditares  for  the  current  year  under  the 
several  heads  of  appropriation,  unless  it  should  become  necessary  or  be 
deemed  proper  to  assume  another  and  laiger  hasis  of  operations  than  that 
on  which  the  estimates  from  the  department  were  founded.* 

^^  The  necessity  sought  for,  then,  to  justify  this  extraordinary 
convocation  of  Congress,  is  not  to  be  found  in  connection  with 
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the  naval  service,  so  far  as  appropriations  are  concerned,  as  the 
Secretary  confines  himself  in  express  language  to  '  the  appropria- 
tions made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,'  and  pronounces  them 
'amply  sufficient'  for  the  present  anticipated  wants;  thus  exclud- 
ing, as  not  wanted  except  in  case  of  some  unanticipated  contin- 
gency, the  above  balance  of  old  appropriations. 

"  There  was  a  small  outstanding  appropriation  of  former  years 
under  another  head  which  he  would  mention  in  this  connection, 
because  he  should  be  called  upon  hereafter  to  make  a  single 
remark  in  relation  to  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  singular  use 
made  of  this  unexpended  balance  by  the  honorable  Secretary. 
He  referred  to  the  head  of  'public  debt'  The  Secretary  sets 
down,  in  his  account  of  appropriations  outstanding  and  unex- 
pended on  the  fourth  of  March,  $6,387.30  under  this  head.  No 
new  appropriation  was  made  for  the  year  1841,  applicable  to  this 
object,  and  the  small  amount  of  the  old  would  at  once  show  to 
Senators  that  it  was  not  an  appropriation  intended  for  the 
redemption  of  treasury  notes  issued  under  the  late  laws.  Mr. 
W.  understood  it  to  be  applicable  to  the  small  remains  of  the 
old  national  debt,  such  as  the  final  settlement  certificates  and 
indents  of  interest  of  the  Revolution,  and  perhaps  the  outstand- 
ing treasury  notes  of  the  last  war. 

"  He  would  now  examine,  briefly  as  he  might,  the  items  and 
objects  of  the  new  appropriations  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  service  of  this  year,  and  the  aspect  given  to  some  of  the 
proposed  expenditures  by  that  officer.  The  first  item  was  one 
of  $1,435,500,  to  be  expended  upon  fortifications  and  works  of 
defense.  This  object  of  expenditure  had  not  been  overlooked  by 
Congress  at  its  last  session.  On  the  contrary,  the  usual  '  fortifi- 
cation bill,'  so  called,  was  passed  at  that  session.  The  measure 
of  expenditure  which  that  Congress  supposed  the  state  of  the 
treasury,  the  promise  of  revenue  and  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try required  it  to  adopt  for  this  object,  for  the  present  year,  was 
$485,500.  That  sum  was  appropriated  by  the  bill  above  named, 
and  the  whole  of  it  remained  to  be  expended  and  was  at  the 
command  of  the  Seeretary  on  the  fourth  of  March,  when  the  new 
administration  took  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  treasury 
and  of  the  government.     Its  executive  officers,  it  would  seem,  sup- 
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pose  that,  in  addition  to  this  last-named  sum,  it  is  expedient  now 
to  appropriate  and  to  have  expended  within  the  year  the  farther 
snm  recommended  of  $1,435,500;  thus  authorizing  the  expendi- 
ture within  the  last  ten  months  in  the  year  of  $1,921,000  upon 
f oitifications,  —  and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  an  empty  treasury 
and  a  diminished,  and  as  they  say  rapidly  diminishing,  revenue. 

*'*'  It  should  be  further  remarked  that  this  new  appropriation  is 
not  to  be  entirely  applied  to  the  forts  partly  erected,  and  which 
may  be  brought  to  an  early  state  of  usefulness  by  accelerated 
expenditure,  but  that  between  $400,000  and  $500,000  of  it  is  to 
be  expended  in  the  commencement  of  a  new  class  of  works  not 
yet  adopted  by  Congress  as  works  of  defense;  and  which,  if 
adopted,  must  necessarily,  hereafter,  enlarge  the  call  for  appro- 
priations of  this  character.  How  wise  it  may  be  to  commence 
new  works  of  defense,  when  those  in  progress  are  not  yet  pre- 
pared for  occupancy  or  use,  in  case  of  any  sudden  emergency,  or 
to  extend  and  multiply  these  objects  of  expenditure,  when  our 
revenues  are  confessedly  inadequate  to  meet  requisite  expenditures 
upon  those  already  adopted  and  partly  finished,  are  questions 
which  may  well  occupy  the  attention  of  Congress  before  that 
policy  shall  receive  its  sanction. 

"  The  next  item  of  new  appopriation  recommended  is  $220,000, 
'For  aimaments  of  fortifications,  and  ordnance  stores.'  The 
last  Congress,  at  its  last  session,  made  appropriations  for  both 
these  objects,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  graduated  the  amounts 
appropriated  for  each,  according  to  its  judgment  of  the  prospect 
of  revenue  to  meet  the  expenditures  and  the  pressing  exigencies 
of  these  branches  of  the  public  service.  Whether,  under  the 
continued  assurances  of  uninterrupted  peace  which  the  President 
is  able  to  give  us  in  his  late  message,  a  necessity  can  exist  for  an 
increase  of  these  appropriations  during  the  present  year,  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  demand  a  special  call  of  Congress,  seemed  to 
him  to  admit  of  strong  doubts.  It  was  truly  gratifying  to  him 
to  see  the  present  heads  of  the  appropriate  executive  departments 
of  the  government  so  earnestly  alive  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  improving  our  permanent  public  defenses;  but  it  would  have 
been  still  more  gratifying  and  fortunate  if  their  sensibilities  upon 
this  point  could  have  been  actively  aroused  when  our  treasury 
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was  fnll  and  overflowing,  and  appropriations  for  these  objects, 
corresponding  with  the  then  state  of  our  means  to  pay,  without 
incurring  a  debt,  were  earnestly  but  unsuccessfully  pressed  upon 
their  consideration  and  acceptance  in  these  halls. 

"The  subject  of  our  defenses  was  one  of  great  magnitude,  as 
well  as  of  primary  importance.  The  letter  of  the  Chief  Engineer, 
appended  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  transmitted 
to  Congress  with  the  President's  message,  gives  us  a  glance  at 
the  extent  of  the  system.  We  are  there  told  that  the  completion 
of  the  fortifications  contemplated  will  require  an  expenditure  of 
$29,215,371,  and  the  armament  of  them  a  further  sum  of  $6,228,340, 
making  together  an  aggregate  expense  of  $35,443,71 1 .  We  further 
learn  from  the  same  document  that  these  fortifications,  when  com- 
pleted and  armed,  will  require  the  services  of  63,835  men,  to 
form  their  war  garrisons.  Mr.  W.  did  not  understand  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  as  recommending  the  adoption  by  Con- 
gress of  this  entire  system  now,  or  at  once,  but  only  such  portions 
of  it  and  such  classes  of  works  as  would  call  for  an  expenditure 
of  $9,693,547  for  construction,  and  $2,493,000  for  armament, 
making  an  aggregate  of  $12,186,547  of  expense,  and  requiring, 
as  the  letter  of  the  Engineer  before  referred  to  shows,  the  ser- 
vices of  33,140  men  for  war  garrisons.  To  this  extent  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  understood  to  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposed  system  of  defense  to  which  the  letter  of 
the  Engineer  refers,  and  the  items  of  new  appropriation  above 
examined,  if  made  by  Congress,  must,  in  the  face  of  these  docu- 
ments, be  held  to  be  that  adoption  on  its  part. 

''  The  next  item  of  new  appropriation,  in  the  order  observed 
by  the  Secretary,  in  the  report  under  consideration,  is  $40,199.12, 
^  For  payment  of  arrearages  and  current  expenses,  and  taking 
care  of  public  property  on  roads,  harbors,  rivers,'  etc.  The 
language  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  reference  to  this  appro- 
priation, and  its  necessity,  is  the  following  : 

"  'The  agents  and  superintendents  heretofore  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  various  improvements  on  the  lakes,  the  sea-coast,  and  in  the 
interior,  have  been  discharged,  except  such  as  have  been  retained,  at  a  small 
compensation,  to  guard  some  of  the  most  important  works  remaining  in  an 
unfinished  state,  and  the  public  property  connected  with  them.    In  a  few 
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instances,  it  has  been  fonnd  expedient  to  employ  an  agent  to  take  care  of 
the  property  of  the  government  collected  for  the  construction  of  these 
works,  until  Congress  shall  determine  upon  the  question  of  continuing  or 
abandoning  them,  where  there  was  no  fund  out  of  which  they  could  be 
^aid.  8onie  of  these  agents  have  been  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  a  portion  of  the  public  property;  others  can  be  paid  only  by  further 
sales,  or  under  an  appropriation  by  Congress.  It  has  eUao  been  cucertained  that 
the  expendUuTM  upon  emerol  €f  these  uxnrke  hone  exceeded  (he  appropriatione 
made  for  their  construction.  These  arrearages  are  generally  due  to  contractors 
and  laborers  in  no  way  responsible  for  this  error,  and  provision  should 
therefore  be  made  for  the  payment  of  them.  The  amount  necessary  to 
discbarge  them,  as  well  as  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  agents,  employed  as 
above  stated,  appears  from  the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  corps  of  Topo- 
graphical Engineers  to  be  $89,907.13.' 

>  '*  The  letter  from  the  head  of  the  Topographical  Bureau  confirms 
this  statement  of  the  Secretary,  and  shows  that  $27,993.28  of  the 
sum  asked  are  for  '  ari'earages '  up  to  tSlst  of  May,  1841,  and  the 
balance  of  $12,003.84  is  for  current  expenses  after  that  day,  being 
the  day  of  the  commencement  of  this  pi'esent  session  of  Congress. 
This  estimate  for  the  seven  months  to  follow  the  thirty-first  of 
May  will  show  an  average  current  expenditure  per  month  of 
$1,714.83,  and,  by  consequence,  that  of  the  portion  of  the  appro- 
priation proposed,  $5,144.49  have  been  the  current  expenses  of  the 
three  months  of  the  new  administration,  thas  leaving  $22,848.97 
as  '  arrearages '  against  the  last  administration.  Mr.  W.  said  he 
was  led  to  this  minuteness  because  we  had  heard  much  of  a  *  rest ' 
to  be  made  in  the  accounts  of  the  treasury  between  the  late  and 
present  administrations,  and  he  had  been  one  of  those  who  joined 
with  that  suggestion,  and  was  only  now  anxious  that  the  line  of 
'  rest '  and  the  line  of  truth  might  correspond,  and  both  be  equally 
clear.  In  furtherance  of  this  disposition,  and  to  make  his  own 
figures  intelligible,  he  must  also  notice  a  discrepancy  of  sums 
between  that  assumed  by  the  head  of  the  Topographical  Bureau 
and  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  that  presented  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  his  report.  The  two  former  state  the  appro- 
priation required  for  'arrearages'  and  for  current  service  at 
$39,997.12,  and  the  latter,  in  his  estimate  of  new  appropriations, 
in  the  report  under  consideration,  gives  it  at  $40,199.12.  The 
difference  is  simply  $202,  but  it  is  a  difference  which  he  was 
unable  to  explain,  and  therefore  it  became  him  to  say  that  he  had 
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taken  the  sum  assumed  by  the  Topographical  Engineer  and  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  made  his  division  and  ^  rest '  from  their 
data. 

^'A  single  item  of  the  new  appropriations  recommended  remained. 
That,  however,  was  a  material  item  in  its  amount,  in  its  objects, 
and  in  the  designation  given  to  it  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury. The  amount  of  the  item  is  $825,637.86;  the  objects,  such 
as  aie  to  be  explained;  and  the  designation  of  the  Secretary,  ^for 
arrearages  for  preventing  and  suppressing  Indian  hostilities.' 

^^  The  objects  of  the  expenditure  first  demand  attention,  and 
the  amounts  and  proper  designation  will  be  fully  developed  in 
this  examination.  He  would  refer,  then,  first,  to  the  estimates 
of  the  Paymaster-General,  attached  to  the  report  of  the  Secre* 
tary  of  War,  and  constituting  one  of  the  documents  appended  to 
the  President's  message.  The  first  item  of  the  estimate  is  in 
the  following  words: 

*' '  Pathabt£R-Qbnbral*b  Offiob,  Jfoj^dl,  1841. 

'**SiB.  —  The  following  appropriations  will  be  necessary,  in  addition  to 
those  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  to  meet  the  disbursements  of 
the  Pay  department  the  present  year,  as  shown  by  the  detailed  estimates 
heretofore  submitted  to  you: 

'* '  For  arrearages  of  pay  for  militia  called  into  service  by  the  Governor  of 
Florida,  in  1840,  nineteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  dollars 
and  two  cents. 

^*  *  Two  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-four 
dollars  and  two  cents  were  asked  for  by  the  Pay  department,  under  the  above 
head,  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  This  was  blended  with  the  Quarter- 
master-General's estimate,  and  included  in  one  appropriation.  The  sum 
appropriated  was  less  than  the  amount  required,  and  leaves  a  deficiency  in 
the  funds  of  the  Pay  department  for  which  this  estimate  is  respectfully 
submitted.' 

^^  This  was  clearly  '  arrears,'  not  only  of  the  late  administration 
but  of  the  year  1840,  if  the  balance  was  still  due,  which  he  did 
not  doubt.  In  confiimation  of  this  estimate,  he  held  in  his  hand 
a  printed  copy  of  document  No.  70  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  last  session  of  the  last  Congress,  being  a  letter  from 
the  then  Secretary  of  War  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House,  under  date  of  the  17th  December, 
1840,  with  certain  estimates  annexed  from  the  Paymaster-General, 

72 
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the  Qnaitennaeter-General,  aad  other  heads  of  bureaoB  in  the 
Military  department.  On  page  2  of  that  document  is  an  estimate 
headed  as  follows: 

** '  Estimate  of  the  amount  required  for  '^arrearoffm^  of  pay  for  the  nulitia 
called  into  servioe  by  tlie  Goyenior  of  Florida,  iu  1840.* 

^'Tbe  footing  of  this  estimate  is  $221,244.02,  the  precise  sum 
named  by  the  Paymaster-General  in  his  note  to  his  estimate  to 
the  present  Secretary  of  War  for  this  same  object,  as  will  be  seen 
above,  he  saying  in  that  note  that  the  sum  appropriated  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress  was  too  small  by  the  sum  of  $19,388.02, 
the  amount  he  now  asks.  This  last  sum  is  part  of  the  $825,637.86 
now  asked  by  the  Secretary  as  a  new  appropriation,  and  is 
unquestionably  an  arrearage  of  1840. 

'^The  next  item  in  this  estimate  of  the  Paymaster-General  is 
in  these  words: 

'*  *For  pay  of  a  battalion  of  Georgia  volunteera,  $68,995.92.  The  first 
item  of  the  aboye  estimate  was  presented  to  Congress  at  the  last  session, 
but  was  not  appropriated.  (See  document  No.  70,  H.  of  R,  page  three.) 
The  balance,  $39,549.84,  was  included  in  the  estimate  for  1,500  mounted 
and  500  foot  volunteers  for  1841,  for  which  no  appropriation  was  made. 
(See  the  same  document,  pages  four  and  five.) ' 

"  The  document  referred  to  in  this  note  to  the  above  item  of 
estimate  is  the  same  document  to  which  he  had  referred  in  his 
remarks  upon  the  preceding  item,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  respec- 
tive marks  of  reference.  It  was  therefore  before  him,  and  upon 
page  three  he  found  an  estimate  with  the  following  heading: 

'*  *  Estimate  of  the  amount  required  to  pay  a  battalion  of  Geor^  volun- 
teers, called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States /or  three  mantha,  in  1840.* 

^^The  footing  of  this  estimate  is  $29,446.08,  and  is  the  precise 
difference  between  the  amount  of  the  above  estimate,  $68,995.92, 
and  the  sum  which  is  teimed  Hhe  balance,  $89,549.84,'  mentioned 
in  the  note  to  that  estimate  as  having  been  '  included  in  the  esti- 
mate for  1,500  mounted  and  500  foot  volunteers  for  1841,  for 
which  no  appropriation  was  made.'  This  must  show  conclu- 
sively that,  of  the  sum  here  estimated  for,  $29,446.08  was  for 
the  expenditures  of  1840  and  the  remaining  amount  of  $39,549.84 
for  the  contemplated  expenses  of  1841.  If  this  last  sum  had  been 
actually  expended  (upon  which  he  should  remark  hereafter),  there 
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was  nothing  in  the  public  documents,  so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to 
examine  them,  to  show  how  much  of  it  had  been  expended  before 
and  how  much  since  the  fourth  of  March  last,  unless  the  estimate 
for  the  three  months,  in  1840,  of  this  same  battalion  of  Georgia 
volunteers  be  made  the  standard  of  the  future  expenses  of  the 
corps.  This  would  present  a  monthly  expenditure  of  $9,815.36, 
and  the  expenses  for  the  two  first  months  of  the  year,  at  that 
rate,  would  have  been  $10,630.72;  thus  leaving  $19,919.12  of  the 
whole  estimate  to  have  been  expended  after  the  fourth  of  March. 
Of  this  item  of  estimate,  therefore,  $49,076.80  can  be  fairly  put 
down  as  '  arrearages,'  and  the  balance  must  go  to  the  account  of 
the  new  administration  as  the  current  expenses  of  the  last  ten 
months  of  the  year. 

''The  remaining  item  in  this  estimate  of  the  Paymaster-Gene- 
ral was  in  the  following  words : 

"  'For  pay  of  Florida  volunteers,  $207,218.92. 

"  'The  above  was  included  in  the  sum  of  $566,217.78  estimated  for  by 
this  department  and  submitted  to  the  last  Congress,  under  the  head  of  pay 
of  1,500  mounted  and  500  foot  volunteers  for  the  year  1841.  (See  document 
No.  70,  H.  of  R,  pages  four  and  five.)  Ko  appropriation  was  made  for 
these  troops.' 

'^  Again  the  same  document  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
referred  to  in  this  estimate,  and  upon  pages  four  and  five  he 
found  two  several  estimates  with  this  general  heading,  viz. : 

**  *  Estimate  of  the  amount  required  to  pay  1,500  mounted  and  600  foot 
volunteers, /or  the  year  1841. 

'' '  JSdo  reffments  <^mourUed  wiurUeers.^ 
'*  The  footing  of  this  estimate  is,  on  page  four $489,010  96 

"Then  follows,  on  page  five,  the  following  head : 

"  *  One  lattaUon  of  foot  whirUeers,* 
"  The  footing  of  this  estimate  is 77,206  82 

*'  And  the  two  together  make  exactly  the  sum  mentioned  in  the 

note  to  the  above  item  of  estimate,  of $566,217  78 

'^This  must  show,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the 
whole  of  this  item  of  estimate  was  for  the  current  service  of  the 
year  1841 ;  but  there  is  nothing  upon  the  face  of  the  estimates,  or 
in  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Treasury,  to  show 
what  portion  of  the  sum  was  expended  before  and  what  since 
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the  fourth  of  March  last,  if  indeed  the  expenditure  has  yet  been 
made  at  all.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  the  sum  asked 
to  be  appropriated  is  $14,106.08  —  more  than  half  of  the  estimated 
pay  of  the  2,000  volunteers  for  the  whole  year  1841  —  although  the 
estimate  is  made  under  date  of  the  thirty-first  of  May,  when  but 
just  five  months  of  the  year  had  elapsed. 

"  The  general  remarks  which  follow  from  these  facts  are,  that 
the  last  estimate  was  entirely  for  the  current  service  of  1841,  and 
not  any  portion  of  it  for  ^  arrearages'  of  the  year  1840,  and  that 
the  fair  presumption  from  the  estimate  is,  that  the  whole  is  pro- 
spective, and  predicated  upon  the  assumption  that  Congress  will, 
hereafter,  authorize  the  employment  of  these  volunteers  for  the 
remaining  seven  months  of  the  year. 

^^  This  pi-esumption  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  these  estimates 
for  the  whole  year  were  submitted  to  Congress  at  the  last  ses- 
sion and  appropriations  were  refused.  He  was  able  to  say,  from 
his  own  distinct  recollections,  that  these  appropriations  were  not 
merely  omitted  for  want  of  time  and  attention,  but  that  they 
were  refused  because  Congress  did  not  believe  it  expedient  to 
authorize  the  employment  of  2,000  volunteers  in  the  further  prose- 
cution of  our  disastrous  war  in  Florida,  but  that  it  should  be 
prosecuted  in  future,  unless  some  unanticipated  contingency 
should  change  the  aspect  of  thingfl,  by  the  regular  army  of  the 
United  States  alone.  In  conformity  with  this  policy,  an  appro- 
priation was  made,  in  connection  with  the  general  army  bill,  of 
the  sum  of  $1,061,816,  to  cover  so  much  of  these  estimates  of  the 
Pay  and  Quartermaster-General's  departments  as  was  supposed 
to  be  necessary,  rejecting  from  both  all  sums  included  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  these  volunteers  for  the  current  year. 

'^  The  only  item  in  the  estimate  from  the  Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral which  goes  to  make  up  this  sum  of  $825,637.86  is  one  of 
$440,040,  and  is  presented  by  him  in  the  following  language  : 

**  *  Quabtesmaster-General's  Office,     ) 
"  *  Washington  City,  May  29, 1841.  \ 

"  •  Sir. —  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  whether  any  further  appropriation  will 
be  required  for  this  department  during  the  present  year,  I  have  the  honor  to 
report  that  at  least  $440,040  will  be  necessary  for  the  service  of  this  depart- 
ment connected  with  the  operations  in  Florida. 

** '  On  the  14th  of  November,  1840, 1  presented  an  estimate  for  the  Florida 
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aenrioe  of  $1,300,000,  of  which  only  the  sum  of  (859,960  was  appropriated, 
leaTing  a  deficiency  of  the  sum  I  now  ask.  The  reduced  appropriaUon^  1 
hcnoB  no  daubty  wcuin  eanaequenee  of  the  belief, generaJUy  erUeriained^  that  ^  wvr 
wcndd  soon  termmate.  I  did  not  then,  and  do  not  now,  concur  in  the  belief. 
My  estimate  was  founded  on  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered,  and  of  the  wants  of  the  service  in  Florida,  and,  if  I  am  not 
greatly  mistaken,  it  will  be  found,  brfore  the  close  of  the  ifear^  that  it  was  a 
minimum  estimate,  every  doUar  of  which  will  be  necessary. 

'* '  I  am,  sir,  most  re&pectfiiUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  '  TR  8.  JESUP, 

** '  (i;iuurtmmaxlW'QenimA, 
** '  The  Hon.  John  Bell, 

**  *  Beereta/ry  qf  Wcvr,  Washington: 

^^  This  language  conclasively  proves  that  the  principal  part  of 
the  estimate  of  the  14th  of  November,  1840,  was  prospective, 
and  that  even  the  sum  of  $440,040,  here  estimated  for,  is  pro- 
spective, for  the  current  service  of  this  year,  and  that  the  Quar- 
termaster-General looks  to  ^  the  close  of  the  year '  as  the  test  of 
the  correctness  of  this  estimate.  Is  it,  then,  for  '  arrearages  ?' 
Mach  more,  is  it  for  '  arrearages  ^  of  1840  ? 

^*He  would  see  what  the  Secretary  of  War  said  upon  this 
point.    His  language  was  as  follows : 

«  ( Additional  appropriations,  to  the  amount  of  $825,687.86,  are  required 
by  the  Pay  and  Quartermaster-Gknerars  departments  for  t?is  service  of  the 
present  year.  The  amount  asked  by  the  Quartermaster-General  appears  to 
be  indispensable.  It  is  about  the  sum  which  Congress  at  the  last  session 
fiiiled  to  appropriate,  though  included  in  the  estimates  and  understood  to  be 
in  part  for  arrearaffes  for  the  year  1840;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  present 
demand  moff  not  be  improperly  set  down  to  the  same  account,  A  portion  of  the 
som  required  by  the  Fay  department  is  for  arrearages  for  the  year  1840,  as 
will  appear  from  the  report  of  the  Paymaster-General.* 

'^  [Here  Mr.  Wbioht  yielded  to  a  motion  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  executive  business.] 

"Fkidat,  18M  June,  1841. 

"  Mr.  Wright  said,  when  he  yielded  the  floor  yesterday,  he  was 
examining  the  last  item  of  the  new  appropriations  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  propnety  or  impropriety  of  the  appropriations  asked 
for,  as  with  refei-ence  to  that '  rest '  in  the  accounts  which  had 
been  promised.     He  looked  upon  the  repoit  now  under  condidera- 
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tion  as  the  authority  apon  which  the  new  account  was  to  be 
opened,  and  he  was,  therefore,  anxious  to  ascertain  what  was,  in 
fact,  ^arrearage,'  and  what  current  expenditure;  and  of  the 
^arrearage'  he  was  equally  anxious  to  know  to  what  period  of 
time  to  apply  the  term  and  the  expenditure,  whether  before  or 
after  that  fourth  of  March,  which  was  the  true  point  of  separa- 
tion.  Not  finding  the  report  as  clear  as  he  could  wish  in  this 
paiticular,  he  had  been  compelled  to  be  tediously  minute  in  his 
reference  to  the  documents  upon  which  it  was  based,  and  he 
trusted  he  had  succeeded  in  making  the  dividing  line  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  those  documents  would  authorize.  He  would 
not  now  trouble  the  Senate  with  recapitulation,  or  with  any 
further  references  to  the  papers,  and  a  very  brief  glance  at  the 
progress  by  which  this  whole  item  had  become  the  ^  arrearages ' 
of  1840  should  dismiss  the  subject. 

^^  He  had  given  the  estimates  in  detail,  and,  though  not  as 
specific  as  he  could  wish,  they  spoke  for  themselves,  and  showed, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  what  part  of  the  sums  asked  for  were  to 
pay  *  arrearages,'  and  what  to  pay  current  and  future  expenses, 
and,  to  a  greater  extent  and  certainty,  they  showed  what  poition 
of  the  sum  of  $825,637.86  was  required  to  pay  arrearages  of  1840, 
and  what  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  1841.  The  estimates 
of  the  Paymaster-General  were  distinctly  separated  upon  this 
point,  and  left  no  doubt;  and  that  of  the  Quartermaster-General, 
submitted  on  the  14th  of  November,  1840,  stated,  'on  presenting 
the  modified  estimate  on  the  eighth  of  July,  I  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  would  probably  meet  all  demands  against  the 
department  to  the  first  of  December.  I  now  find  that  the  whole 
appropriation  will  be  exhausted  before  that  time;'  not  that  it  is 
exhausted  on  the  14th  of  November,  1840.  He  continues:  ^and 
I  respectfully  ask  that  measures  be  adopted  to  obtain  a  partial 
appropriation  of  from  $.S00,000  to  $400,000,  as  early  in  the  session 
as  possible;'  meaning  the  session  of  Congress  which  was  to  com- 
mence on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1840.  Here,  then,  was 
his  measure  of  deficiency  and  want  until  the  regular  annual 
appropriations  of  the  session,  which  he  knew,  as  eveiy  one  else 
knows,  never  pass  at  the  short  sessions  until  about  the  first  of 
March  ;  '  $300,000  or  $400,000 '  would  complete  his  expenditures 
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for  1840,  and  bring  him  up  to  that  period  in  184/1.  Nothing  was 
appropriated  npon  his  estimate  until  the  passage  of  the  general 
army  appropriation  bill,  about  the  first  of  March  ;  and  then  he 
tells  us,  in  his  estimate  now  submitted  and  above  given,  that 
$869,960  were  appropriated  for  his  use,  and  that  he  now  wants 
$440,040  to  carry  him  safely  to  *  the  close  of  the  year,'  as  he 
thinlcs.     These  are  the  facts. 

"They  pass  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  he  says:  'Additional 
appropriations  to  the  amount  of  $825,687.86  are  required  by  the 
Pay  and  Quartermaster's  departments,  for  the  service  of  the 
present  jeAT.^  Speaking  further  of  the  sum  asked  by  the  Quar- 
termaster, he  says:  'It  is  understood  to  be  in  part  for  "arrear- 
ages "  for  the  year  1840;'  and  of  the  sum  asked  by  the  Paymaster, 
^  a  portion  of  the  sum  required  by  the  Pay  department  is  for 
"arrearages"  of  the  year  1840,  as  will  appear  by  the  report  of 
the  Paymaster-General.'  Now,  he*  had  given  entire  the  reports 
or  estimates  of  these  officers,  so  far  as  they  related  to  this  point, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  remark  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  as  to  the  sum  asked  by  the  Paymaster-General  was  techni- 
cally true,  though  he  could  not  agree  with  that  officer  in  his 
understanding  that  any  portion  of  the  sum  now  asked  by  the 
Quartermaster-General  was  to  pay  '  arrearages '  for  the  year  1840, 
or  that  '  a  large  portion  of  the  present  demand  may  not  be 
improperly  set  down  to  the  same  account.'  Tet  this  Secretary 
only  claims  parts  and  portions  of  either  estimate  as  applicable  to 
the  expenses  of  that  year.  The  same  facts  pass  to  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  there  the  whole  becomes 
^arrearages  for  preventing  and  suppressing  Indian  hostilities,' 
but  without  any  specification  of  time  to  which  the  *  arrearages ' 
are  applicable.  His  report  comes  into  the  Senate,  and  here  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Evans]  makes  the  whole 
*  arrearages '  for  the  year  1840,  and  charges  the  amount, 
$825,687.86,  to  the  account  of  the  late  administi*ation  before  the 
^  rest '  in  the  accounts.  Now,  he  must  hope  that  this  was  not  the 
process  by  which  these  accounts  between  the  two  administrations 
were  to  be  adjusted. 

"  He  would  leave  this  topic,  however,  and  proceed  to  the  next, 
which  was  to  see  by  what  process  the  honorable  Secretaiy  had 
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arrived  at  his  deficit,  or  debt,  call  it  which  he  pleased,  at  the 
close  of  the  present  year. 

'*  This  was  done  by  assuming  that  he  would  expend,  within 
the  ten  months  remaining  to  him  of  the  year,  from  the 
appropriations  outstanding  and  unexpended  on  the 
fourth  of  March,  the  sum  before  mentioned,  of. $24,210,000  00 

**And  that  in  addition  to  this  heavy  amount  he  would 
expend,  within  the  same  period,  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
posed new  appropriations,  of 2,621,886  98 


**  Thus  determining  his  want  of  means  for  the  ten  months 

to  be $26,781.886  98 

*'From  this  amount  of  means  supposed  to  be  required,  the 
Secretary  deducts  the  means  supposed  to  have  been 
provided  by  the  last  Congress,  and  which  he  estimates 
at 20,780,895  84 

"  And  thus  arrives  at  his  assumed  deficiency,  or  debt,  which 
he  supposes  will  exist  on  the  first  of  January  next,  to 
the  amount  of $6,000,941  14 

"  Here  it  became  necessary  to  examine  these  hypotheses  of  the 
honorable  Secretary  a  little,  before  proceeding  to  analyze  his 
supposed  debt.  The  expenditure  here  proposed  by  the  Secretary, 
for  the  ten  months,  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $2,673,133.69  per 
annum;  an  excess  per  month,  over  the  measure  of  expenditure 
adopted  by  his  predecessor  in  office,  and  followed  for  the  first 
two  months  of  the  year,  of  $359,550.37,  and  an  annual  excess  of 
$4,314,604.44.     Again: 

**  The  honorable  Secretary  has  given  the  expenditures,  pre- 
vious to  the  fourth  of  March,  at $4,627,166  44 

"And  he  now  proposes  to  expend,  from  the  fourth  of 
March  to  the  thirty-first  of  December,  both  inclusive, 
theflirther  sum  of 26,731,886  98 

**  This  will  make  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  year  1841, 

if  he  succeeds  in  his  aaticipations,  swell  up  to $81 ,858,508  42 

"  Take  from  this  the  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the 

year,  as  made  by  the  last  Congress,  and  before  given. .  18,881,197  41 

•*  And  we  shall  leave  an  expenditure  within  the  year,  over 
and  above  the  whole  appropriations  for  the  service  of 
tlie  year,  as  made  by  the  Congress  whose  duty  it  was 
to  make  those  appropriations,  of $12,977,306  01 
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an  amount  two-thirds  as  large  as  the  whole  of  those  appro- 
priations. 

*^  Compare  the  means  provided  by  the  last  Congress  for  the  year 
1841,  according  to  the  Secretary's  own  statement  of  them,  with 
the  appropriations  made  by  that  Congress  for  the  year,  and  see 
how  far  they  enabled  the  expenditures  to  be  carried  beyond 
their  appropriations,  without  any  aid  from  a  new  Congress,  or 
any  addition  to  its  appropriations  by  such  authority. 

*'The  expenses  up  to  the  fourth  of  March  haye  been  ascer- 
tained by  the  Secretary,  from  the  accoimts  of  payments 
actually  made  from  the  treasury  up  to  that  day,  and 
are  given  to  us  at  the  sum  of. (4,627,166  64 

"  The  Secretary  further  tells  us,  in  the  report  before  us, 
that  his  means,  from  the  fourth  of  March  to  the  thirty- 
first  of  December,  both  inclusive,  without  any  new 
aid,  will  be 20,780,896  84 

'*  This  will  make  the  whole  means  for  the  year,  provided 

by  the  last  Congress 125,857,562  48 

*  The  appropriations  for  the  year,  as  shown  above,  were. .      18,881 ,197  41 

'*  Thus  showing  an  excess  of  means  provided  by  the  last 
Congress  for  the  present  year,  over  and  above  the  whole 
amount  of  appropriations  made  for  its  service,  of $6,976,365  07 

'^  Such  will  be  the  surplus  of  means  at  the  command  of  the 
Secretary,  from  his  own  showing,  over  and  above  the  entire 
appropiiations  for  the  whole  year,  as  made  by  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

"  He  would  now  proceed  to  analyze  the  Secretary's  deficit, 
or  debt  anticipated  to  exist  at  the  close  of  this  year, 
and  which,  as  had  before  been  seen,  he  estimated  at. . .      $6,000,941  14 

"  This  included  the  new  appropriations  recommended  and 
not  yet  made,  and  in  reference  to  a  'rest'  in  the  ac- 
counts between  the  two  administrations,  or  to  what 
would  have  been  the  situation  of  the  treasury  if  the 
new  Congress  had  not  been  convened,  they  should 
clearly  be  deducted 2,521,886  98 


<< 


This  would  show  the  anticipated  deficit  growing  out  of 
payments  authorized  by  the  last  Congress  to  amount  to     $8 ,  479 ,  604  16 

Carried  forward $3,479,604  16 
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Brought  forward $8»479,004  18 

**  Another  deduction  should  most  clearlj  be  made,  in  Justice 
to  the  late  administration,  to  fix  the  *  rest '  in  the  ac- 
counts at  the  true  point.  He  alluded  to  the  money  on 
deposit  in  the  mints,  for  the  purchase  of  bullion.  The 
Secretary  had  not  included  it  in  hia  estimate  of  means, 
because  he  says  it  should  be  devoted  to  that  use,  and 
in  that  he  may  be  right  in  policy,  but  it  was  money  on 
hand,  left  by  the  last  administration  for  the  use  of  the 
present,  and  for  which  it  should  have  credit  before  it 
is  chaiged  with  a  debt  The  amount  the  Secretary 
states  to  be 216,161  88 

**  This  will  reduce  the  anticipated  deficit  to $8,264,462  28 

'*  There  was  another  item  included  in  the  Secretary's  esti- 
mate of  expenditures  for  the  last  ten  months  of  this 
year  which  was  clearly  erroneous.  He  alluded  to  an 
amount  of  treasury  notes  issued  between  the  first  of 
January  and  fourth  of  March  of  the  present  year,  and 
not  upon  their  face  payable  till  the  next  year.  Because 
they  were  by  law  receivable  in  payment  of  public  dues, 
the  Secretary  had  assumed  that  they  would  come  in  for 
redemption,  in  that  way,  before  the  close  of  the  year; 
but  they  were  all  six  per  cent  notes,  and  would  not 
come  in  to  any  extent  while  that  interest  was  running 
upon  them.  The  whole  amount  was  l|l,  110,611.08, 
and  it  was  perfectly  safe  to  expect  that  at  least 
$1,000,000  of  them  would  remain  out  till  next  year, 
when  they  would  become  due  and  the  interest  would 
stop.  To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  Secretary  had 
clearly  overestimated  the  expenditures  of  the  year  in 
this  one  item,  and  this  amount  should  be  deducted  ft'om 
his  deficit 1,000,000  00 

** This  will  reduce  his  deficiency,  or  debt,  to $2,264,462  28 

^'  As  to  the  first  two  items  above  deducted  from  the  estimated 
deficit  of  the  Secretary  at  the  end  of  this  year,  it  seemed  to  him 
there  could  be  no  question  in  any  quarter.  The  first  was  an 
amount  of  appropriations  not  yet  made,  and  which  might  not  be 
made;  and  the  second  was  money  actually  in  the  treasury  and 
subject  to  draft  at  pleasure  to  meet  any  existing  appropriation. 
So  far,  therefore,  no  necessity  for  a  call  of  Congress  to  sapply 
means  to  the  treasniy  wa?  presented,  and  no  deficit  should  be 
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presented  composed  of  those  items  to  give  the  appearance  of  such 
a  necessity.  As  to  the  third  item  deducted,  he  had  made  inquiry 
and  he  found  that  the  six  per  cent  treasury  notes  not  due  were 
in  such  demand,  both  from  individuals  and  banks,  as  a  safe  and 
profitable  investment,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
constantly  compelled  to  decline  applications  to  issue  them  in 
exchange  for  coin,  or  bankable  funds  in  New  York.  Indeed,  a 
member  of  this  body  had,  within  a  very  few  days  past,  made 
application,  on  behalf  of  a  friend,  for  such  an  exchange  to  the 
amount  of  $20,000,  and  the  Secretary  found  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
decline  it.  Was  it  likely,  then,  that  these  notes,  drawing  six  per 
cent  interest,  and  having  from  seven  to  ten  months  to  run,  would 
be  voluntarily  paid  into  the  treasury  instead  of  money  ?  Was 
it  likely  that  such  notes  would  be  voluntarily  so  paid  hereafter, 
when  we  were  dispensing  with  all  demand  for  gold  and  silver  in 
the  payment  of  the  public  dues,  and  have  already  done  that,  so 
far  as  the  action  of  this  body  was  concerned  ?  Was  it  likely  that 
an  individual,  or  a  bank,  would  pay  out  notes  i^esting  upon  the 
faith  and  credit  of  this  government,  and  drawing  an  interest  of 
six  per  cent,  where  any  specie-paying  bank-note  would  make  the 
payment  as  well  and  would  draw  no  interest  ?  Experience  had 
already  answered  these  inquiries,  for  these  notes  had  not  come  in 
for  public  dues  to  any  considerable  extent  when  they  were  not 
yet  due,  heretofore,  although  one-quarter  of  all  payments  were 
required  to  be  made  in  treasury  notes  or  in  gold  and  silver. 
There  could  not  be  a  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  had,  in  relation  to  this  item,  overestimated  the  demands 
upon  the  treasury  during  the  year  by  even  a  greater  sum  than 
was  above  deducted. 

*^What,  then,  was  the  issue  tendered  in  this  aspect  of  the 
report  ?  The  probable  deficit  at  the  close  of  the  year,  Congress 
not  haying  been  called,  was  brought  down  from  more  than 
$0,000,000  to  a  very  trifle  more  than  $2,250,000,  without  making 
other  deductions  which  could  not  be  exactly  estimated  in  specific 
sums;  and  the  real  question  was,  should  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  with  means  in  prospect  to  meet  more  than  the  whole 
appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  year,  and  redeem  all  the 
treasury  notes  which  would  become  redeemable  even  by  his  own 
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calculation,  go  on  and  graduate  the  expenditures  by  the  state  of 
the  treasury,  even  at  the  risk  of  expending  $2,250,000  less  upon 
the  outstanding  appropriations  of  former  years  than  it  was  his 
inclination  to  spend  ?  Or  should  he  invoke  the  President  to 
convene  Congress  at  this  most  inconvenient  and  uncomfortable, 
and  all  fear  it  may  turn  out  to  be  unhealthy  period,  and  put 
many  of  the  States  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  extraordinary 
elections,  and  some  of  them  to  the  sacrifice  of  their  entire 
representation  in  the  other  branch,  for  the  sake  of  having  this 
$2,250,000  of  means  supplied  ?  This  was  the  real  financial  issue 
which  the  Secretary  had  made  up  for  himself,  his  party,  and  the 
country. 

^'Another  equitable  deduction  from  this  supposed  deficit 
should,  in  justice  to  the  last  administration,  be  made,  if  the 
^rest'  is  to  take  place  here.  He  referred  to  the  balances  still 
due  from  the  late  deposit  banks,  and  the  late  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  precise  amount  of  these  balances,  principal  and 
interest,  he  was  unable  to  state,  but  enough  had  been  stated  by 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Maine  to  show  that  they  would  bring 
the  amount  down  below  $2,000,000  after  the  deduction. 

"The  estimates  of  the  Secretary,  too,  were  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  every  treasury  note  which  becomes  payable  will 
be  presented  for  payment ;  while  it  is  known  that  very  consider- 
able amounts  of  the  early  emissions,  which  have  been  long  due 
and  payable,  and  some  of  which  bore  a  mere  nominal  interest 
from  the  beginning,  have  not  yet  come  in,  and  are  no  more 
likely  to  be  presented  during  the  present  year  than  they  were  to 
come  in  during  the  last  year.  This  will  unquestionably  make 
a  further  material  reduction,  in  fact,  from  the  anticipated  defi- 
ciency of  the  Secretary,  when  the  accounts  of  the  year  shall  be 
closed. 

"  A  further  consideration  should  not  be  overlooked.  All  these 
comparisons  are  made  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  whole  of  the 
appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  year  will  be  expended  within 
the  year,  a  thing  which  never  did  and  never  can  happen ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  even  greater  expenditures  must  be  made  from 
the  appropriations  of  former  years  than  have  been  contemplated 
in  these  calculations,  or  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
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expenses  of  the  ten  months  cannot  be  reached  and  his  deficit 
must  disappear  altogether. 

"  This,  however,  is  not  the  extent  of  the  honorable  Secretary's 
presentation  of  our  indebtedness.  He  bnngs  back  the  amount 
of  treasury  notes  which  have  been  issued  this  year  and  made  pay- 
able next,  and  which  he  supposes  will  hereafter  be  issued  under 
existing  laws  to  be  paid  in  the  next  year,  amounting  together  to 
$6,087,274.04,  adds  this  sum  to  the  $6,000,941.14,  his  supposed 
deficit  at  the  end  of  this  year,  and  thus  presents  to  us  what  he 
seems  to  treat  as  an  existing  debt  of  $12,088,215.18.  It  had  been 
said,  'sufficient  unto  tbe  day  is  the  evil  thereof;'  and  as  we  have 
had  and  probably  are  to  have  annual  sessions  of  Congress,  Mr.  W. 
had  not  supposed  that  the  anticipated  wants  of  the  treasury  next 
year  would  be  presented  as  the  necessity  for  an  extraordinary 
convention  of  Congress  in  the  first  half  of  this  year.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  say  that  the  revenues  of  next  year  would 
not  be  adequate  to  the  expenses  of  next  year,  and  especially 
when  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands,  and  by  all  parties,  that  our 
revenue  system  must  be  permanently  readjusted  at  the  next 
annual  session,  if  it  be  not  done  at  this  special  session,  to  bring 
the  revenue  up  to  the  level  of  our  expenditures.  Would  it  not, 
then,  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  let  the  anticipated  debt  of  next 
year  depend  upon  that  legislation,  or  upon  such  other  provision 
as  the  Congress  sitting  for  that  year  shall  prefer  to  make,  rather 
than  to  anticipate  that  debt  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  its 
amount  and  giving  it  permanency  now?  Such  would  be  his 
judgment  in  the  matter. 

*'The  Secretary  goes  still  further,  and  tells  us  that  where  the 
power  to  issue  treasury  notes  exists  there  should  always  be  a 
permanent  balance  in  the  treasuiy  of  at  least  $1,000,000,  and  that 
where  such  power  does  not  exist  the  balance  should  be  increased 
to  $4,000,000.  He  then  recommends  that  the  policy  of  issuing 
treasury  notes  should  be  abandoned  for  what  he  considers  the 
preferable  measure  of  permanent  loans,  and  that  the  $4,000,000 
be  raised  for  the  settled  treasury  balance.  This  he  adds  to  the 
$12,088,215.18,  and  characterizes  the  whole  thus:  ^  Which  sum, 
added  to  the  above,  makes  the  estimated  deficit  of  $16,088,216, 1 8.' 

''It  might  appear  anomalous  to  some  to  call  that  sum  a  deficit 
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again&t  the  treasury  which  the  treasury  did  not  owe,  and  was 
not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay,  but  which  was  to  be  borrowed  for 
the  single  purpose  of  being  permanently  kept  in  it.  Still,  the 
important  facts  to  the  Secretary's  purpose,  that  the  treasury 
will  probably  be  deficient  of  and  ought  to  have  constantly  that 
amount  of  money,  are  apparent  enough,  and  more  apparent  to 
Mr.  W.'s  mind  than  the  valuable  uses  which  are  to  be  made  of 
that  large  sum  when  collected  there,  unless  it  be  to  furnish  a  sta- 
ble and  convenient  surplus  capital  to  the  national  bank,  that  new 
'fiscal  agent'  which  that  officer  so  strongly  recommends  and 
which  will  probably  be  established. 

'' Another  estimate  of  the  Secretary,  of  the  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures of  the  three  months  of  June,  July  and  August,  was  given 
in  the  report,  and  required  some  examination  before  the  analysis 
of  this  large  national  debt  was  completed.  And,  first,  his  esti- 
mate of  the  expenses  for  the  three  months.  The  first  item  in 
that  estimate  is  treasury  notes  to  be  redeemed,  amounting  to 
12,756,900.  Mr.  W.  had  no  means  of  determining  upon  what 
basis  the  amount  of  this  item  was  made  up,  but  he  presumed  it 
was  intended  to  include  all  unredeemed  treasury  notes  which 
would  become  payable  before  the  expiration  of  the  period.  The 
sum  estimated  gave  strength  to  this  supposition  ;  and  if  it  was 
founded  in  fact,  the  remarks  which  he  had  previously  made  in 
relation  to  the  presentation  for  redemption  of  treasury  notes, 
long  since  issued,  would  be  applicable  here,  and  would  show, 
almost  with  certainty,  that  the  sum  was  too  large. 

*'*'  The  estimate  of  expenses  for  the  three  months,  under  the  head 
of  '  civil  list,  miscellaneous,  foreign  intercourse,  etc'  is  about  the 
average  of  actual  expenditures  under  that  head  for  the  first  two 
months  of  the  year. 

"  Not  so,  however,  with  the  average  under  the  head  of  '  mili- 
tary.' Under  this  head  the  Secretary  estimates  an  expenditure, 
during  these  three  months,  of  14,591,098.  This  is  at  the  rate 
of  $1,530,066  per  month,  and  of  $18,364,392  per  annum,  under 
this  single  head  alone  ;  a  sum  almost  equal  to  the  entire  appro- 
priations made  by  Congress  for  the  service  of  the  whole  year, 
under  all  heads  and  for  all  objects. 

'^  The  estimate  for  the  *  naval '  head  for  these  three  months  is 
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not  quite  so  ezcessiye  ;  and  yet  the  rate  of  expense  proposed  is 
greater  than  the  actual  expenses  of  the  first  two  months  in  the 
proportion  that  $614,666.66  per  month  exceeds  $379,673.30  per 
month,  or,  in  other  words,  very  far  toward  double. 

^'Another  estimate  for  these  three  months,  though  small  in 
amount,  is  still  more  singular  in  character.  He  referred  to  the 
head  of  '  public  debt.'  He  had  before  remarked  that  a  balance 
of  an  old  outstanding  appropriation  applicable  to  this  head  of 
expenditure,  and  amounting  to  $6,387.30,  was  among  the  unex- 
pended balances  of  appropriation  enumerated  by  the  Secretary 
as  existing  on  the  fourth  of  March  last.  It  had  been  seen  that 
this  sum  was  not  for  the  redemption  of  the  treasury  notes 
recently  issued,  but  of  the  small  remnants,  occasionally  coming 
in,  of  the  old  national  debt,  such  as  final  settlement  certificates, 
indents  of  interest,  treasury  notes  of  the  last  war,  and  the  like. 
An  examination  of  the  records  in  the  Secretary's  department 
will  show  that,  for  more  than  five  years  last  past,  very  few  and 
very  small  demands  have  been  made  upon  the  treasury  under 
these  appropriations;  and  yet  the  honorable  Secretary  estimates 
that  during  the  three  months  now  passing,  and  of  which  the  pre- 
sent is  the  first,  the  whole  entire  amount  of  this  outstanding 
balance  applicable  to  these  old  claims,  with  the  mere  exception 
of  the  thirty  cents,  will  be  called  for  and  required  to  be  paid. 
Nothing  could  be  more  conclusive  than  this  anticipation  of  that 
officer  to  show  that  his  entire  estimate  for  these  three  unfortunate 
months  must  have  been  made  under  the  influence  of  some  exag- 
gerated apprehension  in  relation  to  the  expenses  for  this  short 
period.  It  would  be  much  less  remarkable  that  this  whole 
$6,387.30  should  go  to  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  want  of  a  single 
call  upon  it  within  the  time  limited  by  law,  than  that  even  the  half 
of  it  should  be  called  out  of  the  treasury  within  the  three  current 
months.  The  honorable  Secretary's  supposed  rate  per  annum 
of  expenditure  for  this  short  period  of  time  affords  equally 
demonstrative  evidence  of  the  existence  Mrith  him  of  this  magni- 
fied apprehension,  when  these  estimates  were  under  his  hand. 
An  expenditure  per  annum,  at  the  rate  of  his  estimate  for 
June,  July  and  August,  of  the  present  year,  would  reach  the 
enormous  amount  of  $44,606,773.48 ;  and  yet  he  only  estimates 
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the  entire  expenses  of  this  extra  session  of  Congress  at  $350,000, 
a  Slim  which  Mr.  W.  did  not  doubt  would  prove  to  be  too  small 
by  at  least  one-half. 

^^  The  Secretary's  mind  seemed  to  have  been  oppressed  with  the 
same  gloom  when  he  made  his  estimate  of  receipts  for  these  three 
unpropitious  months.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  upon  the  fourth 
page  of  this  same  report,  he  estimates  the  revenue  from  customs 
for  the  last  ten  months  of  the  year  at  112,000,000,  a  rate  per 
month  of  11,200,000,  and  per  annum  of  114,400,000;  while  upon 
the  veiy  next  page,  in  estimating  for  the  three  months,  he  only 
anticipates  from  the  customs  11,000,000  per  month,  a  rate  per 
annum  less  than  he  anticipates  for  the  ten  months  by  12,400,000. 
So  with  the  lands  to  a  partial  extent;  his  estimate  for  the  three 
months  being  at  a  less  rate  per  annum  than  that  for  the  ten 
months  by  the  sum  of  $200,000. 

"  Under  the  influence  of  these  singularly  diverging  views  on 
the  subject  of  the  expenses  and  of  the  revenue,  for  the  three 
months  named,  the  honorable  Secretary  succeeds  in  arriving  at 
the  following  very  ill-matched  results. 

'*  He  anticipates  the  expenses  of  the  three  months  to  be  the 

very  large  sum  of $11,151,693  37 

"  A  sum  very  far  beyond  his  own  estimate  of  the  average 
expenditures  of  the  year;  wliile  he  cannot  see  the  pros- 
pect of  means,  to  meet  these  heavy  expenses,  to  au 
extent  beyond 5,900i305,07 

^  A  sum  considerably  less  than  the  average  of  his  own  ex- 
hibit of  the  means  of  the  year;  and  in  this  way  he  finds 
a  deficit,  for  the  three  months  alone,  of  the  vast  sum  of     $5 ,  251 ,  388  30 


"If  there  be  anything  extraordinary  anticipated,  either  in  the 
condition  and  relations  of  the  country  or  in  the  necessities  of  the 
public  service,  to  accumulate  so  vastly  the  expenses  of  the  year 
upon  these  three  months,  or  to  diminish  so  materially  the  current 
revenues  during  this  particular  period,  the  Secretary  has 'given 
to  Congress  no  intimation  of  either;  while  the  singularity  of  the 
action  he  seems  to  anticipate  upon  this  department,  for  these 
months,  compared  with  his  anticipations  for  the  whole  year,  will 
be  strikingly  shown  by  a  comparison  between  his  anticipated 
deficit  for  the  year  aird  for  the  three  months. 
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"*  The  former,  as  has  before  been  seen,  is  pot  down  at $0,000,941  14 

''And  the  latter  is  given  above  at 5,251,888  30 

"  Only  exhibiting  a  difference  between  his  expectations  of 
tue  deficiencies  of  revenue  for  the  whole  year  and  for 
three  given  months — and  those  apparently  arbitrarily 
selected,  as  they  do  not  embrace  any  quarter  of  the 
year  according  to  the  fiscal  divisions  of  time  at  the 
department  —  of  the  small  sum  of $749,652  84 

^'And  still  the  item  of  $1,110,611.08  of  treasury  notes,  which 
have  been  before  remarked  upon,  is  not  included  in  the  expendi- 
tures estimated  for  the  three  months,  and  is  included  in  the 
expenditures  estimated  for  the  year.  Hence  it  must  follow  that, 
setting  aside  the  redemption  of  these  notes,  the  Secretary  antici- 
pates a  deficit  against  the  treasury  to  accrue  in  the  course  of 
these  three  months  gi'eater,  by  nearly  $400,000,  than  the  whole 
deficit  which  be  expects  to  find  at  the  close  of  the  year.  This 
must  truly  be  a  most  adverse  action  of  our  national  finances  at  a 
very  peculiar  period,  or  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
three  months,  both  as  to  expenditures  and  revenue,  must  have 
been  made  under  most  unfortunate  apprehensions. 

'*  He  would  now  proceed  to  complete  the  analysis  of  the  entire 
debt  presented  by  the  Secretary^  by  seeing  what  portion  of  it, 
upon  his  own  data,  was  existing  and  to  exist  during  the  present 
year,  and  what  portions  were  entirely  a  matter  of  anticipation, 
or  were  hereafter  to  be  created  by  new  appropriations. 

'*The  amount  given  in  the  report  is $18,088,215  19 

**  The  anticipated  part  of  this  is  the  treasury 
notes  not  due,  and  which  the  Secretary 
does  not  expect  will  be  presented  for  pay- 
ment until  some  time  in  the  next  year, 
amounting  to $6,087,274  04 

**  The  portions  to  be  hereafter  created  by  new 
appropriations  are  the  sums  recommended 
to  be  appropriated  at  this  session  for  cur- 
rent expenditures,  amounting  to 2,521 ,886  98 

'*  And  the  sum  recommended  to  be  raised  for 

a  permanent  treasury  balance  of 4,000,000  00 

12,608,611  02 

Oanied  forward $8,479,604  17 

73 
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These  sums  should  be  deducted,  by  the  Secretaiy's  own 
showing,  to  arriye  at  the  existing  and  anticipated  debt 
of  the  present  year,  and  they  will  reduce  that  supposed 
debt  to  the  sum  of $3,479,604  17 

**A  further  part  of  this  balance,  anticipated 
in  fact,  and  which  should  be  deducted  to 
ascertain  the  true  debt  of  the  present  year, 
upon  the  principles  of  calculation  adopted 
by  the  Secretary,  is  the  treasury  notes 
issued  by  the  late  Secretary  during  this 
year,  and  not  payable  till  next  year,  and 
which  the  present  Secretary  has  mistak- 
enly supposed  may  be  paid  in  for  the 
public  dues,  and  thus  enter  into  the  expen- 
ses of  this  year,  at  least $1 ,000,000  00 

"The  part  not  existing  as  a  debt,  because  the 

last  administration  left  the  money  in  the 

mints  to  pay  it,  and  which  still  remains 

there,  but  which  the  present  Secretary 

does  not  include  in  his  estimate  of  means, 

is 216,16188 

1,316,161  88 

*'  These  deductions  will  leave  a  balance,  being  the  existing 
and  anticipated  debt  at  the  close  of  the  present  year, 
upon  this  manner  of  estimating  and  computing  it, 
amounting  to 12,264,462  29 


'^  This  is  precisely  the  sum  which  was  arrived  at  in  a  former 
calculation  of  the  true  deficit  to  be  anticipated  at  the  close  of 
this  year,  following  the  Secretary's  course,  but  correcting  his 
items. 

'^  Still,  that  officer  seems  to  treat  the  whole  $16,088,216.19  as 
a  subsisting  debt,  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  debt  is  too 
heavy  to  be  paid  in  a  less  period  than  from  five  to  eight  years, 
without  overburdening  commerce  and  the  people.  His  language 
is,  *'  It  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  be  unwise  to 
charge  upon  commerce  and  the  resources  of  the  country,  in  any 
form^  the  burden  of  paying  at  once,  or  at  all  hastily,  the 
NATIONAL  DEBT.'  Heuoe  he  recommends  that  it  be  peimanently 
funded  for  the  term  of  eight  years,  and  be  only  made  payable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  government  after  that  time.     It  has  been 
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already  seen  that  the  sabsisting  debt,  dae  and  payable  at  the 
close  of  this  year,  even  if  the  Secretary  shall  push  expenditures, 
as  he  seems  desirous  to  do,  and  no  new  appropriations  be  made, 
cannot,  at  that  time,  exceed  12,264,462.29,  a  balance  which  it 
would  seem  might  be  brought  up,  in  a  less  time  than  the  Secre- 
tary supposes,  without  a  very  heavy  burden  upon  the  *  commerce 
or  resources  of  the  country; '  and  especially  as,  when  the  amounts 
due  from  the  banks  shall  be  realized,  that  balance  will  be  sunk 
even  below  $2,000,000. 

^'  What,  then,  may  be  done  with  the  debts  to  fall  due  next  year 
according  to  the  Secretary's  recommendations  ?  He  tells  us  that 
the  current  revenue  is  not  equal  to  the  current  expenses,  and 
recommends  an  increase  of  the  revenue  from  customs  to  remedy 
the  further  accumulation  of  debt  in  that  way.  How  and  to 
what  extent  does  he  recommend  an  increase  in  this  branch  of  the 
revenue  ?  By  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent  upon 
almost  all  the  articles  of  import  which  are  now  free  from  duty ; 
and  he  tells  us  specifically  how  much  revenue  he  expects  to  derive 
from  this  change  of  the  law.     He  says  : 

*'  *If  this  measure  be  adopted,  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  received 
into  the  treasury  from  customs,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  present  year, 
about  $5,300,000;  in  all  of  the  year  1842  about  $22,500,000;  and  in  the  year 
1843,  after  the  final  reduction  under  the  act  of  March  2,  1888,  about 
$20,800,000.* 

^*  If  these  anticipations  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  realized  under 
the  legislation  he  proposes,  when  can  the  debt  he  exhibits  be  paid 
off  by  that  increase  alone  ?  His  estimate  of  revenue  from  cus- 
toms for  the  present  year,  under  the  existing  tariff,  has  been 
seen  to  be  at  the  rate  of  $14,400,000  per  annum.  That  will  be 
$3,600,000  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  Under  his  proposed 
new  tariff  he  promises  us  $5,800,000  for  that  quarter,  an  excess 
applicable  to  the  anticipated  deficit  at  the  close  of  the  year  of 
$1,700,000.  That  deficit,  as  has  been  before  seen,  without  new 
appropriations,  cannot  exceed  $2,264,452.29.  Deduct  this  excess 
of  revenue  levied  by  increased  taxation,  and  there  will  remain  of 
the  actual  subsisting  debt  of  this  year  only  the  sum  of  $564,452.20, 
even  if  the  bank  balances  be  not  collected  and  applied;  and  less 
than  half  that  sum  if  they  be. 
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*^ How,  then,  will  it  be  for  the  next  year?  The  Secretary  gives 
US  as  the  amount  of  treasury  notes  to  be  redeemed  next  year  the 
sum  of  $6,087,274.04.  This  should  be  increased  by  the  $1,000,000 
of  treasury  notes  due  next  year,  and  which  have  been  in  the  fore- 
going calculations  thrown  over  upon  the  next  year,  although  the 
Secretary  has  supposed  they  will  come  in  for  public  dues  during 
the  year,  and  has,  for  that  reason,  included  them  in  the  expenses 
of  the  year. 

'*Thi8  will  make  the  whole  debt  chargeable  upon  the  next 

year,  from  the  tranBactions  of  preyious  years $7,087,374  04 

*'  Bring  forward  the  whole  of  the  above  balance  of  the  debt 
to  exist  at  the  close  of  this  year,  and  which  the  proposed 
excess  of  new  revenue  for  this  year  will  not  pay 064, 453  39 

'*  These  sams  make  together,  to  be  paid  next  year,  over  and 

above  the  current  expenses  of  the  year,  the  sum  of $7,651 ,736  88 

**The  excess  of  revenue  from  customs  which  the  Secretary 
promises  for  the  next  year  over  the  present,  if  his  new 
tariff  be  adopted,  is,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  data  above,    8,100,000  00 

**This  will  pay  off  the  whole  debt  at  the  close  of  the  next 
year,  and  leave  in  the  treasury,  as  applicable  to  other 
appropriations,  the  sum  of $448,378  67 

^'This  is  upon  the  assumption  that  the  current  expenses  of  the 
next  year  shall  be  kept  within  the  present  current  revenue,  —  and 
would  not  that  course  be  preferable  to  laying  the  foundation  for 
a  permanent  funded  debt  out  of  the  embarrassment  resting  upon 
the  treasury  ? 

'^  Still,  the  honorable  Secretary  recommends  this  large  increase 
of  revenue,  which  he  tells  us  will  be  after  the  next  year  and  after 
the  compromise  act  of  1833  shall  have  gone  into  complete  effect, 
an  increase  over  his  estimate  from  the  same  source  for  this  year 
of  $6,400,000  per  annum;  and  at  the  same  time  he  recommends 
the  permanent  funding  for  the  period  of  eight  years  of  this  whole 
sum  of  more  than  $16,000,000,  whether  existing  as  a  debt  or 
anticipated  to  become  a  debt  hereafter,  and  whether  now  author^ 
ized  by  law  to  be  incurred  as  a  debt  or  to  be  authorized  by 
future  legislation. 

*'  This  last  recommendation  would  certainly  appear  paradoxical, 
after  this  view  of  the  results  which  should  be  produced  from  the 
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proposed  increase  of  revenue,  were  it  not  for  another  paragraph 
of  the  report,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

"  '  It  18  believed  that  after  the  heavy  expenditures  required  for  the  public 
service  in  the  present  year  shall  have  been  provided  for,  the  revenues  which 
will  accrue  from  that,  or  a  nearly  proximate  rate  of  duty,  will  be  sufficient 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  government,  and  leave  a  surplus  to  be  annually 
applied  to  the  gradual  payment  of  Ihs  natianal  debty  lbaviko  the  progesds 

OF  THE  PUBIilO  LAUDS  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  AS  CONOBBSS  SHALL  THINK  FIT.' 

*^  This  last  line  of  the  paragraph  develops  this  whole  singular 
system  of  financial  policy  of  the  Secretary,  and  what  is  it  ?  Fail 
to  apply  money  actually  in  the  treasury  to  the  payment  of  its 
liabilities,  and  call  those  liabilities  a  debt ;  anticipate  an  amount 
of  more  than  $7,000,000  not  due  till  the  next  year,  and  call  that 
a  subsisting  debt ;  recommend  the  creation  of  further  liabilities 
against  the  treasury,  by  new  legislation,  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  96,500,000,  and  call  that  a  debt,  while  $4,000,000  of  the 
amount  is  asked  to  be  appropriated  merely  as  a  treasury  balance, 
or,  in  other  words,  as  a  permanent  deposit  with  the  new  proposed 
^fiscal  agent,'  a  national  bank ;  fund  the  whole  permanently, 
amounting  to  more  than  $16,000,000,  for  a  period  of  eight  years, 
and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government  beyond  that  time  ;  take 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  by  increased  taxation,  an  annual 
sum  varying  from  $6,000,000  to  $8,000,000 ;  and  all  this  for  what  ? 
That  Congress  may  dispose  of  the  proceeds  qf  the  public  lands  as 
it  shcdl  think  JU  /  that  Congress  may  give  away  one  permanent 
and  productive  source  of  the  public  revenue ;  tax  the  people  from 
$6,000,000  to  $8,000,000  per  annum  more  than  they  are  now 
taxed,  that  Congress  may  distribute  to  their  State  governments 
less  than  half  the  amount,  $3,000,000  per  annum,  the  Secretary's 
estimate  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  This  is  the  new 
system  of  finance  put  forth  to  the  countiy  in  this  report." 
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Chapter  XCiV. 

APPROPRIATION  FROM  THE  TREASURY  FOR  THE  WIDOW  OF 

PRESIDENT  HARRISON. 

Early  in  the  session,  after  the  death  of  President  Har- 
rison, the  subject  of  making  provision  for  his  widow  was 
brought  before  the  House.  Ex-President  Adams  reported 
a  bill  to  give  her  $25,000,  one  year' s  salary  for  a  president, 
which  he  supported  in  a  speech,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  he  said : 

"  There  had  been  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the  members 
of  the  committee  as  to  the  sum  which  it  would  be  proper  to  appro- 
priate, and,  also,  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  gentlemen  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act  itself  in  any  shape.  There  had  been 
more  objection  to  the  constitutionality  than  there  had  been  as  to 
the  sum  proposed.  So  far  as  there  had  been  any  discussion  in 
the  committee,  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  sense  of  those  com- 
posing it  that  some  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  family  of 
the  late  President,  not  in  the  nature  of  a  grant,  but  as  an  indem- 
nity for  actual  expenses  incurred  by  himself,  fii*st,  when  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  It  had  been  observed  in  the  committee,  and 
it  must  be  known  to  all  members  of  the  House,  that,  in  the  situ- 
ation in  which  Gen.  Harrison  had  been  placed  —  far  from  the  seat 
of  government,  and  for  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  while  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  exposed  to  a  heavy  burden  of 
expense  which  he  could  not  possibly  avoid  —  it  was  no  more  than 
equitable  that  he  should,  to  a  reasonable  degree,  be  indemnified. 
He  had  been  thus  burdened  while  in  circumstances  not  opulent ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  been  one  ground  on  which  he  had 
received  so  decided  proof  of  the  people's  favor,  that  through  a 
long  course  of  public  service  he  remained  poor,  which  was  in 
itself  a  demonstrative  proof  that  he  had  remained  pure  also. 
Such  had  been  his  condition  before  leaving  home  to  travel  to  the 
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Beat  of  goYemment.  After  his  arriyal  here,  he  had  been  exposed 
to  another  considerable  burden  of  expense,  far  beyond  any  amount 
he  had  received  from  the  public  purse  during  the  short  month  he 
had  continued  to  be  President.  His  decease  had  left  his  family 
in  circumstances  which  would  be  much  improved  by  this  act  of 
justice  done  to  him  by  the  people,  through  their  representatives." 

The  principle  tliat  the  treasmy  could  be  properly  called 
upon  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  presidential  candidate, 
or  those  occnrring  after  his  election,  beyond  his  salary, 
was  new  and  was  denounced  and  resisted  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  this  occasion.  It  was  from  deep  convictions 
of  duty  that  Mr.  Wmght  entered  into  the  debate  in  the 
Senate,  when  this  subject  came  before  it.  The  bill  passed 
the  Senate  by  28  to  16,  and  became  a  law  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1841.  This  precedent  was  followed  in  1865,  in 
giving  the  widow  of  President  Lincoln  the  same  sum. 
Mr.  WfiiGHT  made  the  following  remarks  on  the  26th  of 
June,  1841.  They  show  that. he  had  moral  courage  to 
perform  what  he  deemed  his  duty,  irrespective  of  outside 
pressure  or  feeling,  or  any  consequences,  whatever  they 
might  be,  to  himself : 

'*  Mr.  Wbight  said  it  was  not  his  intention  to  detain  the  Senate 
by  going  at  large  into  the  whole  field  of  argument  on  this  sub- 
jecL  When  he  came  to  his  seat  this  morning  he  had  deliberately 
determined  not  to  say  a  word  upon  the  subject,  and  but  for  the 
special  and  particular  reference  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Smith]  to  him  he  would  not  have  yielded  that  determination.  He 
had  merely  risen  now  to  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  the  exam- 
ple cited  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Brown,  of  which  it  happened  that  he 
knew  something  more  than  had  yet  been  explained.  But,  before 
he  entered  into  details,  he  would  take  permission  to.  say  that 
thb  was  one  of  those  questions  which  sometimes  come  up  in  the 
Senate  which  he  always  felt  unwilling  to  discuss,  because  they 
were  treated,  not  as  questions  of  argument,  but  as  matters  of 
impulse  and  feeling.  There  was  no  class  of  cases  which  opened 
so  wide  a  field  for  this  exhibition  of  mere  impulse  and  feeling  as 
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that  of  the  pension  system.  In  all  such  cases — perhaps  unfor- 
tunately for  himself — he  had  always  considered  it  his  duty  to 
be  against  the  sympathy,  and  guided,  he  hoped,  more  by  reflec- 
tion and  a  due  regard  to  sound  principles  and  great  public  inte- 
rests than  by  those  impulses  of  feeling  which  alone  seemed  to 
actuate  others,  who  gratified  their  hearts  at  the  expense  of  deli- 
berate investigation  and  sound  judgment.  It  was  at  the  same 
time  pleasing  to  him  when  he  could,  with  both  feeling  and  judg- 
ment, support  a  measure  of  this  kind. 

^'  He  had  voted  for  the  grant  to  Mrs.  Brown  because  he  felt 
satisfied,  at  the  time,  that  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  urged 
were  well  established.  Perhaps  in  this  he  was  wrong,  but  then 
the  conviction  of  his  own  mind  was  that  he  was  right;  and,  with 
the  leave  of  the  Senate,  he  would  make  some  explanation  on  that 
head  and  endeavor  to  draw  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between 
that  case  and  the  prosent.  It  was,  as  he  then  considered,  the 
true  ground  of  bxpedikkcy  to  make  that  grant  to  the  widow  of 
Gen.  Brown.  It  was  undisputed  that  he  died  in  the  military 
service  of  his  country  and  in  poverty,  and  that  he  left  his  widow 
in  a  state  of  great  destitution.  The  immediate  force  of  the  claim 
was  grounded  on  her  extreme  poverty.  She  was  left  suddenly  a 
destitute  widow  with  a  large  family,  and  that,  too,  of  daughters. 
It  was  alleged  that  this  family  of  a  most  brave  and  deserving 
military  officer  could  not  even  leave  this  city  and  convey  them- 
selves to  their  home  without  assistance  to  pay  off  the  debts  they 
had  unavoidably  contracted  here.  On  what  ground  was  the  biU 
for  that  grant  presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives  ?  It 
was  presented  and  argued  and  passed  there  on  the  ground,  first, 
of  the  broad  principle  of  expediency :  that  it  had  always  been  the 
policy  of  this  and  every  other  civilized  country  to  hold  out  strong 
inducements  to  those  citizens  who  would  come  forward  and  sacri- 
fice their  ease  and  interests  and  jeopard  their  lives  for  the  proteo- 
tion  of  tjie  community;  who  would  come  forward  in  times  of 
need  with  confidence  that  their  country  would  not  only  pay 
them  for  their  services,  but  remunerate  them  or  their  families  for 
any  calamitous  consequences  contingent  upon  the  perilous  charac- 
ter of  the  services  in  which  they  engaged.  This  always  has  been 
admitted  to  be  the  true  policy  of  every  civilized  country.     If  an 
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officer  is  shot  down  in  the  field  of  battle,  a  peimanent  law  upon 
onr  statute  book  grants  his  widow  a  pension  for  five  years.  It 
would  be  considered  monstrous  injustice  to  withhold  it.  Is  not  the 
policy  equally  cogent,  that  the  officer  wounded  in  battle,  whose 
wounds  are  subsequently  the  cause  of  his  death,  should  have  as  just 
a  claim  for  the  pension  of  his  widow  ?  Does  not  true  policy  go 
even  further,  and  point  out  that  the  man  who  is  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  and  whose  life  is  constantly  exposed  to  danger  in 
guarding  the  lives,  property  and  liberty  of  his  fellow-citizens — 
who  may,  at  any  unforeseen  moment,  be  killed,  and  leave  his 
family  unprotected,  and  destitute  of  those  means  which  he  could 
have  provided  for  them  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life  —  that  he, 
though  'he  escapes  those  hazards  with  his  life,  should  have  an 
undisputed  claim  to  a  pension  from  his  country  when  no  longer 
able  to  continue  in  arms  ?  It  was  under  the  military  pension  law 
that  Gen.  Brown  was  entitled  to  a  pension  as  an  invalid.  That 
his  death  was  occasioned  by  wounds  received  in  battle,  was 
placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  certificate  of  his  attending  physi* 
oians.  What  stronger  grounds  could  any  claim  have  than  those 
of  the  widow  of  that  distinguished  and  meritorious  officer  ?  He, 
Mr.  WsiGHT,  believed  Gen.  Brown  died  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary. The  claim  was  for  his  pay  and  allowance  to  the  end  of  the 
year.  This  certainly  established  no  principle  for  the  policy  of 
pensioning  the  widow  of  a  civil  officer  dying  in  the  public  service. 
It  established  no  precedent  for  a  gratuity  as  indemnity  to  the 
family  of  a  civil  officer  for  losses  occasioned  by  his  acceptance  of 
office,  or  death  while  in  it.  Is  it  desired,  as  matter  of  expediency 
or  policy,  to  encourage  the  citizens  of  this  republic  to  seek  office  ? 
Has  the  recent  rush  and  scramble  for  office  shown  that  there  is 
any  necessity  for  holding  out  additional  inducements  to  the 
enpidity  and  avidity  for  office  which  already  prevail  to  such  an 
alarming  extent?  He  believed  the  gentlemen  themselves — he 
would  not  say,  speaking  from  their  own  experience  —  would 
readily  grant  that  no  such  inducements  were  necessary.  They 
would  admit  that,  in  order  to  induce  individuals  to  accept  office, 
it  was  not  absolutely  indispensable  that  they  should  be  assured 
of  a  pension  for  their  families  in  case  of  death  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  office.    They  at  least  seem  to  find  no  difficulty  in 
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obtaining  candidates  without  the  seduction  of  promised  pennons 
or  gratuities. 

'^If  this  bill  is  placed  on  the  statute  book  —  as  everybody 
knows  it  will  be,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance  —  who  can  say  how 
much  further  the  pension  system  is  to  be  carried  ?  Who  can  tell 
the  fatal  effects  of  the  pernicious  example  which  it  will  prove,  or 
the  result  of  such  a  new  and  powerful  inducement  for  seeking 
office? 

^^  What  is  the  precedent  avowed  for  this  grant  ?  There  has 
been  no  reliance  upon  any  in  point  but  that  of  the  grant  to  the 
widow  of  Gen.  Brown.  Is  that  really  a  precedent  in  point? 
Will  any  gentleman  seriously  say  it  is  ?  Where  is  the  analogy, 
if  they  fairly  contrast  that  case  and  this  ? 

^^  It  has  been  urged  that  Gen.  Harrison's  expenses  were  great 
in  consequence  of  his  being  called  to  the  presidential  chair.  He, 
Mr.  Wbioht,  confidently  trusted  it  was  not  intended  to  include 
the  expenses  of  obtaining  his  election ;  he  would  take  it  for 
granted  that  all  gentlemen  meant  by  this  claim  was  the  expenses 
in  consequence  of  that  election.  G«n.  Harrison  was  elected  in 
December,  and  was  to  take  possession  of  the  presidential  chair 
in  March.  He  resided  in  Ohio  up  to  that  time,  enjo3ring  the 
felicitations  of  his  political  friends  at  whatever  voluntary  cost  he 
thought  proper.  What  did  he  do  that  he  was  compelled  to  do  ? 
Was  he  in  fact  under  the  necessity  of  making  any  sacrifice  at  all  ? 
Did  he  break  up  his  family  at  home  —  sell  off  his  furniture,  and 
dispose  of  his  estate,  or  his  family  mansion,  either  temporarily 
or  permanently,  at  a  sacrifice.  He,  Mr.  Wright,  understood  he 
did  none  of  these  things.  He  understood  that  none  of  his  family 
even  accompanied  him  here  to  the  seat  of  government ;  that  he 
came  alone,  in  respect  to  his  own  family.  If  he  had  broken  up 
the  permanent  residence  of  his  family,  disposed  of  his  domicil, 
sacrificed  his  estate,  his  widow  mifi^ht  have  some  reason  to  com- 
plain. But  did  he  do  this  ?  He,  Mr.  Wright,  understood  he 
did  not.  On  the  contrary,  he  understood  he  proceeded  with  great 
caution.  His  wife  did  not  even  accompany  him ;  he,  Mr.  W., 
believed  she  had  not  even  yet  visited  this  city.  Gen.  Harrison, 
with  regard  to  his  domestic  relations,  came  alone.  Was  that  neces- 
sarily so  very  expensive  ?   Was  it  more  so  than  for  any  member  of 
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Congress  to  travel  from  Hamilton  county,  in  Ohio,  to  the  city  of 
Washington  ?  He  was  here  for  a  few  days  before  he  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  was  at  one  of  the  public  hotels 
of  the  city;  and  even  for  those  few  days,  allowing  that  the 
dignity  to  which  he  had  been  elevated  occasioned  more  expense 
than  he  otherwise  could  have  been  subjected  to,  it  could  not,  in 
that  time,  have  amounted  to  much,  in  comparison  with  $28,000. 
The  day  he  entered  into  office  his  salary  began,  and  was,  of 
course,  adequate  to  his  expenditure.  But,  in  one  short  month, 
he  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  universal  destroyer,  death.  Take  it 
for  granted  that  no  expense,  over  his  salary,  occurred,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  death,  and  what  is  really  the  amount  of  loss  for 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  about  to  recover  a  verdict 
from  a  jury  of  his  country  ?  How  will  he  make  out  that  this  debt  of 
$28,000  has  accrued  against  the  country  ?  Will  he  prove  that  it  is 
a  debt  due  to  this  very  worthy  lady  for  the  loss  of  her  husband  ? 
Has  she  suffered  by  his  death  to  a  greater  extent  because  he  was 
President,  than  if  had  not  been  in  that  high  office,  but  had  died  at 
his  home  at  North  Bend,  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  moment? 
No  doubt  his  death  was  to  her  a  heavy  affiction,  and,  perhaps,  in 
a  worldly  point  of  view,  a  great  pecuniary  misfortune.  But  was 
she,  by  this  visitation  of  Providence,  placed  in  a  worse  condition 
than  hundreds  of  much  poorer  and  more  destitute  widows,  whose 
hearths  were  made  desolate  by  the  unsparing  hand  of  death  ? 
Was  not  her  misfortune  one  that  must  happen  to  all,  and  does 
happen  every  day,  to  others,  who  never  think  of  setting  up  any 
claim  upon  their  country  in  consequence  of  their  sufferings  ?  It 
is  a  mere  proposition  to  make  that  lady  a  donation,  under  the 
veil  of  a  payment  of  debt.  And  the  question  must  be,  if  there 
was  even  no  constitutional  objection,  is  the  measure  one  of  either 
expediency  or  policy  ?  His,  Mr.  W.'s,  conviction  was  that  it  was 
neither.  He  knew  that  he  would  be  accused  of  having  a  cold  and 
flinty  heart,  if  not  a  political  prejudice  against  the  subject  of  this 
claim.  But,  if  he  knew  himself,  he  could  with  truth  and  sincerity 
say  that  not  one  particle  of  political  or  personal  hostility  dwelt 
in  his  heart  against  Gren.  Harrison's  memory  or  the  interests  of 
his  surviving  family.  H'e  had  never  entertained  personal  feelings 
of  hostility  against  him  while  living,  much  less  did  he  entertain 
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them  now  that  the  sanctuary  of  the  tomb  has  shut  oat  all  worldly 
animosities.  Gen.  Harrison  had  gone  down  to  his  grave  unac- 
companied by  any  aspirations  of  his  but  those  of  unfeigned 
regret  for  his  death  and  due  respect  for  his  private  worth  when 
living.  And,  although  he,  Mr,  W.,  belonged  to  a  school  of  poli- 
tics different  from  his,  that  circumstance  never  could  prejudice 
him  against  what  would  be  in  itself  right,  or  be  extended  to 
Gen.  Harrison  or  his  family,  personally,  in  the  consideration  of 
any  claim  founded  in  fact  and  sustainable  upon  principle.  He 
objected  to  this  bill  on  constitutional  grounds — on  the  ground  of 
its  expediency,  impolicy  and  dangerous  tendency;  and,  actuated 
by  these  considerations,  and  these  only,  he  should  record  his  vote 
against  it.^ 
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Chapter  XCV. 

FISCAL  BANE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

When  the  independent  treasury  law  was  repealed, 
there  was  no  legal  provision  concerning  the  custody  of 
the  public  moneys.  Mr.  Tyler  was  not  friendly  to  the 
old  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  something  different 
from  it  in  some  respects  had  to  be  devised  to  secure  his 
approval.  On  the  12th  of  June,  1841,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  sent  to  the  Senate  a  plan  for  a  ' '  fiscal 
agent,"  having  some  of  the  features  of  the  old  bank.  A 
bill  was  reported  designed  to  carry  out  the  views  pre- 
sented by  the  Secretary.  This  bill  underwent  a  thorough 
discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Wright  participated.  He 
sought  by  amendments  to  prevenb  the  government  sub- 
scribing for  stock  in  the  bank,  and  its  going  into  opera- 
tion untU  the  whole  capital  should  be  paid  in.  But  he 
was  unsuccessful.  His  remarks,  given  below,  will  explain 
his  views  upon  these  and  other  subjects  connected  with 
the  bank. 

^  Mr.  Wright  moved,  as  an  amendment  to  tbe  first  section  of 
the  bill,  to  strike  out  the  clause  providing  for  the  subscription  by 
government  for  100,000  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  bank.  Mr. 
W.  said  it  would  at  once  be  seen  that  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment will  be  to  separate  the  United  States  from  the  corporation. 
He,  Mr.  Wbight,  had  been  unable  to  discover,  from  the  debates 
which  had  yet  occurred  on  this  bill,  or  from  his  own  reflection, 
any  reason  for  retaining  this  connecting  clause  and  making  the 
government  a  sharer  in  the  institution,  unless  it  arises  out  of  one 
or  other  of  three  principles:  The  first  of  these  is  one  of  profit 
and  pecuniary  advantage.  It  is  put  forward  that  the  stock  will 
be  profitable  and  that  the  treasury  will  make  money  out  of  the 
subscription  on  behalf  of  the  government;  that  this  profit  will  be 
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the  difference  between  five  per  cent  and  seven  per  cent.  It  was  not 
long  since  the  country  was  told  the  government  was  deeply  in  debt 
and  had  no  surplus  in  the  treasury.  If  we  have  not  only  no  capi- 
tal to  spare,  but  are  in  debt,  the  question  is,  would  it  be  pru- 
dent, or  could  it  be  right  or  expedient  to  contract  as  much  more 
of  debt  to  put  into  bank  stock  on  a  mere  chance  of  making  profit  ? 
Would  such  a  course  be  one  of  sound  policy  in  an  individual 
who  owed  a  large  debt  and  had  no  spare  means  on  hand  ?  Would 
it  be  proper,  or  at  all  excusable,  in  such  an  individual,  to  borrow 
as  much  as  would  double  his  indebtedness  for  the  sake  of  specu- 
lating in  bank  stock  ?  If  it  would  not  be  proper  or  expedient  in 
an  individual,  it  would  not  be  proper  or  expedient  in  this  or  any 
other  government.  It  is  proposed  to  take  from  the  pockets  of 
the  individuals  composing  the  community  the  capital  to  be  bor- 
rowed by  the  government,  already  alleged  to  be  in  debt,  and  to 
invest  it  in  this  bank  stock,  in  which  the  people  themselves  could 
put  it  if  they  should  think  proper  to  do  so,  and  if  they  had  it  to 
spare  over  what  they  owed.  But  it  is  said  the  profit  will  be  so 
great  as  to  justify  that  course.  Well,  then,  with  regard  to  the 
profit,  let  that  be  examined  into  a  little.  The  eight  per  cent 
dividends  of  the  late  United  States  Bank  were  held  up  as  a 
temptation;  but  he,  Mr.  W.,  thought  his  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Buchanan]  had  shown  pretty  clearly  that  instead  of  eight 
per  cent,  that  concern,  on  the  winding  up,  hardly  yielded  an 
average,  for  the  whole  term  of  its  charter,  of  six  per  cent  divi- 
dend. And  even  that  was  when  the  banking  capital  of  the 
country,  relative  population  and  everything  else  considered,  was 
not  one-third  of  the  amount  it  is  at  present.  Now,  with  a  com- 
petition of  bank  capital  three  times  greater  than  the  late  Bank  of 
the  United  States  had  to  contend  against,  what  probability  is 
there  that  the  stock  in  this  new  bank  shall  exceed  the  five  per 
cent  interest  which  the  government  will  have  to  pay  on  the  loan 
proposed  to  be  raised  for  purchasing  stock?  Is  not  there  a 
greater  probability  that  the  dividends  will  be  less  than  five  per 
cent,  and  that  there  will  be  a  loss  on  the  government  stock  ?  It 
seemed  to  him,  Mr.  Wright,  that,  on  the  score  of  profit,  there 
was  anything  but  encouragement  to  hasten  this  measure. 

"The  next  ground  which  he,  Mr.  Wbight,  could  conceive 
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possible  for  the  partnership  connection  between  the  goyernment 
and  the  corporation  is,  that  if  the  government  does  not  become 
a  shareholder  to  the  amoant  of  at  least  one-third  of  the  capital, 
the  rest  of  the  stock  will  never  be  subscribed  —  that  is,  it  is 
necessary  to  hold  out  to  private  capitalists  the  inducement  of  the 
credit  of  the  government  being  pledged,  to  tempt  them  to  take 
the  stock.  Well,  are  the  friends  of  the  measure  ready  to  come 
forward  and  place  the  necessity  of  the  connection  on  that  ground  ? 
If  they  are,  let  them  say  so ;  but  they  will  not  do  it.  But  can 
they  deny  the  fact  that  the  partnership  of  the  government  is  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  lending  its  credit  to  the  institution, 
and  that  upon  the  faith  of  that  credit  the  stock  is  to  be  sub- 
scribed ?  It  is  urged,  as  the  whole  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
stockholders,  that  if  a  bank  cannot  be  framed  here,  which  they 
will  approve,  there  will  be  no  bank  at  all,  and  private  capitalists 
will  not  subscribe  unless  the  government  takes  one-third  of  the 
stock.  Is  not  the  inference  indisputable  that  the  credit  of  the 
government  is  to  be  the  temptation  to  private  capitalists  ?  Now, 
the  necessity  for  this  temptation  was  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  speculation  is  in  itself  bad ;  that  the  whole  project  is  bad. 

"  The  third  ground,  which  he,  Mr.  Wright,  did  not  know  had 
been  urged,  but  which,  probably,  might  be  taken,  in  favor  of  the 
connection,  by  that  portion  of  the  trading  community  which 
deals  most  largely  in  banks,  was,  that  the  partnership  thus 
formed  would  give  to  the  institution  the  influence  and  the  inte- 
rest of  the  government.  No  doubt  it  would  be  thought  that  on 
that  account  it  would  be  desirable  the  government  should  take 
a  much  larger  share  in  the  stock. 

^*0n  these  points  it  was  his,  Mr.  Wright's,  opinion,  and  he 
was  sure  that  of  the  friends  with  whom  he  acted,  that  under  any 
conceivable  circumstances  it  could  not  be  desirable  to  connect 
the  money  and  the  credit  of  the  government  with  any  institution, 
to  give  it  a  credit  that  would  sustain  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
if  it  could  not  sustain  itself  in  the  public  estimation  without  the 
aid  of  that  borrowed  credit.  If  the  institution  cannot  sustain 
itself  by  its  capital  and  its  good  conduct,  it  is  not  proper  that 
the  credit  of  the  government  should  be  used  to  keep  up  a  rotten 
and  bankrupt  corporation." 
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Mr.  Clay,  in  addressing  the  Senate,  made  this  inquiry : 

"  Would  the  Senator  from  New  York  rise  in  the  face  of  the 
country  and  say  there  was  more  security  in  the  sub-treasury  and 
the  sub-treasurers  —  the  Isaac  Hills,  the  John  Does  and  Richard 
Roes — than  in  such  a  bank  as  this?" 

"  Mr.  Weight  (from  his  seat) — I  do  say  it,  sir. 

"Mr.  WfiiGHT  said  he  did  not  mean  to  consume  more  time 
than  he  judged  necessary  for  the  honest  discharge  of  his  duty  to 
his  constituents  and  to  the  whole  country.  So  much  he  hoped 
he  would  be  permitted  to  do,  without  feeling  under  any  neces- 
sity of  restraint  on  account  of  incurring  the  severe  displeasure  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  lie,  Mr.  Weight,  did  not  know 
till  now  that  the  opinions  which  he  had  been  repeating  over  and 
over  in  this  chamber,  for  the  last  three  years,  were  at  last  new  to 
the  Senator,  or  that  the  expression  of  them  on  this  very  appro- 
priate occasion  should  excite  so  much  of  his  ineffable  surprise. 

^'But  if,  after  the  three  years'  experience  just  past,  he,  Mr. 
Weight,  should  express  ineffable  surprise  and  astonishment  at 
finding  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  standing  up  on  this  floor  and 
advocating  such  a  measure  as  this,  that  Senator  ought  at  least  to 
allow  him  to  do  so  without  imputing  to  him  anything  very  irra- 
tional. Indeed,  after  the  experience  of  these  three  years  —  not 
alone  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  banking  system,  but  also  as 
to  the  dawn  of  light  and  truth  which  the  reinstatement  of  the 
old  constitutional  mode  of  safe-keeping  the  public  money  had 
shed — he,  Mr.  Weight,  thought  it  ought  not  to  excite  the  inef- 
fable surprise  and  astonishment  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  he,  Mr.  Weight,  and  his  friends  did  prefer  the  sub-treasury 
to  the  partnership  proposition  of  the  new  bank  and  the  govern- 
ment. The  Senator  says,  look  at  Swaitwout !  I  say,  look  at  the 
president  and  officers  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
And  as  to  the  defaulters,  he  could  not  see  that  they  suffered 
much  in  the  contrast  with  the  bank  directors,  cashiers  and  iell- 
ei-s.  Agents  are  but  men;  but  he  was  yet  to  learn  that  bank 
officers  were  honester  or  safer  guardians  of  the  public  funds  than 
the  officers  of  the  independent  treasury.  They  cannot  be  more 
honest,  the  probability  is  they  may  be  less,  than  the  officers  of 
the  independent  treasury. 
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"The  honorable  Senator  asks,  as  if  triumphantly,  will  nothing 
be  granted  to  experience?  On  that  score  much  will  be  granted: 
the  every-day  experience  of  the  working  of  the  bank  system  from 
one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other;  the  experience  recorded  in 
every  newspaper  from  cities,  towns  and  hamlets,  of  absconding 
bank  officers,  plundered  bank  coffers  and  duped  and  swindled 
stockholders.  Was  this  system  ever  half  so  bad  as  it  is  at  the 
very  moment  this  measure  is  advocated  here,  in  the  face  of  all 
these  facts  and  this  test  of  experience  ?  This  is  the  experience 
which  is  to  teach  us  that  the  partnership  of  the  government  with 
a  bank  corporation  is  to  be  safer  than  the  independent  treasury. 
It  was  to  be  hoped,  then,  that  with  such  evidence  the  honorable 
Senator  would  cease  viewing  with  ineffable  surprise  the  opposi- 
tion which  he,  Mr.  Weight,  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  offer 
to  this  bill. 

'^  Mr.  Wright  then  moved  to  strike  out  from  the  sixth  section 
of  the  bill  that  pait  which  provides,  if  the  amount  of  stock  to  be 
taken  by  individuals.  States  or  corporations  is  not  subscribed  for 
before  the  twentieth  December  next,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treiasury 
shall  subscribe  for  the  residue,  and  be  empowered  to  sell  it  after- 
ward at  not  less  than  cost.  Mr.  W.  referred  to  the  arOT^ent 
of  gentlemen  on  the  question  last  before  the  Senate.  The  gov- 
ernment was  to  subscribe  ten  millions  to  give  security  to  the 
public  deposits,  amounting,  as  the  Secretary  says,  to  four  mil- 
lions, but  which,  in  his,  Mr  W.'s,  opinion,  need  not  amount  to 
half  that  sum.  Then  the  government  was  to  borrow  $10,000,000 
to  place  with  the  directors,  to  indue  them  to  keep  four  millions 
safely;  and  not  content  with  that,  we  are  to  borrow  six  millions 
more.  What  was  the  effect  of  this  ?  If  this  bill  is  passed,  you 
send  out  a  bank  charter  with  a  notice  that  you  have  already 
taken,  instead  of  one-fifth,  which  has  heretofore  been  found  a 
sufficiently  large  investment  in  a  banking  corporation,  full  one- 
third;  and  if  the  public  don't  take  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
remaining  twenty  millions,  you  will  take  the  balance.  The  indi- 
vidual stockholders'  subscriptions  will  amount  to  thirteen  millions, 
and  those  of  the  government  to  sixteen  millions,  and  the 
individual  stockholders  choose  six  directors,  while  the  gov- 
ernment   chooses  three,   they  having  two-thirds  of  the  man- 
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agement,  and  one-third  of  the  capital,  and  we  furnishing  two- 
thirds  of  the  capital,  and  having  but  one-third  of  the  manage- 
ment. What  is  this  but  an  invitation  to  corrupt  any  unprinci- 
pled men,  who  are  enabled  to  raise  the  means  of  purchasing  stock 
in  this  bank,  to  do  so,  for  the  purpose  of  handling  the  public 
money  ?  Who  ever  has  seen,  or  read  of  in  history,  an  institution 
in  which  public  money  was  placed  under  private  management,  in 
which  the  trust  was  not  abused?  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  made  himself  believe  that  the  country  is  mad  after  this  bank, 
and  yet  he  is  afraid  that  when  we  subscribe  one-third  of  its 
stock  the  country  will  not  subscribe  for  the  other  two-thirds,  but 
we  must  build  it  up  with  the  government  money,  while  we  give 
the  management  to  private  iudividuals." 
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Chapter  XCVL 

THE  LOAN  BILL  OP  1841. 

A  bill  came  from  the  House,  on  the  16th  of  JxQy,  1841, 
authorizing  a  loan  of  $12,000,000,  which,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Clay,  was  taken  up  for  consideration.  He  opened 
the  discussion,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Wright,  who 
pointed  out  objections  in  its  details  Which  to  him  were 
insuperable. 

"Mr.  Weight  remarked.  In  the  coarse  of  the  preliminary 
debate,  it  was  obvious  that  a  wide  difference  existed  between 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  himself  as  to  the  liabilities  and 
resources  of  the  treasury;  but,  without  going  into  that  matter 
now,  he  would  say  that  he  would  be  much  relieved  if  convinced 
that  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  not  facilitate  proceedings  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  distribute  revenue  derived 
from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands.  If  on  the  face  of  this  act 
of  legislation  he  could  see  the  distinct  and  clear  declaration 
that  the  bill  was  not  intended  to  borrow  money  to  supply  a  defi- 
ciency proposed  to  be  created  by  the  distribution  of  the  land 
sales,  the  bill  would  be  divested  of  one  of  its  most  serious  objec- 
tions. Without  expressing  his  opinion  as  to  the  wants  of  the 
year  he  felt  bound  to  supply  them,  and  for  the  year  only,  leaving 
the  future  wants  of  the  government  as  a  subject  for  consideration 
when  the  rearrangement  of  our  system  of  duties  was  taken  up  by 
Congress.  He  had  prepared  an  amendment,  which  he  was  unable 
to  see  would  be  objectionable  to  the  friends  of  the  bill.  He 
desired  to  render  it  certain  that  they  should  not  borrow  any  money 
to  supply  any  distribution  from  the  treasury.  He  moved  the 
following  amendment,  to  be  added  to  the  fii*st  section  of  the  bill: 

**  ^Provided,  Tioweoery  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  any  further  or  greater  amount  of  loans  than  shall  appear  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  be  necessary  to  defray  the  current  expenses 
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of  the  government,  and  to  redeem,  as  they  shall  become  redeemable,  the 
treasuiy  notes  i^bich  have  been  issued,  and  are  to  be  issued  under  the 
authority  of  existing  laws,  after  the  application  of  the  money  in  the  treasuiy, 
and  all  the  accruing  revenue  from  customs,  lands  and  all  other  sources  to 
this  object 

[**  *■  Nor  shall  any  portion  of  such  money  or  revenue,  or  the  avails  of  any 
loan  to  be  made  under  the  authority  granted  in  this  act,  be  applied  to  the 
redemption  of  treasury  notes  outstanding  and  not  due,  and  payable  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  such  notes;  ]  nor  any  portion  of  accruing  revenue,  from 
whatever  source  derived,  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose  than  the  payment 
of  the  current  expenses  of  government,  and  the  payment  of  the  outstanding 
treasury  notes  due  and  payable,  when  the  consequence  of  other  appropria- 
tions might  be  an  increase  of  public  debt  to  be  contracted  under  this  act.' 

"The  design  of  the  amendment  was  that  the  money  should 
not  be  borrowed,  except  to  supply  a  deficiency  which  might  exist 
in  the  treasury  after  the  application  of  the  now  accruing  revenue, 
and  that  the  loan  shall  not  be  made  under  this  bill  to  take  up  in 
advance  the  outstanding  treasury  notes.  He  considered  it  would 
be  a  bad  operation  financially  to  redeem  these  notes  now  in  a 
stock  which  had  three  years  to  run. 

"  If  the  customs  were  increased,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
had  recommended,  those  notes  could  be  redeemed  by  the  accruing 
revenue.  And  the  object  of  the  amendment  was  also  to  make 
the  bill  what  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  said  it  was 
designed  to  be  —  an  authority  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  treasury, 
and  not  by  any  means  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  distribu- 
tion act. 

"  Mr.  Wbight  then  moved  to  renew  the  amendment  which  had 
been  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Sevier],  and 
was  rejected.  We  were  told  by  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Evans]  that  there  were  ten  millions  of  treasury  notes  outstanding, 
and  the  object  of  the  loan  created  by  the  bill  was  to  redeem  them; 
but  under  its  provisions  every  note  may  be  reissued.  He,  Mr, 
W.,  had  not  taken  the  full  scope  of  the  proposition  when  it  was 
first  submitted  by  his  friend  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Sevier],  but  the 
debate  which  succeeded  it  convinced  him  of  its  importance,  and 
he  thought  it  was  not  possible  that  it  could  be  rejected.  This 
bill  proposes  to  confer  the  power  of  borrowing  twelve  millions, 
and  the  power  to  reissue  treasury  notes  to  the  extent  of  six  or 
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eight  millions,  making  together  eighteen  or  twenty  millions. 
This  confers  power  on  the  executive  over  the  treasury  and  the 
credit  of  the  nation  in  duplicate.  He  knew  that  it  might  have 
the  appearance  of  disrespect  toward  the  Senator  to  reoffer  an 
amendment  which  had  been  rejected,  but  he  had  done  it  in  hopes 
that  Senators  might  turn  their  attention  to  it.  He  had  been 
engaged  for  two  days  in  arguing  with  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Evans]  against  taking  up  these  treasury  notes  before  they 
were  due,  but  he  had  no  expectation  that  it  was  contemplated  to 
have  the  loan  and  the  notes  both  in  operation.  [After  further 
discussion]  Mr.  Wbight  said  he  wished  to  modify  the  amendment 
so  as  to  cover  the  case  in  any  count,  so  that  it  should  not  be  law- 
ful for  Congress  to  reissue  treasury  notes,  no  matter  how  redeemed 
at  the  treasury.  He  did  not  wish  a  technical  vote  to  be  taken. 
It  mattered  little  in  what  light  the  existing  law  was  viewed;  the 
question  was  to  limit  the  expenditure.  [Mr.  Clay  hoped  the 
Senator  would  be  accommodated.]  Mr.  Wbight  then,  by  gen- 
eral consent,  modified  the  amendment  so  as  to  read : 

**  *And  be  it  fvnUwr  enacted,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawlhl  for  the  Secretary  of 

the  Treasury,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  reissue  any  treasury  note 

*  received  at  the  treasury  in  payment  of  any  public  debts,  nor  to  reissue  any 

SQCh  treasuiy  note  paid  or  redeemed  by  him  in  any  other  manner,  nor  to 

issne  any  other  notes  in  the  place  of  those  so  paid  and  received.' 

^  Mr.  Wbight  said  the  object  of  the  amendment  was  single 
and  simple.  What  he  wanted  was  that,  when  the  power  to  create 
a  loan  of  twelve  millions  was  conferred  on  the  executive,  the 
power  to  reissue  treasury  notes  should  cease.  Mr.  W.  referred  to 
the  law  authorizing  the  issuing  of  treasury  notes,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  department  under  it,  which  was  as  follows:  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  the  means  of  the  treasury  are  short,  and 
the  Secretary  issues  a  large  quantity  of  treasury  notes.  In  the 
middle  of  the  year  the  Secretary  finds  himself  in  the  possession 
of  five  or  six  millions  in  cash,  and  he  gives  notice  to  the  holders 
of  these  notes,  say  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  or  the  Bank  of 
America,  you  hold  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  trea- 
sury notes,  and  I  give  you  notice  that  in  sixty  days  I  will  redeem 
them.  He  does  so,  and  the  notes  are  redeemed.  Toward  the 
dose  of  the  year  the   Secretary  again  feels  himself  straitened 
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for  means^  and  notes  are  issued  in  place  of  those  redeemed  as 
above,  and  these  notes  run  the  full  amount  of  the  original  time 
on  their  face  —  to  wit,  one  year  from  the  time  they  are  reissued. 
And  now  what  sort  of  a  discretion  are  we  asked  to  confer  ?  He 
would  take  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Evans]. 
He  says  there  are  ten  millions  of  treasury  notes  outstanding. 
If  they  are  redeemed  before  their  date,  or  received  for  duties  one 
day  before  they  are  due,  every  dollar  of  them  may  be  reissued, 
and  they  may  run  the  whole  length  of  their  ori^nal  date.  And 
what  was  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  when  he 
calls  upon  us  to  vote  to  the  amount  of  six  millions  beyond  what 
we  suppose  he  even  asked  us  for  ?  Why,  that  to  refuse  it  would 
evince  a  suspicion  of  the  honor  of  the  President  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  He,  Mr.  W.,  had  usually  great  pleasure  in 
listening  to  the  Senator,  and  admired  the  ability  with  which  he 
sustained  himself,  and  he  had  writhed  under  the  severity  of  his 
denunciations  against  the  implicit  faith  in  the  executive  which 
he  attributed  to  the  friends  of  a  former  administration.  He 
could  not  but  rejoice  at  the  catholic  change  of  sentiment  in  the 
Senator  on  this  subject.  But  in  the  days  of  our  greatest  devo- 
tion to  the  executive  we  never  taxed  our  faith  to  the  extent  now 
proposed,  or  asked  our  opponents  to  yield  their  honest  convic- 
tions to  a  generous  confidence  in  the  probity  of  the  executive. 

"  Mr.  W.  said  if  Senators  supposed  the  opposition  to  be  actu- 
ated by  a  mere  wish  to  procrastinate,  they  did  them  wrong. 
Yesterday  they  had  tried  to  prevent  the  money  to  be  raised  by 
this  bill  from  being  applied  to  the  purposes  of  distribution;  and 
after  occupying  nearly  the  whole  day  in  the  discussion,  they 
failed.    To-day  we  have  tried  to  limit  the  amount  to  what  we 
believe,  and  what  we  are  justified  in  believing  by  the  official 
data,  and  the  statements  of  Senators  themselves,  to  be  the  actual 
wants  of  the  treasury,  and  in  this  we  have  also  failed.     And 
DOW,  at  the  last  moment,  we  have  detected,  through  the  vigilance 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Sevier],  a  power  by  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  go  far  beyond  what  we  had 
thought  the  already  unnecessarily  large  sum  provided  for  in  this 
bill,  and  this  duplicate  power  is  now  avowed  and  defended,  not, 
as  Senators  say,  that  they  will  both  be  exercised  at  once,  but  to 
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prohibit  the  exercise  of  either  would  be  to  impugn  the  honor  and 
good  faith  of  the  executive.  We  are  called  not  only  to  vote  the 
amount  of  loan  which  is  nominally  to  redeem  these  notes,  but  to 
allow  the  reissue  of  them;  to  permit  them  to  borrow  money 
under  either,  or  under  both.  When  did  we  ever  ask  of  honorable 
Senators  on  the  other  side  such  confidence  ?  Never.  And  when 
they  ask  it  of  us,  we  tell  them  it  is  unreasonable,  and  will  not  be 
granted.'* 

A  vote  was  taken  on  the  amendment,  which  was  lost — 
ayes,  19;  nays,  26.  The  bill  was  passed — ayes  23;  nays 
20  —  and  was  approved  by  the  President  July  21,  1841. 
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Chapter  XCVIL 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  BANKa 

A  bill  was  reported  to  recharter  six  banks  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  an  amendment  was  pending  to 
authorize  them  to  pay  out  and  circulate  the  notes  of  sus- 
])ended  banks  until  the  1  st  of  March,  1842.  In  the  debate 
on  this  question  Mr.  Wright  participated,  and  addressed 
the  Senate  as  follows : 

^^  Mr.  Weight  said  this  was  by  no  means  a  new  subject  in  the 
Senate.  He  noticed  yesterday  what  he  had  often  noticed  before, 
that  the  discussion  was  carried  on  as  if  the  proposition  was 
against  these  banks  receiving  the  notes  of  non-speoie-paying  insti- 
tutions, whereas  that  was  not  at  all  the  question  at  issue.  He 
had  noticed,  during  the  reading  of  the  provision  by  the  Chair 
this  morning,  that  the  prohibition  intended  by  the  amendment, 
now  sought  to  be  stricken  out,  was  against  the  paying  oiU  by 
those  banks  of  irredeemable  paper,  and  not  in  relation  to  the 
receiving  of  it  by  the  banks.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  was  to  prevent  these  banks  from  paying  out  paper 
absolutely  and  declaredly  irredeemable.  It  seemed  singular,  after 
forcing  through  this  body  a  national  bank  to  regulate  the  cui^ 
rency,  the  professed  and  boasted  object  of  which  is  to  abate  and 
finally  drive  out  of  the  country  all  irredeemable  paper,  the  same 
gentlemen  who  urged  so  prominently  and  determinedly  this 
object,  should  now  be  found  with  equal  zeal  and  earnestness 
exerting  all  their  powers  to  call  into  existence  six  local  banks  in 
this  District,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  circu- 
late paper  not  their  own,  but  of  other  institutions  which  avow 
they  are  not  prepared  to  redeem  their  issues,  and  will  not  redeem 
them.  These  District  banks  are  to  be  chartered  on  the  delusive 
condition  of  redeeming  their  own  issues  in  specie,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  to  be  protected  against  suit  and  liability  to 
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Buit,  by  issues  of  notes,  not  their  own,  for  the  payment  of  which 
they  are  not  liable,  and  which  neither  they  nor  any  one  else  will 
pay  in  specie.  They  are  to  be  anthorized  to  circulate  the  irre* 
deemable  currency  of  all  the  surrounding  States,  and  consequently 
will  not  circulate  their  own  notes  in  preference,  because  they 
would  have  to  redeem  them  in  specie. 

'^  These  District  banks  have  paid  Congress  a  visit  almost  every 
session  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing renewals  of  their  chaiters  for  short  periods,  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  always  voting  in  their  favor  on  every  question. 
They  declared,  each  time  they  voted,  that  it  was  the  last  vote  of 
the  kind  they  would  give — something  must  be  done  to  produce 
soundness  before  the  expiration  of  the  short  charters  at  each  time 
granted.    This  was  the  third  Congress  in  which  he  had  noticed 
this  course.    He  had  thought  the  charters  of  these  banks  had 
expired  two  years  ago  on  the  fourth  day  of  this  month,  and 
that  now  the  whole  two    years   allowed  them    to  close  their 
aflPairs  and  finally  wind  up  had  entirely  expired,  but  he  learned 
that  but  one  of  those  years  had  in  fact  expired  on  the  fourth 
of  the   present  month.     When  the    question   of    recharter  of 
these   banks  came  up  in   1837,  it  was  urged,  as  an  unanswer- 
able  argument,  that  while   all    the    other  institutions   of   the 
country  were  in  a  state  of  suspension  it  would  be  unjust  to 
require  these  banks  to  resume  and  sustain  specie  payments,  —  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  ask  them  to  pay  when  the  New  York 
and  eastern  banks  resumed.     Well,  the  New  York  and  east- 
em  banks  did  resume;  and  then  it  was  urged  that  these  Dis- 
trict banks  should  not  be  required  to  make  specie  payments 
while  the  banks  of  the  neighboring  States  were  in  suspension ; 
wait  till  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  resumed,  there  would  then  be 
a  sound  and  wholesome  currency.    The  Philadelphia  banks  and 
the  banks  of  the  neighboring  States  continue  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pension, the  District  of  Columbia  is  flooded  with  an  irredeem- 
able currency,  and  these  six  banks  must  be  chartered  to  remedy 
the  evil.     And  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?    By  authorizing  them, 
in  their  charters,  to  give  a  wider  circulation  to  this  irredeemable 
currency  !    If  it  is  urged  that  now  is  the  time  to  secure  a  redeem- 
able currency  in  this  District,  the  cry  is,  wait  till  the  great  regu- 
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later — the  national  bank^  forced  on  the  country  at  this  extraor- 
dinary convocation  of  Congi'ess — gets  into  existence,  and  when 
this  splendid  machine  is  in  full  operation  the  charter  of  these  six 
banks  will  have  given  it  something  in  this  District  to  operate 
upon;  these  banks  will  have  circulated  so  much  irredeemable 
currency  that  the  beautiful  effects  of  this  great  regulator  will  be 
more  advantageously  displayed. 

'^  A  good  deal  had  been  said  about  the  distress  of  this  District, 
and  the  great  cry-out  there  was  for  the  chartering  of  these  banks 
to  relieve  this  distress.  Well,  now,  when  did  this  distress  exist  ? 
Was  it  to  be  inferred  from  the  active  improvements  going  on  in 
this  city  ?  He,  Mr.  Weight,  had  not  within  his  recollection,  in 
any  one  season,  seen  so  many  buildings  going  on  or  such  a  gene- 
ral appearance  of  prosperity ;  and  all  while  there  is  not  a  bank  in 
the  District,  and  has  not  been  for  the  last  year.  It  is  said 
the  iri'edeemable  paper  of  the  surrounding  States  flows  in  here, 
and  that  every  business  man  complains  of  it  as  a  great  evil  which 
ought  to  be  abated.  The  abatement  of  the  nuisance  they  do 
want,  but  they  do  not  want  an  addition  to  this  circulation  of 
irredeemable  currency. 

^'  The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Smith]  said  yesterday  that 
he  never  voted  for  a  bank  charter  that  he  did  not  believe  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  people.  That  was  what  he  always  consid- 
ered in  preference  to  the  interests  of  those  concerned  in  the  cor- 
poration itself.  It  was  certain,  however,  that  most  of  the  local 
banks  of  this  country  had  issued  and  kept  in  circulation  an  irre- 
deemable currency,  declared  by  every  Senator  on  both  sides  of 
the  House,  day  after  day,  to  be  the  greatest  curse  that  ever 
afflicted  any  country,  and  for  the  cure  of  which  it  was  so  neces- 
sary to  establish  their  great  and  splendid  regulator.  The  Sena- 
tor and  himself,  Mr.  Wbight,  had  been  a  few  years  together  in 
this  body,  and  he,  Mr.  Wright,  doubted  if  the  Senator  had  ever, 
during  that  period,  been  called  upon  to  act  upon  the  charter  of 
one  of  these  banks  that  he  did  not  vote  for  the  bank  presented, 
and  in  doing  which  it  had  not  been  the  conclusion  of  his  mind 
that  these  and  aU  banks  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  He 
did  not  recollect  a  single  instance,  in  which  an  occasion  was  pre- 
sented in  this  body,  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  did  not  vote 
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for  a  bank  charter.  This  was  conclusive  proof  that  he  consid- 
ered all  banks  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  more  than  for  the 
benefit  of  the  corporations  themselves.  He,  Mr.  Wright,  did  not 
impugn  the  sincerity  of  the  gentleman  in  the  conclusion  to  which 
he  had  brought  his  own  mind,  for  he  really  believed  that  Senator 
thought  he  was  voting  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Certain  it 
was,  however,  that  the  people  did  not  benefit  by  an  irredeemable 
currency.  The  Senator,  he  thought,  in  his  votes,  had  been  in  an 
error  of  judgment,  not  of  purpose.  What  was  the  first  paper  pre- 
sented here,  at  the  present  session,  in  favor  of  the  bill  now  about 
to  pass  ?  It  was  read  from  the  Clerk's  table,  and  was  a  petition 
from  whom  ?  From  the  directors  and  stockholders  of  these  very 
banks.  What  did  it  say  ?  That  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the 
District  was  deplorable  for  the  want  of  banks  !  That  the  revival 
of  these  charters  was  asked  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  !  That 
the  people  were  in  distress  and  this  action  was  called  for  to  relieve 
that  distress.  The  extension  of  the  charters  was  not  desired  for 
the  benefit  of  the  corporators.  Oh,  no.  It  was  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people.  But  who  made  the  call?  Was  it  the  people 
themselves  ?  Certainly  not.  It  was  those  interested  in  the  cor- 
porations, the  stockholders  and  bank  officers.  And  they  said 
exactly  as  the  Senator  from  Indiana  said  yesterday,  that  it  was 
all  for  the  benefit  of  the  people ;  all  for  the  people,  nothing  for 
themselves. 

*'Bat,  with  regard  to  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  now 
under  discussion,  as  he  understood  it,  the  proposition  was  to  let 
those  six  banks  circulate  and  keep  in  circulation  all  the  irredeem- 
able paper  currency  they  can,  up  to  the  first  of  March  next.  By 
that  time  it  is  supposed  there  will  be  an  effectual  remedy  pro- 
vided in  the  new  fiscal  bank.  But  when  does  this  great  regula- 
tor go  into  operation  ?  As  its  friends  would  make  us  believe, 
months  before  that  time.  The  irredeemable  paper  currency 
which  it  is  to  sweep  out  of  existence  is  to  be  gathered  up  in  this 
District  by  these  six  banks,  that  the  great  regulator  may  show  its 
immense  and  beneficial  power,  by  clearing  it  all  out  with  one  fell 
swoop.  What  occasion  is  there  for  any  irredeemable  currency  in 
this  District  ?  Is  there  a  point  in  the  whole  Union  so  favorable 
for  the  maintenance  of  specie  payments  as  this  District  ?    Is  there 
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a  point  where  specie  payments  can  be  snstained  so  cheaply,  00 
oonveoiently  and  so  certainly?  None.  All  the  disbursements 
of  the  government  here  are  made  in  specie,  thus  presenting  daily 
a  quantity,  actually  circulated,  far  beyond  the  wants  of  the  Dis- 
trict banks.  He  concluded  by  hoping  the  modification  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  would  not  be  adopted,  and  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  would  be  retained.** 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing by  a  vote  of  ayes  30,  nays  14.  After  having  ])a8sed 
the  House,  the  bill  received  the  approval  of  the  President 
on  the  25th  of  August,  1841. 
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Chapter  XCVIII. 

DISTRIBUTION  OiT   PUBLIC  MONEYS. 

Distribution  of  the  public  moneys  to  the  several  States 
from  some  fund,  and  in  some  form,  was,  from  1836,  for 
many  years,  a  favorite  policy  of  the  whig  party.  Vari- 
ous plans  were  contrived  to  accomplish  this  object.  As 
the  public  lands  had  been  given  by  certain  of  the  States, 
or  purchased  with  common  funds  in  the  treasury,  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  derived  from  them  seemed 
to  be  the  favorite  one.  At  this  special  session,  called  by 
President  Harrison,  numerous  schemes  for  distribution 
were  presented  and  legal  provisions  proposed  which  Mr. 
Weight  believed  would  end  in  that,  if  not  so  designed 
by  the  authors.  Hence  his  various  discussions  were 
designed  to  defeat  any  such  purpose,  or  consequence. 
On  this  subject  he  thus  addressed  the  Senate : 

"  Mr.  Wright  said  :  Mr.  President,  I  have,  npon  a  former 
occasion,  discassed  at  large  the  proposition  for  the  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  to  the  States.  I 
do  not  propose  now  to  repeat  the  arguments  I  then  used,  or  to 
present  again  the  facts  then  presented.  It  is  enough  that  they 
remain  undisturbed,  with  a  single  exception,  and  that  I  will  now 
notice.  The  honorable  chairman  of  the  committee  who  presented 
this  bill  to  the  Senate  [Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana],  in  his  opening 
argument  in  its  favor,  did  me  the  honor  to  review  one  of  my 
constitutional  positions;  and  he  did  so  with  a  fairness  and  candor 
characteristic  of  the  honorable  Senator,  and  which  calls  for  a 
reply  from  me.  To  make  that  reply  in  the  same  spirit,  I  must 
first  etate  the  honorable  gentleman's  argument,  as  I  understood 
it,  and  I  invite  him  to  do,  what  I  am  sure  he  will  do  —  correct 
me  if  I  state  it  erroneously.  He  said  Congress  had  the  power 
*to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the 
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debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States,'  and  for  no  other  purpose.  That,  by 
necessary  consequence,  the  power  '  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts  and  ezcifies,'  did  not  extend  to  the  purpose  of  distribu- 
tion. That  the  money  so  brought  into  the  public  treasury  must, 
by  the  imperative  mandate  of  the  Constitution,  be  appropriated 
'  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States;'  and  that  the  power  to  distribute 
the  land  revenue,  or  any  other  portion  of  the  public  property,  or 
revenue,  must  be  found  in  a  different  constitutional  grant. 

^^  I  must  here  leave  the  argument  of  the  honorable  Senator  for 
a  moment,  to  recall  to  the  remembrance  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
country,  an  impoitant  admission  made,  and  position  assumed,  in 
the  course  of  the  extraordinary  proceedings  of  this  extraordi- 
nary session  of  Congress,  from  another  and  most  significant 
quarter.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clay], 
when  the  loan  bill  was  before  this  body,  and  was  resisted  upon 
the  ground  that  it  would  be,  in  effect,  if  it  was  not  designed  to 
be  in  fact,  a  law  to  authorize  a  loan  for  the  purpose  of  distribu- 
tion, stated  distinctly  that  it  was  not  intended  to  borrow  money, 
under  that  law,  to  enable  the  treasury  to  spare  the  land  revenue 
for  a  distribution  to  the  States,  but  that  it  was  intended,  when 
the  new  tariff  bill  should  come  up,  so  to  regulate  the  taxes  and 
duties  to  be  levied  and  collected  under  it  as  to  accomplish  this 
object.  He,  therefore,  avowed  the  policy  to  be  to  exert  the 
power  ^  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises '  for 
the  express  purpose  of  placing  in  the  treasury  the  means  to 
make  this  distribution.  This,  I  am  aware,  does  not  necessarily 
affect  the  argument  of  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  honorable  Senators  may  differ  in  their  views  upon  this 
point;  and,  while  their  policy  is  the  same,  and  their  object  the 
same,  they  may  entertain  different  opinions  as  to  the  principles 
upon  which  that  policy  is  to  be  sustained. 

^'  I  will  return  to  the  argument  of  the  honorable  chairman,  and 
see  if  there  be,  in  effect  or  in  principle,  any  essential  difference 
between  the  distinguished  gentlemen.  The  honorable  chairman, 
as  we  have  seen,  says,  '  Congress  can  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties 
and  so  forth,'  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  ^for  the  common 
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defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,'  and  for  no 
other  purpose ;  but  that,  under  another  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, all  the  money  and  property  of  the  country,  not  directly 
derived  through  the  exercise  of  this  power  'to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,'  is  within  the  broad  and  unlimited  discretion  of  Congress, 
and  may  be  disposed  of  in  any  manner,  and  for  any  purpose, 
which  shall  be  sanctioned  by  that  discretion.  This  I  understood 
to  be  the  position  assumed. 

"The  provision  of  the  Constitution  referred  to  and  read  was 
the  second  clause  of  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  that 
instrument,  and  is  in  these  words  : 

" '  The  Oongress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting,  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State.' 

"  The  power  here  conferred,  it  will  be  seen,  is  as  broad  as  the 
terms  *  territory '  and  *  property.'  It  is  a  power  over  *  the  terri- 
tory or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States;'  and, 
whatever  may  be  its  extent,  it  is  precisely  the  same  over  ^  the 
territory '  and  over  *  the  other  property.'  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, not  merely  the  natural,  but  the  necessary  construction  of 
the  clause,  that  the  power  conferred  upon  Congress  under  it 
extends  equally  to  everything  which  is  property  and  belongs  to 
the  United  States,  and,  consequently,  to  money  belonging  to  the 
United  States  as  well  as  to  any  other  description  of  propeity, 
and  as  well  to  money  derived  from  '  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and 
excises,'  as  to  money  deiived  from  the  public  lands,  or  from  any 
other  source. 

*'  Yet  the  honorable  chairman  seems  to  suppose  that  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  money  derived  from  '  taxes,'  etc.,  is  limited  to  the 
objects  of  expenditure  enumerated  in  the  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion granting  the  power  Ho  lay  and  collect  taxes,'  etc.,  and  that 
that  limitation  is  not  applicable  to  money  or  property  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  and  not  being  the  direct  proceeds  of  a  tax 
or  duty.  That  the  limitation  is  applicable  to  the  appropriation 
and  expenditure  of  money  collected  from  taxes,  duties,  imposts 
and  excises,  I  fully  agree  with  the  honorable  chairman ;  and  the 
only  difference  between  us  is  that  I  consider  the  limitation  equally 
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applicable  to  the  appropriation  and  expenditure  of  all  other 
moneys  belonging  to  the  United  States,  from  whatever  source 
derived.  My  construction  of  the  Constitution  is,  that  the  power 
of  Congress  to  raise  money,  and  its  power  to  expend  money,  are 
precisely  equal.  It  can  raise  money  ^  to  pay  the  debts  and  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States,'  and  for  no  other  objects;  and  it  can  constitutionally 
expend  money  ^  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,'  and  for  no 
other  objects.  This  is  my  reading  of  our  constitutional  powers 
in  these  particulars. 

''  I  will  put  a  single  case  to  the  honorable  chaiiman,  to  test 
the  practical  operation  of  his  doctrine.  He  says  Congress  can- 
not May  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,'  and 
distribute  the  money  to  the  States,  because  the  Constitution 
requires  that  the  money  so  raised  shall  be  applied  '  to  pay  the 
debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States;'  but  if  there  be  money  or  property  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  not  derived  directly  under  the  power 
Ho  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,'  such 
money  or  property  may  be,  by  a  law  of  Congress,  distributed 
to  the  States,  or  disposed  of  in  any  other  manner,  or  for  any 
other  object  which  the  discretion  of  Congress  may  select, 
because  the  Constitution  has  imposed  no  limitation  upon  the 
appropriation  and  expenditure  of  such  money  and  property, 
but  has  expressly  granted  to  Congress  the  power  ^  to  dispose  of 
and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting '  it.  Con- 
gress has,  by  the  Constitution,  the  express  power  *to  borrow 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,'  and  that  without  any 
limitations,  in  the  clause  conferring  the  power,  as  to  the  objects 
for  which  the  money  may  be  borrowed.  The  grant  of  the  power 
is  clear,  distinct  and  perfect;  and,  according  to  the  rule  of  con- 
struction adopted  by  the  honorable  chairman,  is  without  limit 
other  than  the  discretion  of  Congress.  We  pass  a  law,  then,  to 
borrow  money,  and  direct  the  distribution  to  the  States  of  the 
money  so  borrowed.  Is  there  anything  unconstitutional  in  this, 
according  to  the  argument  of  the  honorable  chairman  ?  Certainly 
nothing.    The  money  distributed  is  not  derived  under  the  power 
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to  *  lay  and  collect  taxes,'  but  tinder  the  power  *  to  borrow  money.' 
It  is  free,  therefore,  from  the  limitations  of  expenditure  imposed 
upon  money  derived  from  taxes,  and  is  subject  to  the  unlimited 
disposition  of  Congress  at  its  discretion.  Still,  the  money  bor- 
rowed creates  a  debt;  and  Congress  is  expressly  authorized  ^to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises  to  pay  the  debts ' 
of  the  United  States. 

"  I  now  reach  the  practical  argument  of  the  honorable  tjhair- 
man,  and  it  is  this:  Congress  cannot  lay  and  collect  taxes  to 
obtain  money  for  distribution  to  the  States,  because  the  Consti- 
tution limits  the  use  and  application  of  money  so  obtained ;  but 
Congress  can  borrow  money  to  distribute  and  then  lay  and  col- 
lect taxes  to  pay  the  debt  thus  contracted. 

"  I  cannot  say  a  single  other  word  to  make  this  point  of  the 
argument  more  clear  or  palpable;  but  there  is  another  view  of  it 
which  I  am  bound  to  take  in  the  connection,  and  it  is  this:  Con- 
gress cannot  '  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises ' 
and  distribute  the  money  to  the  States,  because  the  power  to 
raise  money  in  that  way  is  expressly  limited  '  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States; '  but  when  the  money  has  been  expended  in  build- 
ing ships,  forts  or  other  works  of  defense  the  limitation  in  the 
Constitution  has  been  fulfilled;  the  ships,  the  forts,  or  whatever 
else,  become  the  '  property '  of  the  country,  and,  upon  the  princi- 
ple contended  for  by  the  honorable  chairman,  are  subject  to  any 
disposition  which  the  unlimited  discretion  of  Congress  may 
choose  to  make  of  them,  under  the  constitutional  grant  of  power 
*  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
ing, the  territoiy  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States.'  The  ships,  the  forts,  the  arms,  therefore,  of  the  United 
States,  may  be  exposed  to  sale  as  well  as  the  public  lands,  to 
raise  a  fund  for  distribution ;  and  this  exercise  of  power,  as  well 
as  that  to  borrow  money,  may,  according  to  this  argument,  be 
brought  in  aid  of  this  corrupt  and  coiTupting  policy,  while  the 
taxing  power  must  follow  each  to  make  good  the  ruin  produced 
or  the  debt  contracted. 

^^Is  it  possible  that  such  is  the  system  of  government  which 
our  noble  fathers  of  the  Revolution  and  the  sages  of  the  conven- 
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tion  of  1787  intended  to  bequeath  to  us  ?  Did  they,  in  our  glorious 
Constitution,  intend  to  provide  that  Congress  should  not  lay 
taxes  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  separate  States,  but  that  the 
money  collected  from  taxes  should  first  be  converted  into  ships, 
or  forts,  or  arms  for  the  common  defense,  and  then  that  those 
ships  and  forts  and  ai*ms  should  be  again  converted  into  money 
to  be  distributed  to  the  States?  Did  they  intend  to  deny  to 
Congress  the  right  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  for  distribution,  and 
expressly  grant  the  power  *  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States'  for  that  purpose?  Can  Senators  reconcile  their 
minds  to  absurdities  so  monstrous  to  sustain  a  policy  so  suicidal 
both  to  the  States  and  the  Union  ? 

^'  As  it  is  not  my  intention  to  protract  this  argument  upon  this 
occasion,  I  will  leave  it  here  and  turn  my  attention  more  imme- 
diately to  the  amendment  under  consideration. 

"  The  proposition  is,  to  pledge  the  public  lands  to  the  public 
defenses  of  the  country,  naval  and  military,  as  a  substitute  for  a 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  those  lands  to  the 
States. 

"  Upon  this  subject  of  the  public  defenses  I  desire  to  glance  at 
the  past,  and  see  what  has  been  the  action  of  men  and  of  parties 
in  former  years,  and  especially  when  our  treasury  was  full.  Then 
there  was  a  party,  a  very  small  party  it  is  true,  here,  who  sought 
to  crowd  our  defensive  works,  and  to  sink  our  surplus  of  revenue, 
so  far  as  it  could  be  properly  done,  in  them.  I  was  a  member  of 
that  party,  and  went  with  it.  Propositions  were  made  to  this 
body  on  the  subject  of  the  fortifications,  which  called  for  appro- 
priations so  large  as  to  be  branded  with  the  charge  of  extrava- 
gance; and  I  gave  votes  upon  them  which  I  presume  may  have 
subjected  me  to  that  charge  before  my  constituents  and  the 
country.  My  reasons  for  my  course  were  that  our  defenses  were 
in  a  backward  state,  and  required  large  expenditures;  that  the 
country  had  the  money,  and  every  interest,  public  and  private, 
called  for  its  expenditure,  to  prevent  dangerous  and  hurtful  accu- 
mulations in  the  banks;  and  that  there  was  no  time  so  favorable 
for  the  construction  of  fortifications  and  other  works  of  defense 
as  when  the  treasury  was  full,  and  the  country  prosperous  and  at 
peace  with  all  the  world. 
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^^  Still,  this  policy  did  not  prevail,  and  why?  Because  this 
very  policy  of  distribution  interposed  itself.  It  was  not  then 
termed  distribution,  but  deposit;  but  we  are  now  told  by  its  then 
strongest  advocates  that  they  intended  it  as  a  distribution  in  fact, 
and  only  gave  it  the  name  and  form  of  a  deposit  to  secure  its 
success.  It  did  succeed;  and  while  the  appropriations  of  1835-36 
for  our  public  defenses,  military  and  naval,  were  rather  under 
than  over  the  general  average  in  amounts,  a  law  was  passed  which 
carried  from  the  national  treasury  to  those  of  the  States  more 
than  $28,000,000,  an  amount  more  than  sufficient  to  have  entirely 
completed  our  whole  system  of  land  defenses,  upon  a  plan  more 
extensive  than  any  one  now  thinks  of  adopting. 

^'  This  was  not  all.  At  the  following  session  of  Congress  the 
usual  fortification  bill  was  entirely  sunk  and  lost,  because  it  was 
not  permitted  to  carry  through  this  body,  as  a  rider  upon  it,  a 
further  provision  for  distribution  to  the  States.  Thus,  and  for 
such  a  reason,  the  entire  appropriation  for  fortifications,  for  the 
session  of  1836-37,  wholly  failed;  and  the  present  Secretary  of 
War  was  the  individual  who,  in  the  other  branch  of  Congress, 
proposed  the  rider,  and  thus  caused  the  destruction  of  the  bill. 

"  Now,  when  our  treasury  is  empty,  when  we  are  borrowing 
money  and  imposing  taxes,  and  when  the  republican  membei*s 
contend  for  limited  appropriations,  this  officer  comes  forward 
with  his  report,  recommending  a  larger  immediate  appropriation 
for  fortifications  to  be  made,  at  this  special  session  of  Congress, 
than  the  average  amount  heretofore  annually  appropriated  for 
that  object,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  presses  upon  Congress  the 
necessity  of  adopting  without  delay,  and  of  vigorously  prosecu- 
ting, a  system  of  land  defenses  alone,  which  he  says  will  require 
an  expenditure  of  more  than  $12,000,000. 

"Hence,  I  presume,  those  who  shall  now  advocate  moderate 
appropriations  in  this  branch  of  expenditure,  to  keep  down  our 
debt  and  lighten  taxation,  are  to  be  set  down  as  parsimonious 
or  indifferent  to  the  defense  of  the  country,  and  I  doubt  not  I 
shall  be  one  of  those  who  will  be  subjected  to  such  charges.  My 
course,  however,  has  been  and  shall  continue  to  be  plain  and  easily 
explained.  When  the  money  was  in  the  treasury,  I  preferred 
appropriating  it  to  the  defenses,  to  giving  it  away  to  the  States, 
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and  80  voted.  Not  so  with  those  who  favored  the  former  distri- 
bution. They  withheld  the  money  from  the  defenses  to  save  it 
for  distribution. 

"  How  will  it  be  between  the. parties  now?  We  have  again  the 
same  alternative  presented  to  us.  The  bill  proposes  to  give  away 
to  the  States  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and 
the  amendment  proposes  to  set  apart,  pledge  and  appropriate 
those  moneys  to  the  public  defenses.  I  cannot  -hesitate  in 
my  choice,  any  more  than  I  can  doubt  as  to  my  constitu- 
tional duty.  The  moneys  are  the  property  of  the  Union.  The 
treasury  of  the  Union  requires  their  use.  It  requires  them  to 
carry  on  the  system  of  defenses  necessary  for  the  safety  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Union;  and  we  are  forced  to  debate  the  question 
here  whether  Congress  will  make  this  disposition  of  them,  or  will 
give  them  away.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  if  these  proceeds 
be  taken  from  the  common  treasury,  an  equal  amount  of  money 
must  be  raised  by  loans  or  taxes  and  returned  to  that  treasury  to 
supply  the  deficiency  in  it  which  will  thus  be  created,  and  yet  the 
question  is  gravely  entertained  and  discussed,  whether  it  be  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  give  away  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  and  lay 
the  taxes,  or  to  retain  the  money  and  prosecute  vigorously  and 
efficiently  our  systems  of  national  defense.  Upon  such  questions 
I  cannot  entertain  doubts. 

"  Were  this  expensive  system  of  defenses  not  now  pressed  upon 
us  from  the  proper  official  quarters,  there  would  be  greater  seem- 
ing propriety  in  the  course  which  the  friends  of  this  distribution 
bill  propose  to  pursue;  and  really,  while  I  do  not  mean  to  make 
a  remark  which  can  have  a  peraonal  bearing  in  any  direction,  can 
gentlemen  hope  that  the  country  will  entertain  perfect  confidence 
in  the  sincerity  with  which  they  press  their  proposed  systems  of 
defense,  and  their  immediate  and  urgent  necessity,  if  they  reject 
an  amendment  of  this  character,  and  by  the  passage  of  the  bill 
give  away  the  only  means  which  the  treasury  can  spare  to  carry 
out  their  defensive  policy  ?  Will  they  not,  by  such  action,  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  possible  suspicion  that  the  public  defenses 
are,  with  them,  matter  of  talk,  while  the  distribution  of  the  pub- 
lic money  which  should  be  expended  upon  them  is  the  real  object 
to  be  reached  ? 
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'^  I  propose,  Mr.  President,  briefly  to  examine  the  interests  of 
my  own  State  in  reference  to  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  this 
amendment,  though  it  has  not  been  my  habit  to  discuss  very  exten- 
sively here  her  interests,  touching  any  subject  of  national  legis- 
lation, as  separated  from  the  general  interests  of  the  whole  Union. 
Nor  do  I  think  I  shall  subject  myself  to  such  a  charge  in  this 
instance,  as  the  more  immediate  local  interests  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  any  portion  of  her  citizens,  in  any  work  of 
national  defense,  does  not  separate  that  work  from  the  great 
system  of  defenses  for  the  whole  nation,  of  which  it  is  an  integral 
part;  nor  does  the  work  constructed  to  protect  our  commerce,  or 
defend  our  territory,  our  property  and  our  lives,  cease  to  be 
national  because  it  is  located  within  her  limits. 

"  Look,  then,  at  the  Atlantic  frontier  of  New  York.  There  we 
have  the  most  important  town  upon  the  continent,  the  commercial 
emporium  of  the  Union,  as  we  are  daily  told,  wholly  and  entirely 
defenseless.  The  protection  of  its  commerce  is  not  a  matter  of 
mere  local  concernment.  It  is  the  protection  of  a  very  large 
share  of  the  commerce  of  the  whole  Union.  Its  perfect  defense, 
therefore,  is  the  defense  of  the  property  and  interests  of  the 
Union,  as  well  as  of  New  York,  and  the  necessity  for  a  speedy 
completion  of  all  the  means  for  defending  that  important  point  is 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  interests  placed 
in  jeopardy  while  it  remains  so  perfectly  exposed. 

"  Look,  then,  at  the  Champlain  frontier  of  New  Fork.  Here 
we  have  a  navigable  lake  of  some  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
extent,  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  which  is  within  the  British 
territory,  while  the  remainder  in  within  our  own;  and  the  whole 
being  navigable  in  common  by  the  vessels  of  both  countries,  con- 
stitutes its  whole  coast,  in  effect,  a  frontier  contiguous  to  a 
foreign  power,  which  frontier  is  entirely  defenseless.  This  lake 
being,  for  the  most  of  its  extent,  the  boundary  between  the  States 
of  New  York  and  Vermont,  both  States  are  equally  exposed  by 
it,  in  case  of  a  war  with  England,  while  its  commerce  is  very 
important  to  both  States,  and  the  trading  towns  upon  its  border 
in  each  are  numerous  and  important,  and  demand  defense  and 
protection.  I  need  only  recall  to  the  minds  of  Senators  the  affair 
of  Plattsburgh   in    1814,   and   the  ever  memorable   victory  of 
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McDonough  upon  Lake  Ohamplain,  to  satisfy  them  of  the  impor- 
tance and  the  exposure  of  this  portion  of  the  frontier,  susceptible 
of  perfect  defense,  at  a  comparatively  moderate  expense,  by 
works  which  will  command  the  lake,  at  or  near  the  boundary  of 
the  British  territory.  Such  works  the  British  already  have  upon 
their  portion  of  the  lake,  and  such  works  we  should  have. 

"Pass  from  this  lake  west,  along  the  forty-fifth  degree  of 
latitude,  to  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  near  the  Indian  town  of  St. 
Regis,  and  New  York  has  a  land  frontier,  of  some  seventy  miles 
in  extent,  wholly  undefended.  This  portion  of  the  frontier  may, 
perhaps,  be  less  susceptible  of  protection,  from  works  of  defense, 
than  the  water  portions ;  but  its  condition  should  be  examined, 
and  whatever  can  wisely  be  done  should  certainly  be  done,  in 
preference  to  giving  away  the  money  of  the  country  without  an 
examination  into  its  exposed  condition. 

"  From  St.  Regis  to  Lake  Ontario  the  River  St.  Lawrence  is  the 
boundary  between  us  and  the  British  possessions,  a  distance  of 
some  120  to  140  miles.  For  almost  the  entire  distance  the  river  is 
navigable  and  navigated  by  steam  vessels,  and  for  the  whole  of 
the  upper  half  by  any  such,  and  any  other  vessels,  which  navi- 
gate the  lake  itself.  The  settlements  upon  each  bank  of  the 
river  are  nearly  continuous  throughout  this  whole  line,  while  the 
villages  and  trading  towns  upon  each  side  are  quite  numerous, 
in  some  cases  considerably  large,  in  many  instances  within  can- 
non shot  of  each  other,  and  in  almost  all  cases  within  cannon  shot 
from  the  opposite  shore.  Such  is  a  sketch  of  that  portion  of  the 
New  York  frontier.  The'  British  have  several  military  posts  and 
defended  positions  along  this  river,  and  we  have  nothing. 

"  Next  comes  our  frontier  upon  Lake  Ontario,  embracing  an 
extent  of  lake  coast  of,  I  suppose,  not  less  than  250,  and  perhaps 
nearer  300  miles.  A  reference  to  the  naval  force  which  we  were 
compelled  to  place  upon  this  lake,  during  the  late  war,  will  fur- 
nish ample  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  position.  I  believe 
our  navy  there,  before  the  close  of  that  war,  embraced,  in  actual 
commission  and  service,  a  class  of  vessels  superior  in  tonnage 
and  armament  to  any  we  had  upon  the  Atlantic  ocean,  while  two 
additional  ships  were  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  intended  to  mount 
more  than  100  guns  each.     Indeed,  my  present  impression  of  the 
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facts  is,  that  when  that  war  terminated,  our  naval  force  upon 
this  single  lake  was  rapidly  reaching  an  equality  in  weight  of 
metal  to  our  naval  force  upon  the  ocean.  The  hand  of  time  has 
long  since  annihilated  that  lake  fleet,  and  we  have  not  now  a 
floating  force  of  a  single  gun  upon  Lake  Ontario.  Our  public 
works  upon  the  land  ai*e  military  barracks  at  Sackett's  Harbor, 
not  constructed  for  defenses,  but  for  quarters  for  troops,  and 
some  recent  and  very  limited  expenditures,  by  way  of  repairs,  to 
the  old  military  works  at  Oswego  and  Fort  Niagara.  Still,  some 
of  the  largest  inland  towns  in  the  State  are  upon  and  within 
reach  from  this  lake,  and  the  whole  country  upon  the  American 
side  is  densely  settled,  and  one  of  the  most  wealthy  portions  of 
the  Union.  If  we  had  floating  defenses  upon  this  lake,  we  have 
no  fortress,  under  the  protection  of  which  vessels  of  war,  or 
armed  steamers,  could  rest  safe  from  the  attacks  of  a  hostile  force 
of  the  same  character. 

^'  At  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario  the  British  have  a  national  work 
of  the  first  class,  intended  to  command  the  entrance  to  the  lake 
from  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  abundantly  sufficient  to  protect  any 
fleet  of  any  description,  naval  or  commercial,  which  they  may 
require  upon  that  water.  I  may  be  under  a  mistake,  but  my 
impression  is  that  the  home  government  have  expended  annually, 
at  different  periods,  upon  this  single  work  alone,  a  sum  as  large 
as  that  we  sometimes  annually  appropriate  for  the  whole  fortifi- 
cations of  our  Union  —  the  sum  of  one  hundred  or  more  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  Viewing  the  vast  increase  of  population  and 
wealtn  and  trade  on  this  frontier,  since  the  close  of  the  late  war 
in  1815,  it  is  impossible  that  the  State  of  New  York  can  be 
insensible  or  indifferent  to  its  defenseless  condition  on  our  side, 
or  to  the  superior  vigilance  of  the  rival  power  upon  the  other 
side  of  that  inland  sea,  and  its  superior  preparations  for  a  state 
of  hostility.  I  hope  it  may  turn  out  that  the  Senate  may  feel 
these  powei'ful  considerations,  and  be  induced  from  them  to 
adopt  this  amendment. 

"From  Lake  Ontario  our  boundary  passes  through  the  narrow 
river  or  strait  of  Niagara  to  Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  miles.  Here  again  are  considerable  towns 
upon  each  side,  within  the  reach  of  cannon  from  the  opposite 
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shore.  Fort  Niagara,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Niagara  river 
from  Lake  Ontario,  is  probably  a  suitable  position  for  a  defen- 
sive work  at  that  point,  but  it  is  yet  in  a  very  inefficient  state. 

"A  frontier  upon  Lake  Erie  of  some  seventy  miles,  from  the 
head  of  the  river  or  strait  of  Niagara  to  the  Pennsylvania  line,  is 
also  in  New  York ;  and  here  again  is  presented  a  trading  town 
which,  in  point  of  population,  wealth  and  commercial  impor- 
tance, stands  in  the  ^rst  class.  Buffalo  is  a  town  now  with  a 
population  of  20,000  souls,  and  within  the  last  few  days  an  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Woodbridge]  gave  to  the 
Senate  the  number  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  steamboats  and 
other  commercial  vessels  at  and  from  that  port,  for  a  single 
period  of  two  weeks  within  the  present  season,  showing  an 
activity  and  amount  of  commerce  almost  incredible  for  an  inte- 
rior town.  Indeed,  this  point  is  the  key  to  the  whole  trade  of 
Lake  Erie  and  the  whole  vast  chain  of  lakes  above  it,  and  must 
ever  be  a  commercial  town  second  in  importance  to  very  few  in 
the  Union  not  located  upon  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts.  Still, 
it  is  entirely  undefended,  as  is  the  vast  lake  upon  which  it  is 
situate;  and,  with  all  other  large  and  flourishing  towns  upon  that 
take,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Michigan,  must  be 
perfectly  open,  in  case  of  hostilities,  to  any  incursion  of  an  enemy 
approaching  from  the  water. 

"  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  either  New  York  or  the  Union  can 
be  insensible  to  our  perfect  exposure  in  this  important  quarter  ? 
Or  that,  while  the  name  of  the  gallant  and  immoital  Perry  shall 
live  in  the  memories  of  his  countrymen.  Lake  Erie  will  be  thrown 
open  to  the  unresisted  possession  of  the  British  power?  And 
will  that  be  done  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  it 
may  give  away  the  money  which  should  defend  this  consecrated 
lake  ?  Can  I,  Mr.  President,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
State  of  New  York  upon  this  floor,  consent  to  such  a  policy  ? 
Can  I,  when  the  exposure  of  that  noble  State  is  such  as  I  have 
described  it,  and  when  its  highest  interests  are  thus  intimately 
connected  with  the  great  and  necessary  works  of  national 
defense,  military  and  naval,  hesitate  to  choose  between  these 
propositions  ?  Will  her  probable  dividends  under  this  distribu- 
tion law  compensate  her  for  the  risks  she  must  run  and  the  losses 
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she  mast  sastain  for  the  want  of  these  defenses?  It  seems  to  me 
not,  and  hence  I  hope  the  amendment  may  pass. 

^'  I  do  not  propose  to  advert  to  the  general  subjects  of  irrita- 
tion now  open  and  unsettled  between  this  country  and  Great  Bri- 
taiuy  and  which  may  lead  to  national  hostility.  They  have  been 
fully  and  eloquently  exhibited  to  us  by  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Linn]  on  my  light;  but  there  is  one  of  those 
subjects  so  peculiarly  connecting  itself  with  the  State  of  New 
York,  at  this  moment,  that  I  cannot  fail  to  notice  it.  I  refer  to 
the  case  of  McLeod,  now  waiting  his  trial  before  the  courts  of 
that  State  upon  the  charge  of  murder.  That  subject  has,  upon  a 
former  occasion,  occupied  the  earnest  and  interested  attention  of 
the  Senate,  but  as  an  important  question  in  regard  to  the  case  had 
then  been  ai'gued  and  remained  undecided  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  I  could  not  feel  that  it  would  be  delicate 
or  proper  in  me  to  take  part  in  that  debate.  The  decision  of 
that  court  is  now  before  the  public,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  say- 
ing,  upon  this  occasion,  that  the  result  to  which  the  court  came 
was  in  perfect  accordance  with  my  opinions  and  my  feelings. 
That  State,  in  the  whole  proceedings  in  the  case  of  McLeod, 
is  simply  asserting,  in  a  judicial  form  and  through  a  judicial 
course,  the  integrity  of  its  territory,  its  own  sovereignty,  and 
the  supremacy  of  its  own  laws  within  its  own  limits.  It  will, 
I  doubt  noty  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  until  those  impor- 
tant assertions  are  fully  made  and  sustained  by  the  full  and 
fair  and  impartial  trial  of  the  accused  before  a  jury  of  the  coun- 
try, and  by  the  independent  judgment  of  an  unprejudiced  and 
nnterrified  court.  Yes,  sir,  and  that  State  will  take  upon  itself 
ail  the  consequences  oi  that  course  which  this  government  shall 
leave  to  rest  upon  it,  while  it  will  not,  at  any  time,  be  insensible 
to  the  delicate  questions,  of  a  national  character,  which  may  con- 
nect themselves  with  or  grow  out  of  its  course. 

^^  I  do  not,  nor  would  I  for  any  earthly  consideration,  intimate 
an  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  McLeod.  I  hope  in 
my  heart  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  crime  with  which  he  stands 
charged,  and  if  he  be  not  guilty,  I  believe  he  will  meet  a  cheerful 
acquittal  at  the  hands  of  his  triers,  and  that  every  citizen  of  this 
whole  country,  whether  living  upon  the  frontier,  or  in  the  interior. 
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will  rejoice  to  know  that  the  crime  of  blood  is  not  upon  him.  If, 
however,  his  gailt  shall  be  clearly  shown  to  the  minds  and  con- 
victions of  an  intelligent  and  impartial  jury,  they  will  surely  pro- 
nounce it,  and  the  sentence  of  the  law  will  follow.  Then,  in  my 
estimation,  when  the  trial  shall  have  been  had,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  law  thereupon  pronounced  without  appeal,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  State,  the  integrity  of  its  territory  and  the  supremacy  of 
its  laws  will  have  been  fully  asserted,  and  the  execution  of  the 
vengeance  of  that  law,  in  case  of  conviction,  is  all  that  will  remain. 
That  will  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  of  the  State,  and  be 
subject  to  his  constitutional  power  to  arrest  that  execution  for 
any  causes  which  may  appear  to  him  to  call  for  his  interposition. 

*'*'  All  who  will  reflect  for  a  moment  as  to  the  pi*esent  location 
of  the  political  power  of  that  State,  must  know  that  I  venture 
any  remark  here  without  book  and  without  authority,  but  I  will 
not  permit  myself  to  doubt  that  the  executive  of  that  State,  if 
this  high  and  solemn  responsibility  shall  be  cast  upon  him,  will 
approve  himself  a  statesman  and  wise  magistrate  ;  that  he  will 
cheerfully  open  his  mind  to  every  fact  and  consideration,  national 
or  otherwise,  which  should  influence  his  conduct ;  that  be  will 
prove,  so  far  as  a  discharge  of  his  high  duties  are  concerned,  to 
his  own  country  and  to  the  world,  that  his  State  has  sought  to 
preserve  its  own  sovereignty,  not  to  pursue  vindictive  passion ; 
to  sustain  the  supremacy  of  its  own  law,  not  to  rush  improperly 
or  blindly  upon  the  vengence  of  that  law ;  to  assert  the  integrity 
of  its  territory,  not  to  pursue  to  the  death,  au  obscure  individual, 
if  wisdom  and  patriotism  shall  demand  the  exercise  of  his  pre- 
rogative of  mercy. 

'^  Still  the  pendency  of  this  exciting  case  cannot  fail  to  increase 
the  desire  and  the  interests  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the 
direct  and  prompt  and  efficient  application  to  the  public  defenses 
of  all  the  means  which  this  government  can  spare  for  that  branch 
of  expenditure.  Its  termination  may  produce  consequences  not 
now  foreseen  or  anticipated;  and,  in  any  event,  so  far  as  I  can  form 
an  opinion,  the  permanent  and  lasting  interests  of  that  great  com- 
mercial frontier  and  exposed  State  wUl  be  much  more  essentially 
promoted  by  the  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  to 
the  national  defenses,  than  by  their  distribution  to  the  States, 
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even  if  the  small  spots  upon  our  horizon  of  peace  were  to  be  now 
removed. 

"  Mr.  Wkight  observed  that  the  question,  stripped  of  all  delu- 
sion, was  whether  money,  raised  by  taxes  for  the  economical 
administration  of  the  general  government,  was  to  be  distributed 
to  the  several  States,  or  applied  solely  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  authorized  to  be  raised.  That  the  gentlemen  into  whose 
hands  the  present  administration  of  the  general  government  had 
fallen,  construed  the  question  in  the  sense  favorable  to  their 
system  of  distribution,  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  had 
passed,  by  the  power  of  their  majorities  in  Congress,  an  act  to 
raise  money  to  a  large  amount  by  borrowing  and  creating  a 
national  debt,  and  were  going  to  pass  another  act  by  the  same 
means  to  raise  money  by  additional  taxation  on  articles  of  gen- 
eral consumption,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  distributing  a  portion 
of  the  public  revenue.  They  are  so  impatient  to  borrow  money 
and  raise  taxes,  that  they  may  distribute  largely,  that  they  cau- 
not  even  wait  to  refund  the  treasury  what  has  been  advanced  to 
acquire  the  public  lands.  If  the  amendment  now  offered  is 
adopted,  they  say  the  whole  principle  of  their  bill  is  destroyed. 
They  want  the  principle  to  remain  untouched,  that  they  can 
borrow  money  and  raise  revenue  by  increased  taxation  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  lands  and  distributing  them,  and  so  go  on, 
taxing  and  borrowing  to  distribute,  and  distributing  to  create  a 
necessity  for  further  taxation  and  borrowing. 

"  The  States  have  to  be  bribed  to  wink  at  taking  money  out  of 
the  treasury,  that  the  people  may  be  taxed  to  put  it  back  again 
into  the  treasury,  and  then  the  States  bribed  over  again  that  the 
people  may  be  taxed  over  again.  And  so  it  is  to  go  on.  The  bill 
has  been  cunningly  devised  for  this  operation.  It  goes  on  to 
state  that  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  shall  be  distributed, 
and  then  it  provides,  nevertheless,  that  certain  deductions  are  to 
be  first  made.  And  what  are  these  deductions  ?  Why,  merely 
the  expense  of  bringing  them  into  market.  The  cost  of  the  raw 
material  is  left  out;  the  mere  expense  of  survey  and  clerk  hire  is 
refunded,  and  then  the  balance  is  distributed.  In  other  words, 
the  money  to  purchase  the  lands  or  extinguish  the  Indian  title  is 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  treasury,  from  the  taxes  levied  on  the 
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oountry,  through  its  consamption,  and  then  the  lands  or  the 
money  received  for  them  is  to  be  given  to  the  States,  as  if  they 
had  not  cost  a  dollar.  The  chairman  of  the  committee,  indeed, 
thinks  there  may  be  a  balance  due  from  the  treasury  to  the  public 
lands.  He  forgets,  when  he  says  this,  that  he  stated  quite  the 
reverse  in  his  opening  speech.  At  first  this  distribution  was  to 
last  but  five  years  ;  now  it  is  to  be  perpetual,  unless  the  bill  was 
repealed. 

'^  The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Smith]  made  a  grand  display 
of  the  resources  offered  by  this  immense  fund,  the  public  domain, 
assuming  that  there  were  yet  two  thousand  millions  of  acres  to 
be  disposed  of.  Well,  perhaps  he  was  right;  but  the  Senator 
forgot  to  state  the  whole  truth,  namely,  that  only  about  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  acres  had  yet  been  paid  for,  and  that  money  has 
to  be  borrowed,  and  taxes  have  to  be  raised,  to  pay  for  eighteen 
hundred  fniUiima  of  acres  more,  before  their  proceeds  can  be  dis- 
tributed. But  the  principle  is  established  in  this  bill,  and  who 
can  tell  the  extent  of  borrowing  and  taxation  which  is  to  be 
resorted  to  to  carry  out  the  whole  design  ? 

"  Mr.  Wright  said :  Mr.  President,  if  I  could  look  upon  this 
measure  in  a  less  serious  aspect  than  that  in  which  it  has  pre- 
sented itself  to  me,  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  from  its  first 
introduction  into  Congress,  many  years  since,  to  the  present 
moment,  I  should  not  attempt  to  detain  the  Senate  now,  at  this 
late  hour  of  the  day,  at  this  protracted  stage  of  the  debate,  and 
under  the  impatient  feeling  before  me,  with  a  single  remark.  As 
it  is,  and  viewing  the  bill  as  one  of  the  most  important  which 
has  ever  met  the  final  action  of  this  body,  while  I  must  ask  a 
few  moments  of  the  time  of  the  Senate,  I  will  promise  not  to 
trespass  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  reasonable  patience. 

^^  I  must,  therefore,  defend  myself  at  the  commencement  by 
saying  that  I  do  not  propose  to  touch  a  single  ground,  constitu- 
tional or  otherwise,  upon  which  this  measure  has  been  originally 
attempted  to  be  sustained.  I  consider  all  those  grounds  already 
taken  from  under  it.  Not  a  single  vestige  of  the  original  distri- 
bution principle,  as  advocated  here,  whether  as  applicable  to  the 
land  revenue,  or  to  a  general  surplus  of  revenue,  remains  to  those 
who  now  press  this  policy.     Yet  it  is  pressed,  and  various  great 
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and  leading  positions,  most  intimately  connected  with  it,  are  fully 
admitted  upon  all  sides  of  the  House,'  and  of  the  argument. 
These  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of 
the  Senate,  before  I  proceed  to  the  particular  provisions  of  the 
bill,  which  it  is  my  main  object  to  notice,  though  it  will  compel 
me  to  a  repetition  of  what  has  again  and  again  been  said,  in  the 
course  of  the  tedious  action  of  the  Senate  upon  this  deeply  inter- 
esting measure, 

"  First,  then,  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  now  no  surplus  revenue 
to  distribute.  That  time  has  gone  by,  and  now  an  empty  trea- 
sury stares  us  in  the  face.  To  shut  its  doors,  we  have  already, 
during  the  present  session,  authorized  a  loan,  upon  the  credit  of 
the  people,  of  $12,000,000,  and  yet  we  are  told,  almost  daily,  by 
the  honorable  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  this 
body  [Mr.  Clay,  of  Kentucky],  that  a  further  loan  is  expected  to 
be  required  before  this  year  shall  leave  us;  that  before  the  month 
of  December  shall  have  passed  away,  the  wants  of  the  treasury 
alone  will  compel  us  to  resort  again  to  the  public  credit  for 
means  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  government.  There'  is  cer- 
tainly, then,  no  surplus  for  distiibution  to  the  States. 

''Another  admission,  equally  material,  is  that  every  dollar 
taken  from  the  public  treasury  by  this  bill  must  be  supplied, 
dollar  for  dollar,  by  new  taxation,  or  further  loans,  to  enable 
that  treasury  to  meet  the  calls  upon  it  for  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  government.  This  admission  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  bill  to  impose  the  taxes  is  now  before  us,  and  treading  upon 
our  heels,  while  we  are  voting  this  gratuity  to  the  States.  The 
advocates  of  that  bill  press  it  upon  us,  and  declare  that  it  is 
intended  to  supply  to  the  treasury  the  money  which  this  measure 
takes  from  it.  I  am  authorized,  therefore,  to  make  the  declara- 
tion that  the  revenue,  or  tax  bill,  is  arranged  to  meet  this  gratuity 
to  the  States,  and  that  such  is  its  design  and  object. 

"  A  still  further  admission  is  made,  as  proved  by  the  recorded 
votes  of  the  Senate,  in  the  course  of  its  action  upon  this  bill. 
This  admission  is  that,  in  case  of  need,  the  money  to  make  this 
distribution  is  to  be  borrowed  upon  the  credit  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  an  addition  to  the  existing  public  debt  to 
be  made  to  accomplish  this  object,  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
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sum  to  be  distributed.  I  refer  to  the  repeated  propositions 
offered  to  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  declare  that  the  distribution 
should  not  be  made,  when  a  resort  to  loans  and  an  increase  of 
the  public  debt  should  be  the  necessary  consequence,  and  to  the 
recorded  votes  of  the  Senators,  by  which  every  such  amendment 
has  been  rejected,  as  the  highest  proof  of  this  admission. 

"  These  are  but  repetitions  of  remarks  which  have  been  i*epeat- 
edly  made  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  but  I  prefer  to  put  them 
in  the  distinct  form  here  given.  I  have  to  add  that  most  of  the 
further  points  which  I  had  proposed  to  myself  to  discuss  have 
been  better  presented  by  those  who  have  pi*eceded  me,  and  that 
I  am  thus  relieved  from  a  tedious  argument. 

^^•I  had  intended  to  have  examined  the  financial  policy  of  levy- 
ing taxes  to  raise  money  for  distribution,  and  to  have  shown  that 
the  least  loss  to  the  community  must  be  the  expense  of  collecting 
the  tax,  say  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  upon  the  money  thus  accu- 
mulated; but  this  point  has  been  fully  examined  by  the  honorable 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun]  on  yesterday,  and 
again,  to-day,  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Woodbury],  and  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  views  they  have 
presented. 

''  There  is  a  further  aspect  of  the  case  in  the  same  connection, 
however,  which  I  believe  they  did  not  present,  and  which  shows 
a  further  consequent  loss  to  the  people  generally,  to  follow  from 
this  mistaken  policy,  as  ceitain  and  perhaps  much  more  extensive, 
though  not  as  general,  as  that  of  the  cost  of  collection  of  the 
tax  ;  I  refer  to  the  influence  of  the  protective  duties  which  this 
distiibution  bill  may  make  it  necessary  that  we  should  impose  or 
continue.  The  statement  of  the  proposition  will  be  the  proof  of 
its  soundness.  If  we  raise  a  revenue  by  a  duty  upon  an  article 
of  import  which  comes  in  competition  with  an  article  of  domes- 
tic manufacture,  the  necessary  consequence  is,  that  the  price  of 
the  domestic  aiticle  in  the  market  is  raised  to  the  price  of  the 
imported  article,  while  the  price  of  the  latter  must  be  regulated 
by  the  duty  imposed  upon  it,  that  duty  being  a  part  of  the  cost 
in  our  market.  This  increase  of  the  price  of  the  domestic  arti- 
cle to  its  consumer,  in  consequence  of  the  duty  upon  the  foreign 
competing  imported  article,  is  an  entire  loss  to  the  community. 
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as  the  excess  of  price  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  domestic 
manufacturer,  and  not  into  the  public  treasury;  and  therefore, 
while  it  is  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  does  not  contri- 
bute to  the  distribution  fund,  or  in  any  way  aid  the  policy  which 
causes  it.  To  this  extent,  then,  this  bill  must  tax  the  country 
without  any  benefit  to  its  own  policy,  and  for  the  mere  advan- 
tage of  the  manufacturing  interests.  Is  this  one  of  the  objects 
of  its  friends,  and  one  of  the  elements  of  its  support  ? 

^^  In  the  same  connection  is  another  tendency  of  this  measure. 
The  distribution  is  to  the  States  in  their  corporate  capacities,  and 
the  avowed  object  and  great  purpose  is  to  aid  and  assist  and 
strengthen  the  sinking  credit  of  the  debtor  States;  to  give  them 
something  to  meet  the  claims  for  interest  now  making  against 
them  upon  existing  loans,  something  toward  the  payment  of 
their  debts  already  contracted.  This  is  proposed  to  be  done  by 
the  indirect  application  of  the  powers  of  this  government  to 
impose  taxes,  in  the  shape  of  duties  upon  imports.  The  honor- 
able Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Archer],  in  his  argument,  has 
discussed  the  relative  tendencies  of  the  two  modes  of  taxation — 
the  direct  and  indirect — and  has  told  us  with  great  confidence 
that  the  indirect  is  far  the  cheapest  of  the  two.  It  is  far  the 
most  insidious,  far  the  least  palpable  in  its  exactions  and  oppres- 
sions, far  the  least  likely  to  incur  the  censure  and  condemnajiion 
of  a  vigilant  and  jealous  people;  but  that  it  is  even  the  cheapest 
is  yet  to  be  shown  to  my  satisfaction.  That  it  is  the  most 
dangerous,  the  most  unequal  and  the  most  unjust,  and  most 
especially  when  applied  to  the  existing  State  debts,  is  easily 
demonstrable. 

**  Upon  what  are  those  debts  a  charge  now  ?  Upon  the  tax- 
able property  of  the  State  which  has  contracted  and  owes  them. 
If  the  State  be  left  to  pay  them,  the  taxes  to  meet  the  payments 
must  be  levied  upon  that  property,  and  it  will  be  made  to  pay 
the  debts  in  just  proportions.  Then  the  man  worth  $100,000 
will  pay  one  hundred  times  as  much  as  the  man  worth  but 
$1,000.  This  will  be  a  just  measure  of  payment,  especially  so 
for  the  existing  State  debts.  These  debts  have  been  contracted, 
almost  without  a  solitary  exception,  to  construct  works  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  roads,  canals  and  railroads,  within  the  indebted 
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States.  The  greatest  benefit  sought  and  expected  from  these 
works  is  the  increased  value  they  give  to  the  property,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  soil,  of  the  State.  That  property,  therefore,  and 
especially  that  soil,  with  its  enhanced  value,  are  the  peculiarly 
appropriate  objects  for  taxation  to  pay  the  expenses  of  these 
works,  and  the  debts  contracted  for  their  construction.  In  this 
way,  and  in  this  way  only,  can  the  proper  connection  between 
the  burdens  and  benefits  of  the  internal  improvement  policy  be 
preserved. 

''What  classes  of  the  citizens  of  a  State  are  peculiarly  and  per- 
manently benefited  by  these  works  ?    Is  it  not  the  property  hold- 

« 

ers,  and  most  especially  the 'owners  of  real  estate?  And  should 
not  they  be  made  to  pay  at  least  their  proportion  of  the  tax 
according  to  the  increased  value  of  their  property,  when  taxes 
must  be  levied  to  pay  for  and  support  the  works?  Of  what 
benefit  are  the  canals  and  railroads  of  a  State  to  its  day  laborers 
who  are  without  property  ?  They  may  be  calculated  to  cheapen 
to  such  a  man,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  the  necessanes  of  life; 
but  the  probabilities  are  that  the  wages  of  his  labor  will  be  made 
to  conform  to  any  influence  of  that  sort,  so  as  to  leave  him  exactly 
where  he  would  have  been  without  such  improvements.  Should 
he,  then,  be  made  to  pay  equally  with  the  man  of  wealth,  the 
extensive  planter  and  landholder,  toward  the  taxes  which  the 
construction  of  these  works  has  rendered  necessary?  Let  him 
pay  according  to  his  substance,  his  taxable  property,  —  and 
should  he  pay  more  ?  Will  equality  and  justice  take  more  from 
him  ?    Most  certainly  not. 

''  And  yet  the  policy  of  this  bill  is  to  take  more,  much  more, 
from  him;  to  tax  him  equally  with  the  man  of  wealth  and  the 
extensive  owner  of  real  estate.  Its  effect  is  to  relieve  the  pro- 
perty of  the  State  from  the  tax,  and  impose  it,  per  capita^  upon 
the  citizens.  Instead  of  levying  it  upon  the  land  and  goods  of 
the  citizens  at  their  fairly  assessed  values,  it  is  to  be  entirely 
levied  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  the  poor  must  consume 
equally  with  the  rich ;  upon  the  tea  and  coffee  and  sugar  and  salt 
which  ai-e  upon  the  tables  of  all,  and  which,  in  this  country  and 
under  our  institutions,  should  be  permitted  to  remain  upon 
the  tables  of  all.     What  equality,  what  justice,  is  there  in  such 
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a  measare  of  taxation  for  snch  an  object, — in  thus  levying 
taxes  to  pay  for  canals  and  railroads,  which  are  to  enhance 
to  the  man  of  wealth  the  value  of  his  possessions,  while  they 
wholly  supersede  the  employment  of  many  classes  of  laborers  ? 
Under  this  mode  of  collecting  the  taxes  to  pay  for  these  works, 
the  man  worth  his  $100,000  may,  nay,  in  thousands  of  instances 
wiU,  be  made  to  pay  a  less  sum  than  the  man  worth  $1,000,  ay, 
than  the  man  not  worth  one  cent  of  property  in  the  world,  and 
whose  hands  are  his  only  fortune.  The  poor  have  wives  and 
children  and  families  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  those  wives  and 
children  and  families  must  be  clothed  and  fed.  They  must  have 
tea  and  coffee  and  sugar  and  salt,  and  they  should  have  them, 
for  the  time  has  gone  by,  in  this  country,  when  these  articles  are 
to  be  talked  about  as  luxuries.  They  are  among  our  necessaries 
of  most  universal  consumption,  and  must  and  should  remain  so; 
and  yet  they  are  to  be  selected  as  the  objects  for  taxation  to  raise 
money  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  States,  contracted  to  construct 
works  of  internal  improvement  designed  and  calculated  only  to 
beneiit  those  who  hold  property.  The  taxing  power  of  this 
government  is  to  be  diverted  from  its  legitimate  exercise  to  raise 
federal  revenue,  and  is  to  be  wielded  for  the  sole  and  exclusive 
use  and  benefit  of  the  States,  and  that,  too,  in  a  way  to  work 
this  flagrant  inequality  and  injustice  and  cruelty;  and  all  this  ii^ 
to  be  done  to  shield  the  members  of  the  State  Legislatures  from 
the  unpopularity  of  exercising  the  equitable  taxing  power  of  their 
respective  States,  and  to  protect  the  property  holders  of  the 
States  from  the  payment  of  their  just  proportion  of  the  taxes 
required  to  liberate  their  State  governments  from  the  embarrass- 
ments in  which  the  fostering  of  their  interests  has  involved 
them. 

*'  I  am  aware,  Mr.  President,  that  this  bill  is  to  pass  this  body, 
and  that  it  is  to  become,  in  some  form,  the  law  of  the  land.  It 
is  too  late  to  reason  against  the  combination  of  interests,  pecu- 
niary and  political,  which  are  bearing  forward  this  monstrous 
policy;  but  can  a  wise  and  just  people  give  to  it  their  sanction? 
Will  they  consent  to  grind  the  poor  into  the  dust  by  taxation, 
or  deprive  them  of  every  comfort,  that  the  rich  may  escape  a 
just  burden  ?    I  hope  and  trust  not. 

76 
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^'  My  principal  object  in  rising  was  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  House,  of.  the  President,  and  of  the  country,  to 
two  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  which  have  not  been  commented 
upon  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  my  mind,  and  which,  if  there  be  any 
sort  of  relationship  between  this  measure  and  the  Constitution^ 
it  appears  to  me  must  stamp  it  with  palpable  and  flagrant 
unconstitutionality. 

^'  I  refer,  first,  to  the  rule  of  distribution.  The  bill  came  here 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  with  a  correct  constitutional 
rule,  if,  indeed,  there  can  be  any  constitutional  rule  for  giving 
money  from  the  federal  treasury  to  the  States,  i^hich  I  not  only 
do  not  admit,  but  positively  deny.  Yet,  admitting  for  the  sake 
of  the  argument,  and  I  do  even  that  unwillingly,  that  a  distri- 
bution can  be  constitutionally  made,  is  there,  can  there  be  a 
doubt  that  the  rule  of  distribution  must  be  that  of  taxation  to 
be  constitutional  ?  Do  not  let  Senators  forget  that  the  money 
distributed  to  the  State  governments  under  this  bill  is  imme- 
diately to  be  collected  from  the  people  of  the  States  by  taxation; 
and  will  it  be  contended  that  each  State  should  not  receive  what 
its  own  people  pay,  subtracting  the  expenses  of  collecting  the 
tax  ?  Such  was  the  provision  of  the  bill  when  it  came  here. 
The  distribution  was  to  be  made  upon  the  federal  representative 
population,  which  is  the  constitutional  basis  for  representation 
and  taxation.  The  Senate  has  thought  it  wise  tp  alter  this  rule 
and  direct  the  distribution  to  be  made,  not  upon  the  basis  of 
population  and  taxation,  but  upon  the  federal  representation  in 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  combined;  thus  drawing  in  this 
body,  where  all  the  States  are  represented  equally  without  regard 
to  population,  and  making  it  one  of  the  data  upon  which  the 
right  of  each  State  to  its  distributive  share  is  to  be  ascertained. 

.^^  The  gross  inequality  and  injustice  of  this  rule  of  distribution 
will  be  made  perfectly  manifest  by  a  few  comparisons:  $3,000,000 
is  the  sum  which  it  is  supposed  the  lands  will  annually  yield, 
and  the  sum  which  is  expected  to  be  annually  distributed ;  and 
$3,000,000,  therefore,  is  the  sum  to  be  annually  raised  by  new 
taxes,  to  supply  in  the  treasury  that  deficiency  which  this  bill  is 
to  create.  Take  the  States  of  New  York  and  Delaware  for  the 
comparison.    The  constitutional  rule  for  levying  the  taxes  is 
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that  of  federal  ropresentative  population.  By  this  rule,  when 
the  $3,000,000  is  to  be  ooUeoted  in  taxes,  New  York  must  pay 
forty  dollars  where  Delaware  pays  one  dollar.  When  the 
$3,000,000  is  to  be  distributed  to  the  States  under  this  bill,  for 
every  forty  -two  dollars  which  are  paid  to  New  York,  three  dol- 
lars are  to  be  paid  to  Delaware.  Delaware,  then,  as  compared 
with  New  York,  contributes  to  the  fund  as  one  to  forty,  under 
the  rule  of  the  Constitution,  and  receives  from  the  fund  as  three 
to  forty-two,  under  the  rule  fixed  by  the  bill.  Can  this  be  con- 
stitutional ?  If  Congress  can  constitutionally  make  the  distribu- 
tion at  all,  must  it  not  be  made  by  the  same  rule  by  which  the 
Constitution  compels  it  to  collect  the  money  ?  Will  gentlemen 
contend  that  Congress  can  constitutionally  compel  New  York  to 
pay  taxes,  to  accumulate  a  fund  to  be  given  to  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware ?  This  bill  will  do  so.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  con- 
sequence. 

^And  another  and  more  alarming  consequence  must  also 
follow.  If  Congress  can  depart  at  all  from  the  constitutional 
rale  of  taxation  in  making  a  distribution  of  this  fund,  it  can 
depart  to  any  extent;  it  cannot  vai*y  the  rule  of  taxation,  but, 
when  the  money  is  collected,  it  can  give  to  each  State  an  equal 
sum ;  it  can  give  the  whole  to  one-half  of  the  States,  and  to  the 
others  nothing;  or  it  can  give  the  whole  to  a  single  State.  If 
the  rule  of  distribution  is  not  governed  by  the  Constitution,  but 
the  mere  discretion  of  Congress,  there  is  no  limitation  upon  the 
inequality  and  injustice  which  may  be  practiced.  Under  this 
bill  as  it  is,  Delaware,  compared  with  Pennsylvania,  contributes 
to  the  fund  to  be  distributed  as  one  to  twenty-eight,  and  receives 
from  it  in  the  distribution  as  one  to  ten  ;  and  if  this  be  constitu- 
tional, so  would  be  a  law  which  should  compel  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware  to  raise  a  fund  by  taxation  in  the  proportions  of  twenty- 
eight  to  one,  and,  when  raised,  to  divide  it  equally  between  them. 
Will  any  man  stand  up  and  say  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  sanctions  such  injustice? 

^^  Another  provision  of  the  bill  is  open  to  the  same  objections, 
if  possible,  more  strongly  and  palpably  exhibited.  I  refer  to  the 
provision  which  gives  to  the  new  States  ten  per  cent  from  the 
entire  fund,  before  the  general  distribution  to  all  the  States  is 
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entered  upon.  This  provision  exemplifies  practically  the  sound- 
ness of  one  of  the  positions  above  taken.  It  is,  in  effect,  to  raise 
a  fund  by  taxation,  according  to  the  constitutional  rule,  from 
all  the  States,  and  give  the  whole  money  to  a  part  of  them. 
Suppose,  again,  the  whole  fund  for  annual  distribution  to  be 
$3,000,000 ;  then,  by  the  provision  under  consideration,  $300,000 
of  the  amount,  just  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  are  first  to  be  taken 
out  and  paid  to  certain  States  named,  in  unequal  and  arbitrary 
proportions,  not  according  to  their  population,  or  representation, 
or  taxation,  but  dependent  upon  the  location  of  the  lands  which 
shall  happen  to  have  been  sold  for  the  given  year.  Hence  it  may 
well  happen  that  some  of  these  favored  States,  for  some  years, 
may  not  receive  as  much  from  this  ten  per  cent  fund  as  the 
same  State  will  be  compelled  to  contribute,  in  taxes,  to  make 
good  to  the  treasury  its  subtraction  from  it.  Whether  this  may 
be  so  or  not,  however,  the  $300,000  is  a  fund  to  be  annually 
raised  in  taxes  from  all  the  States,  according  to  the  constitutional 
rule  of  taxation,  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  use  of  a  small  number 
of  designated  States.  Of  this  fund  of  $300,000,  New  York  must 
pay  forty  parts  out  of  242  parts,  almost  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
amount,  and  must  receive  back  nothing.  She  must  pay  almost 
$50,000  annually  to  this  fund,  from  which  she  is  to  receive  not 
one  cent.  Can  the  Constitution  authorize  such  exactions  for 
such  uses  ?  Can  we  compel  all  the  States  to  pay  taxes  for  the 
separate  and  exclusive  local  use  of  a  single  State,  or  a  small  num- 
ber of  the  States  ?  It  cannot  be.  Such  powers  are  not  given  to 
this  general  Legislature  by  that  instrument. 

*'  I  have  heard  but  one  reason  attempted  to  be  assigned  for  this 
invidious  grant  to  a  few  States,  and  that  one  is,  that  the  xx&w 
States  are  so  rapidly  increasing  in  population,  in  comparison  with 
the  old,  that  if  the  distribution  were  by  a  uniform  rule  upon  each 
census,  before  the  expiration  of  each  period  of  ten  years,  from 
one  census  to  another,  their  population  would  far  exceed  the  dis- 
tributive share  they  would  receive  by  the  old  census,  and  hence 
that  this  ten  per  cent  per  annum  extraordinary  upon  the  whole 
fund  should  be  given  to  them.  Does  this  argument  avoid  at  all 
the  constitutional  difficulty  ?  Is  the  constitutional  rule  of  taxa- 
tion changed  as  to  them,  in  consequence  of  their  change  of  popu- 
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lation  ?  Certainly  not.  If  Congress  were  to  apportion  the  three 
znillions  in  a  tax,  the  proportion  for  each  State  woald  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  then  last  census;  and  although  a  particular  State 
should,  in  point  of  fact,  have  doubled  its  population  after  the 
taking  of  that  census,  yet  Congress  could  not  constitutionally 
increase  its  quota  of  tax  beyond  what  the  census  would  impose. 
Take  the  other  side  of  the  question.  Suppose  one  of  the  old 
States  should  have  lost  a  large  share  of  its  population  at  the  time 
of  the  imposition  of  the  tax,  could  Congress  consider  it,  and 
lighten  its  burden?  Surely  not.  Its  quota  of  tax  would  be 
ascertained  by  the  then  last  census,  and  no  regard  whatever  could 
be  constitutionally  paid  to  any  change  of  population  subsequent 
to  the  census.  The  Constitution  has  not  only  graduated  repre- 
sentation and  taxation  upon  population,  but  it  has  fixed  the 
periods  when  that  population  shall  be  ascertained,  and  knows  no 
change  between  those  periods.  If,  then,  this  be  the  rule  for  the 
burdens,  so  also  should  it  be  for  benefits;  and  it  would  be  as 
constitutional  to  say  that  the  representation  of  the  new  States 
ought  to  be  apportioned  more  frequently  than  once  in  ten  years, 
on  account  of  their  rapidly  increasing  population,  while  their  lia- 
bility to  taxation  should  remain  stationary,  as  to  contend  that 
their  distributive  shares  under  this  bill  should  be  increased  beyond 
the  ratio  for  the  other  States,  while  their  liability  for  the  taxes 
which  supply  the  fund  to  be  distributed  is  not  changed.  This 
reason,  therefore,  does  not  help  out  the  case  from  the  objection 
of  principle,  and  it  is  upon  the  ground  of  principle  alone  that  I 
have  intended  to  discuss  these  two  objectionable  provisions. 

^'  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  here.  I  do  not  envy  the 
new  States  anything  they  are  to  receive  under  this  bill.  I  do  not 
think  they  get  too  much  for  the  sacrifice  they  will  be  compelled 
to  make,  for  I  believe  in  my  heart  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
blighting  measures  to  them  which  was  ever  presented  to  Con- 
gress, or  which  the  wit  of  man  could  devise  against  their  quiet 
and  prosperity. 

^' There  is  another  principle  violated  by  these  provisions  of 
this  bill,  to  which  I  must  give  a  moment's  attention.  This  whole 
policy  of  distributing  to  the  States  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands,  was  originally  rested  upon  the  deeds  of  cession 
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from  cei-tain  States  to  the  United  States  of  their  unlocated 
domaiiL  The  States,  it  was  said,  had  made  these  cessions  for  a 
particular  purpose,  tlie  payment  of  the  debt  of  the  Revolution ; 
and,  that  debt  being  paid,  that  the  States  themselves,  and  not  the 
federal  government,  should  enjoy  the  surplus  proceeds.  All 
these  assumptions  have  been,  over  and  over  again,  shown  to  be 
unfounded  in  fact,  and  wholly  insufficient  to  sustain  this  measure 
if  they  were  well  founded,  inasmuch  as  but  a  mere  fraction  of 
the  lands  which  remain  unsold  are  within  the  ceded  teriitory; 
but  for  the  purposes  of  this  argument  I  will  suppose  that  these 
positions  are  well  assumed,  and  the  States  have  a  light  to  the 
proceeds  of  the  lands  ceded,  and  which  remain  unsold,  by  virtue 
of  those  deeds.  And  what  are  the  respective  rights  of  the 
States,  as  expressly  defined  upon  the  face  of  the  deeds  ?  They 
are  to  interests  in  the  lands,  and  consequently  in  the  proceeds  of 
their  sales,  '  according  to  their  several  and  respective  proportions 
in  the  general  charge  and  expenditure?  I  quote  from  memory, 
but  I  believe  I  quote  the  terms,  certainly  I  do  the  substance  of 
the  deeds.  What  were  and  are  *  the  several  and  respective  pro- 
portions in  the  general  charge  and  expenditure '  of  the  States  of 
the  Confederacy  and  States  of  the  Union?  The  liability  to 
taxation  was  the  rule  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  is 
the  rule  under  the  Constitution. 

''How,  then,  do  the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  which  I  have 
referred  square  with  the  deeds  of  cession  ?  It  was  said  at  our 
last  session,  by  a  distinguished  lawyer  whose  scat  was  before  me 
[Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky],  that  he  could,  if  the  United 
States  were  suable,  by  a  bill  in  chancery,  recover  these  ceded 
lands,  or  the  proceeds  of  them,  in  favor  of  the  States,  against 
this  government.  In  what  'proportions'  would  his  recovery 
have  been  made?  'According  to  their  several  and  respective 
proportions  in  the  general  charge  and  expenditure.'  Is  there 
any  ten  per  cent  to  the  new  States,  or  any  commixture  of  the 
Senate,  in  this  distribution?  No.  It  is  a  distribution  to  the 
States  of  a  strictly  equal  and  equitable  character,  '  according  to 
their  several  and  respective  proportions  in  the  general  charge  and 
expenditure?  Why,  then,  are  the  deeds  of  cession,  as  well  as  the 
Constitution,  violated  in  the  provisions  of  this  bill  ?    In  neither 
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can  there  be  found  any  cover  for  the  ten  per  cent  to  the  new 
States,  or  for  the  introduction  of  this  branch  of  Congress  as  a 
part  of  the  data  upon  which  this  distribution  is  to  be  made.  The 
several  and  respective  proportions  of  the  States  in  the  general 
charge  and  expenditure  have  no  reference  to  this  body,  and  the 
ten  per  cent  to  the  new  States  is  a  modern  invention.  I  ask, 
again,  why  are  these  provisions  introduced?  Is  there  but  one 
answer,  —  to  pass  the  bill?  Without  gratuities  to  the  new 
States,  in  some  form,  the  measure  could  not  stir  an  inch  in  this 
body ;  and  without  advantages  to  the  small  States  over  the  large 
ones  its  fate  here,  where  all  the  States  are  equal,  might  be  at 
least  doubtfuL  Is  this  an  ungenerous  answer  to  the  inquiry, 
after  what  we  have  seen  in  the  course  of  our  action  upon  the 
bill  ?     To  me  it  is  the  only  known  answer  to  the  inquiry  I  make. 

'^I  repeat,  therefore,  that  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  the  President  and  of 
the  country  to  these  unequal,  unjust  and  unconstitutional  pro- 
visions, and  then  I  shall  have  discharged  my  duty  in  these 
particulars. 

"  I  desire,  Mr.  President,  to  offer  a  few  words  upon  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  unavoidable  tendency  of  the  policy  upon  which 
this  bijll  rests,  and  I  will  relieve  the  Senate.  We  are  daily  told 
of  our  exposed  and  defenseless  condition  as  a  nation,  of  the  deli- 
cacy of  our  relations  with  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  and  efficient  preparation  on  our 
part  for  hostile  relations  and  self-defense.  The  plans  for  defend- 
ing the  country  are  laid  before  us,  and  we  see  and  know  that  they 
involve  an  expense  of  a  vast  amount  and  far  beyond  any  imme- 
diate means  at  our  command.  We  daily  magnify  the  necessity 
of  the  expenditures  by  our  speeches  here,  and  proclaim  our  per- 
fect and  complete  exposure  to  the  whole  world;  and  still,  instead 
of  applying  ourselves  to  the  work  of  national  defense  or  the 
means  in  our  power  to  those  objects,  we  are  protracting  to  an 
unreasonable  extent  this  most  extraordinary  session  of  Congress 
in  a  scramble  for  a  distribution  to  the  States  of  the  most  certain 
source  of  revenue  of  an  already  exhausted  treasury.  We  are, 
day  by  day,  patching  an  already  overloaded  bill  to  give  it 
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strength  enough  to  pass  this  body  and  thus  accomplish  this 
unhallowed  object. 

^^Our  last  modification  is  most  significant.  It  has  brought  all- 
sufScient  strength  to  the  bill,  and  with  what  prospect  for  oar 
country?  What  is  it?  That  the  general  revenue  shall  not  be 
raised  beyond  a  certain  point  for  any  object ;  without  terminat- 
ing this,  our  favorite  distribution  system.  Who  that  favors  this 
suicidal  policy  can  hereafter  vote  for  appropriations  for  defenses? 
Such  a  vote  may  make  this  favorite  measure  a  dead  letter  upon 
the  statute  book.  Who  that  favors  this  policy  can  hereafter  say 
to  our  gallant  navy,  be  increased  and  strengthened?  Who  that 
makes  this  measure  his  own  can,  in  any  time  to  come,  give 
his  aid  to  defend  our  coast  and  protect  our  frontier  ?  It  cannot 
be  done,  sir,  unless  this  bill  be  made  inoperative,  or  this  restric- 
tion upon  it  removed.  It  cannot  be  done,  unless  this  policy  be 
abandoned,  for  the  spirit  which  takes  $3,000,000  a  year  for  dis- 
tribution from  a  treasury  not  now  sufficiently  supplied  to  meet 
the  ordinary  demands  of  the  country,  will  take  for  the  same  pur- 
pose whatever  may  be  in  that  treasury,  which  the  most  modified 
and  restricted  system  of  expenditure  can  spare;  and  the  idea  of 
permanent  and  enlarged  works  of  defense  will  be  as  preposterous 
to  such  a  vision,  as  would  the  leaving  of  the  money  in  the  pockets 
of  the  people,  instead  of  drawing  it  forth  by  an  exertion  of  our 
taxing  power,  to  constitute  a  fund  for  distribution. 

^'  I  have  said  that  we  constantly  talk  here  of  the  exposed  con- 
dition of  the  country,  and  of  the  pressing  necessity  of  defenses. 
Eveiy  day  pi-oves  the  truth  of  the  remark ;  and  how  will  the 
sagacious  statesmen  of  that  giant  power,  from  which  alone  we 
have  anything  to  fear,  laugh  at  our  patriotism  and  our  sagacity, 
when  they  read  our  valorous  speeches,  and  see  us  binding  onr 
young  and  vigorous  country  hand  and  foot,  and  throwing  it  at 
their  feet,  while  we  are  angrily  intent  upon  the  division  among 
us  of  the  stinted  remains  of  our  impoverished  treasury  !  How 
eminently  will  such  an  exhibition  be  calculated  to  avert  the  hos- 
tilities  we  fear,  and  command  the  respect  we  wish  ! 

'^Let  the  cloud  of  national  difficulties  thicken  and  blacken, 
until  the  bosom  of  every  man  in  the  nation  shall  feel  that  our 
honor  and  our  safety  demand  resistance   to  aggressions,  and 
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where  is  the  Congress  to  be  foand  which  will  declare  war,  when 
the  State  Legislatares  are  crying  oat  to  us,  save  our  distributive 
shares  of  the  national  revenue  ?  Where  is  the  Senate  to  come 
from  which  will  withstand  such  a  claim,  coming  from  such  a 
quarter,  and  addressed  to  those  who  hold  their  places  by  legisla- 
tive election?  It  cannot,  it  will  not  be;  and  neither  such  a  Senate 
nor  such  a  Congress  will  be  found,  until  this  unnatural  policy  is 
entii'ely  abandoned." 

The  friends  of  distribution  achieved  a  victory  at  this 
session.  On  the  4th  of  September,  1841,  they  secured  an 
act  to  pay  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Missouri, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Michigan  ten  per 
centum  on  the  sales  of  public  lands  within  them,  and  for  the 
division  of  the  remainder,  after  paying  certain  expenses, 
among  the  twenty-six  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  territories  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Florida,  according 
to  their  respective  federal  representative  population,  "  to 
be  applied  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  said  States  to  such 
purposes  as  the  said  Legislatures  may  direct." 
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Chapter  XCIX. 

REVENUE  BILL,  DUTIES  AND  DRAWBACKS. 

Thfe  condition  of  the  treasury,  as  presented  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  required  Congress  to  provide 
some  means  to  replenish  it.  The  House,  where  alone 
such  bills  can  originate,  passed  a  bill  for  this  purpose. 
It  underwent  a  long  and  able  discussion  in  the  Senate, 
where  it  was  amended,  and  then  passed  by  a  vote  of 
33  ayes  and  11  nays,  Mr.  Wright  voting  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  bill,  after  being  so  amended  that  no  duties, 
after  the  30th  of  June,  1842,  on  non-enumerated  articles, 
exceeding  twenty  per  cent,  should  be  collected,  passed 
both  Houses,  and  was  signed  by  the  President  on  the 
11th  day  of  September,  1841. 

'^  The  amendments  to  the  revenue  bill  having  been  engrossed, 
it  was  returned  to  the  Senate,  and  on  the  question  shall  this  bill 
pass  f  Mr.  Wbioht  thus  addressed  the  Senate  on  the  seventh  of 
September : 

'^Mr.  President,  am  I  in  order?  Has  the  chair  so  stated 
the  question  as  to  authorize  me  to  speak?  I  then  feel  bound 
to  say  that  I  am  glad  to  meet  this  bill  here,  in  this  shape,  and 
on  this  hour  of  this  day.  We  are  now  considerably  advanoed 
in  the  fourth  month  of  an  extraordinary  session  of  Congress, 
and  no  man  upon  this  floor  is  more  anxious  to  bring  the  ses- 
sion to  a  close  than  I  am.  1  am  tired  and  worn  out,  and  wish 
to  see  the  day  when  we  may  be  permitted  to  return  to  our 
homes.  I  will  not,  therefore,  spend  the  time  of  the  Senate,  or 
give  occasion  for  debate,  farther  than  I  am  compelled  to  do  so. 
I  cannot  vote  for  this  bill,  although  it  purports  to  be  a  bill  to 
raise  supplies  for  the  support  of  the  government.  I  must  ask 
the  Senate  to  favor  me  with  the  ayes  and  noes  upon  the  vote, 
and  must  vote  against  it.     Hence  the  compulsion  I  am  under  to 
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afisign  the  reasons  for  that  vote,  and  in  doing  so  I  have  limited 
myself  to  a  few  moments. 

'^  What  is  the  condition  of  the  body,  and  how  are  we  assem- 
bled here  ?  Under  an  extraordinary  call  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  since  deceased,  and  worn  out  by  our  almost  con- 
stant sessions.  Why  were  we  called  in  this  most  extraordinary 
manner  and  time  ?  As  we  understood,  to  raise  means  to  carry 
on  the  government  of  the  United  States,  under  the  new  adminis- 
tration, until  a  regular  session  of  Congress  should  intervene. 

"  What  has  been  the  historv  of  this  called  session  ?  The  first 
important  measure  which  met  the  approbation  of  this  body,  and 
became  a  law,  was  a  bill  to  loan,  by  the  creation  of  a  funded 
debt,  $12,000,000  to  supply  the  treasury  and  can-y  on  the  gov- 
ernment. That  bill  passed,  against  my  vote,  it  is  true,  but  it  did 
pass  and  is  now  the  law  of  the  land. 

''  What  was  the  next  important  measure  ?  A  bill  to  incorpo- 
rate a  national  bank.  This  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  first 
three  months  of  the  session,  but  as  it  had  no  immediate  connec- 
tion with  the  supply  of  means  to  the  treasury,  it  was  impertinent 
to  the  bill  now  under  consideration,  and  I  will  not  consume  time 
by  a  remark  about  it. 

^'Then  came  the  third  great  measure  in  the  series;  and  what 
was  that  ?  A  bill  to  give  away  one  great  and  permanent  source 
of  our  revenue  to  the  States  of  the  Union;  to  distribute  to  them 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  regardless  of  the 
condition  of  the  treasury.  It  seems  to  be  conceded  on  all  hands 
that  that  measure  will  take  an  average  of  $3,000,000  from  the 
treasury  in  every  year  after  the  present.  There  has  been  some 
question  about  the  precise  amount.  Some  have  conjectured  it 
would  be  less  than  $8,000,000  per  annum,  and  others  have 
thought  it  would  be  much  more;  but  the  average  of  all  the 
calculations,  as  well  as  of  the  experience  of  the  past,  will  show 
it  to  be  equal  to  at  least  that  sum.  That  bill  has  become  a  law, 
and  is  to  be  carried  into  effect,  if  the  means  of  the  treasury 
will  permit. 

*'  Now  comes  the  fourth  great  measure,  in  the  shape  of  the 
bill  before  us,  a  bill  to  impose  taxes  upon  the  people;  for  what? 
To  raise  revenue  to  carry  on  this  government  and  meet  its 
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expenses  ?  No,  sir;  but  to  place  in  the  treasury  money  to  meet 
the  distribution  to  the  States,  when  that  |dyO<K),000  shall  be 
called  for. 

^^And  under  what  circumstances  is  this  extraordinary  call  to 
impose  taxes  made  ?  When  our  national  finances,  without  regard 
to  the  proposed  distribution,  are  in  a  healthful  state  ?  No,  sir, 
no.  The  honorable  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  tells 
us,  and  he  is  the  authoritative  organ  of  the  government  in  this 
matter  for  this  body,  that  we  shall  have  a  deficit  of  fair  revenue, 
at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  of  $16,000,000.  This  must  be 
irrespective  of  the  distribution,  because  that  is  not  to  commence 
until  the  next  year;  and  yet  that  same  honorable  gentleman, 
upon  a  former  occasion,  distinctly  declared  in  his  place  that  the 
duties  under  this  bill  were  to  be  arranged  with  express  reference 
to  the  proposed  distribution. 

"  When  the  loan  bill  was  here,  we  charged  that  the  money 
was  to  be  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  to  the  States, 
and  therefore  we  were  bound  to  oppose  it.  The  answer  was  a 
distinct  denial  of  our  charge,  and  the  declaration  I  have  repeated, 
that  when  the  duty  bill  should  come  up,  provision  was  to  be 
made,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  duties,  to  meet  the  deficiency 
in  the  treasury  to  be  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  land  reve- 
nue for  the  use  of  the  separate  States  of  the  Union.  Now  we 
have  the  duty  bill,  and  the  question  is,  shall  it  pass?  Can  I, 
after  this  history  of  our  doings,  and  this  declaration  of  the 
object  for  which  the  taxes  are  to  be  imposed,  say  aye,  and  not 
directly  favor  the  distribution  bill  ?  No,  sir,  I  cannot,  and  there- 
fore I  cannot  vote  for  the  bill,  and  only  desire  the  opportunity  to 
record  my  vote  against  it.  I  can  never  vote  taxes  to  raise  money 
for  such  a  purpose;  and  while  the  majority  shall  choose  to  pursae 
such  a  policy,  and  so  to  combine  their  measures  of  legislation  to 
reach  it,  I  can  never  vote  supplies  at  all 

^^No  member  of  the  body  is  more  ready  than  I  will  be  found 
to  be  to  vote  all  proper  supplies  for  the  necessary  expenses  of 
this  government;  but  when  money  is  to  be  raised  by  increased 
taxation  for  objects  not  connected  with  the  operations  of  this 
government,  I  cannot  give  my  vote  for  the  law  which  is  to 
impose  the  taxes,  whatever  other  worthy  objects  may  be  incor- 
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porated  in  the  same  bill.  I  will  not,  Mr.  President,  detain  the 
Senate  to  add  a  word  more  upon  this  important  measure.  [Mr. 
Clay,  of  Kentacky,  replied  to  Mr.  Wright  at  length,  and,  in 
the  coarse  of  his  remarks,  said  the  honorable  Senator  had  not 
observed  his  nsnal  accuracy  in  enumerating  either  the  order  of 
the  important  business  of  the  Senate,  at  the  present  session,  or 
the  measures  which  had  been  acted  upon.  The  sub-treasury  law, 
the  idol  measure  of  the  Senator,  had  been  repealed,  and  the 
bankrupt  bill  had  passed,  —  a  measure  which  the  constituents 
of  the  Senator,  more  than  those  of  any  Senator  from  any- 
other  State  in  the  Union,  desired  and  demanded,  and  yet  for  that 
he  had  not  voted.  He  closed  by  saying,  let  the  Senator  go  home 
and  meet,  if  he  can,  those  constituents,  after  having  voted 
against  that  great  measure,  and  now  against  granting  supplies  to 
carry  on  the  government.]  Mr.  Wright  rejoined,  that  in  making 
the  enumeration  of  measures  which  he  had  made  in  his  former 
remarks,  his  intention  had  been  to  confine  himself  to  those  which 
affected  the  state  of  the  treasury;  but  as  he  had  so  far  deviated 
from  his  own  rule  as  to  have  mentioned  the  bank,  the  correction 
of  the  Senator  was  appropriate  and  deserved.  In  relation  to  his 
vote  upon  the  final  passage  of  the  bankrupt  bill,  he  had  not  felt, 
and  did  not  now  feel,  that  assurance  which  he  always  desired, 
that  he  had  acted  in  conformity  with  the  feelings  and  wishes  of 
bis  respected  constituents;  but  in  reference  to  that  great  meas- 
ure, after  an  abundant  opportunity  for  examination  and  reflec- 
tion, he  had  taken  that  course,  and  given  that  vote,  which  he 
deliberately  believed  his  duty  and  their  true  interests  required 
him  to  give.  To  them  he  was  responsible  for  the  act,  and  to 
their  decision,  upon  his  course,  he  would  most  cheerfully  submit 
himself. 

''As  to  the  honorable  Senator's  commentary  upon  the  vote  he 
was  about  to  give  against  this  tax  bill,  he  had  but  a  single 
remark  to  make.  The  Senator  had  told  him  to  go  home  and 
meet  those  constituents,  if  he  could.  That  he  was  most  anxious 
to  do;  and  to  be  permitted  that  inestimable  privilege,  at  an  early 
day,  he  had  consented  to  meet  this  great  and  grave  question  at 
this  late  hour,  and  in  this  summary  manner.  He  had,  upon 
repeated   occasions,  met  the  rebukes  of   those  intelligent  and 
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patriotic  constituents,  and  never,  he  was  bound  to  presume,  when 
he  did  not  richly  deserve  them;  and  he  had  sometimes  enjoyed 
their  approbation.  He  was  anxious  to  meet  them  now,  and 
would  cheerfully  abide  their  verdict  upon  this  vote.  What  was 
the  question  presented  to  him,  and  upon  which  he  must  vote? 
It  was  whether  he  should  assume  to  exercise  the  taxing  powers 
of  this  government  to  take  money  from  their  pockets  to  pay  the 
debts  of  their  State.  This  was  the  true  question,  in  the  simplest 
form  in  which  it  could  be  stated.  These  constituents  had  con- 
.f erred  upon  him  no  such  power.  They  had  sent  him  here  for  no 
such  purpose.  Their  own  Legislature,  chosen  directly  by  them- 
selves, possessed  that  power,  and  should  exrecise  it,  if  it  was  to 
be  exercised;  and  never  should  he  attempt  its  exercise  here, 
under  any  form,  or  in  any  connection,  until  his  constituents  had 
conferred  upon  him  power  which  he  did  not  now  hold  by  their 
delegation,  and  had  no  right  to  exert  for  or  against  them.  And 
yet  he  was  happy  to  say  to  the  honorable  Senator,  that  he  could 
and  should  meet  them,  and  was  impatient  to  do  so;  and  that 
they  knew  that,  in  obedience  to  their  will,  constitutionally 
expressed,  upon  this  or  any  other  question,  and  whenever  they 
should  choose  so  to  express  their  will,  he  would  not  simply  meet 
them,  but,  promptly  and  cheeii'ully,  permanently  return  to  them." 

NoTB. — A  bankruptcy  act  passed  at  this  session.  Mr.  Wright  did  not 
participate  in  its  discussion,  but  voted  for  laying  tlie  bill  on  the  table  after 
it  had  passed  the  House.  The  vote  stood  38  ayes  and  36  noes.  Under  this 
act  merchants,  banlcers,  factors,  brokers,  underwriters  and  marine  insurers 
alone  could  be  proceeded  against  by  one  or  more  creditors.  In  all  other 
cases,  creditors  were  without  remedy  under  the  act,  making  a  distinction 
not  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Wbioht. 

Mb.  Wbioht  to  Mbs.  Edmund  Bubkb. 

"Mr.  Wbight  presents  his  compliments  to  Mrs.  Burke,  and 
thanks  her  for  having  made  herself  the  unsuspecting  cause  of  his 
being  called  upon  to  give  her  some  manifestation  of  the  continued 
and  kind  remembrances  of  Mrs.  Wright  and  himself. 

"A  late  letter  from  Mrs.  Wright  informs  him  that  Mrs.  B.  has 
favored  her  with  a  newspaper  giving  her  the  gratifying  informa- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  their  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Hubbard,  to 
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the  first  office  in  his  State,  and  she  directs  Mr.  W.  to  make  to 
Mrs.  B.  some  return  for  this  token  of  friendly  memory. 

"  He  avails  himself  of  the  execution  of  this  order  to  indulge 
his  vanity  and  send  Mrs.  B.  a  printed  copy  of  a  speech;  not  that 
he  designs  to  inflict  the  reading  upon  her,  or  anybody,  but  she 
may  hand  it  to  any  good  loco-foco  who  may  wish  to  hear  more 
of  the  sub-treasury. 

"  Mrs.  Wright  is  very  well,  but  complains  sadly  of  loneliness, 
and  in  that,  too,  Mr.  W.  fears  she  may  be  sometimes  sympathized 
with  by  her  friend  Mrs.  B.  Mr.  W.  has  at  this  moment  seen  his 
friend  Mr.  Burke,  to  obtain  the  address  of  Mrs.  B.,  and  he  is  very 
well. 

"  WASHmGax)N,  8th  JuLy^  1841.'*    . 
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Chapter  C. 

DISPOSITION  OF  MONEYS  NOT  CLAIMED  UNDER  THE  LAND 

DISTRIBUTION  ACT  OF  1841. 

Under  the  general  distributiou  act  of  1836,  certain 
States  declined  to  receive  the  portions  set  apart  for  them. 
Under  the  land  distribution  bill,  passed  in  1841,  it  was 
anticipated  that  such  a  result  might  again  occur.  Mr. 
Clay,  of  Kentucky,  being  under  this  impression,  intro- 
duced this  resolution : 

^^ Resolved^  That  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands  be  in- 
stracted  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing  by  Uw  that, 
whenever  any  State  or  States  shall  refuse  their  proportion  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  such  proportion  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  residue  of  the  assenting  States," 

which  came  up  for  consideration  in  the  Senate  on  the  7th 
of  February,  1842,  and  was  elaborately  discussed.  Mr. 
Wright  participated  in  the  debate.  Mr.  Mangum  pro- 
posed to  amend  the  resolution  by  adding  "or  in  what 
manner  such  proportion  shall  be  disposed  of,  or  if  any- 
thing shall  be  done  in  relation  to  it." 

"  Mr.  Wright  requested  the  resolution,  as  proposed  to  be 
amended,  might  be  read.  [The  resolution,  with  the  amendment, 
was  read.] 

"  Mr.  Weight  had  but  very  few  words  to  say,  for  he  did  not 
wish  to  partake  in  the  debate  to  any  extent.  But  it  appeared  to 
him,  according  to  the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  the 
question  presented  to  the  Senate  was,  that  an  inquiry  should  be 
instituted  as  to  what  disposition  should  be  made  of  the  money 
not  taken  by  the  States  to  which  it  was  appropriated.  Many  of 
the  States  would  accept  their  poilions.  At  present,  two  have 
declined  to  accept  theirs.  But  suppose  two  more,  or  five  more 
States,  after  the  respective  shares  are  apportioned,  should  neglect 
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to  call  for  their  portions,  would  any  one  contend  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  institute  an  inquiry  why  their  shares  were  not  called 
for  ?  And  that,  too,  with  a  yiew  of  punishing  them  for  not  call- 
ing on  the  treasury,  by  taking  their  shares  and  distributing  them 
among  the  States  that  had  made  the  first  rush  on  the  treasury 
for  payment  ?  And  yet  it  would  be  just  as  proper  as  to  take  the 
shares  left  by  refusing  States  for  the  use  of  the  general  govem- 
ment,  and  to  make  any  application  of  them  contrary  to  the  desire 
of  the  refusing  States. 

''But  it  seemed,  strangely  enough,  to  be  assumed  that  the 
shares  of  the  refusing  States  would  lie  apart,  and  useless  in  the 
treasury,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  for  some  one  or  other  to 
take  them.  Who  ever  heard  of  the  money  from  customs,  and 
from  miscellaneous  sources,  or  from  bond  debts  due  to  the  gov- 
ernment, being  kept  apart  in  the  treasury,  each  kind  to  be  applied 
specifically,  and  not  otherwise  ?  No  more  is  this  fund  from 
public  lands  kept  apart.  All  the  money  recf^ived  goes  into  one 
general  fund,  and  is  ready  to  meet  the  first  demands  on  the  trea- 
sury, no  matter  under  what  specification.  The  assumption,  then, 
that  the  money  refused  would  be  useless  or  idle,  is  unfounded. 
No  such  thing  could  happen,  and  if  it  could,  it  was  very  unlikely 
to  happen  in  the  present  condition  of  the  treasury.  And  if  the 
funds  thus  left  were  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  government,  who 
could  doubt  that  the  application  was  just  the  disposition  which 
those  States  intended  should  be  made  of  their  shares  ?  This  was 
a  conclusive  proof  that  no  inquiry  was  necessary  about  the  mat- 
ter. Sovereign  States,  he  took  it  for  granted,  had  a  right  to  say, 
*  We  will  not  take  the  shares  appropriated  to  us.'  Does  injury 
fall  on  any  one,  if  the  other  States,  who  have  nothing  to  say  to 
it,  let  the  money  alone  ?  The  government  gets  along  better  with 
it  than  without  it ;  for,  if  there  are  demands  on  the  treasury,  it 
-will  be  BO  much  better  able  to  meet  them.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  technical  pai*t  of  this  question  is  unnecessarily  dwelt 
upon.  The  mere  question  of  courtesy  must  be  disposed  of  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  have  considered  it  at  all.  Who  would  think 
they  had  violated  courtesy  in  refusing  to  institute  an  inquiry 
mrhether  the  pensioners  of  the  government,  to  whom  Congress 
had  voted  money  last  session,  had  refused  to  call  for  it  ?    What 
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is  the  use  of  such  inquiry  ?  He  was  aware  the  resolution  had 
been  modified.  But  he  would  ask  what  right  the  inquiry  oould 
give  ?  As  it  could  give  none,  why  should  it  be  made  at  all  ?  If 
the  money,  without  it,  goes  to  the  use  of  the  general  government 
just  as  the  owners  of  it  desire,  it  wants  neither  resolution  nor 
inquiry;  it  will  go  to  that  use,  and  the  only  proper  use  it  oan 
go  to,  without  either  one  or  the  other.  But  if  the  question  is 
whether  a  committee  shall  sit  down  and  deliberate  upon  what  is 
to  be  done  with  the  money  refused  by  the  States,  it  is  very. evi- 
dent what  the  answer  will  be,  the  whole  ground  being  left  open;**' 
so  that  the  modification  effects  nothing.  The  question  really  is, 
whether  Congress  shall  cut  up  and  divide  the  portion  of  a  refus- 
ing State  among  the  States  humbly  obeying  the  law  and  receiv- 
ing the  fund  from  the  revenue  of  the  public  treasury  apportioned 
by  an  act  of  Congress. 

'^  Mr.  Wright,  in  continuation,  remarked  that  the  phrase  struck 
him  with  singular  significance;  but  it  was  assumed  that  a  State 
might  be  factious  or  disobedient  in  refusing  the  bounty  of  Con- 
gress, when  offered.  He  did  not  mean  to  go  into  the  merits  of 
the  distribution  bill  on  the  present  occasion,  but  he  meant  to 
ask,  was  it  an  offense  for  a  sovereign  State  to  say  to  Congress: 
'We  decline  to  accept  your  bounty;  you  have  transcended  your 
power  in  passing  this  bill  to  distribute  a  fund  provided  for  gov- 
ernmental purposes;  we  refuse  to  accept  any  portion  of  it;  we 
leave  the  share  assigned  us  for  the  end  it  was  designed  for?' 
Surely  there  can  be  no  offense  in  this.  Now,  he  would  say  that 
a  most  powerful  argument  might  be  drawn  against  it,  if  the  prin- 
ciple is  traced  far  enough  in  its  operation.  If  it  is  held  out  that 
the  shares  of  those  States  declining  the  bounty  shall  be  distri- 
buted to  those  accepting  it,  why  not  go  further,  and  distribute 
the  whole  of  the  revenue  by  holding  out  the  threat  that  the  dis- 
senting States  shall  get  nothing  and  the  assenting  States  all  ?  It 
is  now  viewed  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  as  a  measure  of 
great  relief,  to  take  off  the  people  of  a  State  an  onerous  direct 
tax  and  put  it  on  them  in  the  shape  of  an  indirect  tax  ;  that  it  is 
a  great  relief  to  them  to  tell  their  own  legislator  not  to  use  their 
direct  power  of  taxing  them,  and  to  call  upon  the  general  gov- 
ernment to  exercise  its  power  of  indirect  taxation  in  preferenoe. 
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It  is,  then,  a  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  States  to  abandon 
their  direct  taxation.  [Mr.  Clay  interposed.  He  mast  deny  this 
inference.  He  had  for  ten  years  maintained  the  right  of  distri- 
bution,— not  as  a  distribution  of  taxes,  but  of  proceeds  of  lands 
owned  by  the  States.  He  would  state  his  ground  again,  and 
wished  the  Senator  to  take  it.  He  considered  this  fund  from 
lands  as  a  debt  due  to  the  States,  as  belonging  to  them;  and  the 
power  of  taxation  in  consequence  of  the  distribution  is  limited  to 
the  obligation  which  the  government  is  under  to  pay  the  debt 
which  has  a  pre-existence  to  the  taxation.]  Mr.  Wbioht  did  not 
mean  to  misrepresent  the  Senator;  if  he  had  waited  a  moment  he 
would  have  found  that  he,  Mr.  Wright,  has  no  stich  intention. 
He  was  ready  to  take  his  proposition  just  as  he  has  stated  it; 
and  all  he  need  say  to  refute  it  is,  that  the  argument  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  has  fully  met  the  assumption  by  referring  to 
the  Senator's  [Mr.  Clay's]  often-repeated  declarations,  that  each 
portion  of  this  debt  is  the  undoubted  property  of  the  State  to 
which  it  is  apportioned.  But  now  the  Senator  [Mr.  Clay],  in 
opposition  to  his  own  argument,  asks  Congress  to  inquire  when 
one  of  the  sovereign  States  says,  *  we  will  not  hold  the  general 
government  to  the  debt  it  owes  us;'  and  Congress  is  to  say  in 
reply,  *  very  well,  we  will  not  let  the  general  government  have 
the  benefit  of  your  waiver  of  the  debt;  we  will  take  it  and  dis- 
tribute it  amongst  the  other  States,  or  do  something  else  with  it.' 
If  it  is  a  debt  due  by  the  government  to  the  State,  and  waived 
by  the  State  in  favor  of  the  general  government,  what  right  can 
the  other  States  have  to  take  it  without  the  consent  of  that  State 
which  alone  had  the  claim  of  debt  ?  This  was  so  conclusive  an 
argument  that  he  presumed  it  required  no  further  illustration  in 
refutation  of  the  right  of  inquiry. 

"Mr.  Wbight  observed  that  he  duly  appreciated  the  Senator's 
explanation;  it  was  an  exemplary  and  most  interesting  manifesta- 
tion of  a  law-abiding  spirit.  He  had  never  doubted  that  the  Sena- 
tor entertained  that  spirit  as  fully  as  any  man  in  this  countiy ;  but 
he  never  supposed  it  was  an  offensive  violation  of  law  for  a  man 
to  decline  taking  any  money  offered  to  him.  And,  as  the  Senator 
had  illustrated  his  argument  with  an  anecdote,  he,  too,  Mr. 
Wbight,  would  beg  leave  to  relate  one,  as  an  instance  of  whig 
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obedience  to  the  laws  and  an  example  of  a  practical  law-abiding 
spirit.  A  distinguished  citizen  of  the  State  of  New  York,  now  in 
public  life,  and  an  excellent  whig,  too,  was  a  leading  member  of 
the  Legislature  of  that  State  a  few  years  ago,  and  on  a  question 
of  raising  the  pay  of  the  members  from  three  dollars  per  day  to 
four  dollars  or  five  dollars — five  dollara  he  believed  —  he  was  one 
of  its  most  strenuous  opponents.  It  was  one  of  the  last  bills  of 
the  session,  and  his  opposition  was  so  energetic  that  there  was 
some  doubt  of  the  passage  of  the  bill.  But  it  did  pass  eventu- 
ally, and  among  the  first  members  who  presented  themselves  at 
the  Clerk's  table  for  their  pay  was  the  distinguished  individual 
who  had  so  strenuously  opposed  the  bill.  Another  member  said 
to  him:  'I  take  it  for  granted  you  will  not  receive  the  increased 
pay.'  ^Sir,'  replied  the  distinguished  opponent  of  the  bill,  ^I  am 
too  good  a  patriot  to  disobey  the  laws  of  my  State.'  He,  Mr. 
Wright,  thought  this  was  a  suitable  companion  for  the  Senator's 
illustration  of  the  gouty  member  of  Parliament,  who  wished  to 
be  included  in  the  act  compelling  the  watchmen  to  sleep  all  day." 

Ms.  Wbight  to  Elam  Tildkn. 
[Extract.] 
"Washington,  6^A  December j  1841. 

"Mt  Dbab  Sir.  —Our  victory  has  been  truly  great  and  grati- 
fying; and  yet  your  strong  political  thinking  has,  in  my  judg- 
ment, brought  you,  as  it  almost  always  does,  to  a  correct  conclu- 
sion as  to  consequences.  If  the  whigs  had  retained  the  Senate 
for  this  year  it  would  probably  have  been  easier  for  us  to  have 
regained  the  State  completely  next  year.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, complain  of  prosperity,  and  especially  when  it  comes,  as  I 
think  it  has  now  come,  by  the  sole  energies  of  '  the  sober  second 
thought'  of  an  honest  people.  We  must  meet  the  crisis  as  it 
meets  us.  We  must  show  the  people  the  truth  as  to  our  finances, 
and  then  act  as  honest  men  would  act,  determined  to  pay  their 
debts  and  await  insolvency.  Everything  hangs  upon  the  action 
of  our  Legislature  durinsr  the  coming  session.  If  our  friends  in 
that  body  are  bold  and  frank  and  honest  the  people  will  sustain 
them;  but  if  they  underrate  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of 
the  people,  and  continue  the  attempts  to  humbug  them,  and  to 
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pnrobase  their  good-will  by  their  own  ci*edit  sold  in  the  market 
at  eighty  cents  for  the  dollar,  we  shall  as  certainly  be  beaten 
next  fall  as  we  have  beaten  the  whigs  this.  These  seem  to  me 
to  be  truths  so  plain  that  no  one  can  mistake  them,  and  I  still 
tremble  with  fear  lest  some  of  those  elected  to  the  Legislature  as 
republicans  may,  from  mistaken  views,  from  apprehensions  of 
local  expediency,  from  selfish  interests,  or  from  some  other 
improper  or  unwise  impulse,  urge  a  continuance  of  our  system  of 
extravagance,  and  resist  the  measures  indispensably  necessary  to 
a  return  to  health  and  soundness. 

^^I  have  little  fear  of  what  may  be  done  here,  beyond  what  was 
done  at  the  extra  session.  An  effort  will  doubtless  be  made  to 
rouse  the  tariff  feeling  again;  but  our  point,  as  I  think,  should 
be  to  raise  no  more  revenue  in  any  way,  or  for  any  purpose, 
until  the  land  distribution  bill  is  repealed,  and  the  system  of 
giving  away  the  revenue  we  have  is  formally  abandoned. 

"I  have  very  little  hope  from  President  Tyler,  except  that,  he 
may  prevent  some  mischief  which  his  pai*ty  would  otherwise  do. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  enough  of  him  to  build  upon,  or  that  he 
has  enough  of  the  democratic  principles  and  sympathies  left  to 
govern  him. 

^^I  have  not  a  moment  of  time  more.  Please  let  me  hear 
often,  and  believe  me, 

"  Most  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT,  Jb. 
«Elam  Teldsn,  Esq." 

Mb.  Wbioht  to  John  A.  Dix,  inclosinq  a  Lbttbb  fboh 

MiOHABL  Hoffman. 

"Washington,  ^th  December^  1841. 

^'Mt  Deab  Sib. — I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  send- 
ing you  the  inclosed  excellent  letter  from  our  friend  Hoffman. 
From  it  yon  will  see  the  direction  of  his  mind,  and  it  seems  to  . 
me  to  be  exactly  right,  while  his  points  are  sound  and  clear,  and 
perhaps  not  too  philosophic.  If  you  can  start  the  republicans  in 
the  center  counties  in  the  right  track,  I  shall  feel  that  you  are 
safe;  but  if  they  fly  off  upon  the  enlargement  upon  the  ^more 
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speedy  impulse  system,'  we  shall  be  mined.  I  hope  everything 
from  the  Onondaga  delegation,  and  am  told  the  Cayuga  will 
track  with  him. 

**I  sent  you  a  message  yesterday.  When  you,  Flagg  and 
Hoffman  have  inwardly  digested  the  fiscalUy  part  of  it,  let  me 
hear  the  result  of  your  combined  counsels.  I  do  not  feel  a  doubt 
in  my  own  mind.  It  seems  to  me  to  be,  in  substance,  what  I 
told  you  Mr.  Flagg's  report  said  it  would  be,  but  what  I  could 
not  then  believe.  Yet  I  am  wholly  non-committal  here,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  learn  if  your  opinions  are  like  mine. 

'^  I  have  been  told  to-day  that  the  whigs  have  a  general  caucus 
this  evening,  to  see  if  they  cannot  form  common  cause  with 
Oapt.  Tyler,  upon  some  grpund  to  which  he  can  be  brought,  or 
upon  which  they  can  consent  to  erect  their  log  cabin.  The 
authority  of  my  informant  is  not  the  highest,  and  yet  there  is, 
most  likely,  truth  in  the  report;  for,  if  they  have  a  speck  of  dis- 
cretion left,  that  should  be  their  course.  I  do  not  think  Tyler 
and  Olay  can  be  brought  together.  The  latter  cannot  yield  the 
important  point,  and  the  former,  if  report  speaks  truly  of  him, 
is  now  imperial,  and  sure  he  holds  that  point  in  his  hand,  and  asks 
no  favors  to  any  party  for  it. 

*'  In  great  haste,  I  am  truly  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT,  Jb. 
"  Gen.  John  A.  Dix." 

JUichael  Hoffman  to  Silas  Wright. 
"Fbankun  Housb,  Albany,  December  6,  1841. 

"Dbab  Sib.  —  As  you  may  not  be  incurious  to  know  our  posi- 
tion and  prospects,  I  give  you  my  best  reflections  on  them. 

''  Including  the  gifts  to  corporations,  our  debt  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  will  be  about  $26,000,000;  and  it  will  require  more 
than  $8,000,000  in  addition  to  complete  the  contracts  in  execu- 
tion, without  adverting  to  the  millions  necessary  to  render  useful 
the  part  of  the  Erie  enlargement  begun  and  to  complete  the 
Genesee  and  Black  River  canals. 

''If  the  State  will  retrench  and  reform  the  current  expenses  to 
the  lowest  rates  paid  since  1830,  cease  expenditure  on  the  public 
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works,  thoroughly  repair  the  existing  canals  and  render  them 
most  efficient,  tax  and  proceed  in  the  work  of  payment,  then  I 
shoold  hope  by  great  activity  and  diligence  to  reduce: 

**  The  Delaware  &  Hudson,  to  meet  the  interest  and  piincipal  on 

the  gift  to  it  of $800,000 

''The  Hudson  &  Berkshire  railroad,  on  its  gift  of 160,000 

"  The  Syracose  &  Auburn  raikoad,  on  its  gift  of 200,000 

**  The  Auburn  &  Rochester  raUroad,  on  its  gift  of 200,000 

••Making  together .$1,350,000 

which  would  so  much  reduce  the  State  debt 

"It  ifl  probable,  too,  that  this  course  would  oblige  the  Troy  <fe 
Schenectady  railroad  and  the  Long  Island  each  to  pay  the  inter- 
est on  their  respective  $100,000,  and  possibly  to  pay,  if  not  the 
whole,  some  part  of  the  principal.  But  if  the  State  assumes  for 
the  Ithaca  &»  Oswego  $315,700,  and  for  the  Catskill  $200,000, 
abeady  '  suspended,'  and  for  the  New  York  <fe  Erie  $3,000,000, 
which  can  only  pay  while  we  furnish  the  money  —  and  at  the 
same  time  goes  on  borrowing  and  expending  —  then  I  think  it 
will  not  only  lose  all  these  gifts,  but  also  the  loan  of  $162,000  to 
the  city  of  Albany  of  the  funds  set  apart  to  pay  the  Erie  and 
Champlain  debt,  and  create  an  irresistable  madness  to  construct 
the  deferred  works,  such  as  the  Ogdensburgh,  etc.,  and  complete 
the  Erie  railroad. 

"This  view  of  the  subject  indicates  the  necessity  of  proceeding 
in  the  work  of  payment,  and  ceasing  further  loans  and  debts. 
But  to  this  course  there  are  difficulties,  and  still  greater  in  its 
execution. 

"  1.  It  will  be  clamorously  alleged  that  at  least  the  enlarge- 
ment must  go  on,  to  accommodate  the  business  and  make  the 
sum  already  expended  useful.  But  I  believe  that  the  existing 
canals,  by  a  proper  and  thorough  repair,  can  be  made  to  accom- 
modate all  business  for  a  series  of  years ;  and  in  the  end,  when 
these  shall  become  too  crowded,  the  parallel  railroads  will  be  in 
a  condition  to  aid  the  canals.  By  these  means  all  business  may 
be  safely  and  well  accommodated,  until  the  State  can  reduce  its 
debt  and  restore  its  credit. 

"  2.  But  even  if  this  be  true  the  course  is  beset  with  great  diffi- 
culties, the  most  prominent  of  which  I  will  state.    The  short  loans 
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of  the  year  for  the  General  Fand  and  canals  will,  I  fear,  exceed 
$3,000,000,  to  be  negotiated,  that  is,  changed  into  long  loans, 
during  the  current  or  coming  year.  The  State  has  consumed  the 
Safety  Fund,  and  as  there  are  already  failures  more  than  sufficient 
to  require  it  all,  new  loans  must  be  obtained  to,  say,  $500,000  on 
this  account.  Without  obtaining  anything  for  itself,  the  coming 
year  must  bon-ow  some  $4,000,000  to  satisfy  the  short  loans  and 
Safety  Fund ;  and  good  faith  to  the  contractors  will  oblige  us  to 
borrow,  say,  $1,000,000  to  pay  them  up  the  arrears  for  work 
already  done.  If  1841  could  obtain  only  about  $300,000  in  long 
loans,  how  shall  1842  obtain  $5,000,000, — and  especially  if  the 
United  States  is  to  come  into  the  market  for  millions,  or,  still 
worse,  with  bonds  for  a  new  whig  fiscality  ? 

''  3.  From  the  baseless  nature  of  their  foundations,  it  seems 
that  the  red  dogs  have  yelped  their  day.  Already  many  have 
failed,  and  soon  many  more  must  sink  into  the  tomb  of  the 
*  credit  system. '  Until  the  Comptroller  redeems,  our  circulation 
must  be  rotten  and  depressed.  Long  delay  will  make  the  cur- 
rency so  bad  that  even  the  canal  revenues  cannot  be  collected. 
We  must,  therefore,  soon  proceed  in  the  work  of  redemption,  not 
only  to  the  extent  of  the  Safety  Fund,  but  push  on  the  sales  of 
the  red  dog  mortgages  and  stocks,  to  absorb  the  fifth  of  depre- 
ciation from  circulation.  These  forced  sales  of  mortgages  and 
stocks  must  absorb  several  millions  of  circulating  capital,  and,  as 
some  of  the  stocks  are  of  this  State,  tend  also  to  sink  the  credit 
of  the  State  in  the  money  market. 

''4.  In  January,  1841,  the  State  had  absorbed  the  capital  of 
the  incorporated  banks  to  $4,500,000.  All  loans  since  made  have 
been  directly  or  indirectly  from  them  —  and  the  operations  of 
the  State  have  probably  rendered  their  active  capital  some 
$8,000,000,  which,  after  the  drains  of  speculators  and  officers  of 
the  banks,  has  made  them  ^  poor  indeed.'  Several  have  expired, 
and  others  are  gasping.  The  winter,  that  closes  navigation,  will 
end  their  struggles,  and  I  see  no  power  in  the  Safety  Fund  to 
absorb  their  depreciated  paper.  It  will  struggle  hard  to  find  its 
way  into  the  salt  and  auction  tax,  and  the  canal  tolls. 

"Such  are  the  difficulties  if  we  do  right;  and  all  these,  and 
worse,  if  we  do  wrong.     I  labored  hard  to  keep  you  in  the 
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• 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  but  now  I  wish  you  were  in  the 

Senate  of  the  State.    Here  is  a  point  of  difficulty,  where  it  is 

worth  succeeding  if  euccess  can  be  achieved — and  worth  dying 

even  to  deserve  success. 

'*  But  it  is  best  that  you  are  where  you  are.  The  folly  of  man 
has  created  impossibilities  and  deficit.  All-mighty  Power,  earth- 
bom,  has  risen  from  his  sleep  of  half  a  century  to  remove  them. 
Nothing  human  can  do  it — but  he  will  'regulate  exchange,  set- 
tle balances  and  pay  debts '  —  and  then  man  can  again  financier. 
We  will  struggle  to  the  last  gasp  to  serve  the  State — reform — 
retrench  —  tax  and  pay — and  in  the  desperate  effort  we  entreat 
you,  and  all  that  breathe  for  freedom,  to  save  us  from  federal 
*  fiscality '  '  banks '  and  taxes.     Tou  can  try. 

''In  facing  our  difficulties,  yon  will  observe  that  I  place  no 
reliance  on  the  'distribution  of  the  proceeds  oi  the  public  lands.' 
If  they  should  come,  they  would  be  stolen  goods,  and  why  should 
an  honest  man  hope  to  pay  debts  by  larceny  ?  No,  like  every 
other  theft,  it  would  curse  the  receiver.  If  the  States,  through 
Congress,  attempt  to  steal  the  public  lands,  the  west  will  lay  her 
hand  upon  the  lands,  and,  by  gifts  of  them,  invite  an  array  of 
settlers.  Who  knows  himself,  or  the  west,  that  does  not  know 
that  the  moneys  for  these  lands  can  never  find  their  way  into 
the  treasuries  of  the  Atlantic  States ;  and,  in  our  struggle  to  pay 
our  honest  debts,  why  should  we  rely  on  crime  and  on  impos- 
sibiUty? 

"  I  believe  these  remarks  sufficiently  indicate  my  views.  The 
session  is  at  hand,  when  yon  will  learn  the  views  of  all  others. 
At  first  we  may  be  somewhat  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  possi- 
bility, and  then  the  best  practical  mode  of  payment.  But  exami- 
nation will  shortly  satisfy  all,  of  the  facts  I  have  stated,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  agree  on  the  only  course  that  can 
save  the  State  :  organize  a  new  administration  —  reform  all 
useless  offices — reduce  all  salaries,  pay  and  emoluments  to  the 
lowest  rates  since  1880  —  cease  expenditures  —  aid  the  revenue 
by  a  bearable  tax  —  prepare  for  a  thorough  repair  of  the  exist- 
ing canals  —  urge  the  railroads  to  provide  sinking  funds  for  our 
liabilities  for  them  —  collect  the  moneys  set  apart  to  pay  the 
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Erie  and  Champlain  debt,  and  honestly  proceed  in  the  work  of 
payment. 

^'  Make  my  respects  to  Senators  Woodbury  and  Buchanan,  and 
believe  me  to  be, 

"  Tours  truly, 

«  MICHAEL  HOFFMAN. 
"  Hon.  Silas  Wbight, 

*'  In  Senate  of  the  United  States.  *' 
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Chapter  CL 

THE  COMPROMISE  ACT,  THE  REVENUE,  DISTRIBUTION  AND 

RETRENCHMENT. 

These  four  subjects — the  compromise  act  of  1833,  the 
revenue  act  of  1841,  the  distribution  acts  of  1836  and 

1841,  and  proposed  retrenchment  of  expenses  by  the 
party  in  power  —  attracted  early  attention  and  occupied 
the  public  mind.    Mr.  Clay,  on  the  15th  of  February, 

1842,  proposed  to  define  his  own  position  and  that  of  his 
party  on  these  subjects  in  their  various  attitudes.  For 
this  purpose  he  introduced  the  following  resolutions  : 

'M.  Hesolvedy  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  general  government, 
in  conducting  its  administration,  to  provide  an  adequate  revenue 
within  the  year  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  year ;  and 
that  any  expedient,  either  by  loan  or  by  treasury  notes,  to  sup- 
ply, in  time  of  peace,  a  deficiency  of  revenue,  especially  during 
successive  years,  is  unwise,  and  must  lead  to  pernicious  con- 
sequences. 

'^2.  Heaolvedj  That  such  an  adequate  revenue  cannot  be 
obtained  by  duties  on  foreign  imports,  without  adopting  a  higher 
rate  than  twenty  per  cent,  as  provided  for  in  the  compromise  act, 
which,  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  was  supposed  and  assumed  as 
a  ratio  that  would  supply  a  sufficient  revenue  for  an  economical 
administration  of  the  government. 

'^3.  Reaolvedy  thereforey  That  the  rate  of  duties  on  foreign 
imports  ought  to  be  augmented  beyond  the  rate  of  twenty  per 
cent,  so  as  to  produce  a  net  revenue  of  $26,000,000;  $22,000,000 
for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government,  $2,000,000  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  existing  debt,  and  $2,000,000  as  a  reserved  fund  for 
contingencies. 

^  4.  jResolvedf  That,  in  the  adjustment  of  a  tariff  to  raise  an 
amount  of  $26,000,000  of  revenue,  the  principles  of  the  compro- 
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mise  act  generally  phould  be  adhered  to;  and  that,  especially,  a 
maximum  rate  of  ad  valorem  duties  should  be  established,  from 
which  there  ought  to  be  as  little  departure  as  possible. 

'^  5.  Resolved^  That  the  provision  in  the  act  of  the  extra  ses- 
sion, for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands, 
requiring  the  operation  of  that  act  to  be  suspended  in  the  con- 
tingency of  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  twenty  per  cent,  ought  to 
be  repealed. 

'^  6.  Jiesolvedj  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  at  all  times, 
but  more  especially  in  a  season  such  as  now  exists  of  general 
embarrassment  and  pecuniary  distress,  to  abolish  all  useless  insti- 
tutions and  offices,  to  curtail  all  unnecessary  expenses,  and  to 
practice  rigid  economy. 

''  7.  Hesolved,  That  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  ought  to  be  greatly  reduced ;  and  the  mileage  of  mem. 
bers  of  Congress  ought  to  be  regulated  and  more  clearlydefined. 

''  8.  JResolvedf  That  the  expenses  of  the  judicial  department  of 
government  have,  of  late  years,  been  greatly  increased,  and  ought 
to  be  diminished. 

^'9.  Resclvedy  That  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign  powers  have  been  unnecessarily  extended 
during  the  last  twelve  years,  and  ought  to  be  reduced. 

"  10.  JResolvedy  That  the  franking  privilege  ought  to  be  further 
restricted,  the  abusive  uses  of  it  restrained  and  punished,  the 
postage  on  letters  reduced,  the  mode  of  estimating  distances  more 
clearly  defined  and  prescribed,  and  a  small  addition  to  postage  made 
on  books,  pamphlets  and  packages,  transmitted  by  the  mail,  to 
be  graduated  and  increased  according  to  their  respective  weights. 

"11.  JResolved,  That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury, 
of  the  War,  and  of  the  Navy  departments,  and  the  Postmaster* 
General,  be  severally  directed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  report 
what  offices  can  be  abolished,  and  what  retrenchment  of  public 
expenditure  can  be  made  without  public  detriment  in  the  respec- 
tive branches  of  the  public  service  under  their  respective  juris- 
diction." 

Amendments  to  these  resolutions  were  moved  by  Mr. 
Wbight,  Mr.  Rives  and  others.  After  a  long  discussion, 
the  resolutions  all  failed  by  a  vote  of  21  to  22. 
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Mr.  Wright  thus  addressed  the  Senate  upon  them,  on 
the  2d  of  March,  1842 : 

''Mr.  Wright  said  he  entered  upon  this  discussion  under  a 
state  of  preparation  so  hastily  and  imperfectly  made  as  not  to 
permit  him  to  feel  even  his  usual  degree  of  confidence  of  being 
able  to  give  to  the  Senate  the  views  he  wished  to  present,  in  a 
manjier  which  would  enable  the  members  to  listen  to  him,  or  to 
understand  him  if  they  did.  If  it  were  his  object  to  make  a 
reply  to  the  able  address  of  the  honorable  mover  of  the  resolu- 
tions, made  to  the  Senate  on  yesterday,  he  should  feel,  and  should 
be,  wholly  unprepared,  as  he  had  not,  to  any  extent,  consulted 
the  documents  necessary  to  enable  him  to  follow  that  learned 
Senator  through  his  various  statistical  and  financial  calculations. 
Such  was  not  his  object,  as  would  have  been  already  seen  by  the 
amendments  which  he  had  had  the  honor  to  offer,  and  which 
T¥ere  now  upon  the  tables  of  the  members.  The  original  resolu- 
tions did  not  appear  to  him  to  present,  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness, the  great  points  involved  in  them,  and  hence  he  had  pro- 
posed the  amendments  ;  and  the  object  of  his  remarks  would  be 
rather  to  open  the  debate  on  the  other  side  of  these  great  ques- 
tions, than  to  follow  and  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  honorable 
Senator  [Mr.  Clay.] 

"  The  honorable  gentleman  had  appealed  to  the  Senate  to  come 
to  the  consideration  of  these  resolutions  without  the  prejudices 
and  passions  which  politics  and  partisan  feelings  too  often  involve, 
and  Mr.  W.  had  remarked,  with  unfeigned  pleasure,  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  observations  in  the  address  of  the  honorable 
Senator  calculated  to  excite  such  feelings.  In  that  respect  he 
could  and  would  imitate  the  honorable  gentleman,  though  he  had 
not  the  vanity  to  expect  to  be  able  to  imitate  him  in  other 
respects.  He  would  make  no  remark  with  the  intention  to 
arouse  and  excite  party  feeling  or  prejudice,  or  to  bring  either 
into  the  discussions  or  the  action  of  the  Senate  upon  the  resolu- 
tions. 

"  The  honorable  Senator  had  anticipated  —  as,  from  the  charac^ 
ter  of  his  mind,  his  great  legislative  experience  and  intimate 
knowledge   of  the  constitution   and  powere  of  this   body,  to 
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which  his  resolutions  are  presented,  he  could  not  hare  failed  to 
anticipate  —  preliminary  objections  to  the  resolutions  themselves. 
They  relate,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  subject  of  raising  revenue 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  government.  Their  object  is  to  pre- 
scribe the  modes  in  which  that  revenue  shall  be  raised,  to  point 
out  the  descriptions  of  property  to  be  taxed,  to  fix  the  amount 
of  revenue  to  be  raised,  and  i-ecommend  a  inaa^imutn  of  taxation 
upon  any  article.  In  other  words,  the  resolutions  propose  to  set 
bounds  and  limits  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  Legisla- 
ture over  this  delicate  and  difficult  subject,  and  that  they  pro- 
pose shall  be  done  here,  where  a  bill  to  take  revenue  cannot  be 
originated  under  the  Constitution ;  that  the  Senate,  which  cannot 
constitutionally  propose  a  tax  in  the  shape  of  a  law,  shall  pre- 
scribe to  itself,  and  consequently  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  advance,  the  bounds  and  limits  within  which,  and  the 
extent  to  which,  the  constitutional  powers  of  both,  to  raise 
revenue  in  this  form,  shall  be  exercised.  All  this  may  be  well, 
and  may  be  proper;  and  he  did  not  make  these  remarks  in  a  tone 
or  spirit  of  censure  or  complaint  that  the  resolutions  had  been 
introduced.  He  must  say,  however,  that  when  he  first  saw  the 
resolutions,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  it  had  appeared 
to  him  that  action  upon  them  here  might  subject  the  Senate,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  to  that  same  description  of  censure  fi'om 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  had  been  sometimes  be- 
stowed upon  another  branch  of  the  government,  when  it  had 
been  suspected  of  prematurely  shadowing  forth  its  views  and 
wishes  in  relation  to  the  form  and  shape  and  provisions  of  pai^ 
ticular  laws,  in  advance  of  the  action  of  Congress.  All  would 
remember  the  frequent  occasions  when  complaints  of  this 
character  had  been  broadly  and  loudly  preferred  against  the 
executive,  not  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  not,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  legislative  power,  but 
because  his  constitutional  action  was  to  follow,  not  precede,  the 
action  of  Congress,  and  he  had  no  right,  by  throwing  out  his 
views  in  advance,  to  attempt  to  restrain  and  limit  congressional 
action.  So  here.  The  Constitution  gives  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  exdtiaive  right  to  originate  *  all  bills  for  raising 
revenue,'  and  yet  the  Senate  is  called  upon  to  pass  resolutionsy 
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which,  to  use  the  metaphor  of  the  honorable  mover,  ^  are  to  stake 
oat  the  ground '  for  the  exercise  of  this  right ;  for' it  would  be  idle 
to  say  that  we  do  not  intend  to  influence  the  action  of  the  House 
in  this  matter,  when  we  deliberately  set  our  stakes  in  advance 
of  their  action,  and  tell  them  such  are  the  limits  which  we  will 
give  to  their  revenue  bills.  Again,  he  repeated,  he  did  not  make 
these  remarks  in  the  language  of  complaint.  He  apprehended 
no  very  serious  effects  from  the  influence  which  expressions  of 
this  character,  made  in  this  way,  would  exert  upon  the  House 
of  Representatives;  but  he  could  not  consider  the  proceeding 
strictly  regular  for  the  Senate. 

''A  single  other  preliminary  remark  would  bring  him  to  an 
examination  of  the  ]*esolutions  themselves,  and  of  the  merits  of 
the  questions  raised  by  them.  He  was  relieved  from  some  of  the 
most  serious  difficulties  which  had,  upon  some  former  occasions, 
surrounded  this  subject  of  an  adjustment  of  our  tariff  of  duties 
upon  imports,  by  being  able  to  approach  the  discussion  with  the 
conviction  that  two  great  and  leading  and  important  principles 
in  regard  to  it  were  now  perfectly  settled  and  universally 
admitted  by  all  men  of  all  parties  in  this  country.  They  were 
the  following: 

^  1.  That  revenue  should  be  the  object  and  inducement  for  the 
imposition  of  duties  upon  imports,  and  that  every  other  consid- 
eration should  be  merely  incidental  to  this  great  and  necessary 
object. 

^*  2.  That  the  wants  of  the  government,  economically  and  pro- 
perly administered,  should  be  the  measure  of  revenue  to  .be 
raised  from  any  source  or  in  any  manner. 

*^  There  had  been  a  time,  within  his  remembrance,  when  both 
these  principles  were  strongly  controverted,  and  when  protection 
to  domestic  interests  was  the  ground  upon  which  the  imposition 
of  duties  was  urged,  and  the  revenue  to  be  derived  was  a  merely 
incidental  consideration.  Indeed,  when  these  plain  principles 
were  first  announced,  in  the  message  of  a  late  President,  as  those 
which  should  guide  and  govern  this  branch  of  legislation,  they 
were  looked  upon  by  many  as  hostile  to  domestic  interests,  if  not 
unpatriotic  in  themselves.  They  soon,  however,  came  to  be  more 
carefully  and  maturely  considered,  and  the  consequence  has  been 
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their  universal  adoption.  They  are  enacted  in  the  compromise 
law.  They  are  found  soundly  and  distinctly  put  forth  in  the 
finance  report  of  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  he 
was  glad  to  meet  with  their  strong  repetition,  in  a  late  report 
from  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  fiscal  agent.  These  great  and  leading  principles  he 
hoped  he  might  consider  as  '  stakes '  already  set,  and  they  should 
be  kept  carefully  in  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  every  statesman 
who  attempts  to  mark  out  future  action  upon  this  all-important 
subject. 

"  He  came  now  to  the  resolutions  themselves.  The  honorable 
mover  of  them  told  us  yesterday  that  the  first  resolution,  which 
Mr.  W.  had  not  proposed  to  amend,  had  been  characterized  as  a 
mere  assertion  of  truisms.  Mr.  W.  believed  it  might  well  have 
been  so  characterized.  He  belived  it  contained  declarations  of 
principles  of  action  which  no  man  here  would  attempt  to  contro* 
vert,  which  no  man  in  this  country  could  controvert.  He  sup- 
posed no  man  would  question  the  soundness  of  the  principle,  as 
applied  to  individuals,  that  every  man  should  live  within  his 
means ;  and  yet  how  abundant  was  the  evidence,  at  this  time,  in 
this  country  at  least,  that  vast  masses  have  disregarded  this 
principle  in  their  practice.  So  is  the  principle  equally  true  with 
regard  to  governments,  within  the  limits  proposed  by  the  resolu- 
tion, which  are  as  follows  : 

"  ^Besolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  general  government,  for  conducting 
its  administration,  to  provide  an  adequate  revenue  within  the  year  to  meet 
the  current  expenses  of  the  year ;  and  that  any  expedient,  either  by  loan  or 
by  treasury  notes,  to  supply,  in  time  of  peace,  a  deficiency  of  revenue, 
especially  during  successive  years,  is  unwise,  and  must  lead  to  pernicious 
consequences/ 

"And  yet,  says  the  honorable  mover,  the  last  administration 
did  not  live  within  its  income,  but  carried  its  expenditures  far 
beyond  the  current  revenues  of  the  respective  years  of  its  tenn. 
This  was  true  in  fact,  and  yet  Mr.  W.  did  not  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  there  was  a  member  of  that  administration,  or  a 
friend  and  supporter  of  it,  who  would  have  hesitated  a  moment 
to  acknowledge  the  obligation  upon  it,  or  to  proclaim  the  duty  it 
owed  to  the  country,  to  live  within  its  means ;  and  the  fact  wa» 
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a  farther  and  melancholy  proof  that  goyemments,  as  well  as 
individaals,  too  frequently  violate  rales  which  they  admit  to  he 
sound,  and  disregard  in  practice  the  principles  which  they  fully 
adopt  in  theory. 

^'  The  honorahle  Senator  had  felt  himself  called  upon  to  examine, 
somewhat  minutely,  the  expenses  of  the  last  administration,  as 
his  justification  for  the  introduction  of  this  resolution.  Mr.  W. 
did  not  complain  of  his  course.  He  was  right,  so  far  as  the  fact 
of  a  departure  hy  the  government  from  the  principle  asserted 
was  a  justification  for  its  reassertion.  The  almost  constant 
departure  of  governments  from  this  sound  rule  might  justify  its 
frequent  assertion  ;  and  yet  he  did  not  suppose  a  statesman  would 
he  found  anywhere,  not  even  a  British  statesman,  who  would 
deny  the  soundness  of  the  rule  of  action  asserted  in  the  resolution. 
He  had  no  cause,  therefore,  of  complaint  against  the  honorahle 
Senator  for  placing  his  resolution  upon  this  ground,  nor  had  he 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  presented  the  facts  in  relation  to 
the  expenditures  of  the  last  administration,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, which  he  would  proceed  to  point  out. 

^^  The  honorahle  gentleman  spoke  of  the  expenses  of  the  four 
years  of  the  last  administration,  and  gave,  as  Mr.  W.  believed, 
certain  sums  as  the  g^oss  amounts  expended  in  each  year,  but  he 
did  not  catch  the  sums.  He  did,  however,  as  he  thought,  dis- 
tinctly understand  that  the  figures  presented  made  the  average 
expenses  per  year,  of  the  four  years,  exceed  the  sum  of 
$35,000,000.  He  referred  to  this  average  statement,  not  so 
much  for  any  other  purpose  as  to  show  how  easy  it  was  for 
members  of  this  high  body  to  make  mistakes  as  to  the  true  figures 
in  these  matters,  and  how  extensively  and  injuriously  they  might 
mislead  others  by  the  simple  repetition  of  their  mistakes  and 
errors.  The  honorable  Senator  had  said,  when  giving  these  gross 
sums,  he  would  not  stop  to  inquire  what  portion  of  these  expenses 
were  trust  funds,  or  others,  as  it  was  enough  for  his  purpose  to 
present  the  general  result.  Mr.  W.  did  not  know  that  he  had  a 
right  to  complain  of  this  use  of  the  figures,  which  he  did  not 
doubt  had  been  taken  from  some  public  document ;  but,  happening 
to  recollect  that  in  another  able  speech  of  the  learned  Senator, 
made  at  a  late  extra  session  of  Congress,  he  had  given  us  different 
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sums  upon  the  same  points,  he  had  found  himself  compelled  to 
make  personal  examination,  that  he  might  present  the  truth,  with 
the  proper  deductions  for  trust  and  other  funds,  and  for  all  other 
payments  from  the  treasury  which  were  not  in  fact  public 
expenditures. 

"  In  this  examination  he  had  been  fortunate,  for  he  had  found 
a  document,  from  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Ewing, 
the  authority  of  which,  upon  this  point,  the  honorable  Senator 
[Mr.  Clay]  and  his  friends  would  not  surely  question.  The  table 
to  which  he  referred  was  headed  as  follows: 

**  *  Statement  of  the  appropriations  and  expenditures  each  year,  from 
1829  to  1840,  inclusive,  for  the  civil  list,  foreign  intercourse  and  miscellane- 
ous objects,  for  the  military  establishment,  pensions,  fortifications,  internal 
unprovements,  Indian  department,  and  the  naval  establishment,  exhibiting 
also  the  excess  of  appropriations  over  expenditures.* 

"  And  upon  page  twenty-five,  the  actual  expenses  for  the  four 
years  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration,  exclusive  of  trust  funds, 
public  debts,  and  the  like  payments  from  the  treasury,  which  did 
not  belong  to  the  expenses  of  the  year  are  given  as  follows  : 

"  » For  the  year  1837 : $81 , 610,003  09 

"* For  the  year  1888 31,544,896  19 

"  *  For  the  year  1839 25,443,716  94 

"  *  For  the  year  1840 22 ,  389 ,  356  31 

*  *  *  Making  a  total  of $110,987,473  53  * 

"  This  will  give  an  average  expenditure  for  the  five  years  of 
$27,746,868.13,  an  average  per  year  less  than  that  presented  by 
the  honorable  Senator  of  just  about  $8,000,000.  This  is  no  incon- 
siderable error,  and  how  had  it  arisen  ?  Unquestionably  from 
including  in  the  Senator's  calculation  payments  from  the  treasury 
which  were  no  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  government.  What 
payments  had  been  so  included  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  say, 
as  he  had  not  seen  the  data  upon  which  this  average  of  $35,000,000 
had  been  made  up. 

"He  would,  however,  mention  one  item,  which  he  did  not 
doubt  had  entered  into  that  computation.  He  referred  to  the 
issue  and  redemption  of  treasury  notes.  This  process  had  been 
going  on  during  almost  the  entire  period  of  Mr.  Van  Buren'e 
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administration,  and  upon  no  subject  had  there  been  more  palpa- 
ble misunderstandings  here  and  elsewhere,  and  more  erroneous 
statements  disseminated  over  the  country.  Almost  eyery  Sena- 
tor who  heard  him  would  remember  how  frequently  and  how 
eloquently  it  had  been  contended  on  this  floor,  as  well  as  at  all 
the  hustings  in  the  country,  that  the  public  debt,  from  the  emis- 
sion of  treasury  notes  alone,  had  risen  to  the  frightful  sum  of 
$20,000,000;  and  yet  every  member  of  Congress,  who  chose  to 
examine  the  subject,  knew  that  there  was  no  power  given  in  the 
laws  passed  upon  that  subject  to  issue  more  than  $10,000,000  of 
those  notes  to  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time,  and  consequently 
there  was  no  power  to  create  a  debt  in  that  way  to  exceed 
$10,000,000,  under  any  circumstances  or  in  any  contingency. 

"  How,  then,  it  will  very  naturally  be  inquired,  could  misun- 
derstanding, so  broad  and  so  universal,  be  produced  under  a 
limitation  so  simple  ?  In  this  very  plain  manner  :  The  treasury 
notes  were  to  be  issued,  redeemable  at  the  expiration  of  one  year, 
hut  every  note  was  made  receivable  at  any  time  in  payment  of  all 
dues  to  the  United  States;  and  no  note,  when  once  paid  in  for  pub- 
lic dues,  whether  at  the  treasury  or  elsewhere,  could  be  reissued, 
but  was,  by  the  law,  required  to  be  canceled  and  annulled ; 
and  authority  was  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
whenever  a  note  should  be  so  paid  in  before  it  became  redeem- 
able, to  cause  a  new  note  to  be  issued  in  its  place.  In  this  way 
the  original  amount  of  emissions  could  never  be  exceeded,  as 
outstanding  debt,  and  yet  the  gross  amount  of  emissions  in  fact 
would  depend  entirely  upon  the  payments  made  in  the  notes 
within  the  year.  The  same  identical  sum  might,  being  repre- 
sented by  any  single  and  given  note,  be  paid  in,  and  again  emitted 
in  the  form  of  a  new  note,  during  every  month  of  the  year, 
and  the  amount  of  the  public  debt  not  be  effectively  changed  by 
the  process.  This  was  the  mode  adopted  under  the  laws  to  keep 
out  the  debt;  and  while  it  was  diminished  by  the  payment  in  of 
a  note  to-day,  it  was  increased  to  exactly  the  same  extent  by 
the  emission  of  a  new  note  to-morrow,  in  the  place  of  the  one 
so  paid  in. 

'^  Still  the  books  of  the  treasury  would  show,  by  this  process, 
(he  accumulation  of  an  enormous  debt  upon  the  one  side,  and 
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the  payment  of  a  debt  jast  eqaally  enormous  upon  the  other; 
because  every  note  paid  in  must  pass  on  to  those  books  as  so 
much  money  received,  and  every  note  issued  in  place  of  the 
one  so  paid  in  and  canceled  must  pass  on  to  the  other  side  of 
the  same  book  as  so  much  new  debt  contracted ;  while,  in  sober 
fact,  not  a  cent  had  been  either  received  or  paid,  but  an  opera- 
tion  of  the  credit  system  had  been  going  on,  under  a  law  of  Con- 
gress, through  which  the  payment  of  one  note  was  accomplished  in 
the  emission  of  another.  This  is  a  simple  solution  of  the  whole 
mystery;  and  had  those  who  seemed  to  be  so  alarmed  at  the  accu- 
mulation of  our  public  debt  turned  their  attention  to  the  opposite 
page  of  the  ledger,  and  examined  the  correspondent  increase  of 
our  revenue  and  means,  the  true  working  of  this  paper  system 
would  have  been  better  understood  and  more  truly  represented 
to  the  country.  It  was  paper  upon  the  one  side  and  paper  upon 
the  other,  credit  upon  the  one  side  and  credit  upon  the  other; 
and  while  the  apparent  debt  was  thus  swelled  under  the  opera- 
tion of  these  laws,  corresponding  credits  were  extinuigshed  by 
the  same  operation,  so  that  the  balance  of  the  books  would  at  all 
times  show  that  the  original  $10,000,000  authonzed  to  be  bor- 
rowed had  not  been  exceeded,  and  most  usually  not  even  reached. 
'^  The  document  in  his  hand,  and  to  which  he  had  last  refciTed, 
sustained  him  in  this  explanation.  Upon  page  twenty-six  would 
be  found  the  payments  made  from  the  treasury  during  the  four 
years  of  the  last  administration,  and  not  understood  by  Mr. 
Ewing  to  be  part  of  the  expenses  of  administering  the  govern- 
ment, but  payments  from  the  treasury  independent  of  those 
expenses.  The  amounts  for  each  year  thus  paid  are  given  by 
Mr.  Ewing  as  follows: 

*•  *  Trust  funds,  treasury  notes,  interest,  etc.,  for  the  year  1837,  $5,655,084  05 
'*  *  Trust  funds,  treasury  notes,  interest,  etc.,  for  the  year  1838,  7,911,043  16 
"  *  Trust  funds,  treasury  notes,  interest,  etc.,  for  the  year  1839, 12,071,219  21 
"  *  Trust  funds,  treasury  notes,  interest,  etc.,  for  the  year  1840,   4,860,558  20 

•*  •  Making  the  whole  of  these  payments  in  the  four  years,  $80,597,848  68  * 


"This  shows  an  average  of  payments  from  the  treasury  during 
the  four  years  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration,  over  and  above 
the  expenses  of  the  government  —  being  for  trust  funds,  payment 
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of  the  ontstanding  debt,  indemnities  under  treaties  with  foreign 
nations  and  the  like — of  $7,649,462.15  per  annum;  a  sum  about 
the  same  as  the  difference  before  stated  between  the  true  average 
of  the  expenses  for  those  years  and  the  average  exhibited  by  the 
honorable  Senator. 

''While  upon  this  subject  be  desired  to  extend  his  remarks  a 
little  farther,  and  to  examine  this  document  from  Mr.  Secretary 
Ewing  a  little  moi'e  extensively.  Much  had  been  said  about  the 
expenses  from  1825  to  1828,  inclusive, — the  years  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  second  Adams;  and  it  had  been  proclaimed,  almost 
as  a  miracle,  that  the  ordinary  expenses  ranged  then  between 
(12,000,000  and  $15,000,000  per  annum.  The  document  in  ques- 
tion did  not  cover  that  auspicious  period,  but  commenced  pre- 
cisely at  its  close  and  came  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
whig  reign.  It  covered  exactly  the  ominous  twelve  yeara  of 
Gen.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  from  1829  to  1840,  both  years 
being  included.  And  to  the  expenses  of  those  years,  and  a  com- 
parison between  the  appropriations  and  expenditures  for  each 
year,  he  entreated  the  careful  attention  of  the  body.  He  desired 
Senators  particularly  to  remark  the  almost  uniform  excess  of 
appropriations  over  the  expenditures  for  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
series,  and  especially  the  maximum  of  that  excess  in  the  year 
1836,  when  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $37,755,606.11,  while  the  executive  government  only 
expended  the  sum  of  $29,655,244.46,  thus  presenting  an  excess  of 
appropriations  over  the  actual  expenditure,  within  this  single  year, 
of  $8,100,361.65.  Will  any  one  ask  stronger  proof  as  to  which 
branch  of  the  government  led  the  other  into  the  excess  of  public 
expenditures  during  this  period  of  expansion,  of  profusion  and  of 
surplus  revenues  ?  He  desired  it  to  be  equally  carefully  remarked 
that  the  expenses,  during  the  whole  of  the  first  term  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  were  kept  nearly  within  the  standard  of  Mr.  Adams' 
term,  being  only  from  $12,500,000  to  $16,500,000  per  annum, 
while  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  the  last  of  those 
years  were  all  but  $2,000,000  beyond  the  expenditure.  With 
this  surplus  of  appropriation  beyond  the  actual  expenditure  for 
the  year  1832,  and  current  appropriations  for  the  year  1833, 
amounting  to  $22,000,000  and  over,  the  expenses  of  the  latter 
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year  were  forced  np  to  more  than  (22,000,000  also.  This  was 
the  first  year  of  GeD.  Jackson's  second  term.  For  the  second 
year  of  that  term,  1884,  the  appropriations  were  close  upon 
$21,000,000,  and  the  actnal  expenditnres  less  than  $18,500,000; 
and  for  the  third  year,  1885,  the  appropriations  were  a  little  more 
than  $17,750,000,  and  the  expenditures  just  about  $17,000,000. 
Then  comes  the  last  year  of  President  Jackson,  and  the  year  of 
the  greatest  surplus  revenue,  1886,  the  year  in  which  the  appro- 
priations were  swelled  to  more  than  $87,750,000,  being  an  in- 
crease of  all  but  $20,000,000  upon  the  appropriations  of  the  next 
preceding  year,  and  leaving  an  excess  of  appropriations  over 
the  expenditures  of  more  than  $8,000,000,  notwithstanding  the 
expenses  were  increased  more  than  $12,500,000  beyond  those  of 
the  year  previous,  and  were  forced  up  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  more  than  $29,500,000.  All  these  facts  appear  from  the  table 
of  appropriations  and  expenditures  furnished  by  the  late  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Ewing.  The  exact  amounts  as  given  by  him,  for  each 
of  the  twelve  years,  are  as  follows: 


YUAIU). 

AppropriAtloiL 

Sxpendltnro. 

1829   

$13,491,131  89 
14,976,471  80 
13,688,681  39 
18,397,761  82 
22,026,217  96 
20,968,992  49 
17,830,681  40 
37,756,606  11 
34,126,807  18 
83,138,371  09 
28,862,660  15 
21,658,872  86 

$12,651,467  22 
13,229,533  38 
13,863,786  14 
16,614,134  69 
22,050,312  81 
18,420,567  12 
17,006,613  15 
29,666,244  46 
31,610,008  09 
31,644,396  19 
25,443,716  94 
22,389,866  31 

1830  

1831 

1882  

1833  

1834  

1836 

1836  

1837  

1838  

1839  

1840  

Total 

$271,821,146  18 

$254,379,020  96 

^^A  comparison  of  the  footings  of  this  table  will  show  that,  for 
the  twelve  years,  the  appropriations  exceeded  the  expenditures 
by  the  sum  of  $17,442,125.18,  being  equal  to  an  annual  average 
excess  of  $1,453,510.49;  though  the  table  will  show  that  there 
was  little  uniformity  in  the  action  of  Congress,  in  fact,  in  legis- 
lating these  excesses  of  appropriation. 

"The  last  four  years  of  the  series,  from  1837  to  1840,  both 
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inclusive,  ar^  the  years  of  President  Van  Buren's  term,  and  Mr. 
W.  desired  to  make  a  brief  analysis  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  the 
appropriations  and  expenditures  in  those  years  also.  The  first 
important  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  was,  that  the  appropriations 
for  the  year  1836,  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  first  of  his 
term,  exceeded  the  expenditures  of  that  year  by  more  than 
$8,000,000;  and  that  sum,  therefore,  together  with  the  balances  of 
appropriations  of  former  years  not  expended,  remained  as  out- 
standing appropriations  on  the  1st  of  January,  1837.  He  found 
by  reference  to  the  finance  reports  from  the  Treasury  department 
for  the  years  1836  and  1837,  that  the  actual  amount  of  appropri- 
ations outstanding  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1837,  applicable 
to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government,  was  $16,416,849.70. 
A  reference  to  the  table  would  show  that  the  appropriations  for 
1837  were  more  than  $34,000,000,  and  those  for  1838  more  than 
$38,000,000,  while  the  expenditures  for  each  of  the  yeara  were 
little  more  than  $31,500,000,  thus  adding  largely  in  both  years 
to  the  unexpended  balance  of  outstanding  appropriations. 

"  During  the  first  of  these  years  the  revulsion  came  on.  The 
expansions  and  speculations  and  overtradings,  which  thus  filled 
the  cofiFers  of  the  nation  to  ovei*flowing,  and  stimulated  this 
enormous  increase  of  the  appropriations  by  Congress,  and  con- 
sequent  expenditures  by  the  executive  government,  had  gone  to 
their  utmost  excess,  and  the  reflux  produced  a  universal  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments,  by  the  banks,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1 837.  Still  the  expenditures  for  that  year  had  been  gradu- 
ated upon  the  immense  surplus  revenue  of  1836,  and  the  appro- 
priations for  the  year  were  made  before  the  shock  was  expe- 
rienced. This  fact,  together  with  the  vast  amount  unexpended, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1837,  of  the  appropriations 
for  former  years,  of  more  than  $16,000,000,  will  sufficiently 
account  for  the  increase  of  the  expenditures  of  this  over  the 
previous  year,  although  the  appropriations  for  the  year  were 
considerably  less.  Still,  the  fact  should  not  pass  unnoticed,  that 
the  amount  expended  in  1837  was  full  $2,500,000  less  than  the 
appropriations  made  for  the  year.  The  same  considerations  will 
account  for  the  keeping  up  of  the  expenditures  through  the  year 
1838,  though  Congress  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  retrench 
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ment  in  ite  action,,  and  the  amounts  appropriated  after  the  year 
1836  were  gradually  diminished.  The  expenditures,  however, 
were  kept  below  the  appropriations  by  more  than  tl  ,500,000^  in 
the  year  1888. 

"  The  year  1839  brought  with  it  the  sensible  conviction,  actively 
operating  upon  all  the  departments  of  the  government,  that 
rapid  reductions  in  the  national  expenses  must  be  made,  or  that 
new  sources  of  revenue  must  be  found  to  meet  appropriations 
and  answer  existing  demands  upon  the  public  treasury.  The 
action  of  Congress  presents  the  best  evidence  of  the  presence 
and  strength  of  this  impulse.  The  appropriations  were  brought 
down  more  than  $9,250,000  in  a  single  year.  The  great  amount 
of  the  outstanding  and  unexpended  appropriations  of  former 
years  did  not  permit  an  equally  rapid  reduction  in  the  expendi- 
tures, and  hence,  during  this  year,  while  the  amount  actually 
expended  was  diminished  more  than  $6,000,000  below  that  of 
the  next  preceding  year,  it  exceeded  the  sum  appropriated  for 
the  year  by  a  trifle  more  than  $1,500,000.  The  same  cause  pro- 
duced an  expenditure,  in  the  year  1840,  of  about  $750,000  beyond 
the  appropriations  for  the  year,  and  yet  left  a  balance  of  out- 
standing and  unexpended  appropriations,  at  the  close  of  that 
year,  of  $12,306,265.35. 

*'  Such  is  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  financial 
history  of  the  government,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  current  service  of  the  government  and  their  expendi- 
ture, during  the  twelve  years  of  the  administrations  of  Presi- 
dents Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  and  Mr.  W.  was  pleased  that 
the  honorable  Senator  [Mr.  Clay]  had  afforded  him  the  occasion 
to  make  this  reference  to  the  matter.  Nothing  was  farther  from 
his  intention  than  to  accuse  that  gentleman,  or  any  other  Sena- 
tor, with  intentional  error  upon  these  subjects,  but  error  enough 
had  been  disseminated  over  the  country  in  regard  to  these  public 
expenses ;  and  he  trusted  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  the 
public  mind  was  in  a  state  to  listen  to  and  weigh  the  truth  in 
regard  to  them.  Under  this  belief,  he  begged  gentlemen  again 
to  look  at  this  simple  table,  and  see  the  truths  it  tells.  With 
the  swelling  of  the  revenue  the  appropriations  are  swollen  from 
1829  to  1833,  while  the  expenses  were  almost  uniformly  held 
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back  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000  behind  the  appropriations, 
thoagh  in  the  last  named  year  the  accumulating  balances  of  out- 
standing and  unexpended  appropriations  of  former  years  brought 
them  up  to  the  level.  For  the  years  1884  and  1835,  the  appro- 
priations were  rapidly  depressed,  and  the  expenditures  still  more 
rapidly;  and  then,  in  a  single  year — the  memorable  year  of 
1836  —  the  appropriations  were  increased  from  $17,000,000  to 
$37,000,000,  and  the  expenditures  from  $17,000,000  to  $29,000,000, 
the  latter  being  increased  $12,000,000  in  one  year,  and  yet  held 
$8,000,000  below  the  appropriations  for  the  year.  This  was  the 
work  of  President  Jackson. 

"And  at  this  precise  period,  this  full  flood  of  extravagant  appro- 
priation. President  Van  Buren  came  into  office,  and,  during  his 
first  year,  upon  an  amount  of  appropriations  of  more  than  thirty- 
four  millions,  and  an  outstanding  balance  of  appropriation  of 
former  years  un^pended  of  more  than  sixteen  and  a  third  millions, 
making  together  almost  fifty  and  a  half  millions,  he  expended  a 
little  more  than  thirty-one  and  a  half  millions ;  and  from  that 
time  to  the  close  of  the  year  1840,  under  his  administration,  the 
annual  appropriations  were  reduced  from  thirty-four  to  twenty- 
one  and  three-quarter  millions,  and  the  annual  expenditures  from 
thirty-one  and  a  half  to  twenty-two  and  a  third  millions  of  dollars. 
These  are  the  facts  as  now  given  to  Congress  and  the  country, 
in  an  official  form,  by  the  fiscal  officers  selected  by  this  adminis- 
tration, and  from  them  the  honorable  Senator  himself  cannot  fail 
to  see  with  what  injustice  he  proclaims  the  average  expenditures 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration  to  have  been  thirty-five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  per  annum  for  the  four  years,  a  sum  three  and  a 
half  millions  beyond  the  actual  expenses  of  any  one  of  those 
years,  and  twelve  and  two-thirds  millions  beyond  the  expenses 
of  the  last  year  in  the  rapidly  descending  series. 

"  The  honorable  Senator,  without  reflection,  doubtless,  made  a 
comparison  between  the  expenses  of  the  last  administration  and 
the  present,  which  carries  along  with  it  the  same  error  and  injus- 
tice. In  the  one  case  he  takes  the  payments  from  the  treasury, 
including  trust  funds  and  probably  the  post-office  moneys,  together 
with  the  redemption  of  treasury  notes,  and  calls  the  average  thirty- 
five  millions  per  annum  ;  and  in  the  other  case  he  takes  the  figures 
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of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  actual  expenses,  sepa- 
rated from  all  these  collateral  payments,  and  finds  the  amount  to 
be  twenty-four  millions,  thus  showing  the  wide  difference  of 
eleven  millions  per  annum  in  favor  of  this  administration ;  when 
Mr.  W.  would  show,  from  the  very  same  documents,  that  the 
present  administration  was,  in  fact,  now  expending  and  propos- 
ing to  expend,  for  the  current  service  of  the  government,  more 
than  was  expended  in  either  of  the  two  last  years  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  term.  [Mr.  Clay  explained.  He  said  he  did  not,  in 
either  case,  state  the  sums  with  the  view  to  make  a  comparison. 
His  only  object  was  to  compare  the  expenses  under  both  admin- 
istrations with  his  own  independent  propositions.  He  did  not 
approve  of  either,  for  he  thought  both  too  high,  and  he  expressed, 
at  the  time,  his  astonishment  that  the  officers  of  this  administra- 
tion had  proposed  and  recommended  such  a  scale  of  expenditure.] 
Mr.  W.  accepted  the  explanation  cheerfully.  He  believed  it  to 
be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor. He  did  not  suppose,  at  the  time,  his  object  to  be  to  make  a 
comparison  prejudicial  to  the  last  administration  ;  but  the  learned 
gentleman  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the  figures,  as  he  stated 
them,  made  the  comparison ;  that  the  readers  of  his  remarks 
could  not  fail  to  draw  the  inferences  of  which  Mr.  W.  complained, 
and  that  thus  the  error  would  be  disseminated,  though  not 
intended  ;  for  the  honorable  Senator  would  pardon  him  for  saying 
that  all  knew,  and  he  himself  could  not  fail  to  know,  though 
he  might  not  feel  the  consequences  of  that  conviction  so  sensibly 
as  Mr.  W.  did,  that  his  powerful  voice  reached  every  comer 
of  this  extended  country,  and  that  such  statements  from  him, 
however  intended,  must  be  explained  by  the  proofs,  or  they  would 
be  taken  as  the  proofs  in  relation  to  these  public  expenditures. 

"  Mr.  W.  held  in  his  hand  the  annual  report  from  the  present 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  same  document  from  which  the 
honorable  Senator  had  derived  his  figures  as  to  the  proposed 
expenditures  for  the  present  year,  and  he  was  induced  to  believe 
the  honorable  gentleman  had  mistaken  the  amount  of  new 
appropriations  recommended  for  the  whole  amount  of  expenses 
proposed.  This  inference  he  drew  from  the  fact  that,  upon  page 
three  of  that  report,  the  Secretary  says  : 
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"  *  The  expenditures  for  the  year  1842,  indading  $7,000,000 

for  the  redemption  of  treasury  notes,  are  estimatedat  . .  $82,791,010  78 

" '  Deduct  the  amount  included  for  the  redemption  of  trea- 
sury notes 7,000,000  00 

'*  'And  the  estimate  for  current  expenses  for  the  year  will 

appeartobe $26,791,010  78' 


*^  This  impressioD  is  confirmed  by  another  docament  from  the 
present  Seci-etary,  the  estimates  for  the  year  1842,  sent  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Upon  the  first  page  of  this  document 
are  found  the  following: 


ii 


ti  t 


*  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  for  the  information  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  an  estimate  of  the  appropria- 
tions proposed  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  the  year 
1842,  amounting  to $24,424,885  95 

The  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  year  1843  made 
by  former  acts  of  Congress,  including  arming  and  equip- 
ping the  militia,  the  civilization  of  Indians,  Revolution- 
ary claims,  Revolutionary  pensions  under  the  act  of  June 
6, 1882,  claims  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  unclaimed  pen- 
sions, relief  of  the  several  corporate  cities  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  public  debt 1,572,900  00 

'*  'These  sums  together  make $25,997,258  95 ' 


"The  first  of  the  above  sums  is  the  one  used  by  the  honorable 
Senator,  and  it  is  clearly  and  expressly  the  estimate  for  new 
appropriations  only,  while  the  second  embraces  what  are  known 
as  the  '  permanent  appropriations,'  and  such  of  them  as  pertain 
to  the  ordinary  expenses  should  clearly  be  added  to  make  up  the 
sum  of  those  expenses  for  the  year.  The  difference  between  the 
two  sums  thus  arrived  at  is  supposed  to  consist  of  such  of  the 
permanent  appropriations  as  are  applicable  to  the  public  debt,  to 
the  debt  of  the  corporate  cities  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
perhaps  some  other  items  which  are  not  considered  as  part  of 
the  ordinary  expenses;  and  the  first  of  the  above  amounts,  viz., 
$25,791,010.78,  is  believed  to  be  the  true  estimate  for  the 
expenses  of  1842,  as  presented  by  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

"The  year  1841  is  to  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  years  of  this 
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administration,  and  apon  page  two  of  the  annaal  repoi-t  of  the 
Secretary,  before  referred  to,  the  expenditures  of  that  year,  ascer- 
tained and  estimated,  are  found  stated  as  follows : 

^' '  The  expenses,  as  ascertained,  of  the  first  three  quarters  of 

1841,  were $24,734,846  97 

'*  ^  Deduct  the  amounts,  included  in  the  above  sum,  paid  for 
the  redemption  of  treasury  notes  and  interest,  and  for 
payments  upon  the  public  debt ., 5,054,891  77 

***  Making  the  ascertained  ordinary  expenses  for  the  three 

quarters $19,679,465  dO 

**' Whole  estimated  expenses  for  the  fourth 

quarter $7,920, 728  78 

***  Deduct  amounts  included  for  interest  on 

loan  and  redemption  on  treasury  notes. . .      578,183  95 

6,717,689  78 

**  *  Thus  showing  that  the  net  ordinary  expenses  for  the  year 
1841,  as  ascertained  and  estimated  at  the  Treasury 
department,  were $26, 896,994  98 ' 

^'Thus,  then,  we  have,  as  nearly  as  they  can  be  yet  ascertained, 
the  expenses  of  the  government,  properly  so  called,  for  the  first 
two  years  of  the  present  administration,  the  first  at  a  little  more 
than  twenty-six  and  one-third  millions,  and  the  second  at  a  little 
more  than  twenty-five  and  two-thirds  millions;  while  the  same 
expenses  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  were,  for  1839  a  little  less  than  twenty-five  and  a  half 
millions,  and  for  1840  a  fraction  more  than  twenty-two  and  one- 
third  millions  of  dollars.  Nor  will  it  do  to  say  that  the  expenses 
of  1841  were  graduated  by  the  legislation  which  had  taken  place 
before  the  present  administration  came  into  power,  as  was  the 
fact  with  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  term  ;  because  the 
extra  session  of  Congress  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1841  must 
have  increased  the  expenses  of  that  year,  by  direct  appropriations, 
to  an  amount  not  very  different  from  four  millions. 

^'  Compare,  then,  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  state  of  the 
treasury,  at  the  two  periods,  and  see  how  the  questions  of  economy 
and  extravagance  will  stand  between  the  two  administrations. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  came  into  power  upon  the  flood  tide  of  an  exces- 
sive revenue,  and  his  whole  terra  was  characterized  by  reduction 
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and  retrenchment,  both  as  to  appropriations  and  expenditures, 
as  has  been  abundantly  shown  from  official  documents  resting 
upon  the  authority  of  the  highest  fiscal  officers  of  this  adminis- 
tration. The  present  party  in  power  came  in  upon  the  lowest  ebb 
of  that  tide,  under  a  sinking  revenue,  an  impovenshed  treasury, 
rapidly  diminishing  appropriations,  greatly  depressed  expenses, 
and  a  state  of  impaired  public  and  private  credit,  and  what  has 
been  the  policy  ?  Increased  expenses,  new  and  additional  taxes, 
and  forced  loans.  At  the  former  period,  the  greatest  evil  upon 
the  country  was  the  redundancy  of  the  public  revenues,  and  it 
was  great  indeed,  so  great  that  it  was  deranging  and  unsettling 
everything  connected  with  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  country  ; 
so  great  that  it  was  the  anxiety,  Mr.  W.  might  almost  say  the 
ambition,  of  all  to  get  rid  of  it  in  any  way  which  should  not  be 
positively  mischievous.  Hence  appropriations  were  cheerfully 
voted,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  found  little 
support,  and  whole  classes  of  private  claims  were  recognized  and 
temporarily  established,  without  very  rigid  scrutiny  into  the 
principles  involved  or  the  equities  presented.  Ask  the  members 
of  the  committees  of  this  body,  those  who  have  had  occasion  to 
examine  claims  of  the  various  classes,  what  weight  they  will  give 
precedents  of  allowances  to  be  found  upon  our  statute  book  during 
those  years  of  surplus  revenues.  And  yet,  after  we  had  voted 
all  the  appropriations  we  could  find  an  apology  for  voting,  all 
the  appropriations  we  dared  to  vote,  more  than  twenty-eight 
millions  of  the  money  in  the  treasury  was  given  away  to  the 
States,  under  the  specious  name  of  *  a  deposit,'  because  Congress 
could  not  summon  ingenuity  enough  to  expend  the  revenue  as 
fast  as  it  acci-ued,  and  the  accumulation  roused  to  action  the 
appetite  for  distribution  to  the  States.  At  the  second  period, 
every  circumstance  which  should  have  controlled  and  limited 
expenditure,  was  revereed,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  policy  adopted 
has  been  reversed  also ;  and  while  reduction  and  depression  of 
expenditure  characterized  the  councils  of  the  country  under  the 
former,  enlargement  and  extension  is  the  passion  under  the  latter. 
"The  resolution  under  consideration  declares,  in  substance, 
that  governments  should  be  conducted  within  their  means,  in 
times  of  peace.     The  rule  is  a  sound  one,  and  how  are  these  two 
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admiDistratioDs  likely  to  compare,  in  reference  to  the  observanoe 
of  this  salutary  limit  ?  How  stands  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  upon  a  trial  by  this  rule,  and  how  is  the  present 
likely  to  stand,  so  far  as  past  and  present  acts  and  policy  furnish 
a  standard  of  judgment  for  the  future  ?  Upon  this  point,  again, 
Mr.  W.  could  speak  by  the  book.  An  official  document  from 
the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitted  in  answer  to 
a  call  made  by  the  Senate  during  its  present  session,  states  the 
amount  of  public  indebtedness,  at  two  specific  periods,  the  3d  of 
March,  1841,  the  day  on  which  the  administration  of  Mr.  Yan 
Buren  terminated,  and  the  twenty-third  of  December  last,  precisely 
nine  months  and  twenty  days  after  the  present  administration 
came  into  power. 

'*The  amount  of  the  public  debt  on  the  8d  of  March,  1841, 

as  given  in  the  document  referred  to,  was $8,379,059  81 

'*  Of  this  amount  the  following  items  compose  a  part,  and  as 
will  be  seen  from  their  character,  should  be  deducted, 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  debt  contracted  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  government  during  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  viz. : 
'*  'Debt  of  the  corporate  cities  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  assumed  by  the  Uni- 
ted States tl,440i000  00 

•*  *The  funded  debt :  Principal,  $53,174  38 

Interest,    243,106  36 

296,280  74 

**  *  The  unfunded  debt :  Regis- 
tered certificates $26,622  44 

"  *  Registered  treasury  notes  is- 
sued during  the  late  war,      4,476  00 
*'  '  Registered  Mississippi  certi- 
ficates        4,820  09 

85,487  68 

1,761,698  37' 

**  Thus  leaving  a  balance,  as  the  debt  contracted  during  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  by  the  issue  of  trea- 
sury notes,  which  had  not  been  redeemed,  of. $6,607,361  54 


"  This  is  the  amount  of  that  debt,  as  given  in  the  document, 
and  to  it  the  following  note  is  appended,  viz.  : 
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'* '  This  amount  is  exclusive  of  notes  received  for  duties  and  lands,  subse- 
quent to  the  dlst  of  December,  1840,  and  which  were  not  reported  on  for 
record  on  the  3d  of  March,  1841,  by  the  accounting  officers.* 

"  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  this  balance  should  be  dimin- 
ished by  the  amount  of  treasury  notes  which  were  received  in 
payment  of  public  dues  from  the  1st  day  of  January  to  the  dd 
day  of  March,  1841,  both  days  inclusive,  being  a  period  of  sixty- 
two  days.  Mr.  W.  could  not  withhold  the  expression  of  his  sur- 
prise and  regret  that  the  amount  of  this  deduction  had  not  been 
ascertained  and  made  in  the  document  itself.  These  notes  must 
have  been  '  reported  on  for  record  by  the  accounting  officers ' 
long  before  the  23d  of  December,  1841,  the  day  on  which  the  call 
for  this  information  was  made  by  the  Senate.  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  treasury  notes,  received  in  payment  for  duties  or 
lands  on  or  before  the  3d  of  March,  1841,  were  'in  the  hands  of 
the  accounting  officers  for  settlement '  on  the  23d  of  December, 
1841,  and  had  not  then  ^finally  passed^  these  officers;  and,  as  the 
call  of  the  Senate  was  not  answered  until  the  10th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1842,  eighteen  days  after  it  was  made,  it  would  seem  that 
this  simple  fact  might  have  been  ascertained  and  made  certain  in 
the  answer  to  that  call. 

"As,  however,  that  had  not  been  done,  Mr.  W.  had  sought 
information  upon  this  point  from  the  highest  source,  next  to  the 
record  evidence  in  the  possession  of  the  depaitment  upon  which 
the  call  had  been  made,  and  he  felt  authorized  to  say,  from  the 
evidence  thus  obtained,  that  the  amount  of  treasury  notes  issued 
under  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration,  and  so  in  fact  redeemed, 
between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  2d  of  March,  1841,  was  not 
less  than  $1,000,000;  thus  reducing  the  debt  contracted  during 
that  administration,  and  unpaid  at  its  close,  from  the  sum  above 
given,  of  $6,607,361.54  to  $5,607,361.64.  This  would  correspond 
very  nearly  to  the  statement  of  that  debt,  so  frequently  and  con- 
fidently made  by  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  now  the 
honorable  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Woodbury],  during 
the  late  extra  session.  That  gentleman  had  uniformly  stated 
this  balance  of  debt  at  about  $5,500,000.  So  far,  then,  to  the 
extent  of  about  $5,600,000,  had  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  gone  in  its  expenditures  beyond  the  current  and  available 
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means  of  the  treasury,  daring  a  period  of  foar  years  of  the  most 
excessive  appropriations  which  the  history  of  the  country,  in  a 
time  of  peace,  had  presented  or  could  present. 
''  How  was  it  with  the  present  administration  ? 

**  The  same  docament  would  answer  the  question  for  the 
twenty-third  day  of  December  last.  It  states  the 
amount  of  the  whole  public  debt,  upon  that  day,  to 
have  been $14,728,085  70 

'*  Here,  again,  the  same  items  of  old  debt  should  be  de- 
ducted, to  arrive  at  the  amount  of  debt  contracted  by 
the  present  administraion.  They  are  given  in  the 
document,  as  follows,  viz. : 

<*  'Debt  of  the  corporate  cities  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  assumed  by  the 
United  States $1,440,00000 

**  *  The  (old)  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  viz. : 

"  'The  funded  debt:  Principal,  $62,434  76 

Interest..  240,728  84 

293,168  60 

**  *The  unfunded  debt:  Regis- 
tered certificates $26,622  44 

*'  *  Registered    treasury    notes 

issued  during  the  late  war,      4,475  00 
"  '  Registered   Mississippi  cer- 
tificates        4,320  09 

35,417  53 

1,768,541  18' 

''This  will  leave  a  balance  of  debts  contracted  by  the  last 
and  the  present  administration,  by  the  issue  of  treas- 
ury notes  and  by  loans,  of $12,959,504  57 

'*From  this  deduct  the  balance  of  debt  contracted  by  the 
last  administration  by  the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  and 
unpaid  on  the  third  of  March  last,  as  shown  by  the 
document 6, 607 ,  361  54 

'*  And  it  will  leave  the  amount  of  debt  contracted  by  this 
administration  from  the  third  of  March  to  the  23d  of 
December,  1841,  standing  at $6,352,143  03 

''To  the  items  of  treasury  notes  outstanding,  in  this  statement 
also,  a  note  is  appended  in  the  following  language,  to  wit: 

*'  'This  amount  is  exclusive  of  notes  received  for  duties  and  lands  subse- 
quent to  the  thirtieth  September  last,  and  not  reported  on  for  record  in 
this  office  by  the  accounting  officers.' 
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^*  K  the  treasury  notes  actually  redeemed  by  being  paid  in  for 
public  dues,  between  the  1st  of  October  and  the  23d  of  Decern- 
ber,  1841,  and  between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  dd  of  March 
of  the  same  year,  shall  have  been  equal  in  amount,  then  this 
oomparative  statement  will  be  correct,  and  the  balance  of  debt 
shown  to  have  been  contracted  by  the  present  administration  up 
to  the  twenty-third  of  December  last  will  be  the  true  balance. 
If,  however,  the  amount  of  notes  so  paid  in,  and  by  that  means 
redeemed,  in  fact,  shall  have  been  less,  during  the  period  first 
mentioned,  than  during  that  last  mentioned,  then,  to  precisely 
the  extent  of  the  difference,  the  balance  of  debt  shown  by  the 
above  calculation  to  have  been  contracted  by  this  administration 
will  be  too  small. 

'^Assume  that  it  is  the  true  balance,  and  how  stands  the  com- 
parison with  the  rule  we  are  asked  to  establish,  that  every  admin- 
istration should,  in  time  of  peace,  administer  the  government 
within  the  means  of  the  treasury,  and  not  contract  a  debt  to 
meet  its  ordinary  expenses  ?  The  administration  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  in  a  period  of  four  full  years,  diminishing  its  expenses 
constantly  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  teim, 
exceeded  the  means  of  the  treasury  by  about  $5,500,000.  The 
present  administration,  in  a  period  of  nine  months  and  twenty 
days,  increasing  the  scale  of  expenditure  by  a  special  session  of 
Congress,  in  that  short  time  exceeded  the  means  of  the  treasury 
by  more  than  six  and  one-third  millions.  Such  is  the  comparison 
as  presented  by  the  present  head  of  the  Treasury  department; 
and  here  Mr.  W.  would  dismiss  the  first  resolution  of  the  honor- 
able Senator,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  its  introduction  was 
justified.     The  second  resolution  is  in  the  following  words: 

**  *  3.  Best^iced^  That  such  an  adequate  revenue  cannot  be  obtained  by  duties 
on  foreign  imports,  without  adopting  a  higher  rate  than  twenty  per  cent,  as 
provided  for  in  the  compromise  act,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  was 
supposed  and  assumed  as  a  rate  that  would  supply  a  sufficient  revenue  for 
an  economical  administration  of  the  government.' 

"This  Mr.  W.  proposed  to  amend,  so  that  it  should  read  as 
follows:  ' 

"  ^BeaofMd,  That  such  an  adequate  revenue  cannot  be  obtained  without 
restoring  to  the  national  treasuiy  the  revenue  from  the  public  lands,  or  the 

79 
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imposition  of  high  taxes  upon  all  foreign  imports,  including  the  ordinazy 
necessanes  of  life,  thus  making  the  tax  onerous  to  the  whole  people,  because 
of  those  necessaries  the  whole  people  are  consumers.* 

'^  The  origiDal  resolution,  it  would  be  seen,  was  based  upon 
two  assumptions: 

'^  1.  That  a  rate  of  duty  of  twenty  per  cent  upon  all  imports 
would  not  furnish  the  amount  of  revenue  required  for  an  eco- 
nomical administration  of  the  government. 

''  2.  That,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  compromise  act, 
80  called,  it  was  assumed  that  this  rate  of  duty  would  furniBh 
that  amount  of  revenue. 

*^The  amendment  he  had  proposed  would  show  that,  in  his 
estimation,  both  these  positions  were  a  departure  from  the  great 
question  which  should  first  be  presented  to  and  decided  by  the 
Senate,  viz.:  Was  the  government  to  be  supported  and  its 
expenses  met,  in  every  contingency  except  that  of  actual  war, 
by  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  impost  alone,  without  the 
application  to  those  expenses  of  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from 
the  public  lands  ?  He  did  not  desire  here  to  discuss  the  assump- 
tions upon  which  the  original  resolution  was  made  to  rest,  as  the 
first  would  arise  under  a  subsequent  resolution,  and  as  to  the 
second  he  had  but  a  single  remark  to  make.  It  was,  that  he  did 
not  know  what  might  have  been  the  opinions  and  views  and 
objects  of  others  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  compromise 
act ;  but,  as  a  member  of  this  body,  voting  for  that  law,  he  cer- 
tainly never  for  a  moment  even  dreamed  that  he  was  voting  for 
a  measure  which  was  eventually  to  separate  the  land  revenue 
from  the  public  treasury,  and  throw  that  treasury  exclusively 
upon  the  revenue  from  impost  for  a  supply  of  means  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  government. 

"The  third  resolution  was  in  this  language: 

'* '  8.  Resolved^  ihertfore.  That  the  rate  of  duties  on  foreign  imports  ought 
to  be  augmented  beyond  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent,  so  as  to  produce  a  net 
revenue  of  $26,000,000;  $22,000,000  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, $2,000,000  for  the  payment  of  the  existing  debt,  and  |2,000,000  aa  a 
reserved  fond  for  contingencies.' 

**This  resolution  assumes  very  important  positions,  to  one  of 
which  certainly  Mr.  W.  was  not  yet  prepared  to  subscribe.     He 
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referred  to  that  one  which   proposed  to  establish  the  sum  of 
$26,000,009  as  the  amount  of  revenue  necessary  to  be  annually 
raised  from  impost  alone.     He  thought  that  sum  much  too  high 
to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  government,  if  it  was  to  be  adminis- 
tered with  any  sort  of  economy,  and  also  to  liquidate  the  exist- 
ing debt.    Indeed,  it  appeared  to  him,  from  the  remarks  of  the 
honorable  Senator,  as  well  as  from  the  language  of  the  resolution 
itself,  that  this  sum  was  $2,000,000  beyond  the  computation  of 
the  gentleman  himself.     His  resolution  sets  apart  $22,000,000 
of  the  amount  ^for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government,' 
and  so  did  his  argument.     All  his  remarks  were  based  upon  that 
sum  as  the  standard  of  ordinary  expenditure,  and  all  his  calcula- 
tions and  comparisons  went  to  show  that  it  should  be  sufficient. 
He  then  followed  his  resolution,  and  set  apart  two  other  millions 
*for  the  payment  of  the  existing  debt.'    As  to  the  remaining 
$2,000,000,  Mr.  W.  certainly  did  not  understand  the  Senator,  or 
he  did  not  understand  himself.     The  resolution  says,  '  $2,000,000 
for  a  reserved  fund  for  contingencies,'  and  the  remarks  of  the 
honorable  mover  were   calculated   to  produce   the  impression 
that  he   had  in   his  mind,  and  intended  by  the   language,  'a 
reserved  fund  for  contingencies,'  a  mere  balance  to  be  '  reserved ' 
or  retained  in  the  treasuiy  to  guard  against  those  numerous  ^  con- 
tingencies '  which  might,  in  some  years,  cause  a  failure  to  realize, 
within  the  year,  the  whole  $24,000,000  to  be  expended  in  meet- 
ing the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  government  and  paying  the 
debt.     In  support  of  this  provision  of  the  resolution  the  honor- 
able gentleman  referred  expressly  to  the  honorable  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  [Mr.  Woodbury], 
and  to  Mr.  W.  as  having  always  favored  and  urged  upon  Con- 
gress the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  a  balance  in  the  treasury 
of  $2,000,000,  to  guard  against  fluctuations  in  the  current  reve- 
nue and  other  contingencies;  and  if  he  offered  any  other  argu- 
ments or  facts  upon  this  point  Mr.  W.  did  not  hear  them.     It 
was  true  that  his  honorable  friend  from  New  Hampshire,  when 
at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  department,  and  himself,  when  hold- 
ing a  place  upon  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  had 
frequently  urged  the  great  convenience  and  utility  of  such  a 
treasury  balance,  and  be  bad  seen  no  cause  to  change  his  opinion 
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upon  that  point.  It  had  never,  however,  entered  into  his  con- 
templation that,  to  sustain  that  balance  in  the  treasury,  the 
whole  sum  must  be  raised  and  replaced  annually.  He  had  sup- 
posed that,  once  there,  if  the  cun*ent  revenue  should  be  equal 
to  the  current  expenses,  it  would  remain  there,  sufficiently  to 
answer  all  useful  purposes;  that  if  a  delay  of  collection  or  remit- 
tance, or  other  cause,  should  create  a  temporaiy  deficiency  in 
the  revenue  for  one  month  or  one  quarter,  and  thus  call  for  the 
partial  or  entire  use  of  the  reserved  balance,  the  correction  of 
the  irregularity  in  the  next  month  or  the  next  quarter  would 
bring  into  the  treasury  a  corresponding  surplus,  and  thus  restore 
the  fund.  [Mr.  Clay  explained.  He  said  he  might  have  passed 
this  point,  and  probably  did,  without  sufficiently  explaining  his 
views.  He  did  not  intend  these  $2,000,000  as  a  treasury  balance 
simply,  biit  also  to  meet  the  contingencies  of  legislation,  of 
appropriations  beyond  the  estimates  and  the  established  means.] 
Mr.  Weight  said  the  explanation  only  showed,  if  it  was  to 
be  accepted  as  made,  that  the  honorable  Senator  had  been  mis- 
taken in  assuming  $22,000,000  as  the  standard  of  ordinary  annual 
expenditure,  and  that  it  was  the  object  of  his  resolution  to  make 
that  standard  $24,000,000  and  not  $22,000,000.  He  had  no  other 
remark  to  add  in  relation  to  this  part  of  the  resolution  or  the 
explanation  upon  it. 

'^The  honorable  Senator  had  exhibited  various  calculations 
and  estimates  to  show  what  rate  of  duty  upon  our  imports  would 
be  required  to  raise  the  revenue  which  he  supposed  to  be  neces- 
sary. Mr.  W.  did  not  propose  to  review  those  calculations  or 
estimates,  or  to  exhibit  others  of  bis  own.  He  had  never  ven- 
tured to  estimate  for  the  future  either  as  to  imports  or  revenue. 
He  did  not  possess  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  trade  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  causes  which  must,  and  of  those  which  might, 
influence  it,  to  enable  him  to  do  so  in  a  manner  which  would  give 
confidence  to  his  own  mind,  much  less  to  impart  confidence  to 
others,  in  the  conclusions  to  which  he  might  arrive.  His  course 
had  been,  and  must  be  now,  to  examine  the  facts  of  past  time 
upon  these  subjects,  and  let  them  be  his  guides  to  action  for  the 
future.  Even  those  facts  time  had  allowed  him  to  examine  but 
very  imperfectly  upon  this  point. 
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''  He  bad  looked,  however,  at  the  tables  of  imports  for  several 
years  back,  and  found  the  following  results.  Taking  periods  of 
ten  years  together,  and  averaging  the  importations,  exclusive  of 
such  as  were  re-exported  with  the  privilege  of  a  drawback  of  the 
duties,  the  business  of  thirty  years,  commencing  with  the  year 
1809,  and  terminating  with  the  year  1838,  presents  the  following 
average  importations  of  goods  remaining  in  the  country,  and  of 
course  consumed  by  our  citizens  : 

Valae  of  Averaco  for 

Importatioxu.  the  ten  yean. 

** 'From  1809  to  1818 $056,137,846  00     $65,613,784  00 

"*  From  1819  to  1828 579,071,865  00       67,707,135  00 

*'*Froml829to  1838.. 983,998,959  00       98,399,895  00' 


^'Such  had  been  the  importations,  not  re-exported,  for  the 
thirty  years  preceding  and  inclusive  of  the  year  1838,  if  the 
tables  presented  to  us  from  the  Treasury  department  were  to  be 
depended  upon,  though  tbe  results  presented  had,  in  some  things, 
greatly  surprised  him.  He  had  often  heard  tbe  increase  of  popu- 
lation referred  to  as  a  safe  rule  by  which  to  calculate  the  increase 
of  importations,  and  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  had 
made  that  reference,  as  one  of  the  data  by  which  calculations 
were  to  be  mada  It  must  undoubtedly  have  its  influence,  because 
the  increase  of  consumers  must  tend  to  enlarge  the  demand  for 
the  articles  to  be  consumed;  but  when  he  saw  that  the  average 
importations  consumed  in  the  country,  for  the  ten  years  includ- 
ing 1809  and  1818,  were  greater,  by  almost  $8,000,000  per  year, 
than  those  for  the  succeeding  ten  years,  including  1819  and  1828; 
and  when  he  reflected  that  the  first  period  embraced  our  second 
war  with  England  of  three  years,  during  which  foreign  commerce 
was  supposed  to  be  almost  annihilated,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
latter  period  had  been  usually  counted  one  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted trade  and  prosperity,  and  certainly  was  one  of  most  rapid 
and  almost,  if  not  altogether,  unexampled  increase  in  our  popula- 
tion, he  was  compelled  to  believe  that  there  were  influences  gra- 
duating our  foreign  trade  far  more  powerful  than  the  increase  of 
our  population.  The  third  period,  too,  that  from  1829  to  1838 
inclusive,  was  not  without  its  lesson  for  reflection.  It  was  within 
this  period  that  the  protective  policy,  almost  independent  of  the 
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conBideratioD  of  reyenue,  had  its  prevalence,  and  still  its  average 
of  importations  for  consumption  is  full  one-third  higher  than 
that  of  either  of  the  former  ten  years. 

''He  had,  also,  sought  the  importations  for  the  years  1839  and 
1840,  from  the  tables  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
country,  as  the  table  from  which  he  had  drawn  the  other  results 
did  not  extend  to  those  years.  The  tables  of  commerce  and 
navigation  do  not  give  the  re-exportations,  so  that  he  could  only 
present  the  gross  importations  of  the  two  last  named  years. 
They  were  given  as  follows  : 

Value  of  ImportationB. 

"» For  the  year  1839 $162,092,132  00 

***  For  the  year  1840 107,141,519  00' 


^^  Here  would  be  seen  a  falling  off  of  importations  between 
1839  and  1840  of  almost  $55,000,000,  and  the  examinations  of 
the  several  years  in  the  whole  series  of  the  thirty-two  years 
mentioned  would  show  great  fluctuations.  The  amount  of 
importations  for  consumption  in  1836  was  $168,000,000,  while 
the  same  amount  for  1838  was  but  $101,000,000. 

"  The  honorable  mover  of  the  resolutions,  from  the  calcula- 
tions he  has  presented,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  impor- 
tations for  future  years  will  average  but  $91,000,000,  and  those 
calculations,  he  tells  us,  are  based  not  upon  the  imports  but  the 
exports.  He  may  be  near  the  truth.  Mr.  W.  had  not  made  and 
could  not  make  prospective  calculations,  any  farther  than  safe 
conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  the  facts  of  the  past.  Those 
he  had  given.  The  tables  of  commerce  and  navigation  for  1841 
were  not  yet  made  up,  but  the  importations  of  that  year  would 
probably  sink  something  below  those  of  1840,  perhaps  as  low  as 
the  Senator's  estimate  of  $91,000,000. 

"Was  it  safe,  however,  to  make  the  business  of  1841  the 
basis  for  the  arrangement  of  a  permanent  tariff  of  duties  ?  Was 
it  not  likely  that  the  present  period  of  depression  had  reached 
its  limit  in  that  year?  He  hoped  it  had.  The  importations  of 
1842  might  be  as  low,  possibly  even  lower,  for  events  were  now 
transpiring  in  the  States,  as  well  as  here,  which  could  not  fail  to 
have  a  most  powerful  influence,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  upon 
the  business  of  this  year.    Yet  his  impression  was  that,  after 
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this  year,  at  the  farthest,  a  revival  of  business  would  be  experi- 
enced, if  not  in  furtherance  of  sound  legislative  policy,  against 
unsound  policy  and  measures  of  legblation,  State  or  national. 

^  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  say  that  a  duty  of  twenty  per 
cent  upon  onr  importations,  added  to  the  land  revenue,  would 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  public  treasury ;  but  he 
could  say  that,  in  his  estimation,  that  revenue  should  be  brought 
back  and  applied  to  the  expenses  of  the  government,  before  fur- 
ther loans  were  made  or  further  taxes  imposed.  Apply  the 
revenues  we  have  at  our  command  to  fill  our  empty  treasury, 
and  then  he  would  cheerfully  unite  with  the  gentlemen  upon  the 
other  side  to  vote  such  taxes  as  should  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  an  economical  administration  ;  but  while  the  major- 
ity were  disposed  to  give  away  the  revenue  we  have,  they  were 
offering  poor  encouragement  to  the  minority  to  vote  either  loans 
or  taxes.  Entertaining  such  impressions,  he  had  proposed  to 
amend  this  resolution  so  that  it  should  read  as  follows  : 

^  ^  Bo&ohedy  therrfore^  That  so  much  of  the  act  entitled,  "  An  act  to  appro- 
priate the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  to  grant  pre-emption 
rights,*'  approved  on  the  fourth  day  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-one,  as  appropriates  those  proceeds  to  the  States  and  Territories,  and 
to  the  District  of  Oolnmbia,  ought  to  be  repealed,  because  it  is  now  appar- 
ent that  this  portion  of  the  public  revenue  cannot  be  taken  fix)m  the 
national  treasory  without  creating  the  instant  necessity  for  increased  loans, 
or  additional  taxation,  or  both,  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency thus  produced.* 

^^  In  his  opening  remarks,  addressed  to  the  Senate  yesterday, 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clay]  said  a  prudent 
and  careful  farmer  always  staked  out  his  land  before  he  sent  his 
teams  on  to  commence  with  the  plow,  and  that  these  resolu- 
tions were  to  be  his  stakes.  The  fourth  resolution  of  the  series 
reads  as  follows : 

"  *4.  BMoilMd^  That,  in  the  adjustment  of  a  tariff  to  raise  an  amount  of 
(36,000,000  of  revenue,  the  principles  of  the  compromise  act  generally 
should  be  adhered  to;  and  that,  especially  a  maximum  rate  of  ad  wUarem 
duties  should  be  established,  from  which  there  ought  to  be  as  little  depart- 
ure as  possible.' 

^*Now,  the  honorable  gentleman  must  pardon  him  for  the 
remark,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  plow  by  the  slakes 
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set  by  this  resolutioD.  In  the  first  place,  the  piinoiples  of  the 
compromise  act  were  to  be  adhered  to  ^generaUy.^  This  was 
very  well  of  itself,  but  then  the  condition  was  annexed  that 
$26,000,000  of  revenue  must  be  raised  from  impost  alone, 
to  do  which  might  overturn  the  principles  of  the  compromise  act 
generally.  In  the  second  place,  a  ^  maximum  rate  of  ad  valorem 
duties'  was  to  be  established,  but  no  rate  was  proposed,  no  stake 
was  stuck.  And  in  the  third  place,  when  this  maaimum  should 
be  established,  there  was  to  be  ^aa  lUUe  depairture^  frcm,  U  a$ 
poaaibU,  What  could  be  more  particularly  general  than  this 
resolution?  What  more  entirely  vague?  And  how  was  it 
possible  for  the  honorable  mover  to  suppose  that  the  passage  of 
it  by  the  Senate  could  aid  us  in  legislating  upon  this  important 
subject,  when  the  House  of  Representatives  should  please  to 
send  us  the  necessary  bills  ?  If  amended  as  he  had  proposed,  the 
resolution  would  read  as  follows : 

"  *  JSMt^foftJ,  That  in  the  adjustment  of  a  tariff  to  raise  an  amount  of 
revenue,  such  as  may  be  required,  over  and  above  the  means  to  be  derived 
from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands — which  amount  should  always  be  equal 
to  the  current  expenditures  of  the  ^vemment,  economically  and  property 
administered,  and  to  the  gradual  but  certain  extinguishment  of  any  existing 
debt— the  principles  of  the  act  of  the  dd  of  March,  1833,  entitled  "An  act 
to  modify  the  act  of  the  fourteenth  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-two,  and  all  other  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,"  commonly 
called  the  compromise  act,  ought  to  be  adhered  to,  as  the  general  basis 
of  such  adjustment.* 

"  The  passage  of  the  resolution  in  this  form  will  set  important 
stakes.  It  will  determine  that  the  land  revenue  is  to  be  brought 
back  for  the  uses  of  the  national  treasuiy,  and  that  whatever 
revenue  shall  be  required  beyond  that  for  the  current  expenses 
of  the  government,  economically  and  properly  administered,  and 
for  the  gradual  but  certain  extinguishment  of  the  present  public 
debt,  shall  be  raised  from  impost  upon  the  general  basis  of  the 
compromise  act  That  basis  is,  among  other  things,  cash  duties, 
home  valuations,  rates  of  duty  as  nearly  uniform  as  can  reasonably 
be  imposed,  an  exemption  from  duty  of  certain  enumerated 
aiticles  used  in  manufactures,  and,  above  all,  *  an  economical 
administration  of  the  government.'    The  rates  of  duty  would  be 
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controlled  generally  by  the  amount  of  revenue  required,  and  in 
particular  cases  by  the  nature  and  character  of  the  article  to  be 
taxed. 

'*  The  honorable  Senator  had  gone  into  a  labored  argument  to 
show  that  the  general  rate  of  duty  must  be  thirty  per  cent ;  but 
his  conclusion  rested  upon  the  hypothesis  that  $26,000,000  per 
annum  must  be  raised  from  impost.  Mr.  W.  proposed  to  bring 
back  the  land  revenue,  and  thus  diminish  this  amount  by 
$8,000,000.  He  trusted  he  had  succeeded  in  showing  before  that 
$2,000,000  more  of  the  amount,  as  a  mere  treasury  balance,  was 
unnecessary,  and  must  have  been  included  under  a  misapprehen- 
aioD,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  argument  of  the  honorable  Senator 
was  based  upon  the  assumption  of  $22,000,000  as  the  standard 
for  ordinary  expendititre.  These  deductions  would  bring  down 
his  necessity  for  impost  to  $21,000,000  per  annum;  and  inasmuch 
as  the  actual  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  year  1840  were  brought 
down  to  about  twenty-two  and  one-third  millions,  and  it  was 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  work  of  retrenchment  from  the 
extravagances  of  the  period  of  a  surplus  revenue  had  been  scarcely 
more  than  commenced,  he  must  think  the  standard  of  the  honora- 
ble Senator  of  $22,000,000  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  an  eco- 
nomical administration  much  too  high.  He  did  not  know  that 
these  considerations  ought  to  induce  the  belief  that  a  rate  of 
duty  of  twenty  per  cent  would  produce  a  sum  which,  added  to 
the  land  revenue,  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditures  of 
an  economical  administration ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  say  that 
the  honorable  Senator  had  failed  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  mind  that  that  rate  would  not  be  sufficient,  aided  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  lands. 

'*It  was  unsafe,  too,  in  his  judgment,  to  adjust  a  tarifp,  intended 
to  be  permanent,  upon  calculations  as  to  the  impoi*tations  of 
1841  and  1842  alone — the  two  years,  in  all  human  probability,  of 
the  greatest  depression  in  a  period  of  depression  hitherto  unex- 
ampled in  a  time  of  peace.  The  result  of  an  adjustment  upon 
such  a  basis  would  be  almost  certain  to  be  an  early  excess  of 
revenue  again,  and  consequent  extravagance  of  expenditure, 
accumulation  of  surpluses,  derangement  of  business,  distribution, 
and  another  depression.     And,  next  to  a  hopeless  debt,  a  repeti- 
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tion  of  these  events,  now  so  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all,  was  to 
be  studiously  avoided. 

'^Mr.  W.  had  now  reached  the  fifth  resolution  of  the  honorable 
Senator,  and  he  considered  that  the  key  to  unlock  all  that  pre- 
ceded it, — the  hinge  upon  which  the  whole  action  upon  the  fii-st 
five  resolutions  must  and  would  turn.  It  was  in  the  following 
language : 

** '  f».  Besohedt  That  the  provision  in  the  act  of  the  extra  seasion  for  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  requiring  the  operation  of 
that  act  to  be  suspended,  in  the  contingency  of  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than 
twenty  per  cent,  ought  to  be  repealed.' 

^'This  resolution  opens  the  policy  which  it  seems  to  be  the 
object  of  the  whole  series  to  call  upon  the  Senate  to  sanction, 
viz.,  the  policy  and  expediency  of  distribution,  regardless  of 
the  state  of  the  treasury,  the  means  of  the  treasury,  the  power  to 
raise  revenue  or  the  condition  of  public  credit.  No  proposition 
of  higher  importance  could  well  be  presented  to  the  Senate,  and 
the  questions  which  demand  deep  and  careful  consideration, 
before  it  is  decided,  are  of  vital  interest  to  the  people,  to  the 
government  and  to  the  existence  of  our  institutions.  Among 
them  are  the  following: 

^'  1.  The  constitutionality  of  exercising  the  taxing  power  of 
this  government  to  raise  money  for  State  expenditure. 

'^2.  The  necessary  influences  upon  both  the  State  and  the 
national  government  of  the  establishment  of  the  policy  of  dis- 
tribution, and  the  consequent  exercise  of  the  federal  taxing 
power  to  raise  money  for  the  States. 

"  3.  The  influence  of  this  policy  especially  upon  the  expendi- 
tures of  this  government  for  objects  purely  national,  such  as  the 
army,  the  navy,  public  defenses,  the  administration  of  justice 
and  the  like. 

'U.  The  necessary  influence  of  the  policy  upon  the  public 
credit  of  the  United  States. 

"These  points  Mr.  W.  would  consider  in  their  order,  and 

"1.  The  constitutionality  of  exercising  the  taxing  power  of 
this  government  to  raise  money  for  State  expenditure. 

"The  time  had  been  when  this  fact  was  matter  of  dispute,  and 
when  it  was  contended  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
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public  lands  might  be  distributed  to  the  States  without  drawing 
after  it  the  consequence  of  imposing  new  taxes  for  the  support 
of  this  government.  At  a  former  session  of  Congress  he  had 
consumed  the  time  of  the  Senate  in  making  a  labored  speech, 
the  almost  entire  object  of  which  was  to  establish  this  fact:  To 
prove  that  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  would 
be,  in  effect,  to  distribute  the  revenue  from  impost.  And  at 
that  time  he  had  supposed,  if  he  could  establish  that  position  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all,  the  distnbution  policy  would  be  aban- 
doned by  all. 

^'  This  fact  was  undisputed,  was  admitted  by  all,  so  that  any 
necessity  for  a  repetition  of  his  foimer  labor,  up  to  this  point, 
was  wholly  superseded.  Now  the  treasury  was  in  want,  with  all 
the  means  which  the  revenue  from  the  lands  and  the  customs 
would  bring  into  it.  No  one,  therefore,  pretended  to  deny  that, 
if  the  revenue  from  the  lands  should  be  taken  away  for  distribu- 
tion, instant  new  taxes  must  be  imposed  to  supply  the  deficiency 
thus  occasioned.  This  was  a  consequence  of  the  pi-esent  distri- 
bution, universally  conceded. 

"He  was  not,  however,  compelled  to  resort  to  this  consequen- 
tial testimony  to  establish  this^oc^.  The  honorable  mover  of  the 
resolutions  [Mr.  Clay]  had  upon  a  late  occasion,  with  his  accus- 
tomed frankness,  declared  in  his  place  that  the  real  question  pre- 
sented was,  whether  we  should  compel  the  States  to  resort  to  their 
power  of  direct  taxation  to  meet  their  present  embarrassments 
and  wants,  or  should  exercise,  ourselves,  our  more  mild  power  of 
incidental  or  indirect  taxation  to  accomplish  the  same  object; 
and,  thus  stating  the  question,  he  urged  the  exercise  of  our 
power  for  the  States,  instead  of  their  exercise  of  their  own 
power  for  themselves.    This  put  the  question  of  fact  at  rest. 

**  How  was  it,  then,  with  the  question  of  power  on  our  part  ? 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  article  1,  section  8,  says: 
*  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debtSy  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States? 

"  This  is  the  power  granted  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution,  *  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises;'  and  these  are 
the  objects  for  which  money  may  be  so  collected  from  the  people, 
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viz.,  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  United  States;  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense  of  the  United  States;  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States.  To  distribute  money  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Union  to  the  separate  States,  as  a  gratuity,  is  cer- 
tainly not  applying  it  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  using  it  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  of 
the  United  States.  Does  such  a  disposition  of  the  money,  then, 
come  within  the  power  '  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States?^  If  not,  the  Constitution- does  not  authorize  such 
an  application  of  the  money  of  the  Union.  If  it  does  come  within 
this  power,  then  any  object  of  State  expenditure,  directed  by  the 
Legislature  of  a  State,  is  an  expenditure  to  provide  for  the  gene- 
ral welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  Congress  can  direct  the 
payment  from  the  national  treasury ;  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  directed  to  be  distributed 
to  the  States  by  the  law  of  Congress  named  in  this  resolution,  is 
left  entirely  to  the  will  of  the  State  Legislatures.  It  may  be 
applied  to  the  existing  debts  of  the  States,  to  the  construction  of 
internal  improvements  within  them,  to  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion, and  such  like  objects,  or  it  may  be  expended  in  defraying 
the  current  and  ordinary  expenses  of  their  governments,  or  to 
meet  any  other  appropriation  their  respective  Legislatures  may 
choose  to  make  for  any  object  whatever.  He  certainly  will  not 
deserve  the  sobriquet  of  'abstractionist,'  in  constitutional  con- 
struction, who  is  able  to  satisfy  his  mind  that  money  thus  disposed 
of  by  Congress  is  money  expended  '  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States.' 

*'  Mr.  W.  was  aware  that  the  demonstrative  force  of  this  argu- 
ment had  been  attempted,  upon  former  occasions,  to  be  avoided, 
by  contending  for  a  distinction,  as  to  the  power  of  application, 
between  money  in  the  treasury  being  the  proceeds  of  the  land 
sales,  and  money  derived  from  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises; 
and  that  this  distinction  was  sought  to  be  sustained  upon  the 
following  grounds : 

*J  1.  That  the  lands  were  ceded  by  several  of  the  States  to  the 
United  States  for  no  valuable  consideration,  and  therefore  the 
proceeds  ought  equitably  to  be  retuimed  to  them,  or  the  lands  be 
specifically  reconveyed. 
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''  2.  That  the  cessions  of  the  States  were  made  for  a  specific 
purpose,  Tiz.,  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  the  Revolution,  and 
that  debt  having  been  fully  paid,  the  lands  should  revert,  and^  if 
still  held  by  the  United  States,  should  be  considered  as  held 
merely  in  trust  for  the  States. 

'^  The  fact  that  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  lands  now  held 
by  the  United  States,  and  remaining  unsold,  are  within  the 
bounds  of  the  territory  ceded  by  the  States,  and  that  more  than 
nine-tenths,  and  probably  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  whole  are 
the  lands  purchased  by  the  United  States  from  France  and  Spain, 
under  the  Louisiana  and  Florida  treaties,  and  paid  for  out  of  the 
public  treasuiy  of  the  United  States,  and  from  revenue  raised 
from  taxes  imposed  and  collected  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  has  been  so  effectual  an  answer  to  these  positions 
as  almost  to  have  withdrawn  them  from  the  recent  arguments  in 
favor  of  this  policy  of  distribution. 

"And  since  it  has  been  conclusively  shown,  from  authentic 
public  records,  that  the  lands,  unaided  by  the  revenues  derived 
from  impost,  would  never  have  paid  the  Revolutionary  debt,  if 
indeed  they  would,  up  to  this  period,  have  defrayed  the  expenses 
incurred  simply  on  their  own  account;  that  that  debt  is  now 
annually  being  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  Union,  in  the  shape 
of  Revolutionary  pensions,  in  amounts  quite  equal  to  the  ordinary 
proceeds  of  the  lands ;  and  that  the  deeds  of  cession  merely  con- 
veyed the  sovereignty  over  the  territory,  and  the  right  to  pur- 
chase the  Indian  title,  that  being  all  the  States  held  and  could 
convey,  all  which  they  did  convey  in  full  and  absolute  property, 
without  reservation  or  condition,  other  than  that  the  lands  should 
be  a  common  fund  from  which  every  State  then  in  existence,  and 
every  State  which  should  be  thereafter  formed,  should  derive  a 
benefit  in  proportion  to  the  share  of  such  State  in  the  general 
charge  and  expenditure  of  the  common  government,  these  posi- 
tions seem  to  be  effectively  abandoned,  and  the  same  conclusion 
as  to  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  make  the  dis- 
tribution is  attempted  to  be  sustained  upon  another  ground 
altogether. 

"It  is  now  assumed  and  contended  that  the  Constitution 
itself,  in  the  second  clause  of  the  third  section  of  the  fourth 
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article,  has  expressly  conferred  the  power.    The  olaase  of  the 
Constitation  here  refen*ed  to  is  in  the  following  words  : 

*<  *The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to 
the  United  Htates;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  constmed  as 
to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State.' 

"  If  the  power  here  conferred  upon  Congress,*  to  dispose  of ' 
the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
extends  any  further  than  a  power  to  dispose  of  *  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States,'  as  Mr.  W.  insisted  it  did  not,  then  it  was  a  power 
wholly  without  constitutional  limit  or  restriction ;  and  the  open 
and  unrestrained  discretion  and  will  of  Congress  must  be  held  to  be 
the  constitutional  rule  for  the  disposition  of  all  the  territory  and  all 
the  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States.  For,  if  gen- 
tlemen were  prepared  to  assume  this  broad  and  open  rule  of  con- 
struction as  to  the  *  territory,'  the  landa^  they  must  not  forget  or 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  text  of  the  Constitution  puts  all 
*  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States '  upon  the  same 
footing,  and  grants  precisely  the  same  power  over  it  as  over  the 
territory.  The  grant  of  power  is  to  dispose  of  *the  territory 
and  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States :  To  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  and 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States.'  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  separate  the  application  of  the  grant,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
different  scope  and  force,  when  applied  to  the  *temtory,'  from 
what  it  must  also  receive  when  applied  to  *  the  other  property.' 
Both  were  included  in  the  same  clause,  surrounded  by  the  same 
language,  and  constitutionally  subject  to  the  same  disposition. 

"  If  this  construction  of  our  powers  is  now  to  be  adopted,  we 
must  resoit  to  a  new  reading  of  the  first  clause  of  the  eighth 
section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution,  before  referred  to, 
as  the  power  of  Congress  will  no  longer  be  *  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide 
for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States,'  as  our  old-fashioned  fathers  have  supposed,  but  it  will 
be  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  that  the 
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money  thus  drawn  from  the  people  may  be  disposed  of  according 
to  the  discretion  and  pleasure  of  Congress. 

'^  Another  power  in  the  Constitution  has  been  referred  to  as 
illustrative  of  the  absence  of  limitation  to  many  of  the  most 
important  of  those  powers.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  second 
clause  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

*'  *  The  Congress  shall  have  power— to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States." 

■ 

^^  Here,  it  is  said,  is  a  most  important  power  expressly  conferred, 
and  wholly  without  limitation,  restriction  or  condition.  Is  it  so  by 
fair  construction  and  interpretation?  The  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes  is  expressly  conferred  to  pay  the  debts  contracted 
by  borrowing  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ;  and 
will  any  one  seriously  contend  that  Congress  possesses  a  consti- 
tutional power  over  the  disposition  of  the  money  borrowed, 
which  it  would  not  possess  over  the  money  collected  from  taxes 
to  pay  the  debt  ?  That  would  be  to  contend  that  Congress  may 
extend  the  scope  of  its  powers  of  expenditure  by  making  loans ; 
that  it  can  do  indirectly  what  it  cannot  do  directly  ;  that  it  may 
apply  borrowed  money  to  objects  upon  or  for  which  the  Consti- 
tution prohibits  the  direct  application  of  the  avails  of  a  tax,  and 
yet  that  it  has  the  express  authority  of  that  same  Constitution 
for  imposing  a  tax  to  repay  that  borrowed  money.  Will  such 
palpable  evasions  be  insisted  upon  as  provisions  of  our  glorious 
Constitution? 

'^  Is  it  asked,  then,  for  what  purposes  Congress  can  constitu- 
tionally borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States? 
Mr.  W.  thought  the  answer  was  plain  and  irresistible  from  the 
language  of  the  clause  next  preceding  that  which  confers  the 
power  to  borrow.  That  answer  is,  *  to  pay  the  debts  and  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States.'  If  this  be  not  the  true  reading,  then,  indeed,  there  is  no 
other  limitation,  to  this  power  also,  than  the  discretion  and  pleas- 
ure of  Congress;  and  when  that  came  to  be  the  construction  of 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Legislature  over  the  money  and 
property  and  credit  of  the  nation,  we  may  cease  to  talk  of  limi- 
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tations  and  restrictions  under  our  system,  and  prepare  oar  knees 
to  bend,  and  our  heads  to  bow,  to  '  the  supremacy  of  Parliament.' 

'*  Still  another  position  has  been  sometimes  assumed  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  here  expressed,  and  which  seems  to  follow  almost 
irresistibly  from  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  quoted.  It 
is  that  money  is  not  property  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is 
used  in  the  third  section  of  the  fouith  article  of  the  Constitution, 
before  referred  to,  and  that  the  power  there  conferred,'  to  dispose 
of  |ind  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  ter- 
ritory and  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States,'  does 
not,  and  was  not  intended  to,  confer  power  over  the  money  of  the 
United  States,  but  only  over  the  land,  the  buildings,  the  forts, 
the  ships,  and  the  like  property.  If  this  position  be  sound,  the 
argument  is  at  an  end  as  to  any  power  derived  under  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  to  make  the  distiibution  proposed  to 
be  made  to  the  States,  because  that  proposition  is  to  distribute 
money ^  not  lands  or  any  other  property;  the  *  proceeds '  of  the 
lands,  not  the  lands  themselves,  and  those  proceeds  are  to  be  first 
made  money  in  the  national  treasury,  and  to  be  drawn  from  them 
by  the  States  in  money. 

'^  This  simple  answer  to  the  proposition  can  scarcely  fail  to 
show  its  fallacy,  because  the  proposition  thus  carried  out  to  its 
consequences  would  admit  that  Congress  might  constitutionally 
give  the  lands,  but  could  not  give  the  money  for  which  the  lands 
should  sell.  So,  also,  in  relation  to  the  other  branch  of  the  pro- 
position, the '  other  property,'  the  doctrine  would  be  that  Congress 
could  not  give  the  money  from  the  treasury  in  distribution,  but 
it  could  purchase  the  '  other  property '  with  the  money,  and  dis- 
tribute it  when  so  purchased.  Or,  if  it  should  be  so  insisted,  as 
it  doubtless  would  be,  that  the  '  proceeds '  of  the  land  and  other 
property  could  be  constitutionally  distributed  as  well  as  the  pro- 
perty itself,  then  this  new  constitutional  doctrine  would  be  that 
Congress  cannot  take  the  money  in  the  treasury  derived  ivoxa 
impost  and  distribute  it,  but  that  it  can  take  that  same  money 
and  purchase  the  land,  as  in  the  cases  of  Louisiana  and  Florida 
it  has  done,  or  purchase  any  '  other  property '  with  the  money, 
and  then  again  sell  the  land  or  other  property  purchased,  and 
distribute  '  the  proceeds,'  the  mo^iey  received  for  it.     Will  any 
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man  contend  that  the  Gonstitation  of  the  United  States  forces 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  such  miserable  shifts  and 
devices  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  constitutional  duties  to  the 
States  and  the  people  ?  Is  it  not  rather  when  we  undertake  to 
perform  acts,  and  to  exercise  powers,  to  which  the  Constitution 
is  a  stranger,  that  we  find  ourselves  in  these  labyrinths  of  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions  ? 

^^  Mr.  W.  thought  these  were  views  which  demanded  the  most 
solemn  consideration  and  reflection  from  the  members  of  the 
Senate.  It  was  possible  his  views  were  mistaken;  and  he  grieved 
to  say  that,  whether  mistaken  or  not,  he  was  but  too  conscious 
that  the  majority  of  the  body  he  was  addressing  believed  them 
to  be  so. 

^^  Under  this  conviction  he  was  forced  to  examine  this  exercise 
of  the  taxing  power  of  this  government  as  a  question  of  expe- 
diency; and  in  this  aspect  its  intrinsic  importance  would  not  be 
found  to  be  diminished.  In  the  order  of  inquiry  he  had  proposed 
he  would  consider — 

^'  2.  The  necessary  influences  upon  both  the  State  and  national 
governments  of  the  establishment  of  the  policy  of  distribution,* 
and  the  consequent  exercise  of  the  federal  taxing  power  to  raise 
money  for  the  States. 

'^  To  lay  and  collect  taxes  is  an  odious  exercise  of  power  in  a 
popular  sense,  and  one  which  no  people  would  quietly  bear  but 
for  collateral  consideration  arising  either  from  the  necessity  of 
the  tax  as  a  measure  of  revenue,  or  from  some  anticipated  con- 
sequential benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  particular  tax  imposed 
upon  a  specified  interest  or  description  of  property.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  expenditure  of  public  money  is  ordinarily  a  pop- 
ular exercise  of  powers,  and  especially  in  the  locality  where  the 
expenditure  is  to  be  made.  These  two  powers  are  ordinarily 
reposed  in  the  same  hands,  are  most  usually  exercised  in  combi- 
nation with  each  other,  and  the  very  theory  of  government,  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  is  that  the  oppressive  character  of  the 
first,  in  its  influence  upon  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  taxation, 
is  to  be  neutralized  by  the  benignant  character  of  the  second  in 
the  influence  which  its  proper  and  just  and  equal  exercise  cannot 
fail  to  produce.    The  policy  of  distribution  is  to  separate  these 

80 
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powers  aud  devolve  the  exercise  of  each  upon  different  and  dis- 
tinct legislative  bodies,  acted  upon  by  different  and  in  many 
cases  conflicting  interests  and  influences,  and  acting  under  widely- 
different  responsibilities.  Under  this  policy  the  Congress  is  to 
be  the  taxing  Legislature,  while  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
are  to  hold  the  appropriating  power,  and  thus  the  checks  and 
balances  of  governmental  power  are,  in  these  most  essential  par- 
ticulars, to  be  destroyed.  The  passion,  on  the  part  of  the  State 
Legislatures,  to  expend  is  no  longer  to  be  restrained  by  their 
fears  to  tax;  and  a  direct  and  instant  conflict  is  thus  invited 
between  the  excessive  exercise  of  an  odious  power  here,  and  any 
restraint  upon  the  indulgent  exercise  of  a  beneficent  power  there. 
Which  of  the  parties  will  prevail  in  such  a  conflict  ?  Look  at  the 
constitution  of  this  body ;  it  stands  upon  the  State  Legislatures. 
Our  commissions  are  from  those  high  bodies,  and  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  conscientiously  believe  in  the  duty  of 
obedience  to  instructions  given  from  them  to  the  Senators  of 
their  appointment.  The  will  of  the  Legislature  of  each  State, 
then,  will  be  law  to  the  Senators  from  the  State  upon  a  subject 
of  this  description.  Here,  therefore,  the  result  of  the  conflict 
cannot  be  doubtful.  How  will  it  be  in  the  other  branch  of  Con- 
gress ?  There  the  Representatives  hold  their  places,  not  by  an 
election  from  the  Legislature,  but  the  people  of  their  State,  and 
from  the  same  people  who  elect  the  popular  branch,  at  least,  of 
the  State  Legislature.  The  representatives  in  the  popular  branch 
of  the  respective  State  Legislatures,  however,  are  in  numbers, 
compared  with  the  Representatives  of  the  same  people  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  from  three  or  four  in  some  States, 
to  forty  or  more  in  others,  to  one;  and  the  representative  in  the 
State  Legislature,  representing  a  much  smaller  district  or  terri- 
tory and  performing  all  his  ofScial  service  within  the  State,  is  much 
nearer  the  people,  much  more  with  them,  and  enjoys  much  greater 
opportunities  to  make  his  acts  acceptable  to  the  constituent  body, 
and  to  impress  upon  them  favorable  views  of  his  policy,  than  does 
the  Representative  in  Congress.  Suppose,  then,  a  local  expendi- 
ture, confined  to  a  single  congressional  district,  to  be  the  object, 
and  the  members  of  the  State  Legislature  from  that  district  urge 
upon  the  common  constituency  the  benefits  and  advantages  to 
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them  of  the  expenditare,  and  their  anxiety  to  appropriate  and 
apply  the  money,  provided  their  Representative  in  Congress  can 
be  persuaded  to  vote  the  tax  to  raise  it.  Suppose  the  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  finds  it  in  his  power  to  be  present,  and,  in 
answer  to  this  appeal  from  his  co-representatives  in  the  Legislature, 
he  attempts  to  show  the  common  constituency,  what  the  fact  really 
would  be  if  equality  in  the  taxation  and  distribution  should  be  pre- 
served, that  were  he  to  succeed  in  inducing  Congress  to  impose  the 
tax,  it  would  be  upon  them  and  them  alone  it  would  be  imposed; 
that  the  effect  of  the  policy  would  be  to  compel  them  first  to  put 
their  hands  in  their  own  pockets  and  pay  this  money  to  the  tax 
collector,  and  that,  in  the  progress  of  time,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
year,  perhaps,  the  money  they  had  thus  paid  would  come  back  to 
them  to  meet  their  favorite  local  expenditure,  diminished  by  the 
amount  of  the  fees  of  that  collector,  and  such  other  expenses  as 
might  be  attendant  upon  its  collection,  safe-keeping  and  return. 
How  soon  would  this  honest,  ti*uth-telling  representative  be 
answered  by  his  popularity-seeking  opponents,  that  not  their 
limited  constituency  alone,  but  all  the  people  of  the  whole  Union 
must  share  in  the  tax,  while  they  alone  would  enjoy  the  benefit 
and  blessings  to  flow  from  the  expenditure  of  the  money  ?  How 
readily  would  the  reply  be  made  that  the  tax  is  merely  voluntary, 
and  he  who  should  not  choose  to  consume  foreign  imported  goods 
would  not  be  compelled  to  pay  a  cent,  while  the  rich  and  luxu- 
rious were  the  peculiar  objects  of  the  taxation  ?  And  how  con- 
fidently, and  in  many  instances  triumphantly,  would  this  fallacy 
be  urged  upon  those  who  were  daily  paying  an  onerous  tax  upon 
the  very  salt  which  must  season  their  humble  food,  and  who  would 
thns  be  made  humble  petitioners  for  an  increase  of  the  burden  ? 
What  would  avail  the  ablest  efforts  of  the  single-handed  member 
of  Congress,  under  circumstances  like  this,  whether  opposed  by 
three,  or  foui",  or  by  forty  membera  of  the  Legislature  of  his  State, 
all  seeking  to  make  themselves  acceptable  to  the  common  con- 
stituency, and  to  perpetuate  their  offices  and  their  power,  by  the 
promises  and  the  expenditure  of  money  not  raised,  or  to  be  raised, 
by  taxation  from  their  hands  ? 

''  Extend  the  supposed  case  to  a  whole  State,  influenced  by  the 
desire  for  some  particular  local  expenditure  co-extensive  with  its 
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limits  —  to  a  whole  section  of  the  Union  similarly  affected  by  a 
particular  class  of  expenditure  —  to  the  States  now,  or  at*  any 
future  period,  struggling  against  a  load  of  debt  contracted  for 
expenditures  of  whatever  character  within  their  respective  limits, 
or  upon  liabilities  however  incurred,  and  who  can  fail  to  see  that 
the  same  results  may  be  anticipated,  and  that  the  taxing  power 
of  Congress  must  and  will  be  invoked  to  an  extent  only  to  be 
measured  by  the  endurance  of  the  tax-payers  or  the  continuance 
of  a  foreign  trade  ?  That  such  effects  should  follow  from  the 
separation  of  these  important  powers  of  government,  and  the 
exercise  of  each  respectively  by  independent  hands  and  under 
independent  influences,  is  as  natural  as  that  the  most  perfect 
machine  of  human  invention  should  run  wild  and  defeat  its  object 
and  destroy  itself,  when  the  proper  checks  and  balances  upon  the 
different  parts  are  wholly  removed,  or  their  appropriate  powers 
and  influences  entirely  reversed. 

^'  This  mode  of  raising  money  for  the  State  can  never  make 
taxation  and  expenditure  equal  between  the  different  States  and 
sections  of  the  Union.  The  tax  is  upon  the  foreign  importations 
of  ■  the  country.  They  principally  come  into  the  country  at  a  few 
points,  and  are  distributed  according  to  the  course  of  trade  over 
our  broad  land.  The  duties  are  first  paid,  or  secured  to  be  paid, 
at  the  place  of  importation  ;  are  then  charged  by  the  importing 
merchant  as  a  part  of  the  cost,  and  the  purchaser  for  consumption 
pays  the  duty  as  a  part  of  the  price  of  the  goods  he  purchases, 
whether  it  be  at  New  York,  the  principal  point  of  importation, 
or  at  the  most  remote  point  in  the  Union  where  a  retail  merchant 
of  foreign  goods  is  located,  or  a  traveling  peddler  of  such  goods 
finds  his  way.  Take,  then,  the  map  of  the  United  States.  Look 
at  the  facilities  for  communication  with,  and  transportation  to, 
the  different  sections.  Examine  the  statistics  of  the  country  as 
to  population  and  wealth,  and  the  means  and  inducements  to 
purchase  foreign  goods,  and  see  whether  these  elements  warrant 
the  presumption  that  the  distribution  of  the  avails  of  a  tax  upon 
the  single  one  of  population  will  restore  to  each  tax-payer  the 
money  he  has  paid,  with  only  the  deduction  of  the  costs  and 
charges  of  collection.  It  never  can  be  so.  The  pecuniary  con- 
dition of  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  the  habits  and 
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mannen  and  fashions,- as  well  as  the  tastes  and  inclinations^  will 
make  the  most  essential  differences  in  the  consumption  of  foreign 
goods  between  portions  of  the  population  numerically  equal. 
The  exercise  of  the  federal  power  of  taxation  in  the  form  of 
impost,  therefore,  to  raise  money  to  be  distributed  to  the  States 
according  to  population,  can  never  produce  an  equality  between 
those  who  pay  the  tax  and  those  who  receive  the  avails.  The 
action  of  such  a  system  cannot  fail  to  be  unequal,  and  must 
therefore  be  unjust. 

^'  Another  view  will  exhibit  a  greater  inequality  in  the  working 
of  the  system.  The  different  sections  of  the  Union  follow  different 
employments,  and  have  essentially  different  interests  to  be  affected 
by  any  tax  upon  importations.  Yet  all  will  yield  to  such  impo- 
sitions of  this  character  as  the  necessities  of  the  government 
require.  Depart  from  that  standard,  however,  and  commence  to 
impose  these  taxes  for  State  expenditure,  and  the  inequality  and 
injustice  become  most  manifest.  The  federal  government  is  the 
g^ovemment  of  all,  and  must  be  supported  by  all ;  and  whatever 
portion  of  the  revenue  necessary  for  that  support  it  shall  be 
thought  politic  to  draw  from  a  tax  upon  imports  must  be  paid 
by  all,  however  unequally  that  tax  may  bear  upon  the  different 
States  and  sections  of  the  country.  Not  so  with  the  State  gov- 
ernments. They  are  the  institutions  of  the  States  themselves ; 
of  the  particular  people  subject  to  each,  and  their  revenues  and 
their  expenditures  should  be  equally  a  matter  with  themselves. 
The  objects  for  taxation,  like  the  objects  for  expenditure,  should 
be  selected  by  each,  and  borne  and  enjoyed  by  its  own  people. 
These  principles  are  so  plain  and  so  just,  that  the  simple  state- 
ment of  them,  it  would  seem,  must  command  the  assent  of  every 
American  heart. 

*^  Bring  in,  then,  the  federal  power  of  taxation,  and  exert  that 
power  upon  the  foreign  imports,  to  raise  money  for  State  expen- 
diture, and  where  will  be  the  equality  or  justice  ?  One  State  will 
consider  the  tax  a  direct  benefit  to  its  peculiar  interests,  because 
it  will  protect  them  against  foreign  competition,  and  to  that 
State  its  distributive  share  of  the  money  derived  from  the  tax 
will  be  but  an  incidental  consideration  to  the  advantage  antici- 
pated from  the  influence  of  the  tax  upon  its  domestic  interests. 
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Another  State  will  look  upon  that  same  tax  as  directly  calculated 
to  destroy  the  market  abroad  for  its  principal  staple,  and  there- 
fore threatening  to  its  peculiar  interests  a  direct  injury,  infinitely 
beyond  the  mere  contribution  in  money  which  the  tax  calls  for ; 
and  to  such  a  State  the  distribution  of  its  share  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  tax,  after  the  expenses  of  collection  and  distribution  shall 
have  been  deducted,  will  seem  rather  an  insult  than  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  injustice  inflicted  upon  it.  Can  the  most  sanguine 
advocate  for  the  policy  of  distribution  fail  to  see  that  these 
conflicting  interests  and  influences  and  feelings  must  surround 
the  practical  operation  of  the  system? 

^^  Bring  these  jarring  elements  into  action  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress, and  set  them  to  selecting  the  descriptions  of  property,  the 
articles  of  impoit,  upon  which  a  tax  for  distribution  shall  be 
assessed.  See  the  Representatives  from  each  State  struggling  to 
secure  the  highest  attainable  tax  upon  such  imports  as  came  in 
competition  with  its  domestic  interests,  and  to  discharge  from 
the  tax  such  other  articles  as  its  citizens  do  not  grow,  or  manu- 
facture, and  must  purchase.  Let  the  scramble  go  on  until  a 
combination  of  interests  can  be  formed  sufficiently  extensive  to 
control  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  two  Houses,  and  then 
witness  the  character  of  the  taxation  which  will  be  imposed  to 
raise  money  for  an  equal  distribution  throughout  the  whole  Union. 
Who  can  contemplate  a  course  of  action  thus  induced,  and  hope 
that  our  institutions  can  long  endure  the  conflicts  which  will  be 
engendered  ? 

"A  variety  of  opinions  were  entertained,  and  had  been 
expressed,  as  to  the  ultimate  termination  of  such  a  policy,  by 
those  who  equally  agree  that  it  must  be  an  entire  subversion,  or 
radical  change  in  the  foim  of  our  government ;  one  class  contend- 
ing that  consolidation,  another  that  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and 
a  third  that  perfect  anarchy  would  be  the  fruit  to  be  realized  from 
a  measure  so  dangerous.  To  Mr.  W.  it  was  very  plain  that  the 
final  termination  of  this  suicidal  policy  must  be  ruin  in  some  form, 
and  ruin  so  effectual  to  the  peace  and  strength  and  liberties  of  the 
country  as  to  render  its  precise  form  a  matter  of  secondary  interest. 
The  intermediate  steps  would  be  most  likely  to  decide  the  char- 
acter of  the  catastrophe.     If  the  States  were  continued  the  appro- 
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priating  bodies,  while  this  government .  was  forced  to  exercise 
the  taxing  power,  as  at  present  proposed,  the  ruin  must  commence 
here.  This  government  must  fall,  and  that  speedily,  under  such 
a  system.  If,  on  the  contrary,  Congress,  from  a  short  experience, 
should  see  its  own  speedy  dissolution,  and  feel  the  seeds  of  its 
own  destruction,  in  the  prosecution  of  that  unnatural  course,  and 
should  resume  the  dii^ection  of  the  expenditures,  and  proceed  to 
exercise  that  right  in  conjunction  with  the  taxing  power,  then 
consolidation  would  be  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  quiet  acqui- 
escence of  the  States. 

"  Is  there  the  possibility  of  mistake  in  these  conclusions  ?  Look 
at  the  condition  of  the  States  at  this  moment.  To-day,  resolu- 
tions from  the  Legislature  of  one  State  are  laid  upon  our  tables, 
pressing  Congress  to  pursue  this  policy  of  distiibution.  To-mor- 
row, resolutions  from  the  Legislature  of  another  State  come, 
refusing  to  accept  its  distributive  share  of  the  money,  throwing 
back  our  proffered  boon  into  our  faces,  and  repudiating  the  policy 
as  unconstitutional,  unequal  and  unjust.  Does  this  look  like 
peace  and  harmony  and  prosperity  under  this  new  system,  when 
yet  the  first  step  under  it  has  not  been  taken  ? 

"Mr.  W.  could  not  omit,  in  this  connection,  to  throw  out 
another  idea  inseparable  from  this  disposition  of  the  public 
money.  We  were  constantly  referred  to  the  deep  indebtedness 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  States,  and  to  their  urgent  want  of 
means  to  prosecute  their  works  of  internal  improvement,  as  the 
justification  for  the  distribution  proposed ;  and  it  was  doubtless 
intended  by  the  friends  of  the  measure  that  the  money  should 
have  those  applications.  Most  of  the  State  debts  had  been 
contracted  for  the  construction  of  railroads  and  canals,  works 
peculiarly  beneficial  to  the  property  holders  of  the  States,  as 
enhancing  the  value  of  the  property  held  by  them.  This  had 
been  the  prominent  inducement  for  the  commencement  and  pro- 
secution of  the  most  of  those  works  in  the  several  States,  and 
the  debts  had  been  incurred,  and  made  a  charge  upon  that  pro- 
perty, upon  the  ground  that  its  enhanced  value  would  enable  it 
to  discharge  the  incumbrance,  and  still  receive  benefit  from  the 
operation.  All  this  was  fair  and  just,  because  the  benefits  and 
the  burdens  were  made  to  go  together.     Adopt  the  policy  now 
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proposed,  and  we  chapge  the  debt  from  the  property  to  the 
pereons  within  the  State.  By  providing  for  the  payment  in  the 
way  of  taxes  upon' the  consnmers  of  imported  goods,  we,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  tax  the  rich  and  the  poor  equally.  All  must 
be  clothed  and  fed ;  and  by  changing  the  tax  to  pay  the  State 
debt  from  the  land  and  other  taxable  property  of  the  State  to 
the  mere  articles  of  foreign  importation,  which  enter  more  or  less 
into  the  clothing  and  the  food  of  every  individual  of  our  country, 
we  force  an  almost  equality  of  tax  upon  all,  without  regard  to 
the  possession  of  property,  while  the  essential  benefits  of  the 
expenditure  are  almost  in  the  direct  ratio  of  property.  Thus, 
while,  in  the  capacity  of  the  national  Legislature,  we  venture  upon 
the  exercise  of  a  most  questionable  power,  to  use  no  stronger 
language,  for  the  avowed  object  of  relieving  the  States,  we  in 
truth  and  in  fact  do  no  more  than  to  inteiiere  and  impose  a  most 
unequal  and  unjust  tax  upon  their  respective  citizens  to  pay 
those  debts  which  the  property  of  each  State  ought  to  pay. 

"  The  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clay],  upon  a 
late  occasion,  when  speaking  of  this  distribution,  introduced  the 
comparison  of  a  kind  parent  dispensing  portions  of  his  income, 
and  of  the  property  he  had  accumulated,  to  aid,  encourage  and 
relieve  his  needy  and  embarrassed  children;  forgetting,  as  the 
honorable  gentleman  must  have  done  at  the  moment,  that  this 
government,  which  represents  his  supposed  parent,  so  far  from 
having  income  or  estate  to  spare  in  aid  of  the  States,  is  now  in 
extreme  want,  and,  being  wholly  unable  to  supply  itself  from  its 
means  or  its  credit,  is  daily  threatening  with  further  taxation  all 
the  people  of  all  the  States  to  fill  its  empty  treasury.  Mr.  W. 
would  make  the  comparison  of  the  honorable  Senator  according  to 
the  facts.  The  parent,  finding  his  estate  to  be  wholly  insufficient 
to  meet  his  current  expenses,  and  that  his  credit  has  failed  to  be 
a  resource  for  the  deficiency,  generously  offers  the  estate  to  his 
children,  provided  they  will  consent  to  an  annual  tax  so  far 
beyond  its  value  as  to  be  equal  to  all  his  expenses  and  enable 
him  to  live  at  his  ease.  This  is  the  case,  as  the  facts  present  it; 
and  will  the  honorable  gentleman  so  present  it  to  the  States  of 
the  Union  when  he,  in  the  name  of  this  common  government, 
offers  to  them  the  boon  of  his  proposed  distribution  ?    Will  the 
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Legislatures  of  the  States  and  the  Governors  of  the  States,  when 
their  respective  agents  shall  return  from  the  exhausted  federal 
treasury  with  this  humble  pittance,  and  when  they  shall  present 
it  to  the  people  they  represent,  tell  that  people,  honestly  and 
truly,  that  for  every  dollar  so  obtained  they  must  pay  back  in 
taxes  another  dollar,  over  and  above  the  charges  for  collecting 
tlie  tax?  Will  they  tell  them  further  that,  while  the  dollar 
received  is  to  be  applied  toward  the  payment  of  a  debt  now 
charged  upon  the  property  of  the  rich,  or  to  make  a  canal  or  rail- 
road to  benefit  his  property,  the  dollar  to  be  returned  is  to  be 
taken  in  nearly  equal  proportions  from  the  pockets  of  all  who  are 
able  to  command  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life  generally  enjoyed 
in  our  country  ?  If  they  do,  the  real  merits  of  this  new  policy 
will  be  universally  understood,  and  cannot,  in  that  case,  fail  to 
be  justly  appreciated  by  an  intelligent  people. 

"  3.  The  influences  of  this  policy,  especially  upon  the  expendi- 
tures of  this  government  for  objects  purely  national,  such  as  the 
army,  the  navy,  public  defenses,  the  administration  of  justice  and 
the  like,  should  now  receive  a  brief  consideration. 

^^  The  natural  and  necessary  tendency  of  this  policy  must  be  to 
produce  a  constant  conflict  between  the  wants  of  the  States  and 
the  wants  of  this  government.  Both  are  to  be  presented  at  the 
same  treasury  and  to  be  met  from  the  same  general  resources,  or 
from  the  exertion  of  the  same  body  to  raise  revenue.  Take  the 
present  time,  and  the  present  condition  of  things  in  regard  to  the 
revenues  and  the  wants  of  both  governments,  as  one  most  favor* 
able  for  the  illustration.  Many  of  the  States  are  deeply  indebted, 
their  treasuries  empty,  their  revenues  wholly  insufficient  to  meet 
their  ordinary  expenses  and  pay  the  interest  upon  their  debts, 
and  their  public  works  are  arrested  in  an  incomplete  and  unpro- 
ductive state.  This  government  is  in  a  defenseless  state,  its 
anny  too  small,  its  navy  but  commenced,  its  judicial  system  cov- 
ering but  a  part  of  its  settled  territory,  its  harbors  not  touched 
or  but  partly  improved  so  as  to  give  security  to  commerce,  its 
debt  increasing,  its  treasury  empty,  its  credit  depressed,  its  for- 
eign relations  presenting  a  threatening  aspect,  and  its  revenues, 
all  together,  insufficient  to  meet  the  interest  of  its  debt  and  the 
expenditures  called  for  by  those  intrusted  with  the  administra- 
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tion  of  its  affairfi.  In  this  pecuniary  condition  of  both  go  vera* 
ments,  the  State  and  the  national,  this  policy  of  distribation  i^ 
proposed  to  relieve  the  States.  It  is  adopted,  subject  to  certain 
limitations.  The  avails  of  one  great  branch  of  the  national  reve> 
nue  are  to  be  taken  from  the  national  treasury  and  given  to  the 
States,  provided  the  other,  at  a  certain  rate  of  tax,  will  meet  the 
wants  of  this  government.  A  few  months  pass  away,  and,  before 
the  time  fixed  in  the  law  for  the  distribution  principle  to  com- 
mence its  action,  the  fact  becomes  manifest,  beyond  doubt  or 
question,  that  the  branch  of  revenue  left  for  the  use  of  this  gov- 
eniment,  pushed  to  the  extreme  limit  allowed  by  the  distribution 
law,  will  not  meet  the  indispensable  wants  of  the  national  trear 
sury,  and  that  both  branches  of  that  revenue,  together,  cannot 
supply  the  expenditure  proposed  by  the  administration. 

''  Here  the  conflict  begins.  The  distribution  is  insisted  on  in 
the  face  of  these  facts,  and  the  resolution  now  under  considera- 
tion is  presented,  boldly  removing  the  only  remaining  condition 
attached  to  the  distribution — that  of  a  certain  supply  for  the 
national  treasury — and  thus  providing  certainly  for  the  States  to 
the  extent  of  this  entii-e  branch  of  the  national  revenues,  leaving 
the  national  wants  to  be  supplied  as  they  may  by  future  legisla- 
tion, or  not  to  be  supplied  at  all.  Such  are  the  first  steps  pro- 
posed in  this  new  policy,  and  can  we  ask  stronger  evidences  to 
show  us  where  and  how  it  must  result  ? 

"Suppose  this  I'esolution  do  not  pass,  and  that  the  present 
limitation  on  the  distribution  be  not  removed  ?  Will  not  the 
friends  of  the  policy,  as  a  natural  consequence,  be  induced  to 
make  an  effort  to  force  the  expenditures  of  this  government 
within  the  limitation,  at  whatever  hazard  to  the  great  interests 
of  the  nation,  so  that  the  appetite  already  created  for  the  distri- 
bution, and  the  promises  of  relief  and  of  benefit  held  out  from 
it,  may  not  be  disappointed  ?  Mr.  W.  was  not  authorized  to  say, 
nor  did  he  say,  that  this  effort  would  be  made,  but  such  was  the 
natural  tendency,  and  one  of  the  necessary  influences  flowing 
from  the  unnatural  policy. 

"  He  desired  to  trace  the  natural  tendencies  of  this  proposed 
system  one  step  further.  Suppose  this  resolution  do  pass  and 
the  limitation    resting   upon   the   present   distiibution   law   be 
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removed.  All  know  that  the  distributive  shares  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  lands  to  the  deeply  indebted  States  will  be  wholly  insuf- 
ficient to  relieve  their  present  pressing  wants  and  restore  their 
credit.  Is  the  policy,  if  once  adopted,  necessarily  limited  to 
the  land  revenue?  Certainly  not.  He  trusted  he  had  shown 
that  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  over  that,  and  over 
all  other  portions  of  the  public  revenue,  was  the  same,  was 
identical.  Some  States,  as  it  is  well  known,  favor  this  policy 
because  they  believe  a  consequence  of  it  will  be  high  duties  and 
a  resulting  protection  to  their  peculiar  interests.  Others  favor 
it  because  their  present  condition  demands  pecuniary  aid,  and 
their  State  Legislatures  are  unwilling  to  impose  taxes.  Let, 
then,  the  distribution  of  the  land  revenue  be  made,  and  its  inade- 
quacy be  seen  and  felt  by  the  indebted  States,  and  let  the  States 
which  desire  the  policy  for  the  sake  of  the  protection  at  the 
same  time  see  that  the  adjustment  of  a  tariff  of  duties,  with  a 
view  simply  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  national  government 
from  impost  alone,  is  not  likely  to  raise  the  duties  upon  certain 
articles  of  their  growth,  or  production,  as  high  as  they  believe 
would  best  subserve  their  interests  ;  and  how  easy  will  it  be  to 
propose  special  legislation  as  to  certain  great  and  leading  articles, 
such  for  example  as  the  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool  and 
iron,  to  raise  the  duty  upon  them  above  the  general  rates  so 
as  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  protected  interests,  and  to  set  apart 
the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  importation  of  these  articles 
to  be  added  to  the  fund  for  distribulion  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  incLebted  States?  Are  not  such  combinations  of  interests 
strongly  invited  by  this  dangerous  policy  ?  And  who  can  look 
at  the  condition  of  those  States  which  are  not  benefited  by  the 
protective  policy,  which  are  not  oppressed  with  debt,  and  the 
great  interests  of  which  are  directly  injured  and  oppressed  by  the 
taxes  to  be  imposed,  and  not  tremble  for  the  peace  of  the  country 
and  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  when  the  combinations  of  inter- 
est thus  invited  shall  become  formed  and  shall  commence  to 
carry  out  this  policy  under  such  impulses  ? 

'*  There  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  subject  is  to  be  viewed 
tinder  this  head,  in  relation  to  which  we  are  not  wholly  without 
experience.    It  will  be  remembered  that  the  excesses  of  revenue 
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acoamalating  from  1833  to  1836  inclusiye,  engendered  this  appe- 
tite for  distribution  in  another  form,  confined  to  what  was 
denominated  ^  the  surplus  revenue.'  Stimulated  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  treasury,  the  appropriations  made  by  the  Congress 
of  1 835--36  were,  as  has  been  already  seen,  enormously  large, 
entirely  extravagant,  and  yet  millions  upon  millions  of  money  in 
the  treasury  were  unexpended.  A  distribution  to  the  States  of 
'the  surplus'  was  resolved  upon,  and  immediately  the  enlarge- 
ment of  appropriations  ceased;  and  when  the  distribution  bill 
came  to  be  framed,  proposing  to  distribute  the  surplus  which 
should  be  found  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of  January,  1837, 
those  who  opposed  the  policy,  so  far  from  being  able  to  secure 
the  reservation  of  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  the  outstanding 
appropriations  unexpended  on  that  day,  could  only  be  allowed 
$6,000,000,  although  it  was  known  and  universally  admitted  at 
the  time  that  the  balance  of  unexpended  appropriations  must  be 
more  than  double  that  sum,  and  it  proved  to  be  in  fact  more 
than  $16,000,000.  This,  so  far  as  the  legislation  dictated  by 
the  passion  for  distribution  was  concerned,  was  leaving  the 
treasury,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1837,  with  $6,000,000  of  cash 
means  and  more  than  $16,000,000  of  unpaid  appropriations. 

"  Mr.  W.  would  pass  to  the  next  year,  and  see  what  were  the 
practical  fruits  of  this  appetite  upon  the  necessai-y  appropriations 
for  expenditure  for  that  year.  The  annual  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  fortifications  of  the  country,  a  bill  always  greatly 
favored,  came  up  for  consideration  in  another  body,  and  a  clause 
was  added  to  it  providing  for  a  second  distribution  of  surplus 
as  should  be  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of  January,  1838,  over 
and  above  $6,000,000;  and  wholly  without  regard  to  the  amount 
of  appropriations  which  might  be  outstanding  and  unexpended 
on  that  day,  and  which  all  perfectly  understood  must  be  more 
than  twice  $6,000,000.  This  proposition  for  a  second  distri- 
bution of  'surplus  revenue'  came  to  this  body,  fastened  upon 
not  simply  one  of  the  ordinary  appropriation  bills,  but  upon  one 
of  the  most  universally  favored  of  those  bills ;  not  as  an  indepen- 
dent and  manly  proposition  again  to  distribute  an  existing  sur- 
plus, but  as  a  condition  upon  which  a  favored  appropriation  bill, 
for  an  expenditure  most  vital  to  the  security  of  the  country,  in 
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case  of  war,  could  be  passed.  The  proposition  was  then,  as  now, 
not  for  the  distribution  of  a  known  and  existing,  or  certain, 
*  surplus ; '  but  for  the  mere  contingency  of  a  possible  surplus 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  year  forward  of  the  time  of  the 
action.  That  proposition  did  not  prevail,  through  the  firmness 
and  patriotism  of  this  body,  but  the  fortification  bill  was  made  a 
sacrifice  to  its  manes^  and  not  a  dollar  was  appropriated,  during 
that  session  of  Congress,  and  at  that  period  of  abundant  means 
in  the  treasury,  for  this  class  of  the  defenses  of  the  country, 
because  the  Senate  would  not  agree  to  the  perpetuation  of  this 
policy,  as  a  condition  of  the  grant  of  such  a  favor  from  the  con- 
stitutional representatives  of  this  common  government. 

'*  A  single  remark  further,  under  this  head,  and  he  would  dis- 
miss this  topic.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  the  treasury, 
and  what  has  it  been  for  the  last  six  weeks  to  two  months,  in 
regard  to  the  distribution  bill  of  the  extra  session?  Suppose 
the  lands  produce  a  revenue  equal  to  $3,000,000  per  annum,  the 
common  and  almost  universal  estimate;  then,  in  strict  legal  effect, 
$250,000  of  money  per  month,  since  the  first  day  of  January  last, 
have  been  locked  up  to  await  the  action  of  this  bill  on  the  first 
of  July  next;  and,  in  the  meantime,  for  a  large  portion  of  that 
period,  as  rumor  within  this  capital  has  told  us,  not  a  waiTant 
could  be  drawn  upon  the  treasuiy  of  the  nation,  because  there 
were  not  means  in  that  treasury  to  meet  the  call.  Even  the 
members  of  Congress  themselves,  though  the  appropnation  was 
early  and  abundantly  made,  were  said  not  to  have  been  able  to 
obtain  their  pay  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  settle  their  board  bills. 
He  did  not  speak  from  personal  knowledge  upon  this  subject,  for 
it  happened  to  be  his  good  fortune  not  to  be  under  the  necessity 
of  calling  upon  the  public  treasury  during  this  period  of  its 
reported  suspension  of  payment.  How  was  that  treasury  able  to 
answer  calls  now  ?  By  money  from  the  revenues  of  the  country? 
No,  but  upon  credit;  by  the  emission  of  treasury  notes  —  promises 
to  pay  in  future  —  and  promises  which  we  are  daily  told  by  the 
friends  of  the  administration  are  not  equal  to  money  in  the  mar- 
ket, but  at  a  discount  for  money.  And  yet  we  are  urged  to  lock 
up  and  keep  in  reserve,  for  the  States,  $260,000  per  month,  which 
is  money^  the  avails  of  our  rich  public  domain  I     Such  are  some 
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of  the  conseqaences  of  this  new  policy  which  cannot  fail  to  exert 
their  influence  upon  the  constitutional  expenditures  of  this  gov- 
ernment for  objeets  purely  national. 

"4.  Mr.  W.  would  now  proceed  to  consider,  briefly  as  he 
might,  the  necessary  influences  of  this  policy  upon  the  public 
credit  of  the  United  States. 

'^  The  first  consideration  which  strikes  the  mind,  in  reflecting 
upon  the  effect  of  this  distributive  policy  in  this  aspect,  is  the 
influence  which  must  necessarily  be  produced  upon  capitalists 
everywhere,  and  more  especially  upon  the  minds  and  feelings  and 
confidence  of  foreign  capitalists,  when  thev  see  the  federal 
government,  at  a  time  of  the  deepest  embarrassment  in  its  finan- 
cial affairs,  under  a  threatening  aspect  of  its  foreign  relations,  its 
treasury  empty,  and  its  credit  depressed,  giving  away  the  income 
of  its  immense  domain  ;  that  great  and  sufficient  pledge  which 
was  made  by  the  old  Congress  for  the  payment  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary debt;  which  was  made  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
and  redemption  of  the  principal  of  the  treasury  notes  issued 
during  and  subsequent  to  the  late  war;  and  which  has  ever 
remained,  during  the  existence  of  our  constitutional  government, 
an  ample  guarantee  of  our  ability  to  pay  our  obligations,  and 
recently  a  fruitful  source  of  means  for  their  payment;  and  then, 
in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  tendering  our  securities  in  the  market, 
without  even  the  form  of  a  pledge  of  any  specific  fund  out  of 
which  either  interest  or  principal  could  be  paid.  The  influence 
thus,  in  fact,  produced,  is  not  now  matter  of  opinion  or  conjecture. 
It  has  become  matter  of  history  since  the  passage  of  the  distribu- 
tion bill.  Our  six  per  cent  stocks  cannot  be  sold  at  par.  They 
are  returned  upon  our  hands,  not  from  being  offered  in  our  own 
markets  simply,  but  in  the  markets  of  Europe  also.  Our  six  per 
cent  treasury  notes,  too,  are  sinking  in  our  own  markets,  and 
becoming  less  desirable  securities  to  capitalists  and  business  men 
than  the  notes  of  our  specie-paying  banks. 

'^Why  is  this?  Not  because  the  volume  of  that  paper  has 
been  increased,  because  it  has  not  been  increased  in  fact.  The 
amount  of  treasury  notes  now  outstanding  is  not  very  different 
from  that  which  has  been  outstanding  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  time  since  the  year  1837,  and  yet  until  now,'just  complaint 
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has  not  been  made  that  a  payment  in  them  was  not  equivalent  to 
a  payment  in  money.  Why,  then,  Mr.  W.  would  again  ask,  is 
this  influence  upon  our  public  credit  manifested  at  this  time  ? 
Hie  answer  seemed  to  him  to  be  most  plain  and  simple.  Our 
policy,  as  manifested  to  the  world,  is  to  give  away  what  we  have 
which  is  certain,  to  borrow  for  the  immediate  deficiency  thus 
produced,  and  to  trust  to  incidental  taxation  not  yet  imposed, 
and  only  to  be  imposed  upon  an  uncertain  and  fluctuating  trade, 
to  redeem  our  promises  and  sustain  our  credit. 

^  Mr.  W.  said  gentlemen  might  suppose  these  mere  opinions 
of  his  own,  theoretically  formed.  They  were  not  so  solely,  but . 
he  had  already  facts  to  rest  them  upon.  A  correspondent  in  New 
York  had  transmitted  to  him  an  extract  of  a  most  sensible  letter 
from  capitalists  in  Holland,  who  had  already  made  investments 
in  American  securities.  It  showed  a  minute  understanding  on 
the  part  of  those  sagacious  gentlemen,  between  cause  and  effect, 
in  these  matters  of  credit  here,  which,  he  regretted  to  believe, 
were  much  too  limitedly  known,  and  much  too  little  appreciated, 
by  ourselves.  Senators  must  not  forget  that  money-lenders  are 
the  most  cautious  of  men  —  that  they  watch  the  policy  and 
providence  of  those  to  whom  they  give  credit;  and  that  confi- 
dence in  them,  once  wounded,  is  a  sickly  plant,  and  can  only  be 
restored  to  vigor  and  health  again,  by  the  most  careful  and  faith- 
ful culture,  and  the  most  active  and  substantial  nutriment.  The 
letter  to  which  he  referred,  and  which  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  exhibit  thus  publicly,  showed  that  this  wound  had  been  given 
to  the  confidence  of  the  money-lenders  of  Holland,  so  far  as 
American  securities  were  concerned;  and  how  would  that  sickly 
confidence  be  affected  by  this  action  ?  What  would  be  thought 
of  an  individual  who,  being  in  want  of  money,  should  give  away 
his  estate,  and  then  offer  his  notes  in  the  market  to  raise  the 
means  for  the  payment  of  hid  debt,  and  his  future  support? 
Precisely  what  must  be  thought  of  this  government  by  all  foreign 
capitalists,  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  W.,  if  we  should  pass  this  reso- 
lution, and  thus  adhere  to  this  plan  of  distributing  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands,  regardless  of  the  present  state  of  the  public 
treasury,  and  then  seek  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
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United  States,  withoat  any  pledge  for  the  payment  of  interest  or 
principal,  to  meet  our  public  expenditures. 

'^  Another  fact  had  been  recently  stated  to  him,  which  would 
confirm  these  conclusions.  A  gentleman  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, from  his  State,  had  told  him  that  he  had  recently  received 
an  order  for  the  investment  of  an  amount  of  European  funds  for 
private  account,  with  express  instructions  from  his  correspondent 
to  make  the  investment  in  the  stocks  of  the  United  States  bi 
case  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  should  be  set  apart 
and  pledged  by  Congress  for  that  particular  application,  and  not, 
otherwise,  to  invest  in  those  stocks  at  all. 

^^  Could  the  policy  now  proposed  to  be  pursued,  in  its  effects 
upon  the  public  credit  of  the  nation,  be  more  clearly  pointed  out 
than  by  a  fact  of  this  description  ?  Or  could  any  man  doubt,  at 
this  day  and  time,  that  public  credit  as  well  as  private,  to  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  capitalists,  must  have  something  more 
substantial  than  mere  faith  to  stand  upon  ?  For  himself,  Mr.  W. 
thought  the  credit  of  the  United  States  was  yet  within  the  power 
of  Congress,  but  that  it  could  only  be  placed  upon  that  high  and 
honorable  footing  which  could  sustain  it  unimpaired  amidst  the 
ruin  which  surrounded  it  by  recalling  the  land  fund,  and  irrevo- 
cably pledging  it  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  principal  of  all  loans  made  or  to  be  made,  whether  in 
the  form  of  treasury  notes  or  a  funded  stock  debt.  Let  that  be 
done  with  the  promptness  and  unanimity  which  would  show  that 
our  public  credit  must  not  be  distrusted,  and  he  could  not  enter- 
tain a  doubt  that  our  six  per  cent  stocks  would  meet  a  ready  sale 
at  par,  and  that  our  six  per  cent  treasury  notes  would  be  will- 
ingly received  everywhere  within  the  country  as  an  equivalent 
for  money. 

"  Another  view  of  this  policy,  in  connection  with  the  public 
cradit  of  the  country,  had  been  recently  made  imperative  and 
important.  It  had  ever  been  predicted,  by  the  opponents  of  the 
policy,  that  the  mere  system  of  distribution,  in  any  form  in  which 
it  could  be  practiced,  would  not  go  fast  enough  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  States,  or  the  wishes  of  the  representatives  who 
should  adopt  this  mode  of  paying  their  debts  and  completing 
their  public  works.    He  had  been  one  of  those  who  had  sustained 
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this  opinion,  bnt  he  had  not  expected  so  soon  to  see  ^the  new 
impalse'  formally  and  officially  proposed  for  the  sanction  and 
approbation  of  Congress.  Yet  so  it  was.  He  had  not  a  printed 
copy  of  the  propositions  before  him,  as  he  had  not  been  able  to 
find  them  in  that  form,  bat  he  had  their  substance  in  one  of  the 
public  journals  of  the  city.  A  colleague  of  the  honorable  mover 
of  these  resolutions,  holding  a  seat  in  the  other  branch  of  Con- 
gress, had  come  forward  very  far  in  advance  of  the  honorable 
Senator's  present  ground.  His  propositions  were,  an  immediate 
emission  of  $100,000,000  of  three  per  cent  stocks  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  distributed  to  the  States  at  once,  with  a  pledge  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  for  the  payment  of 
the  interest  and  the  redemption  of  the  principal  of  this  stock ;  a 
further  emission  of  three  per  cent  stock  to  an  indefinite  amount, 
supposed  to  be  from  $8,000,000  to  $12,000,000,  to  purchase  the 
right  to  travel  the  public  mail  routes  and  the  railroads  and  canals 
with  the  public  mail,  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  redemp- 
tion of  the  principal  of  which  a  certain  portion  of  the  i*e venues  of 
the  Post-ofSce  department  are  to  be  put  in  pledge;  and  a  fuither 
emission  of  $56,250,000  of  public  stock — at  what  rate  of  interest 
or  how  to  be  redeemed,  principal  and  interest,  is  not  stated  —  to 
constitute  three-fourths  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  new  national 
bank  of  $75,000,000.  Now,  this  was  a  proposition  to  use  the 
public  credit  to  some  purpose,  and  especially  at  a  period  when 
neither  six  per  cent  stocks  nor  six  per  cent  treasury  notes  could 
be  got  off  at  par,  either  in  our  own  or  the  European  markets. 
Still,  it  was  only  the  movement  of  a  sanguine  mind  upon  the 
policy  of  the  honorable  Senator,  to  throw  the  States  upon  the 
national  treasury  for  the  payment  of  their  debts  and  the  comple- 
tion of  their  public  improvements.  It  was,  as  Mr.  W.  believed, 
but  foreshadowing  the  impatience  which  might  be  expected  to  be 
realized  in  the  public  mind  if  this  new  system  of  finance  should 
be  permitted  to  go  into  operation.  It  had  one  feature  preferable 
to  the  system  of  the  honorable  Senator:  it  proposed  to  make 
pledges,  in  form  at  least,  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and 
final  redemption  of  the  principal  of  the  stock  to  be  issued. 

^^  In  this,  the  propositions  to  which  he  had  referred  imitated 
the  ancient  and  sound  examples  of  the  Republic.    It  was  not 
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formerly  supposed  that  the  credit  of  the  Union  could  be  sus- 
tained upon  confidence  alone  ;  and  when  the  State  of  New  York 
commenced  her  extensive  public  works,  a  fund,  consisting  of 
the  richest  and  most  certain  revenues  of  the  State,  more  than 
equal  to  the  annual  interest  upon  any  loans  it  was  intended  to 
make,  was  set  apart  and  most  solemnly  pledged,  in  addition  to 
all  the  revenues  derivable  from  the  works  to  be  constructed,  to 
meet  and  extinguish  the  debt,  interest  and  principal ;  and  while 
that  policy  was  adhered  to,  the  credit  of  that  proud  and  wealthy 
State  remained  untarnished.  But  when  that  sound  policy  was 
departed  from,  and  the  talents  of  her  financial  officers  came  to 
be  exerted  to  find  sales  for  her  stocks,  not  to  pay  them,  her 
credit,  also,  sunk  beneath  the  load  heaped  upon  it,  unsupported 
as  it  was  by  anything  but  taith. 

^' Still,  even  with  this  better  feature  of  a  pledge  of  revenues 
in  form,  how  far  these  propositions  of  the  honorable  colleague 
of  the  honorable  Senator  were  calculated,  at  this  time,  to  increase 
even  confidence  in  American  credits  abroad,  Mr.  W.  would  leave 
to  the  two  gentlemen  to  satisfy  the  country,  declaring  his  own 
most  deep  and  solemn  convictions,  that  the  propositions  of  both 
were  alike  calculated  to  strip  from  that  credit  the  little  footing 
already  left  for  it,  by  showing  that  our  policy  is  either  to  deprive 
ourselves  of  the  means  upon  which  credits  should  be  extended, 
or,  making  a  formal  pledge  of  those  means,  to  oveitask  them  at 
the  first  step. 

''Entertaining  these  views,  Mr.  W.  had  proposed  to  amend 
this  resolution  so  as  to  express  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth, 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  distribution  law,  and  also  the 
conclusion  which  he  thought  should  be  pronounced  from  the  con- 
sidei*ations  arising  out  of  the  question;  and  he  felt  the  deepest 
anxiety  that  the  Senate  should  adopt  the  amendment,  and  not, 
in  the  face  of  consequences  so  fearful,  i*epeal  the  only  restriction 
remaining  upon  this  dangerous  policy.  He  was  glad  to  see  the 
resolution  coming  from  the  quarter  it  did,  for  it  seemed  to  him 
to  be  a  distinct  admission  that  the  distribution  could  not  be 
made  without  the  further  action  of  Congress.  He  hoped  that 
action  would  not  be  obtained,  but  that  the  land  revenue  would 
be  permitted  in  this  quiet  way  to  pass  into  the  treasury,  and 
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would  be  applied  to  the  pressing  wants  of  the  government,  and 
in  aid  of  the  sinking  credit  of  the  country. 

''The  resolution,  if  amended  according  to  his  motion,  would 
read  as  follows  : 

'*  '  Bemlned^  That  the  provision  in  the  act  of  the  extra  session  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  requiring  the  operation  of 
that  act  to  be  suspended  in  the  contingency  of  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than 
twenty  per  cent,  presents  the  ground  upon  which  only  Congress  has 
assented  to  the  distribution  of  the  land  revenue  to  the  States,  and  when  it 
shall  appear  that  the  distribution  cannot  take  place  consistently  with  the 
terms  of  that  provision,  it  will  appear  that  a  state  of  things  exist  under 
which  Congress  did  not  intend  it  should  take  place  at  all.' 

"  The  six  i*eniaining  resolutions  of  the  series  relate  to  a  wholly 
different  class  of  subjects,  and  look  to  a  reduction  of  the  public 
expenditures.  Although  important  in  their  character,  they 
require  much  less  of  detail  in  their  examination,  and  will  be 
much  more  briefly  noticed.  The  sixth  resolution  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"  *  6.  Besdvedf  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  at  all  times,  but 
more  especially  in  a  season  such  as  now  exists  of  general  embarrassment 
and  pecuniary  distress,  to  abolish  ail  useless  institutions  and  offices,  to  cur- 
tail aU  unnecessary  expenses,  and  to  practice  rigid  economy.' 

"Mr.  W.  proposed  to  make  no  remark  upon  this  resolution, 
as  he  did  not  propose  any  change  of  its  form.  Its  language, 
he  thought,  might  be  improved,  but  to  the  general  positions 
assumed  in  it,  at  least  so  far  as  they  concerned  the  actions  of 
Congress,  he  took  no  exceptions. 

"  The  seventh,  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  resolutions  were  in  the 
following  language : 

*' '  7.  Beaolved^  That  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress ought  to  be  greatly  reduced ;  and  the  mileage  of  members  of  Congress 
ought  to  be  regulated  and  more  clearly  defined. 

'^  *8.  Besoltedj  That  the  expenses  of  the  Judicial  department  of  govern- 
ment have,  of  late  years,  been  greatly  increased,  and  ought  to  be  dimin- 
ished. 

*'  '9.  Betohedy  That  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  powers  have  been  unnecessarily  extended  during  the  last  twelve 
years,  and  ought  to  be  reduced. 

**  *  10.  Be9oleed,  That  the  franking  privilege  ought  to  be  further  restricted, 
the  abusive  use  of  it  restrained  and  punished,  the  postage  on  letters  reduced, 
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the  mode  of  estimatiiig  distances  more  clearly  defined  and  prescribed,  uid 
a  small  addition  to  postage  made  on  books,  pamphlets  and  packages,  trans- 
mitted by  the  mail,  to  be  graduated  and  Increased  according  to  their 
respective  weights.* 

'^His  principal  objection  to  these  resolutions  was  that  they 
were  too  general  in  most  of  their  declarations,  and  did  not  saffi- 
ciently  bring  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  specific  points  of 
action.  Their  passage,  in  their  present  form,  could  not,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  afford  much  aid  to  the  Senate,  or  give  any  very 
useful  direction  to  its  committees,  when  legislation  upon  the 
same  general  subjects  should  be  proposed.  He  had,  therefore, 
proposed  to  substitute  one  resolution  for  all  the  four,  which  he 
had  intended  should  cover  all  the  ground  occupied  by  these 
resolutions,  embrace  some  suggestions  not  found  in  the  originals, 
and  be  more  specific,  where  he  had  found  himself  able  to  specify 
the  precise  point  for  action.  The  following  was  the  substitute 
he  had  proposed : 

'^  ^Beiokedj  tTiertfare,  That  Congress  is  called  upon  to  retrench  its 
expenses,  by  abridging  the  duration  of  the  long  session ;  by  regulating  and 
more  clearly  defining  the  mileage  of  the  members ;  and  by  diminishing  its 
contingent  expenses,  and  especially  those  incurred  for  stationery,  for  print- 
ing, for  the  employment  of  clerks  for  committees,  and  for  folding  printed 
matter  to  be  transmitted  through  the  mails ;  and  that  Congress  is  also  called 
upon  to  make  retrenchments  in  the  following  departments  of  the  public 
service,  viz.:  To  diminish  the  expenses  of  the  Judiciary  department;  to 
bring  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  United  States  within  narrower  limiU, 
by  discontinuing  appropriations  for  charges  d'affaires  at  Naples,  Bogota, 
Caraccas,  St.  Jago  and  Lima ;  to  diminish  the  expenses  of  foreign  inter- 
course by  reducing  the  appropriations  for  diplomatic  representatives  for 
Prussia  and  Brazil  to  the  compensation  attached  to  the  grade  of  ministers 
resident,  and  for  those  for  Austria  and  Mexico  to  the  compensation  attached 
to  the  grade  of  charge  d'affaires;  to  restrict  the  franking  privilege  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  letters  and  other  communications  in  writing  only,  and 

those  not  to  exceed  the  weight  of ;  to  further  limit  and  more  clearly 

define  the  franking  privilege  of  deputy  postmasters ;  and  to  increase  and 
regulate,  according  to  the  weight,  the  charges  to  be  made  upon  books,  pam- 
phlets and  other  printed  packages  transmitted  through  the  mails.* 

^'Ever  since  he  had  been  a.  member  of  the  Senate,  the  great 
duration  of  the  long  sessions  had  been  a  matter  of  universal 
complaint  by  all  persons  and  parties,  as  well  in  as  out  of  Congress; 
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and  yet  those  sessions  had  rather  been  increasing  in  length  than 
otherwise,  at  each  snccessive  Congress.  He  had  long  been  of 
the  opinion,  as  he  now  was,  that  the  only  effectual  way  to  make 
the  change,  without  detriment  to  any  public  interest,  was  to  fix 
the  day  of  adjournment  at  the  early  part  of  the  session.  He  had 
uniformly  noticed  that  more  laws  were  passed  at  the  short  session 
than  the  long,  by  every  Congress;  and  he  thought  he  might 
safely  say  that  more  business  of  every  character,  talking  only 
excepted,  was  usually  transacted  at  the  short  sessions  than  the 
long.  He  knew  of  no  reason  for  it,  except  that  we  assemble  at 
the  short  session  knowing  the  day  when  we  must  adjourn,  and 
we  work  to  it ;  and  that  this  was  the  reason,  was  proved  by  the 
fact  that  very  little  business  was  ever  completed  at  the  long 
session,  until  after  the  day  of  adjournment  was  fixed.  He  verily 
believed,  if  the  resolution  laid  upon  the  table  some  weeks  since 
by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  King]  should  be 
taken  up  and  passed  this  day,  placing  the  day  of  adjournment 
from  four  to  six  weeks  distant  only.  Congress  would  be  as  ready 
to  adjourn  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  as  we  shall  be  at  the 
middle  of  July,  if  we  continue  our  session  to  the  middle  of  June 
without  naming  a  day  for  the  adjouniment.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  th&  Senate  would  consent  to  act  promptly  upon  that 
resolution,  and  tender  to  the  House  an  early  day  for  the  close  of 
this  session. 

"  He  had  retained  the  mention  of  the  mileage  of  the  members 
of  Congress,  because  he  found  it  in  the  original  resolutions  of 
the  honorable  Senator ;  but  it  was  a  subject  he  had  not  examined, 
and,  therefore,  was  unable  to  say  whether  any,  or  what  abuses 
existed  under  that  head. 

"  The  contingent  expenses  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  by 
the  admission  of  all,  call  for  reduction.  These  expenses  have 
increased  enormously  within  the  last  few  years,  and  Mr.  W, 
believed  the  great  and  unnecessary  increase  would  be  found  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  lour  items  here  enumerated.  He  did  not 
doubt  that  great  waste  had  been  practiced  with  the  writing  paper 
and  other  articles  of  stationery  furnished  for  the  desks  and  rooms 
of  the  members,  but  still  he  was  induced  to  believe,  from  what 
he  had  seen  and  what  he  had  heard,  that  the  great  article  of 
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expense  under  this  head  was  the  wrapping  and  folding  paper 
used  to  envelope  the  immense  masses  of  printed  matter  sent  off, 
under  the  franks  of  members,  through  the  mails.  Upon  this 
point  he  should  have  occasion  to  make  further  remark,  when  he 
came  to  consider  the  proposed  restriction  of  the  franking  privi- 
lege. 

"  The  printing  was  another  source  of  great  abuse.  He  hoped 
the  result  would  prove  that,  under  the  regulation  now  established 
in  this  body  upon  this  point,  much  of  the  superfluous  printing 
would  be  avoided,  and  yet  he  had  become  entirely  satisfied  that 
nothing  but  a  right  restriction  upon  the  right  to  frank  would 
bring  this  expense  within  proper  limits.  When  we  were  not 
permitted  to  send  them  off  through  the  mails,  free  from  postage, 
we  should  not  order  printed,  at  the  public  expense,  the  five,  ten, 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  extra  copies  of  public  documents;  but 
so  long  as  we  could  thus  send  them,  the  orders  for  the  printing 
would  be  very  likely  to  be  made. 

"The  employment  of  clerks  for  committees  had  been  fre- 
quently carried  to  great  excess,  and  was,  in  his  judgment,  always 
an  expense  of  a  very  questionable  character  as  to  its  utility, 
except  for  a  committee  ordered  to  examine  witnesses  and  take 
the  testimony  in  writing.  He  had  performed  a  fair  share  of  duty 
upon  committees  since  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and 
never  had  any  clerk  been  employed  for  a  committee  of  which  he 
had  been  a  member,  except  committees  of  investigation.  Indeed, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  ordinary  duties  as  a  member  of  any  of  the 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate  to  which  he  had  belonged,  a 
clerk  could  have  rendered  no  material  assistance,  except  to  have 
occasionally  performed  some  little  copying,  which  he  had  always 
found  the  permanent  clerks  in  the  ofiice  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  ready  to  do  promptly  and  well,  upon  his  mere  request. 
So  far  as  he  was  acquainted,  the  employment  of  clerks  for  the 
standing  committees  of  this  body  had  usually  followed  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  the  Clerk  and  his  friends,  and  the  desire  to  give 
employment  to  a  worthy  individual  had  often  been  a  strong 
secondary  inducement  to  the  engagement.  He  made  this  remark 
with  no  feeling  of  disrespect  to  the  committee  which  had  given 
the  employment,  or  to  the  clerks  who  had  received  it,  and  with 
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no  disposition  to  cast  censare  apon  either.  He  had  experienced 
the  difficulty  of  resisting  these  urgent  importunities,  and  he 
thought  a  distinct  understanding  that  the  Secretary's  office  should 
be  looked  to  exclusively  for  this  service  would  save  both  the 
expense  and  the  feeling. 

"The  employment  of  messengers  to  fold  documents  and 
speeches,  for  transmission  through  the  mail,  was  another  item  of 
expenditure  which  had  grown  out  of  the  extensive  and  liberal 
use  of  the  franking  privilege,  and  could  only  be  retrenched  by  its 
restriction.  His  observation  had  induced  the  belief  that  full  the 
one-half  of  the  labor  of  the  messengers  in  the  employ  of  the  two 
Houses  was  expended  in  folding  these  documents,  and  at  some 
sessions  these  public  servants  had  been  compelled  to  labor  most 
severely  to  keep  the  folding  rooms  clear.  If  the  documents 
could  not  be  franked  the  folding  would  not  be  called  for,  as  there 
were  very  few  of  them  we  should  venture  to  send  to  our  con- 
stituents subject  to  the  charge  for  postage. 

'^  The  several  appropriation  bills  would  show  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  Judiciary  department.  Mr.  W. 
was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  expen- 
ditures, or  the  manner  of  accounting  for  the  money  by  the  officers 
who  disburse  it,  to  be  able  to  make  particular  suggestions  in  the 
matter;  but  the  heavy  amount  of  the  expenditure,  sometimes  he 
believed  reaching  nearly  $500,000  in  a  year,  and  usually  from 
$320,000  to  $350,000,  connected  with  its  rapid  increase,  seemed 
to  call  for  examination  at  least,  to  see  if  the  amount  may  not  be 
diminished  consistently  with  the  safe  administration  of  justice. 

"  The  rule  upon  which  he  had  proposed  to  reduce  the  expenses 
of  our  foreign  intercourse,  by  discontinuing  some  diplomatic 
agents  and  reducing  the  grade  of  others,  was  that  of  a  strict 
reciprocity.  The  discontinuances  suggested  were  at  places  from 
which  there  was  no  diplomatic  representative  near  this  govern- 
ment, of  any  grade;  and  the  reductions  were  to  bring  our  repre- 
sentatives so  proposed  to  be  reduced  upon  a  level  in  grade  with 
the  representatives  from  those  respective  governments  now  in 
this  country.  Never  having  been  at  all  conversant  with  this 
matter,  he  had  adopted  this  rule  to  present  some  specific  points 
for  the  action  of  the  Senate,  and  he  respectfully  invoked  the 
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attention  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clay], 
who  had  long  been  familiar  with  oar  diplomatic  relations,  and 
also  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  to  this  part  of  his  resolution,  giving  them  and  all  other 
members  of  the  body  an  assurance  that  he  should  most  cheer- 
fully assent  to  any  alterations,  either  by  way  of  addition  or  sub- 
traction, which  the  interests  of  the  public  service  or  the  interests 
of  the  treasury  should  be  shown  to  require.  The  reduction  of 
expenditure,  as  the  resolution  now  stood,  would,  he  believed,  be 
$37,600  per  annum. 

'^  The  extent  to  which  the  limitation  of  the  franking  privilege 
should  be  carried  was  a  question  upon  which  opinions  would 
doubtless  differ.  He  had  drawn  the  amendment  as  he  thought 
it  ought  to  be  made,  confining  the  frank  to  written  communica- 
tions only,  and  he  should  be  inclined  to  biing  the  weight  down 
to  one-half  ounce  in  place  of  the  two  ounces  now  allowed.  One 
ounce,  in  any  event,  would  be  an  abundant  weight  for  written  com- 
munications, as  all  packages  relating  to  the  business  of  the  depart^ 
ments  could  be  addressed  to  the  heads  of  the  appropriate  depart- 
ments, and  written  communications  to  Congress,  if  of  a  greater 
weight  than  that  allowed  to  the  menibera,  could  be  addressed 
to  the  Clerks  of  the  respective  Houses.  In  a  business  sense,  there 
was  no  necessity  of  extending  the  franking  privilege  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  beyond  the  weight  of  a  reasonable  letter  pack- 
age, as  this  would  leave  as  free  as  at  present  all  communications 
in  writing  between  them  and  their  constituents.  This  was 
doubtless  the  original  object  of  extending  the  franking  privi- 
lege to  the  members  at  all,  and  the  privilege,  therefore,  might 
be  safely  brought  within  any  limits  not  inconsistent  with  that 
object.  The  great  abuses  of  the  franking  privilege  did  not  grow 
out  of  the  written  correspondence  to  and  from  members  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  the  immense  masses  of  printed  matter  passing 
through  the  mails,  under  frank,  which  imposed  the  severe  burden 
upon  the  department.  An  officer  in  the  Post-office  department, 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  matter,  told  him,  during  the  last 
annual  session,  that  the  great  western  mail  from  this  city  to  the 
Ohio  river  was  then,  from  necessity,  transported  over  the  moun- 
tains in  carriages  constructed  for  the  exclusive  transportation  of 
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the  mail,  without  any  conveniences  for  passengers,  to  give  the 
oaniage  the  least  weight  which  could  be  made  to  consist  with 
the  requisite  strength  and  security,  and  still  that  four  horses 
were  always  required — frequently  six  and  sometimes  eight  — 
upon  the  same  carriage,  to  take  the  weight  up  the  mountain  and 
preserve  the  contractor's  time;  while  a  single  horse  in  a  sulky 
would,  as  an  average,  be  able  to  make  the  same,  if  not  even  bet- 
ter time,  with  the  lettei*  mail  alone.  This  single  fact  would 
enable  Senators  to  estimate  the  increased  expense  of  mail  trans- 
portation from  the  accumulation  of  printed  matter,  while,  from 
this  city  especially,  almost  the  whole  of  that  matter  must  go 
under  frank.  The  revenues  of  the  Post-office  department  were 
becoming  unequal  to  the  charges  upon  it,  and  Mr.  W.  knew  of 
no  way  in  which  Congress  could  more  efficiently  act  to  remedy 
this  evil  than  in  so  changing  the  laws  upon  this  subject  as  either 
to  diminish  the  weight  of  the  mails,  and  consequently  the  cost 
of  transportation,  or  to  make  that  weight  contribute  a  more  just 
proportion  toward  the  expense  of  its  own  transportation.  This 
he  thought  would  be  effectually  done  by  withdrawing  the  frank- 
ing power  of  members  of  Congress  from  this  printed  matter,  and 
by  regulating  the  charges  of  postage  upon  it  by  weight  and  not  by 
the  sheet.  He  would  not  tax  it  heavily  with  postage,  but  there 
was  as  much  reason  that  it  should  pay  a  fair  charge  as  that  let- 
ters should  pay  so  high  a  one  as  they  do  at  present  to  support  the 
post-office  establishment. 

''The  honorable  Senator,  in  his  original  resolution,  had  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  postage  on  letters  ought  to  be  reduced. 
This  Mr.  W.  could  not  suppose  would  be  done  while  we  were 
appropriating  money  from  the  treasury  to  pay  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  mails.  That  was  done  at  the  late  extra  session  to  the 
amount  of  about  $600,000,  and  he  believed  done  for  the  first  time 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Post-office  department.  It  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  the  policy  of  gentlemen  to  throw  this  vast 
department  over  upon  the  treasury,  and  draw  from  the  whole 
people,  in  taxes,  $5,000,000  or  $6,000,000  per  annum  to  meet  its 
expenses.  He  could  not  think,  therefore,  that  this  was  the  time 
to  reduce  the  postage  on  letters ;  but  when  that  postage,  as  now 
charged,  is  insufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  mail  transportation,  it 
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did  appear  to  him  to  be  the  proper  time  to  relieve  the  mails  from 
the  immense  mass  of  free  matter  which  they  were  made  to  carry, 
and  to  arrange  more  equitably  the  charges  of  postage  upon 
priuted  packages. 

'^  There  were  other  reasons  which  operated  upon  his  mind  for 
withholding  the  franking  privileges  of  members  of  Congress 
from  printed  matter  altogether.  He  had  before  referred  to  those 
connected  with  a  proper  retrenchment  in  the  contingent  expenses 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  such  as  the  diminution  of  the 
public  printing,  and  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  wrapping  paper 
and  other  articles  of  stationery  used  for  enveloping  the  documents, 
as  also  the  labor  of  thq  messengera  employed  in  folding  them. 
These  had  all  come  to  be  heavy  items  in  the  contingent  expenses 
of  Congress,  trifling  as  the  mention  of  them  might  seem  to  be  to 
the  casual  reader. 

"Another  and  still  more  important  consideration  weighed  heavily 
with  hiuL  The  practice  of  sending  congressional  speeches  had 
increased  within  the  last  few  years  to  an  enormous  extent,  and 
had  come  to  be  a  matter  expected  by  the  constituent  and  demanded 
from  the  representative  as  a  part  of  his  official  duty.  It  had 
gone  to  such  excess  within  the  last  few  years  as,  in  his  judgment, 
to  have  become  injurious  instead  of  being  beneficial  to  the  con- 
stituent body,  and  most  palpably  so  to  the  business  of  legislation 
here.  The  great  mass  of  congressional  speeches  now  take  their 
character  from  this  practice.  They  are  made,  not  to  be  listened 
to  by  the  body  to  which  they  are  addressed,  but  to  be  read  by 
the  constituents  to  whom  they  are  sent.  Hence  they  are  neces- 
sarily political  and  partisan  to  much  too  great  an  extent,  and 
much  beyond  what  they  would  be,  if  simply  intended  for  the 
legislative  body.  The  debates  are  protracted  in  length,  too,  by 
this  practice,  for  the  speaker  is  well  aware  that  the  debates  upon 
the  question  can  never  reach  those  whom  he  wishes  to  address, 
and  hence  he  is  compelled,  in  his  single  speech,  to  give  so  full  a 
view  of  the  whole  ground  of  debate  as  to  enable  the  readers  to 
appreciate  the  force  of  his  remarks  and  his  views.  This,  too, 
must  be  repeated  by  each  speaker,  because  his  speech  is  to  go  to  a 
different  class  of  readers.  Mr.  W.  had  not  for  a  long  time  enter- 
tained a  doubt  that  this  practice  of  circulating  the  congressional 
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speeches  under  the  franks  of  the  members  had  contributed  more 
than  any  one  single  cause  to  the  constant  increase  of  the  duration 
of  the  long  sessions. 

"  The  evils  of  the  practice  had  not  stopped  here.  The  country 
press  was  deeply  injured  by  it.  The  people  no  longer  look  to  their 
village  or  county  newspaper  for  information  as  to  the  proceedings 
of  Congress,  and  the  conduct  of  their  immediate  representatives, 
but  rely  upon  being  furnished  with  such  speeches  and  public  docu- 
ments as  those  representatives  may  choose  to  select  for  their  infor- 
mation. The  information  circulated  in  this  way,  though  perhaps 
more  full  upon  a  few  points  than  they  would  obtain  from  a  well- 
conducted  newspaper,  is  much  less  general  and  much  more  partial 
and  partisan  in  its  character.  And  while  the  public  mind  is 
thus  kept  less  well  informed  and  made  less  sound,  a  strong, 
active  and  well  supported  country  newspaper  press,  the  safest 
reliance  for  institutions  such  as  ours,  is  deeply  and  almost  fatally 
injured  and  its  support  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  flood  of 
matter  gi'atuituouely  fuiiiished  under  the  fi'anks  of  members  of 
Congress.  Still  th6  practice  has  become  established  and  all 
must  follow  it  in  self-defense,  unless  all  are  prohibited  by  the 
limitation  of  the  power  to  frank. 

"This  was  called  ' the  franking  privilege,'  but  to  him  it  had 
become  a  back-handed  privilege.  His  State  was  large,  and  his 
coiTespondents  were  necessarily  numerous,  and  every  hour  he 
could  command  from  his  legislative  duties  ought  to  be  devoted 
to  the  business  and  wishes  of  those  correspondents,  and  even 
then  the  time  allowed  would  be  far  from  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  render  them  that  service  and  civility  which  were  their  due 
and  his  duty.  Still  he  was  compelled,  or  he  had  been  during 
former  sessions,  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  that  time  to  the 
sending  off  of  his  proportion  of  Congressional  speeches  and 
other*  documents.  It  was  no  slight  labor  to  superscribe  and 
frank  several  thousand  documents ;  and  to  accomplish  it  when 
it  seemed  to  be  required,  he  had  often  been  induced  to  give  to 
it  a  portion  of  that  time  which  would  have  been  more  appro- 
priately devoted  to  the  public  business.  He  did  not  suppose  he 
had  acted  differently  from  others  in  this  respect,  and  he  was 
sure  in  sending  documents  he  had  not  come  up  to  the  average 
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of  the  members  generally.  Yet  the  private  cost  to  himself  of 
the  speeches  he  had  purchased  during  each  session,  for  this  dis- 
tribution, he  believed  would  exceed  in  amount  what  the  postage 
upon  his  letters  would  have  been  if  the  franking  privilege  had 
not  existed  at  all.  He  hoped  he  should  not  be  supposed  to  men- 
tion this  matter  of  expense  in  a  grudging  spirit.  Far  from  it. 
He  owed  to  the  constituents,  to  whom  he  had  sent  but  a  lean 
supply  of  documents,  more  than  he  could  ever  repay,  either  in 
money  or  gi-atitude ;  and  he  had  referred  to  the  fact  merely  to 
show  that,  while  this  practice  was,  in  his  judgement,  rather 
harmful  than  beneficial  to  the  country,  it  was  in  fact  a  tax  upon 
the  pockets  of  the  members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  upon  their 
time,  more  than  equal  to  the  benefits  they  derive  from  the  frank- 
ing privilege  out  of  which  it  has  grown. 

*'*'  Complaints  had  also  been  made  of  the  abuse  of  the  franking 
privilege  by  deputy  postmasters,  and  the  number  of  those  ofiicers 
was  now  so  large,  and  their  increase  so  rapid,  that  he  had  men- 
tioned this  subject  in  the  resolution,  believing  that  it  was  well 
worthy  of  a  careful  examination  by  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress,  to  see  whether  the  privilege  itself  would  bear  to  be 
brought  within  narrower  limits,  and  whether  there  were  existing 
abuses  which  ought  to  be  corrected. 

''The  eleventh  resolution  of  the  honorable  Senator  he  did  not 
propose  to  amend.     It  was  in  these  words : 

"  '11.  Beeohed^  That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  the 
War  and  of  the  Navy  departments,  and  the  Postmaster-General,  be  sever- 
aDy  directed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  report  what  offices  can  be  abolished, 
and  what  retrenchments  of  public  expenditure  can  be  made,  without  pub- 
lic detriment  in  the  respective  branches  of  the  public  service  under  their 
charge.' 

"As  carrying  out,  through  the  aid  of  the  various  executive 
departments,  and  within  their  several  organizations,  the  system 
of  retrenchment  which  the  previous  resolutions  proposed  Con- 
gress should  begin,  this  call  upon  those  departments  was  mani- 
festly proper. 

''The  resolutions  of  the  honorable  Senator,  taken  together, 
cover  too  much  gri>und  to  be  carefully  examined  within  the 
reasonable  limits  of  a  speech,  and  the  amendments  he  had  felt 
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it  to  be  his  duty  to  ofiPer  to  them  had  rather  extended  than  lim- 
ited the  views  he  was  thns  called  apon  to  present.  They  were 
now  closed,  and  he  would  resume  his  seat  with  a  pleasure  second 
only  to  that  which  must  be  felt  by  those  who  would  be  thus 
relieved  from  listening  to  him  farther." 

Mb.  Wbight  to  Elam  Tilden. 

"Washington,  \Zth  Marchy  1841. 

**  My  Dear  Sir.  —  I  thank  you  for  the  perusal  of  the  inclosed 
letter  from  our  friend  [Gideon]  Welles.  He  is  an  honest  man, 
a  most  sensible  man,  and  every  inch  a  democrat.  The  causes  of 
our  defeat  in  New  York  lay  even  deeper  than  the  acts  to  which 
he  refers,  —  in  the  banking  legislation,  commenced  immediately 
after  the  adoption  of  the  safety  fund  system,  and  the  crowning 
mischief  was  the  suspension  act  of  1837.  I  hope  and  believe  the 
hardest  point  is  past,  and  if  we  now  keep  honest  as  a  party,  we 
shall  soon  again  have  the  people  with  us. 

"  I  wrote  you  a  note  a  day  or  two  since  which  will  tell  you 
the  disposition  I  made  of  your  letter.  Our  body  has  not 
adjourned,  but  meets  on  Monday  ;  yet  I  may  possibly  leave 
to-morrow,  but  I  think  I  shall  not  till  the  final  adjournment. 

"  In  great  haste, 

"  Most  truly  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT,  Jr. 
"Elam  Tilden,  Esq." 
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Chapter  CIL 

ANOTHER     LOAN     BILL. 

The  treasury  was  about  to  become  deficient  and  required 
replenishing.  Mr.  Clay  had  retired  from  the  Senate,  to 
which  he  delivered  a  touching  valedictory  on  leaving. 
Mr.  Evans  had  succeeded  him  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  Mr.  Wright  had  been  left  off  from 
that  committee  and  put  at  the  tail  of  the  one  on  Com- 
merce and  given  place  on  that  upon  Claims.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  had  not  the  advantage  of  his  know- 
ledge and  experience  in  the  preparation  of  its  measures. 
The  proposed  loan  was  for  $5,000,000,  and  had  connected 
with  it  a  proposition  to  allow  interest  on  treasury  notes. 
Mr.  Wright,  who  fully  understood  the  questions 
involved,  thus  addressed  the  Senate  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1842: 

"  Mr.  Wright  said  :  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  opposition  to 
this  bill,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  public  treasury,  and 
under  the  circumstances  which  surround  Congress  and  are 
pressed  upon  it  in  relation  to  the  finances  of  the  country,  involves 
the  duty  of  a  frank,  fair  and  full  statement  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  that  opposition  is  rested.  I  feel  the  full  force  of  the  obli- 
gation upon  Congress  to  provide  supplies  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment, and  I  profess  as  perfect  a  willingness  as  any  other  member 
of  the  Senate  to  furnish  those  supplies  in  every  proper  and 
reasonable  mode.  I  feel,  too,  the  appeal  of  the  honorable  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  made  with  the  force  and 
clearness  with  which  all  exhibitions  are  made  by  him  here,  to  act 
promptly  and  act  efficiently.  Still,  he  must  pardon  me  for  say- 
ing that  I  cannot  permit  myself  to  be  transported  to  a  state  of 
actual  war  for  the  government  of  my  feelings  in  this  crisis,  nor 
can  I  suffer  war  precedents  to  govern  me  in  determining  upon 
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the  extent  to  which  the  credit  of  the  country  should  be  driven, 
or  the  manner  in  which  it  may  properly  be  handled,  to  meet  the 
present  pressing  exigency.  It  is  a  time  of  peace,  and  measures 
fitting  such  a  time  are  the  only  ones  to  which  I  can  now  resort 
to  supply  the  treasury. 

"Again :  the  honorable  chairman  must  pardon  me  if  I  do  not 
feel  all  the  force  of  his  appeal,  when  he  shows  us  that  the  keen- 
est of  our  distresses  are  voluntarily  brought  upon  ourselves,  and 
that  relief,  to  a  very  material  extent,  is  within  our  reach  and  can 
be  applied  at  our  pleasure.  The  revenues  from  the  public  lands 
do  not  enter  into  his  computation  of  means  for  the  supply  of  the 
treasury,  and  much  of  the  want  and  distress  of  which  he  so  ear- 
nestly complains,  and  which  he  so  prophetically  contemplates, 
arises  from  our  having  given  away  that  revenue  to  the  States, 
and  from  a  tenacious  adherence  to  that  blind  and  mistaken 
policy.  We  are  asked,  entreated,  to  pass  this  bill  without  oppo- 
sition, without  examination,  without  reflection,  because  the  trea- 
sury is  in  want,  or  is  to  be  in  want;  and  yet  $3,000,000  per 
annum,  that  which  the  honorable  chairman  declares  to  be  one- 
eighth  part  of  our  whole  revenue,  is  yet  fully  within  our  reach 
and  we  will  not  turn  our  hands  to  take  it. 

^'  Again  I  say,  the  honorable  gentleman  must  pardon  me  when 
I  tell  bim  that  this  blunts  the  force  of  his  feeling  appeal,  and  that 
I,  for  one,  cannot  consent  to  trail  the  credit  of  our  proud  country 
in  the  dust,  to  hawk  it  about  in  the  markets  of  this  and  other 
countries  for  what  it  may  bring  at  auction,  to  supply  a  treasury 
thus  made  vacant.  He  must  bring  back  the  legitimate  revenues 
of  that  treasury  and  apply  them  to  its  legitimate  uses,  before  he 
is  authorized  to  call  upon  his  opponents  to  sustain  a  measure 
like  this. 

"I  propose,  Mr.  President,  to  examine,  briefly  as  I  may,  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  the  extra  session  authorizing  a  loan  of 
$12,000,000,  the  amendments  proposed  to  be  made  to  that  act 
by  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  and  the  influences  which  it 
appears  to  me  the  proposed  amendments  cannot  fail  to  exert 
upon  the  credit  of  the  country,  upon  the  national  treasury,  upon 
the  credit  and  interests  of  the  States,  and  upon  the  trade  and 
business  and  revenues  of  the  country  generally. 
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''The  iirst  section  of  the  original  act  allowed  one  year  from  its 
passage  as  the  time  within  which  the  loan  authorized  by  it  might 
be  made.  That  time  will  expire  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  Jaly 
next.  The  first  section  of  the  amendment  proposes  to  extend 
that  time  to  one  year  from  its  passage.  To  this  change  I  make 
no  objection. 

''The  first  section  of  the  original  act  limits  the  amount  of 
debt  to  be  contracted  to  $12,000,000.  The  eighth  section  of 
the  amended  act  proposes  to  extend  that  amount  to  $17,000^000, 
adding  an  authority  to  borrow,  in  the  shape  of  a  loan,  $5,000,000 
in  addition  to  the  $12,000,000  authorized  to  be  loaned  by  the 
original  act.  And  the  ninth  section  of  the  amendments  declares 
that  treasury  notes  due  and  unredeemed  on  the  fifth  day  of  March 
last,  or  which  shall  become  due  and  payable  after  that  day,  and 
shall  not  be  redeemed,  shall  bear  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  payable 
semi-annually,  until  redemption  shall  be  made;  thus,  in  effect  and 
in  practice,  funding  those  notes  and  adding  so  much  to  the  debt 
authoiized  to  be  contracted.  The  honorable  chairman  has 
stated  the  amount  of  those  notes  outstanding  on  the  first  day 
of  the  present  month  to  be  $8,874,000.  This  is 'in  conformity 
with  the  infoimation  I  have  received  from  the  Treasury  depart- 
ment. I  have  also  the  official  statement  of  the  amount  of  notes 
outstanding  on  the  first  of  March  last,  which  is  $8,539,000,  and 
the  honorable  chairman  tells  us  that  notes  to  the  amount  of 
between  $900,000  and  a  $1,000,000  may  yet  be  issued  under  the 
act  of  January  last.  From  these  data  I  estimate  the  amount  of 
treasury  notes  to  be  practically  funded  under  the  provisions  of 
this  amended  act  at  not  less  than  $8,750,000,  and  the  sum  will 
be  much  more  likely  to  exceed  $9,000,000.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  an  increase  of  the  debt  by  merely  $5,000,000,  as  the  honorable 
chairman  seemed  to  suppose,  this  amended  act  authorizes  au 
increase  of  from  $13,000,000  to  $14,000,000,  and  the  increase  may 
even  exceed  the  latter  sum.  The  necessity  and  propriety  of  this 
vast  increase  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  effect  of  these  provisions 
of  the  amended  bill,  will  be  hereafter  considered.  My  present 
object  principally  is  to  mark  the  changes  proposed  to  be  made 
in  the  original  act. 

"  By  the  first  section  of  the  original  act,  the  loan  was  to  be 
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made  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government  after  six 
months,  or  at  the  expiration  of  three  yearb  from  the  Ist  day  of 
January,  1842.  By  the  second  section  of  the  amendment,  the 
stook  hereafter  issued  is  to  be  made  redeemable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  government  after  six  months,  or  at  any  time  not  exceeding 
twenty  years  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  1843.  This 
is  a  most  essential  change,  and,  connected  with  others  subse- 
quently proposed,  will  form  the  subject  of  the  most  of  the 
remarks  I  propose  to  make. 

^^The  first  section  of  the  original  act  makes  the  stock  trans^ 
ferable  upon  the  books  of  the  treasury  only.  The  third  section 
of  the  amendments  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
issue  certificates  of  stock  transferable  by  mere  delivery,  without 
any  other  transfer  or  assignment.  I  confess  I  was  somewhat 
surprised  that  this  proposed  change  of  the  law  was  not  noticed 
by  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  his  exposition 
of  the  amended  bill.  It  is  to  me  a  novel  and  surprising  provision. 
Is  it  intended  to  constitute  a  paper  circulating  medium  of  these 
certificates  of  stock  ?  There  is  no  limitation  of  their  amount  in 
either  the  original  or  the  amended  act.  They  may  be  issued  for 
five  dollars  or  for  $600,000,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  why  make  them  transferable  by  mere  delivery, 
if  it  be  not  intended  to  make  them  perform  the  office  of  paper 
money  ?  [Mr.  Evans  explained  that  the  provision  had  escaped 
his  memory  when  making  his  exposition,  or  he  should  have 
noticed  it.]  Mr.  Wright  continued:  I  will  make  this  singular 
feature  of  the  proposed  law  the  subject  of  future  remark,  but 
will  now  proceed  with  my  analysis  of  the  two  acts. 

^^The  interest  upon  the  loan,  by  the  original  act,  was  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per  annum,  to  be  paid  quarterly 
or  semi-annually,  and  the  proceeds  were  to  be  applied  to  the 
redemption  of  the  treasury  notes  and  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  the  government.  Neither  of  these  provisions  are  proposed  to 
be  changed  by  the  amended  act. 

^  The  second  section  of  the  original  act  prescribes  the  manner 
of  preparing  the  certificates  of  stock,  and  has  the  following  proviso, 
viz. :  *  Ptovickdj  That  no  stock  be  sold  below  par* 
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'^  The  fourth  section  of  the  amended  act  is  in  the  following 
language : 

*'  *  Sec.  4.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  the  proviso  to  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  said  act  is  hereby  repealed ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  the  stock,  hereafter  to  be  issued,  to  he  diapoeed 
cf  atike  highest  price  which  he  can  obtain  for  the  eame^  on  its  being  advertised 
for  a  reasonable  time  for  proposals ;  but  no  stock  whatever  shall  be  sold 
below  par,  except  upon,  and  in  pursuance  of,  a  epedflc  advertieement,  and  hff 
virtus  thereof^ 

"  This  is  the  great  and  alarming  change  proposed  to  be  made 
by  the  amended  act.  We  are  to  abandon  our  own  credit,  and  by 
the  solemnity  of  an  act  of  legislation  to  depreciate  and  degrade  it, 
by  offering  it  in  market  overt,  upon  public  and  *  specific  advertise- 
ment,' to  the  highest  bidder,  ^for  wJuxt  it  toiU  bring.'*  And  why 
are  we  to  do  this  ?  Because,  says  the  honorable  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  the  treasury  must  be  supplied;  this  govern- 
ment must  have  money.  This  young  and  vigorous  country,  this 
splendid  and  liberal  government,  which  gives  away  as  a  present 
to  the  States  an  entire  eighth  part  of  its  whole  revenue,  and  that 
the  most  cei*tain  part  of  the  whole,  driven  to  a  strait  like  this  1 
And  the  able  chairman  of  its  Finance  Committee  of  this  body 
driven  to  defend  a  measure  of  this  sort,  brought  forward  in 
furtherance  of  a  policy  of  this  sort,  and  to  be  passed,  if  passed 
at  all,  to  carry  out  this  anomalous  policy  I  Who  can  fail  to  see 
and  to  feel  the  hard  service  which  such  a  pai*ty  requires  of  its 
agents  and  organs? 

^*  I  do  not  intend  or  desire,  Mr.  President,  to  make  a  political 
remark  or  call  up  a  political  feeling.  I  do  not  wish  to  connect 
political  or  partisan  feeling  with  this  debate,  and  I  would  that 
the  measure  were  not  one  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
political  and  party  policy.  If  it  were  not,  I  should  have  no 
apprehension  of  its  passage  here,  as  I  know  well  it  could  never 
have  come  here  under  any  other  apprehended  necessity.  Noth- 
ing else  could  have  given  rise  to  such  a  proposition  in  relation 
to  the  credit  of  the  country,  while  the  land  revenue  is  calmly 
laid  aside  to  be  bestowed  in  presents  upon  the  States.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  motives  of  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side.  I 
merely  speak  of  their  course,  their  measures  and  their  acts,  as 
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those  present  themselves  to  us  in  this  bill;  and,  viewing  it  and 
its  tendencies  as  we  do,  they  must  not  be  surprised  that  we  can- 
not listen  to  their  appeals  on  behalf  of  a  treasury  thus  disabled, 
and  pass  the  bill  without  examination  and  without  opposition. 
Much  less  should  they  accuse  us  of  a  disposition  to  delay  the 
measure,  because  we  are  impelled  by  a  most  solemn  sense  of  the 
duty  we  owe  to  our  common  country  to  expose  its  dangers  and 
defects.  Such  an  accusation  would  be  as  unjust  as  it  would  be 
unfounded. 

'*  The  honorable  chairman  seems  to  suppose  that  the  sale  of 
this  stock  is  to  be  matter  of  personal  negotiation  between  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  purchasers;  and  he  says  the 
Secretary,  having  the  discretion  both  as  to  the  length  of  the 
stock  and  the  rate  of  interest,  can  make  such  terms  with  each 
purchaser  as  shall  be  most  agreeable  to  his  wishes  —  as  to  his 
investments,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  treasury  —  as  to  the 
immediate  supply  of  means  and  final  liability.  [Mr.  Evans 
explained.  He  said  he  did  not  anticipate  that  the  Secretary 
would  be  able  to  negotiate  personally  with  the  purchasers  of 
the  stock ;  but  that  he  could  do  it  through  agents,  which  he  was 
authorized  by  the  original  act  to  appoint,  and  who  might  be  sent 
into  the  markets  of  this  and  other  countries  to  make  the  negotia- 
tion.] I  do  not  understand,  Mr.  President,  how  it  is  that  agents, 
who  I  know  may  be  appointed,  can  negotiate  as  to  a  sealed  pro- 
posal for  a  portion  of  this  stock,  made  in  pursuance  of  an  adver- 
tisement from  the  Secretary,  calling  for  such  proposals,  and  that 
I  understand  to  be  the  course  pointed  out  in  the  fourth  section 
of  the  amended  act  for  the  sale  of  the  stock,  if  it  is  to  be  sold 
below  its  par  value.  The  Secretary  has  a  discretion  as  to  the 
life  of  the  stock  and  the  rate  of  interest,  and  he  may  unques- 
tionably exercise  that  discretion,  in  the  preparation  of  his  notice 
or  adveitisement,  by  calling  for  proposals  for  a  stock  bearing 
any  interest  not  to  exceed  six  per  cent,  and  having  any  life  not 
short  of  six  months  and  not  exceeding  twenty  years;  but  as  he 
advertises,  so  the  proposals  must  be  made,  and,  being  made,  they 
must  be  accepted  or  rejected,  and  cannot  be  altered  to  suit 
either  of  the  parties  after  they  are  sealed  and  delivered.  If  the 
Secretary  advertise  generally  under  the  law,  without  specifica- 
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tion  of  rate  of  interest  or  time,  and  I  make  a  proposal  for  $1,000 
of  the  stock,  does  the  honorable  chairman  doubt  that  the  accept- 
ance of  my  proposal  would  entitle  me  to  a  six  per  cent  twenty 
years'  stock?  [Mr.  Evans  again  explained.  He  said  the  case 
had  existed  under  former  laws,  and  might  exist  again  under  this 
law,  when  the  Secretary  would  decline  to  accept  any  of  the  pro- 
posals made  under  his  advertisement,  and,  after  rejecting  all,  that 
officer  had  dictated  terms,  which  the  bidders  accepted,  and  upon 
which  they  took  the  loan.  After  Mr.  E.'s  explanation,  Mr. 
Buchanan  moved  that  the  Senate  adjourn,  and  the  Senate  ad- 
journed until  to-morrow,  twelve  o'clock.] 

"  Wednesday,  1  o^dock^  P.  M, 
^'Mr.  Wright  proceeded:  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
will  indulge  me  in  making  a  single  remark,  before  I  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  before  it.  The  circumstances  under 
which  the  Senate  adjourned  yesterday,  and  some  mistaken  infer- 
ences which  have  been  drawn  from  those  circumstances  out  of 
doors,  make  it  my  duty  to  the  members  of  the  body,  on  all  sides 
of  the  House,  not  less  than  to  myself,  now  to  say  that  it  would 
have  been  most  agreeable  to  myself  to  have  closed  what  I  have 
to  say  last  evening,  but  that  I  was  extremely  reluctant  to  address 
the  body,  or  to  compel  it  to  remain  in  session,  when  I  saw  the 
most  marked  evidences  of  fatigue  and  impatience  as  well  among 
my  political  and  personal  friends  as  others.  I  therefore  yielded 
the  floor  for  the  motion  to  adjourn,  that  the  Senate  might  express 
its  pleasure,  irrespective  of  my  own,  and  certainly  without  feeling 
that  any  member,  by  voting  against  an  adjournment,  was  per- 
forming an  act  of  discourtesy  toward  myself.  I  should  not  be 
willing  to  put  such  a  construction  upon  almost  any  act  of  the 
Senate,  or  of  the  individual  members,  and  certainly  the  circum- 
stances of  the  adjournment  of  last  evening  afforded  no  foundation 
k)r  such  an  impression. 

"1  am  happy  to  find  myself  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
recapitulation  from  yesterday,  as  I  shall  necessarily  touch  suffi- 
ciently hereafter  upon  all  the  topics  then  remarked  upon,  and 
which  have  any  general  bearing  upon  the  argument  I  propose  to 
present. 
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''When  the  Senate  adjourned,  I  was  considering  the  foartb 
section  of  the  amended  bill,  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  disposition  of  the  stock  proposed 
to  be  issued  according  to  the  terms  of  that  section.  The  honor- 
able chairman  had  }ust  completed  his  second  explanation,  and  in 
reply  to  that,  and  to  the  argument  between  us,  I  have  only  again 
to  refer  to  the  terms  of  the  section  itself.  I  have  read  it  in  full, 
and,  by  a  reference  to  its  language,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  stock  is 
to  be  '  advertised  for  a  reasonable  time  for  proposals;  but  no  stock 
whatever  shall  be  sold  below  par,  except  upon,  and  in  pursuance 
of,  a  specific  (advertisement^  and  by  virtxte  thereof?  I  am  wholly 
unable  to  perceive  what  negotiation  can  be  carried  on,  either  by 
the  Secretary  himself  or  his  agents,  either  in  our  own  or  foreign 
markets,  under  these  provisions.  They  are,  as  plainly  as  language 
can  make  them,  provisions  for  a  sale  of  the  stock  upon  sealed 
proposals,  elicited  upon  public  and  specific  advertisement,  'and 
by  virtue  thereof.'  The  proposals,  therefore,  must  be  accepted 
or  rejected,  as  the  Secretary  shall  choose,  but  they  cannot  be 
altered  by  negotiation,  subsequent  to  the  advertisement  and  the 
offer,  without  destroying  the  whole  spirit  of  the  provisions  them- 
selves; and  if  negotiation  previous  to  either  can  be  carried  on 
with  fairness  to  the  proposed  mode  of  sale,  I  am  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  the  manner,  or  the  useful  objects  to  be  accomplished 
by  it.  I  leave  this  point,  then,  retaining  the  conviction  that  the 
provisions  of  the  section  are  for  a  sale  of  the  credit  of  the  coun- 
try at  auction,  but  by  that  description  of  auction  sale  which  is 
carried  on  by  sealed  bids. 

"  The  third  section  of  the  original  act  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  invite  proposals  for  the  stock  to  be  issued 
under  it,  which  was  in  no  event  to  be  sold  below  the  par  value, 
or  to  employ  agents  to  negotiate  a  sale  in  a  private  way,  paying 
such  agents  a  commission  for  their  services  not  to  exceed  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  upon  the  amount  of  loan  taken  in  con- 
sequence of  their  agency,  which  provisions  are  not  proposed  to 
be  changed  otherwise  than  by  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  section 
of  the  amended  act,  which  have  just  been  considered. 

"  The  fourth  section  of  the  original  act  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  these  stocks  before  maturity,  and 
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appropriates  all  surplus  moneys  which  may  be  in  the  treasury  for 
that  object.     This  section  is  not  proposed  to  be  changed. 

"The  fifth  section  of  the  original  act  pledges  the  faith  of  the 
United  States  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  principal  of  the  stock  to  be  issued  under  it. 

"  The  fifth  section  of  the  amended  act  pledges  the  whole  reve- 
nice  from  customs  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  redemp- 
tion of  the  principal  of  the  stock  hereafter  to  be  issued,  and 
appropriates  so  much  of  that  revenue  as  may  be  required  to  meet 
these  objects. 

"  The  honorable  chairman,  in  his  argument,  so  far  from  sus- 
taining this  section  of  the  amended  bill,  seems  to  hold  it  useless 
at  the  least,  if  not  against  usuage  and  propriety.  He  discards 
the  doctrine  of  specific  pledges  of  means  to  sustain  the  public 
faith  and  credit  of  nations  and  States  as  an  exploded  doctrine, 
and  refers  to  the  modem  practice  of  England  in  making  loans  to 
sustain  his  views.  I  believe  I  was  mistaken  when  I  said  to  him 
in  an  informal  manner,  yesterday,  that  this  was  the  uniform  prac- 
tice of  the  British  government,  and  I  owe  him  an  apology  for 
that  interruption.  I  knew  it  was  the  practice  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  British  debt,  and  I  supposed,  hoped  indeed,  that  it  had  been 
continued,  so  far  at  least  as  the  payment  of  interest  was  con- 
cerned. A  very  imperfect  examination,  since  the  adjournment 
of  the  Senate,  induces  the  impression  that  it  is  not  so,  and  that 
the  sound  practice  of  offering  anything  but '  faith,'  as  the  assur- 
ance of  payment  of  either  interest  or  principal,  has  been  aban- 
doned in  that  land  of  debt  and  taxation.  I  was  very  well  aware 
that  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  the  British  national  debt 
had  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  hope  or  expectation  any- 
where, and  that  pledges  in  that  direction  would  be  considered, 
at  this  day,  little  less  than  mockeries;  and  it  seems  that  the  sys- 
tem of  debt  of  that  country  has  gone  so  far  that  pledges  to  pay 
interest,  beyond  the  faith  and  honor  of  the  nation,  are  also  out 
of  use. 

"Be  that  so;  still  I  must  yet  hope  that  we  are  not  to  imitate 
this  example,  in  either  feature  of  it,  and  the  practice  of  England 
and  its  results  would  seem  to  me  to  furnish  the  strongest  caution 
to  us.    As  we  do  not  seek  an  irredeemable  debt  or  oppressive 
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taxation,  this  instance  should  warn  as  to  provide  the  means  of 
payment  when  we  contract  a  debt. 

'^  I  might  spare  myself  the  discussion  of  the  principle  of  forti- 
fying our  credit  by  the  pledge  of  a  specific  fund,  in  this  instance 
at  least,  by  the  fact  that  such  a  pledge  is  in  the  very  section  of 
the  amended  bill  under  consideration;  and  the  only  practical  dif- 
ference between  the  honorable  chairman  and  myself  will  tuni  out 
to  be,  not  in  the  propriety  of  a  pledge  at  all,  but  in  what  shall 
constitute  that  pledge  in  this  particular  case.  I  think  the  princi- 
ple adopted  is  sound  and  right,  but  that  its  application  to  the 
whole  revenue  from  customs  is  not  the  most  expedient  one  in  the 
present  state  of  our  finances.  This  revenue  is,  and  must  continue 
to  be,  our  principal  reliance  for  the  support  of  the  government; 
and  the  problem  is  yet  to  be  solved  whether  we  can  make  it  ade- 
quate to  that  object  alone.  The  pledge,  therefore,  is  not  of  that 
distinct  and  clear  and  specific  character  which  is  essential  to  add 
weight  to  the  public  credit.  It  is  one  which,  in  consequence  of 
its  fluctuating  character,  may  be  unintentionally  violated.  Not 
so  with  the  land  revenue,  which  I  would  pledge,  because  I  would 
pledge  the  whole  of  it,  separately,  specifically,  inviolably,  and 
make  it  a  sinking  fund  for  the  debt;  not  for  the  stock  ^  fhcreafter'* 
to  be  issued  merely,  but  for  all  which  has  been  issued,  and  for  all 
the  treasury  notes  which  have  been  issued  or  shall  be  issued  and 
not  redeemed  in  any  other  manner.  The  fund  is  ample  for  any 
debt  existing,  or  which  I  suppose  is  contemplated,  and  it  is  the 
most  certain  of  any  within  the  power  of  the  government. 

^^The  honorable  chairman  is  not  the  first  individual  I  have 
heard  express  feelings  of  repulsion  against  the  idea  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  foilify  its  credit  by  a  distinct  pledge  of  property, 
as  derogatory  to  the  honor  and  faith  of  sovereignty.  I  have 
never,  I  fear,  been  a  very  nice  judge  in  these  matters  of  faith 
and  honor,  as  connected  with  money  transactions,  as  I  have  usu- 
ally found  considerations  of  interest  more  controlling,  at  least 
with  the  party  who  is  to  give  the  credit;  and  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict, if  the  honorable  chairman  would  talk  with  a  Rothschild  or 
a  Baring,  he  would  find  either  equally  as  ready  to  receive  a  pledge 
of  visible  and  tangible  means  for  the  payment  of  any  loan  they 
may  be  requested  to  make,  as  any  pledge  of  faith,  however  pure, 
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and  of  honor,  however  high,  and  by  whomsoever  or  by  whatsoever 
power  the  pledge  might  be  tendered.  If  the  history  of  those 
distinguished  houses  has  come  truly  down  to  us,  they  have  long 
since  learned  that  money  may  bring  honors ;  and  they  must  have 
had  a  very  singular  experience,  if  they  have  not  also  learned  that 
faith  and  honor  do  not  always  pay  debts.  Still,  with  governments, 
pledge  what  property  they  may,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  honor, 
after  all.  The  honorable  chairman  says,  is  not  the  idea  degrading, 
that,  when  our  government  goes  abroad  to  borrow  money,  the 
question  shall  be  asked.  What  will  you  mortgage  ?  Is  this  the 
fair  presentation  of  the  idea?  Does  the  government  give  a 
mortgage,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term,  when  it  pledges 
a  specific  fund  to  pay  the  interest  and  redeem  the  principal  of  a 
specific  debt  ?  Suppose  it  chooses  to  violate  the  pledge,  can  the 
creditor  enforce  the  obligation?  —  can  he  foreclose  the  mortgage, 
and  reach  the  property  ?  If  we  were  by  this  law  to  pledge  our 
immense  public  domain  for  the  loans  to  be  made,  and  a  future  Con- 
gress should  violate  the  pledge  and  divert  the  fund,  could  the 
lender  of  money  under  the  law  gain  title  to  the  lands  by  means  of 
the  pledge  ?  Certainly  not.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  faith  and  honor, 
after  all,  but  of  faith  and  honor  more  specifically  pledged,  and, 
in  case  of  forfeiture,  calling  for  a  more  specific  and  tangible  viola- 
tion of  both  —  a  violation  which  few  civilized  governments  ever 
have  been  or  ever  will  be  guilty  of  —  while,  without  the  specific 
pledge  of  means,  many,  very  many,  have  very  frequently  forced 
upon  the  creditor  an  extension  of  time,  a  reduction  of  interest, 
or  both,  and  sometimes  a  loss  of  the  entire  debt.  If  payment  is 
intended,  is  it  dishonorable  to  make  it  certain  ?  If  credit  is  asked, 
is  it  dishonorable  to  show  that  it  is  deserved  ? 

'^  It  is  not,  however,  in  my  estimation,  so  much  the  value  of 
this  fund  which  rendera  the  pledge  impoitant  to  our  credit,  as 
the  necessity  of  presenting  to  capitalists  everywhere  the  evidence 
of  a  change  in  our  policy  and  the  management  and  disposition  of 
the  means  we  have.  It  is  not  so  much  whether  we  are  able  to 
pay  as  whether  we  shall  be  disposed  to  pay,  if  we  receive  the 
credit  we  ask ;  and,  while  we  are  seen  giving  away  the  most  cer- 
tain means  of  a  deficient  treasury,  and  then  asking  to  borrow  for 
its  support,  we  are  tendering  to  capitalists  the  worst  possible 
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evidence  either  of  our  faith  or  of  our  condnct  as  financiers,  and 
presenting  the  feeblest  claim  to  their  confidence.  Here  appears 
to  me  to' rest  the  great  difficulty.  Change  this  policy:  call  back 
this  land  fand,  and  inviolably  pledge  it  to  support  our  credit,  and 
I  verily  believe  we  shall  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  forcing 
our  credit  off  at  auction,  and  below  par,  to  raise  money. 

^'  The  honorable  chairman  says,  if  it  was  because  we  have  not 
credit  that  this  measure  was  to  be  adopted,  it  would  be  a  melan- 
choly state  of  things  indeed,  but  such  is  not  his  view  of  the 
necessity.  It  is,  as  he  thinks,  because  money  is  dear,  and  not 
because  our  credit  is  distrusted,  that  we  fail  to  command  money 
upon  it  on  the  usual  terms.  Is  this  so,  and  do  we  yet  propose  to 
make  our  loan  for  twenty  years  ?  I  often  hear  that  money  in 
Wall  street  is  worth  one,  one  and  a  half,  and  sometimes  even  three 
per  cent  per  month,  and  yet  good,  solvent  and  sagacious  mer- 
chants borrow  at  these  extravagant  rates ;  but  did  any  one  ever 
hear  of  a  merchant  offering  his  notes,  or  attempting  to  make 
loans,  for  twenty  years,  when  such  is  the  value  of  money  ?  No, 
Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  course  of  mercantile  financiering. 
During  such  periods  the  merchant  seldom  borrows  for  twenty 
days,  and  frequently  for  not  a  longer  period  than  twenty-four 
hours,  and  for  these  short  intervals  he  pays  the  price  of  the 
mo'tey  in  the  market,  but  he  dreams  not  of  permanent  loans  upon 
sucli  terms.  His  note  is  due  in  bank  to-day  and  the  money  must 
be  had  to  meet  it,  because  his  credit  must  be  preserved ;  but  to- 
morrow is  improved  to  command  his  own  resources,  or  retrench 
his  expenses,  or  both,  that  he  may  relieve  himself  from  the  extor- 
tion. Should  the  government  act  upon  a  different  rule,  and  extend 
the  period  of  its  loans  as  the  price  of  money  rises  ? 

^'  The  honorable  chairman  says  truly  that  I  will  not  consent, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  the  sale,  by  the  government,  of  its 
own  credit  below  the  par  of  money,  but  that  I  prefer  to  raise 
the  interest  to  meet  the  market.  If  compelled  to  either  alterna- 
tive, I  would  certainly  choose  the  latter,  but  I  would  by  no 
means  propose  a  twenty  years'  loan  at  the  high  interest.  I 
would  follow  the  course  of  the  solvent  merchant,  and  pay  the 
value  of  the  money  for  a  short  term  and  to  meet  immediate 
necessities,  while  I  would  improve  time  and  means  to  relieve 
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myself  from  the  heavy  exactioiis  for  the  future,  and,  if  permanent 
loans  should  become  unavoidable,  I  would  seek  a  more  favorable 
state  of  the  money  market  to  offer  for  them. 

^^The  sixth  section  of  the  amended  bill  makes  it  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  report  to  Congress,  at  its  next 
session,  the  amount  of  money  borrowed  under  the  act;  the  pro- 
posals received,  distinguishing  such  as  were  accepted  and  such  as 
were  rejected ;  and  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenses  incurred 
in  making  the  loans.  This  provision  is  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  it  should  go  farther.  Under  all  our 
laws  to  authorize  emissions  of  treasury  notes,  it  has  been  thought 
proper  to  require  the  Secretary  to  publish,  in  the  public  news- 
papers, monthly  statements  of  the  amounts  loaned  in  this  way. 
Is  it  not  quite  as  important  to  the  public  to  be  fully  informed  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  public  credit  is  used  under  this  law, 
and  in  what  manner  it  is  used,  —  what  loans  are  "made,  in  what 
forms,  and  at  what  rates  ?  This  information  may  become  very 
important  to  the  business  community,  both  to  enable  them  pro- 
perly to  estimate  the  value  of  the  public  securities  in  the  mai'ket, 
whether  in  the  form  of  treasury  notes  or  certificates  of  stock, 
and  also  to  anticipate  the  influences  to  be  exerted  upon  the 
money  market  by  future  operations  of  the  treasury.  The  section, 
I  think,  ought  to  be  so  modified  as  to  require  monthly  publica- 
tions of  this  information. 

"The  seventh  section  of  the  amended  act  declares  that  all  the 
provisions  of  the  original  act,  not  modified  or  changed  by  it,  shall 
remain  in  force. 

"The  eighth  section  of  the  amended  act  contains  the  author- 
ity, before  referred  to,  to  add  16,000,000  to  the  stock  loan;  and 
the  ninth  and  last  section  funds  the  treasury  notes  which  have 
become  or  shall  become  due  and  payable,  and  shall  not  be 
redeemed,  with  an  authority  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
terminate  the  interest  upon  the  notes,  or  any  portion  of  them,  at 
any  time,  by  an  advertisement  in  one  or  more  of  the  principal 
papers  published  in  this  city,  declaring  that  the  notes  designated 
will  be  redeemed  after  the  expiration  of  sixty  days,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  interest  is  to  cease. 

"  This  closes  the  analysis  of  the  two  acts,  and,  from  the  van- 
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ons  pFoyisions,  it  will  be  Been  that  the  points  of  prinoipal  impor- 
tance presented  are  the  four  following : 

"  1.  The  amount  of  debt  authorized  to  be  contracted. 

'^  2.  The  manner  in  which  the  certificates  of  stock  are  to  be 
made  transi[erable. 

"  3.  The  length  given  to  the  loan. 

^  4.  The  manner  in  which  the  stock  is  to  be  disposed  of. 

"I.  The  debt  contracted,  and  authorized  to  be  contracted, 
under  these  two  laws  is  as  follows : 

''Amount  of  loaDs  already  made  under  the  original  act,     f^,  668, 976  88 

"  Amount  of  new  stock  authorized  to  be  issued,  viz. : 

**  Remaining  to  be  issued  to  complete  the 

$12,000,000  authorized  by  the  original 

act $6,821,023  12 

"  Addition  authorized  by  amended  act. . . .    5,000,000  00 

11,881,023  12 

*'  Total  stock  debt,  contracted  and  authorized  under  the 

two  acts $17,000,000  00 

"Treasury  notes  authorized  to  be  fimded,  or  placed  on 
interest  after  due,  as  before  estimated  from  the  data 
given 8,750,000  00 

"Total  debt,  contracted  and  authorized,  in   stock  and 

treasury  notes $25 ,750,000  00 


**I  here,  Mr.  President,  ask  leave  to  refer  to  a  single  fact  of 
history  which  is  not  technically  connected  with  my  argument, 
but  which  I  desire  again  to  repeat,  to  prevent  error  here  and 
elsewhere  in  relation  to  our  present  national  debt.  Much  has 
been  said  of  the  debt  contracted  under  Mr.  Van  Buren's  adminis- 
tration, and  very  wild  and  extravagant  statements  of  its  amount 
have  been  made.  I  believe  almost  all  sums,  from  $40,000,000 
down  to  $6,000,000,  have  been  given  as  the  veritable  state  of  the 
debt  at  the  close  of  that  administration.  This  point  has  now 
become  settled  and  certain,  and  is  made  matter  of  record  and  of 
history.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  printed  document  No.  41 
of  the  present  session  of  the  Senate,  which  is  an  answer  to  an 
express  call  upon  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  an 
official  statement  of  the  true  amount  of  that  debt,  among  other 
things.     The  only  form  in  which  a  debt  was  contracted  during 
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that  administration  was  in  the  emission  of  treasury  notes,  and  in 
that  form,  therefore,  the  whole  debt  thus  contracted  remained  at 
the  close  of  the  term.  The  amount  of  treasury  notes  outstand- 
ing on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1841,  as  shown  by  the  records  kept 
in  the  office  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  was  f  6,607,36 1.54. 
This  is  the  amount  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
answer  to  the  call  of  the  Senate;  and  he  adds,  in  a  note,  that  this 
sum  includes  all  the  treasury  notes  which  had  been  paid  in  for 
public  dues  from  the  first  of  January  to  the  third  of  March, 
inclusive,  because  those  notes,  though  in  that  way  redeemed 
in  fact,  had  not  passed  on  to  the  records  of  the  Register  as 
redeemed.  I  speak  upon  the  authority  of  that  member  of  this 
body  who  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  this  pei'iod 
[Mr.  Woodbury],  and  who  is  entirely  confident  in  the  correct- 
ness of  his  computation,  when  I  say  that  the  amount  of  notes  so 
paid  in  before  the  4th  of  March,  1841,  and  in  that  way  in  fact 
redeemed,  was  at  least  11,000,000;  thus  reducing  the  amount  of 
treasury  notes  in  truth  outstanding  and  unpaid  on  the  3d  day 
of  March,  1841,  the  last  day  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  term,  from 
$6,607,361.54  to  $5,607,361.54.  The  account  between  the  two 
administrations  will  then  stand  thus: 

*'  Debt  contracted  and  to  be  authorized  by  this  bill,  as 

before  given $25,750,000  OO 

'*  Deduct  the  true  amount  of  debt  left  by  Mr.  Van  Buren's 

administration,  as  corrected  above 5,607,361  00 

**  And  there  will  remain  of  debt,  contracted  and  author- 
ized by  this  admmistration $20,142,689  00 


*^  Can  it  be  necessary  to  authorize  so  vast  an  amount  of  debt 
for  so  short  a  period  ?  Is  it  necessary,  by  this  amended  act,  to 
increase  the  power  to  make  a  debt,  given  under  the  original  act, 
to  the  extent  of  $13,000,000  or  $14,000,000?  The  honorable 
chairman  finds  this  necessity  in  the  supposition  that  the  trea- 
sury notes  are  to  be  finally  sunk  in  the  stock  authorized  to  be 
issued.  This  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  that  quarter,  so  far  as  the 
magnitude  of  the  proposed  debt  is  concerned,  for  it  shows  that 
the  contemplation  is  not  to  contract  a  permanent  debt  of  more 
than  $25,000,000,  but  merely  to  the  extent  of  the  stock  author- 
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ized,  which  the  hoDorable  chairman  has  truly  stated  at  $1 7,000,000. 
I  hope  this  may  be  the  practical  result,  though  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  aathority  is  conferred  by  the  law,  in  its  present  form,  to 
swell  the  debt  to  the  extent  of  the  $25,750,000.  This  extent  of 
aathority  is  clearly  unnecessary  in  any  other  sense  than  that  pre- 
sented by  the  honorable  chairman — to  sink  the  outstanding  trea- 
sury notes  in  the  stock — and  if  that  be  the  real  object  I  shall, 
by  and  by,  undertake  to  show  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
eminently  calculated  to  accomplish  this  change  of  securities,  or 
evidences  of  public  debt,  in  a  manner  the  most  disadvantageous 
to  the  national  treasury. 

"  n.  I  will  notice,  very  briefly,  the  mode  in  which  the  stock  is 
to  be  made  transferable,  and  shall  wait  with  interest  to  hear  the 
honorable  chairman  upon  that  point,  it  being  one  which  he  tells 
US  escaped  his  recollection  in  his  general  expose  of  the  provisions 
of  the  amended  bill.  The  provision  is,  ^That  the  certificates 
hereafter  to  be  issued  for  said  loan  may,  when  required,  be  in 
such  form  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
80  that  the  stock  may  be  transferable  by  delivery  of  the  certificate^ 
instead  of  being  assignable  on  the  books  of  the  treasury.' 

*'  At  the  pleasure  of  the  purchaser,  therefore,  these  certificates 
of  stock,  these  evidences  of  a  funded  debt  of  the  duration  of 
twenty  years,  are  to  be  made  transferable  like  an  ordinary  bank 
note,  by  a  simple  delivery  from  hand  to  hand.  Is  it,  I  again  ask, 
intended  to  make  of  them  a  national  paper  money  —  a  circulating 
medium?  I  will  neither  impute  nor  believe  this  until  such  a 
purpose  is  declared,  because  I  will  not  suppose  it  is  intended  to 
propose  a  paper  currency  for  the  country,  resting  upon  the  credit 
of  this  goveiTiment,  and  put  that  currency  into  circulation,  by  a 
sale  at  auction, /or  what  it  toill  bring,  I  shall,  therefore,  leave 
this  possible  construction  of  this  feature  of  the  bill  to  the  discus- 
sion of  others,  after  the  honorable  chaiiman  shall  have  declared 
the  object  of  the  provision  itself. 

"  I  am  wholly  unable,  however,  to  see  how  the  interest  accounts 
upon  this  stock  can  be  kept,  and  the  payments  of  interest  made, 
with  safety  to  the  treasury  or  convenience  to  the  holders,  if  the 
stock  be  made  transferable  by  mere  delivery,  and  no  transfer 
books  be  kept  anywhere.    I  have  had  some  acquaintance  with 
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the  management  of  these  stock  debts  in  my  own  State,  and  there 
the  transfer  books  foi-merly  were,  and  I  believe  still  are,  kept  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  I  believe,  daring  the  existence  of  the 
late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  transfer  books  of  the  stocks 
of  this  government  were  kept  by  that  institution,  and  I  can  well 
imagine  that  inconvenience  to  the  holders  of  these  stocks  may 
have  been  anticipated  from  the  provision  in  the  original  law, 
confining  the  transfers  to  the  books  of  the  treasury  only.  In 
that  case,  a  modification  to  place  the  transfer  books  at  any  other 
more  convenient  point  might  not  be  seriously  objectionable;  but 
that  transfer  books  should  be  kept  somewhere,  and  the  transfers 
be  regularly  made  in  conformity  to  fixed  regulations,  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  wholly  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  government 
and  of  the  holders  of  the  stocks.  How  are  the  quarterly  or 
semi-annual  interests  to  be  otherwise  regularly  or  safely  paid  ? 
Under  the  regulations  of  New  York,  transfers  are  prohibited 
within  a  ceitain  period  of  the  quarter-day,  to  afford  time  to  pre- 
pare the  interest  accounts  and  transmit  them  to  the  treasury;  and 
the  transfer  books  are  the  only  evidence  relied  upon  of  the  claim 
to  interest  of  the  respective  holders  of  stock.  In  the  absence  of 
such  evidence,  would  it  not  be  indispensable  to  require  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  certificate  itself  at  the  treasury,  as  the  only 
voucher  upon  which  payments  of  interest  could  be  safely  made  ? 
And  if  it  would  be  an  inconvenience  to  the  dealers  in  these  stocks 
to  confine  the  transfer  books  to  the  treasury  only,  how  much 
more  inconvenient  would  it  be  to  require  the  certificate  itself  to 
obtain  a  payment  of  interest  ?  Upon  what  other  evidence  would 
the  Treasurer  feel  authorized  to  make  these  payments,  if  no  trans- 
fer books  are  kept  ?  Certainly  not  upon  the  mere  draft  of  any 
person  who  should  claim  to  own  stock,  and  not  much  sooner,  or 
safer,  upon  ex.  parte  affidavits  of  ownership.  This  provision  cer- 
tainly requires  explanation,  as  it  seems  to  be  wholly  objectionable 
in  principle,  and  may  be  seriously  inconvenient  to  holders  of  the 
stocks,  and  especially  to  foreign  holders. 

"  III.  It  remains  for  me  to  consider  the  length  proposed  to  be 
given  to  this  loan,  in  connection  with  the  means  proposed  for  its 
final  payment.  K  the  land  fund  be  pledged,  as  I  think  it  should 
be,  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  redemption  of  the  princi- 
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pal,  DOt  half  of  twenty  years  will  be  required  to  extinguish  the 
debt.  If  the  proposition  of  the  late  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Clay]  be  adopted,  and  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  per  annum  be  raised 
from  impost,  and  made  applicable  to  the  debt,  the  $17,000,000, 
which  the  honorable  chaiiman  of  the  committee  tells  us  is  to  be 
the  amount,  will  be  liquidated  by  such  a  fund  alone  in  a  period 
much  within  twenty  years.  And  when  we  find  a  provision  in 
the  original  law  appropriating  all  future  treasury  surpluses  for 
the  payment  of  this  debt,  over  and  above  such  fund  as  shall  be 
finally  set  apart  and  made  applicable  to  that  object,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  discover  why  it  is  that  twenty  years'  life  is  to  be  given 
to  this  loan.  The  honorable  chairman  told  us  yesterday,  and 
read  to  us  from  the  prices  current  of  the  market  to  sustain  the 
proposition,  that  the  New  York  six  per  cent  stocks,  having  the 
shortest  life,  were  selling  at  the  highest  rates;  and  this  certainly, 
if  a  fact,  should  not  be  an  argument  in  favor  of  issuing  these 
stocks,  payable  after  twenty  years,  the  longest  period  for  which 
stocks  are  usually  issued  in  this  country.  Why,  then,  is  this 
long  life  to  be  given  to  this  loan  ? 

"  IV.  I  come  now  to  consider  the  important  provision  of  this 
bill  —  the  manner  in  which  these  stocks  are  to  be  disposed  of, 
and  especially  some  of  the  influences  which  the  manner  of  dispo- 
sition proposed  cannot  fail  to  exert  upon  various  important  public 
and  private  interests,  and  among  them  upon  the  treasury  itself, 
and  certain  interests  immediately  connected  with  it. 

^'And  first,  the  stock  already  issued  under  the  original  act, 
amounting  to  more  than  $5,600,000,  must  be  seriously  affected 
by  a  sale  of  this  stock  at  auction  for  what  it  will  bring.  All 
these  stocks  were  taken  at  par  and  paid  for  in  money;  while  a 
small  portion  of  them  only  bear  an  interest  of  five  and  two-fifths 
per  cent,  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  whole  but  five  and  a  half 
per  cent,  and  the  residue  six  per  cent,  the  precise  rate  to  be  given 
to  these  stocks.  Those  emissions  are  simply  for  three  years  from 
the  first  day  of  January  last,  while  these  are  to  run  twenty  yeara 
from  the  first  day  of  January  next.  Those  stocks  stand  upon  the 
bare  general  pledge  of  the  faith  of  the  government  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  principal,  while  these  are  to  ha^e  the  addi- 
tional specific  pledge  of  the  whole  revenue  from  customs  to  meet 
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the  payments  of  interest  and  redeem  the  principal.  With  all 
these  advantages  in  favor  of  the  stocks  hereafter  to  he  issaed, 
they  are  to  he  sold  in  the  open  market,  at  public  auction,  ^  for 
what  they  will  bring,'  while  those  formerly  issued  were  taken  at 
par,  were  taken  in  this  country,  and  are  still  in  the  markets  of 
this  country.  The  honorable  chairman  tells  us  that  ninety-live 
cents  have  been  recently  offered  and  refused  for  a  portion  of  these 
six  per  cents  in  the  New  York  market.  Can  he  tell  us  what  will 
be  offered,  and  what  price  will  not  be  taken,  when  more  than 
$11,000,0000  of  twenty  years  six  per  cents  shall  have  been  sold 
at  auction  for  what  they  will  bring,  and  shall  in  that  way  be 
brought  into  the  competition  ?  Can  we  estimate  the  loss  which 
must  be  sustained  upon  those  portions  of  the  former  stocks  which 
bear  a  rate  of  interest  less  than  six  per  cent  ?  '  Rumor  has  said 
that  those  stocks  were  principally  taken  by  certain  banking  insti- 
tutions at  the  north.  Can  those  institutions  sustain  the  loss  we 
shall  thus  force  upon  them,  unless  they  are  able  to  hold  the  stocks 
until  they  reach  maturity  ?  And  will  they  be  able  to  hold,  if  we 
pass  this  law,  and  thus  call  for  the  capital  which  will  be  invited 
to  enter  into  the  competition  of  our  proposed  auction  sale  ?  Is 
this  the  faith  which  we  ought  to  observe  toward  those  public 
creditors,  because  they  were  more  liberal  to  us  in  our  time  of  need 
than  others  were  found  willing  to  be  ? 

"  Again  :  The  |8,000,0Q0  or  $9,000,000  of  outstanding  treasury 
notes  cannot  fail  to  be  fearfully  affected  by  a  sale  of  a  twenty- 
year  six  per  cent  stock  below  par  by  the  government  itself. 
These  notes  have  only  been  issued,  and  can  only  be  issued,  at  par. 
None  of  them  have  longer  life,  as  an  investment,  than  a  single 
year,  and  none  of  them  have  an  interest  to  exceed  the  rate  of 
six  per  cent.  If  due,  and  practically  funded  under  the  ninth  sec- 
tion of  this  act,  it  is  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  at  any  time,  to  stop  the  interest  upon  them  after  a 
lapse  of  sixty  days.  Does  any  man,  can  any  man,  expect  that 
such  a  paper  can  be  sustained  at  par,  while  a  twenty-year  six 
per  cent  paper  of  the  same  maker  is  selling  by  that  maker,  in 
the  open  market,  at  a  depreciation?  Such  a  thing  cannot  be, 
and  the  effect  of  this  law  must  be  to  deprive  the  treasury  of  all 
further  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  treasury  notes,  and  to  drive 
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them  back  upon  it  for  instant  redemption.  The  honorable  chair- 
man tells  as  that  about  $1,000,000  of  these  notes,  authorized  by 
the  law  of  January  last,  remain  to  be  issued,  and  the  whole 
$5,000,000  authorized  by  that  law  may  continue  to  be  reissued 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  present  year.  Indeed,  these  notes 
now  constitute,  substantially,  the  whole  means  of  the  treasury, 
and  its  operations  would  be  arrested  without  them.  Who  will 
hereafter  receive  them  in  payment  at  par,  if  this  law  shall  pass  ? 
No  one  can  do  so.  Their  emission  must  cease  and  their  redemp- 
tion rapidly  commence,  but  upon  what  means  ? 

'^The  honorable  chairman  will  probably  tell  me  upon  the 
means  to  be  denved  from  the  loan;  that  it  is  intended  to  sink 
these  notes  in  the  stock,  and  that  the  consequence  I  apprehend, 
so  far  from  one  to  be  deprecated,  is  one  expressly  and  particu- 
larly desired.  The  consequence  wiU  probably  follow,  and,  if  the 
law  pass  in  its  present  form,  I  apprehend  it  will  follow  more 
rapidly,  and  in  a  way  more  disadvantageous  to  the  treasury,  than 
the  honorable  chairman  seems  to  have  anticipated.  The  stock  is 
to  be  sold  for  what  it  will  bnng.  A.  B.  sends  his  ^  proposal,' 
under  the  advertisement  of  the  Secretary,  for  $10,000  of  the 
stock,  at  ninety  cents  for  the  dollar.  The  Secretary  accepts  the 
bid,  and  calls  upon  A.  B.  for  the  money.  He  presents  himself 
with  $10,000  of  the  treasui*y  notes,  which  are  by  the  law  made 
receivable  in  payment  of  all  public  dues,  and  tenders  them  in 
payment  for  his  stock.  The  treasury  receives  no  aid  to  meet 
future  calls,  but  A.  B.  exchanges  a  six  per  cent  treasury  note, 
then  due,  or  to  fall  due  within  the  year,  and  which  he  has  pur- 
chased in  the  market  at  from  one  to  four  per  cent  discount,  at  its 
par  value,  intei-est  and  principle,  for  a  twenty-yeara'  six  per  cent 
stock,  at  ten  per  cent  discount.  This  will  be  the  manner  in 
which  these  notes  will  be  redeemed  by  the  loan,  under  this  law; 
and  when  the  Secretary  shall  thus  have  called  in  his  $9,000,000 
of  treasury  notes,  and  parted  with  $10,000,000  of  his  stock  to 
do  it,  the  treasury  will  still  be  destitute  of  means,  and  it  will  be 
wholly  out  of  his  power  further  to  use  the  notes  in  its  aid,  because 
he  will  have  supplied  the  market  with  a  much  more  valuable 
paper,  at  a  much  lower  price.  He  may,  indeed,  find  purchasers 
of  the  notes  at  par,  so  long  as  he  will  receive  them  on  the  next 
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day  at  par,  in  payment  for  stock  at  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  depre- 
elation,  bnt  it  will  be  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
he  should  be  able  to  find  parchasers  for  any  other  use. 

'^  Can  this  consequence  of  the  act  be  avoided  ?  Suppose  the 
Secretary  should  decide,  as  I  think  he  cannot  correctly,  that  he 
will  not  consider  the  bid  for  the  stock  a  public  due  within  the 
meaning  of  the  treasury  note  laws,  and  that  he  will  not  take  the 
notes  in  payment  for  it  ?  The  bidder  will  only  be  required  to 
command  the  money  for  a  day,  and  while  he  is  paying  his  money 
for  the  stock  with  one  hand,  employ  the  other  in  presenting  his 
treasury  notes  for  redemption.  He  must  thus  reach  the  same 
result,  with  a  very  little  additional  trouble.  I  have  named  ten 
per  cent  as  the  depreciation  of  the  stock  in  the  supposed  case ;  bnt 
have  we  any  assurance  that,  in  this  mode  of  sale,  the  depreciation 
will  be  confined  to  this  limit  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  as  likely 
that  it  will  be  fifteen  per  cent  or  even  more  than  that  ?  The  six 
per  cent  stocks  of  New  York  have  been  sold  as  low  as  eighty,  and 
are  not  now  current  in  the  market  at  eighty-five,  and  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  capitalist  in  the  Union  who  does  not  believe 
and  feel  that  the  stocks  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  as  secure, 
and  the  payments  of  interest  upon  them,  and  ultimate  redemp- 
tion of  the  principal  as  certain^  as  are  those  payments  upon  the 
stock  of  this  government.  As  a  mere  investment  to  be  held, 
therefore,  I  believe  the  capitalists  of  our  own  country  would  as  soon 
have  the  one  as  the  other.  What,  then,  is  to  make  these  six  per 
cent  stocks,  offered  in  the  open  market  for  what  they  will  bring, 
command  even  ninety  cents,  when  the  New  York  sixes  will  not 
command  eighty-five  ?  Holders  and  purchasers  who  may  wish  to 
remit  the  stocks  abi^oad  may  prefer  those  of  this  government, 
under  the  impression  that,  in  the  markets  of  other  countries,  the 
paper  of  the  common  government  will  be  preferred  to  that  of  a 
single  State;  but  will  this  ground  of  preference  be  equal  to  fire 
per  cent  upon  the  stock  ?    I  do  not  believe  it  will. 

"  This  brings  me  to  a  consideration  of  the  influences  which  this 
bill  may  be  expected  to  exert,  nay,  must  exert,  upon  the  credit 
and  interests  of  the  indebted  States.  The  most  of  them  hare 
very  large  amounts  of  stock  upon  the  market,  and  the  most  of 
those  which  are  yet  struggling  to  preserve  their  faith  and  meet 
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their  obligations  mast  make  farther  loans.  The  credit  of  this 
government  has  been  hitherto  looked  upon,  daring  this  period  of 
embarrassment,  by  the  whole  world,  as  a  sort  of  standard  of 
American  credits,  —  a  standard  from  which  the  credit  of  most 
of  the  States  has  fallen  sadly  away,  and  thus  caased  the  most 
severe  pecuniary  difficulties  now  resting  upon  the  country. 
What  are  we  now  called  upon  to  do  ?  Put  that  standard  upon 
sale  at  auction,  and  dispose  of  it  for  what  it  will  bring  in  an 
embarrassed  and  glutted  market !  Still,  it  must  and  will,  for  a 
time  at  least,  i-emain  the  standard ;  and,  depress  it  as  you  may, 
the  States  must  take  their  places,  in  the  public  estimation^  at 
aboat  the  same  distance  below  it  which  they  now  respectively 
hold.  How,  then,  are  they  to  be  affected?  The  six  per  cent 
stocks  of  South  Carolina,  I  am  told  upon  authority  on  which  I 
mast  confidently  rely,  continue  to  command  a  very  small  pi*e- 
miam  in  her  own  markets.  The  amount  she  has  issued  is  small. 
The  six  per  cents  of  Massachusetts  are,  I  believe,  about  par,  per- 
haps at  par,  and  her  debt,  too,  is  not  large.  These,  I  think,  are 
all  which  are  not  depressed.  [Mr.  Evans  remarked  that  the  six 
per  cents  of  Maine  wei*e  at  par.]  I  ask  the  gentleman's  and  the 
State's  pardon.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,  but  am  rejoiced  to 
hear  it.  That  gallant  State  has  few  stocks  of  any  description  in 
the  market — only  such,  I  believe,  as  have  been  issued  to  raise 
means  for  her  defense  —  and  her  credit  ought  to  stand  high. 
This,  I  presume,  closes  the  solvent  list.  All  beyond  is  depression 
and  depreciation  with  the  States,  and  this  measure  cannot  fail  to 
produce  the  same  result  with  this  government;  and  when  the  six 
per  cent  stocks  of  the  United  States  shall  be  depressed  to  ninety 
or  eighty-five  or  eighty  cents,  how  will  those  of  South  Carolina 
and  Massachusetts  and  Maine  stand?  They  must  and  will  be 
still  lower.  And  if  such  is  to  be  the  inflaence  of  the  bill  upon 
the  State  stocks  which  are  not  now  depressed,  who  can  measure 
its  destructive  influence  upon  those  which  are  ? 

"  Let  me  entreat  Senators  to  turn  back  their  recollections,  and 
trace  the  brief  history  of  the  embarrassments  now  resting  upon 
the  country.  Individuals  first  embarked  beyond  their  means,  and 
when  they  found  a  necessity  for  support  they  resoited  to  the  bank- 
ing institutions,  and  rested  their  credit  upon  them.    Soon  the  load 
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became  too  heavy;  the  banks  found  themselves  trembling  under 
it,  and  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  States  for  support,  and 
commingled  their  credit  and  means  with  those  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  Here,  again,  the  result  of  the  efforts  was  the  same.  The 
defective  portions  of  the  mass  were  not  raised  to  soundness  and 
solvency,  but  the  sound  portions  sunk  to  insolvency.  Then  the 
credit  of  this  government  became  the  object  of  universal  interest, 
and  certain  suffering  interests  and  certain  classes  of  politicians 
and  financiers  have  seemed  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  pillar  in 
this  wide  waste  which  could  not  be  thrown  down;  that  if  the 
whole  depreciated  mass  of  State  and  corporate  and  private  credit 
could  be  placed  upon  it,  soundness  and  health  would  be  instantly 
infused  throughout  the  whole.  How  mistaken  and  fallacious 
the  idea,  as  our  fresh  and  painful  experience  ought  to  prove 
to  us  I  What  was  sounder  than  the  credit  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  until  these  excesses  commenced  ?  This  government  never 
did  have,  and  never  can  have,  a  credit  more  sound  or  more 
proud;  and  yet  that  has  yielded  and  failec).  How  has  it  fallen  ? 
Partly  from  the  load  heaped  upon  it,  unsupported  by  visible  and 
tangible  means,  but  more,  much  more,  from  the  mad  and  danger- 
ous policy  which  was  seen  to  govern  its  use.  It  was  not  enough 
that  it  was  made  to  bear,  without  new  supports,  the  accelerated 
demands  of  the  extended  and  extending  State  works,  but  it  was 
loaned  with  profusion  to  incorporated  companies,  to  supply  the 
means  for  private  enterprises.  No  dollar  of  the  stock  of  the 
State,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  ever  yet  been  sold  by  the  State, 
or  under  its  authority  or  for  its  benefit,  at  a  price  below  its  par 
value,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  even  yet  to  be  found,  upon  the 
statute  book  of  the  State,  a  law  to  authorize  such  a  sale.  The 
State  has  never  yet  forfeited  one  particle  of  its  faith  with  regard 
to  its  stocks.  The  interests  have  at  all  times  been  paid,  at  any 
sacrifice,  in  specie  or  its  equivalent,  and  redemptions  of  principal 
have  hitherto  gone  far  in  advance  of  the  obligations.  Still,  the 
stocks  of  the  State  are  now  below  par  in  the  market,  and  are 
daily  selling  at  ruinous  depreciations  in  the  markets  of  the  State 
itself.  Why,  I  shall  be  asked,  is  this  so  ?  A  proximate  cause 
has  undoubtedly  existed  in  the  great  depreciation  of  the  stocks  of 
most  of  the  other  States,  but  the  principal  and  active  cause  has 
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been  in  the  manner  of  disposing  of  those  stocks  which  were 
loaned  to  incorporated  companies.     The  emissions  for  the  last 
few  years  have  been  more  rapid  than  the  market  would  bear,  and 
still  the  laws,  prohibited  a  sale  for  less  than  par.     These  com- 
panies, finding  it  impossible  to  secure  purchasers  at  par  for  the 
large  amounts  they   were   frequently  offering   for  sale,  finally 
adopted  the  practice,  as  I  am  informed,  and  I  suppose  truly,  of 
having  the  stocks  advertised  and  sold  in  conformity  to  the  law, 
and  purchased  in  at  par  for  their  own   account,  and  then  of 
throwing  them  upon  the  market  for  what  they  would  bring.    In 
this  way,  I  am  told,  it  is  that  the  six  per  cent  stocks  of  the  State 
have  gone  down  to  eighty  and  eighty-two  cents,  and  its  four  and 
a  half  and  ^ye  per  cents  have  been  almost  entirely  driven  from 
the  maiket.     Here,  too,  may  most  likely  be  found  the  reason  for 
the  wide  difference,  which  the  honorable  chairman  referred  to, 
between  the  prices  in  the  market  of  the  different  emissions  of  the 
six  per  cent  stocks  of  that  State.     The  manner  in  which  these 
companies  have  sold  the  stocks  issued  to  them  has  been  calcu- 
lated to  bring  distrust  upon  the  stocks;  and  the  fact  that  several 
of  them  have  already  failed  to  meet  the  payments  of  interest, 
and  declared  their  inability  to  continue  them,  cannot  have  failed 
to  diffuse  and  strengthen  that  distrust.     Hence  these  stocks  do 
not  sell  as  well  as  those  bearing  the  same  interest,  which  rest 
exclusively  upon  the  State.     There  is,  however,  no  foundation 
whatever  in  fact  for  this  alarm  as  to  these  stocks.     The  State 
recognizes  no  difference,  knows  no  difference,  in  its  faith  and 
obligation  to  the  holders,  between  these  and  any  other  of  the 
stocks  it  has  issued.     It  admits  its  full  and  perfect  liability  upon 
all,  and  will  fulfill  those  obligations  to  all.     It  has,  iii  every 
instance,  paid  the  interest  upon  these  stocks,  when  the  companies 
have  failed  to  do  it,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.     Still,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, all  these  things  have  brought  upon  the  State  great  and 
pressing  embarrassments.     The  almost  exclusive  attention  of  its 
Legislature  has  been  devoted  to  extricating  it  from  its  financial 
difficulties,  from  the  time  of  its  meeting,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  to  the  present  hour.     That  body  has  met  the  crisis 
with  a  firmness  and  integrity  becoming  the  representatives  of  a 
free  and  patriotic  people,  and  have  adopted  measures  and  laid 
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the  foundation  of  a  policy  which  I  had  felt  proud  to  think  was 
worthy  of  all  imitation.  It  has  shown  that  if  the  faith  or  credit 
of  the  State  is  to  be  dishonored,  not  upon  its  members  is  to 
rest  the  stain  of  either.  It  has  relied  upon  the  intelligence 
and  patriotism  of  the  constituent  body,  and  has  adopted  meas- 
ures not  to  borrow,  but  to  pay;  not  to  expand,  but  to  retrench; 
not  to  tax  posterity  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  generation, 
but  to  tax  themselves  and  their  fellows  of  the  present  gene- 
ration for  the  expenses  of  the  present  time,  that  their  pos- 
terity may  be  left  as  free  from  mortgage  and  from  debt  as 
their  ancestors  left  them.  Recognizing  and  asserting  the 
honest  principles  that  the  public  faith  must  be  preserved 
and  the  public  debts  paid,  and  that  payments,  not  loans,  extin- 
guished debt,  they  have  imposed  an  onerous  tax  upon  all  the 
property  of  the  State,  real  and  personal,  while  they  have  almost 
stopped  expenditure.  This,  I  am  very  well  aware,  is  reversing 
the  course  of  the  fashionable  financiering  of  the.  day,  which  is  to 
borrow  and  not  pay,  to  expend  and  not  tax.  Is  it,  however, 
reversing  those  sound  old-fashioned  principles,  by  and  upon  which 
our  citizens  and  our  country  have  become  rich  and  prosperous  ? 
I  think  not.  A  loan  of  money  is  always  a  matter  of  choice,  either 
with  an  individual  or  a  government.  The  payment  of  a  just  debt 
is  always  a  moral  duty.  The  expenses  of  a  government  are 
always  within  its  power.  Its  measure  of  taxation  is  not,  when  the 
expenses  have  been  incurred  and  the  debt  contracted  in  advance 
of  the  means  of  payment.  Such  has  been  the  condition  of  the 
Legislature  of  my  State,  and  it  has  manfully  acted  upon  the  case 
presented  to  it.  It  has  done  all  which  it  is  in  its  power  to  do,  as 
direct  taxes  cannot  bring  immediate  means  ;  and  yet  the  faith  of 
the  State  cannot  be  protected,  and  its  interests  preserved,  without 
further  loans. 

^'IJpon  what  terms  can  those  loans  be  obtained,  if  111,000,000 
of  the  six  per  cent  stock  of  this  government,  with  twenty 
years'  life,  are  thrown  upon  the  market,  and  sold  at  auction 
for  what  such  stocks  will  bring  ?  Can  a  State  obtain  loans  at 
all  under  these  circumstances,  in  the  present  depressed  state  of 
the  money  market  ?  What  amount  of  money  do  gentlemen  sup- 
pose can  be  drawn  from  our  community,  at  the  present  period, 
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under  any  degree  of  temptation,  to  be  invested  in  permanent 
loans  ? 

"  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  report  from  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  tlie  Legislature  of 
New  York,  and  it  is  the  document  upon  which  its  present  finan- 
cial measures  and  policy  have  been  rested.  This  report  tells  me 
that  an  immediate  deficiency  of  more  than  $3,600,000  exists  in 
its  means  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  State  now  actually  due,  and  to 
fall  due  within  the  first  half  of  the  present  year ;  to  put  its  canals 
in  a  state  of  repair  for  the  spring  business,  and  to  carry  on  its 
government.  A  large  portion  of  these  instant  debts  are  due  to 
the  banking  institutions  of  the  State,  now  under  all  the  pressure 
they  can  safely  bear,  and  requiring  all  their  legitimate  means  to 
sustain  themselves  and  furnish  their  proportion  of  the  facilities 
for  the  present  limited  business  of  the  country.  More  than 
$1,500,000  are  now  due  from  the  State  to  its  banks,  or  are  to  fall 
due  within  the  period  last  named,  for  temporary  loans  made  to 
close  the  business  of  the  last  year.  The  State  has  a  stock  debt 
of  all  but  $23,000,000,  and  an  actual  debt  of  nearly  $26,250,000. 
Of  its  stock  debt  more  than  $3,600,000  are  held  by  the  chartered 
banks  of  the  State,  and  more  than  $1,100,000  of  the  stock  consti- 
tute so  much  of  the  capital  of  what  are  usually  denominated  the 
free  banks  of  the  State,  and  are  the  basis  upon  which  these  insti- 
tutions are  issuing  to  the  people  of  the  State  and  the  country  a 
paper  money. 

'^  In  this  condition  of  its  affairs,  and  with  this  mass  of  credits 
outstanding  and  thus  held,  what  amount  of  evil  to  the  credit, 
the  prosperity,  the  business  of  that  State  is  not  to  be  apprehended 
from  this  measure!  The  able  and  intelligent  committee,  from 
whose  report  I  read,  have  discussed  the  question  of  throwing  the 
stocks  of  that  State  into  the  market  *  for  what  they  will  bring,' 
and  they  repudiate  the  policy,  to  use  their  own  strong  language, 
^  as  a  marcUy  and  therefore  the  strongest  impossibility; '  as  a  meas- 
ure calculated  to  sink  the  credit  of  the  State  '  to  a  grave  from 
which  it  wiU  have  no  resurrection,^  And  yet,  when  the  State 
thus  rejects  this  ruinous  policy  for  itself,  it  is  to  meet  more  than 
the  worst  consequences  which  could  fl'ow  from  such  a  course  on 
its  part,  by  the  offer  of  the  credit  of  this  government  in  market 
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overt  ^for  what  it  will  bring,'  and  that  to  the  extent  of  eleven 
and  one-third  millions. 

^^  Can  that  State  or  any  other,  Mr.  President,  enter  into  oompe- 
tition  with  yon  in  this  game  of  ruin  ?  I  hope,  sir,  I  speak  safely 
when  I  say  that  State  will  not.  Her  pride,  her  patriotism,  her 
justice,  forbid  it.  Shall  she  present  herself  on  change  and  see  if 
she  cannot  sell  her  faith  and  credit  and  honors  cheaper  than  you 
will  sell  yours  ?  No,  sir;  no.  Her  faith  may  be  violated,  but  it 
will  not  be  thus  violated;  and  if  you  will  thus  force  her  to  do  so, 
she  must  stand  aside  from  the  market,  pay  her  interest  faithfully 
to  her  creditors,  and  compel  them  to  wait  for  the  principal  until 
you  shall  have  obtained  the  loans  you  desire  or  shall  have  so 
cheapened  your  credit  that  it  shall  be  no  longer  a  bar  to  her 
access  to  the  money  market.  You  have  the  advantage  over  her 
in  this  attempt  at  least:  she  has  no  treasury  notes  outstanding 
in  which  her  stocks  may  be  paid  for  at  a  profit  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent.  The  avails  of  her  loans,  if  she  makes  any,  must 
be  money,  not  her  own  credit  after  she  has  herself  depreciated  it, 
and  for  this  reason  she  cannot  compete  with  you. 

"  if  you  would  elevate  your  credit  to  par,  and  limit  the  rate  of 
interest  you  would  pay  for  money,  the  States  might  know  upon 
what  terms  they  could  meet  you  in  the  market;  but  when  you 
propose  to  submit  the  whole  100  per  cent  to  the  range  of  the 
speculator,  you  will  be  very  likely  to  get  rid  of  competitors  as 
well  as  of  your  credit,  for  no  individuals  and  few  governments 
can  run  such  a  race  with  you. 

"The  honorable  chairman  tells  us  it  will  not  do  to  give  the 
bill  that  shap^,  because  capitalists  will  be  sure  to  propose  only 
for  the  highest  rate  of  interest  within  your  limit.  That  such 
would  be  the  tendency  of  self-interest  I  freely  admit;  but  that 
such  is  not  the  necessary  or  inevitable  consequence  is  proved  by 
the  loans  which  have  been  already  taken  under  this  original  act. 
The  limit  there  was  six  per  cent,  and  yet  a  part  was  taken  at  five 
and  two-fifths,  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  at  five  and  a  half, 
and  but  little  more  than  one-third  at  the  limit  prescribed.  Yet, 
suppose  the  honorable  chairman  right  in  his  position,  and  that 
you  were  to  fix  the  limit  at  eight  or  nine,  or  even  ten  per  cent, 
does  he  not  see  that  then  some  four  or  five  per  cent  would  be  the 
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whole  range  offered  to  specalation;  while,  by  offering  the  stock  at 
auction  in  the  market  for  what  the  bidders  shall  choose  to  bid,  he 
opens  the  whole  extent  of  the  par  value  of  the  stock  itself  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  purchaser?  He  says  this  mode  of  sale  will  excite 
competition  ;  would  not  the  other?  And  if  it  be  true  that  no 
man  would  offer  for  a  less  rate  of  interest  than  the  maximum  you 
should  name,  is  it  not  as  true  that  no  man  will  offer  par  for  a 
stock  which  you  offer  to  sell  in  the  open  market  at  a  depreciation  ? 
Surely,  if  his  argument  upon  this  point  proves  anything,  it  proves 
too  much,  and  shows  conclusively  that  you  should  open  the  most 
limited  field  to  the  speculating  purchasers,  if  you  would  guard 
the  interests  of  the  treasury. 

^^  And,  why,  Mr.  President,  are  we  driven  by  the  majority  upon 
this  desperate  resort  ?  To  protect  the  land  revenue  for  the  States; 
to  enable  us  to  distribute  to  them  their  respective  portions  of  this 
branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  common  treasury.  I  have  given 
you,  sir,  a  very  bnef  sketch  of  the  present  financial  condition  of 
my  own  State,  and  let  me  now  see  how  her  interests  are  to  be 
affected  by  this  policy.  Her  credit  is  now  depressed,  and  her 
extremest  effort  is  now  put  forth  to  raise  it  again  to  par,  that  she 
may  borrow  some  $3,500,000  to  meet  her  immediate  necessities. 
Your  policy,  if  adopted,  cannot  fail  to  keep  her  stocks  at  their 
present  depressed  point,  if  it  do  not  sink  them  even  lower;  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  if  she  borrow,  she  must  do  it  at  a 
loss  of  some  twenty  per  cent  from  the  par  value  of  her  obliga- 
tions. This,  upon  $3,500,000,  will  be  a  loss  of  $700,000.  Now 
assume  that  the  land  fund  for  the  present  year  will  be  $3,000,000 
—  a  sum  beyond  that  which  the  friends  of  the  distribution  policy 
seem  now  to  suppose  it  will  be — and  that  the  State  of  New  York 
will  be  entitled  to  one-sixth  of  the  whole,  as  her  distributive 
share,  while  one-seventh,  and  perhaps  one-eighth,  will  be  her  full 
dividend  under  the  present  census.  This  would  give  her  $500,000 
from  the  land  toward  the  $700,000  she  must  sacrifice  upon 
her  credit,  upon  a  loan  of  $3,500,000  only,  in  consequence 
of  the  extreme  measures  you  adopt  to  save  this  distribution 
fund  for  the  States*  Such  must  be  the  practical  effect  upon 
one  of  the  States  of  your  kind  attempts  to  fill  her  treasury,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  liability  of  her  citizens  to  refund  to  you  iu 
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taxes,  DOt  simply  the  money  you  give  to  the  State,  but  so  much 
more  as  will  pay  the  costs  of  collection  and  the  loss  you  sustain 
upon  the  sale  of  your  stocks  at  auction,  to  replace  to  your 
treasury  the  money  you  thus  give  away.  May  not  her  people, 
under  such  circumstances,  most  justly  say  to  you,  spare  us  from 
your  favors  of  this  character?  Retain  your  revenues  to  meet 
your  own  wants  and  sustain  your  own  credit,  and  leave  us  to  our 
own  energies  and  our  own  means^  unoppressed  by  your  depre- 
ciated credit  and  increased  taxes. 

^^  Pursuing  the  same  train  of  injurious  consequences,  I  will  now 
consider  the  influences  of  this  measure  and  this  policy  upon  pri- 
vate credit,  and  the  trade  and  business  of  the  country  generally; 
and,  first,  upon  the  banking  institutions.  Upon  whose  hands  do 
the  solvent  banking  institutions  of  the  country  rest  ?  Most  cer- 
tainly upon  those  of  the  capitalists  and  money  lenders  of  the 
country.  From  whom  must  the  capital  be  drawn  to  take  this 
loan  of  more  than  $11,000,000?  As  certainly  from  those  same 
capitalists  and  money  lenders.  From  the  banks,  then,  and 
through  them  from  the  business  classes  —  the  money  borrowers 
of  the  community — this  vast  sum  must  be  drawn,  at  a  period 
when  every  department  of  business  and  industry  is  suffering  under 
extreme  pressure,  amounting  almost  to  perfect  stagnation.  The 
private  deposits  in  the  banks  must  first  be  called  out.  Then 
hasty  and  forced  collections  must  be  made  from  their  best  cus- 
tomers, and  then,  if  need  be,  their  stocks  must  be  forced  upon 
the  market  and  sold  at  ruinous  sacrifices,  to  accumulate  this  fund 
for  speculation  upon  the  credit  of  the  country.  The  very  struc- 
ture of  the  law  is  such  as  to  invite  these  consequences.  The 
bait  presented  to  cupidity  is  no  less  than  eleven  millions  and  one- 
third  of  twenty-year  six  per  cent  stocks,  to  be  sold  at  auction 
for  what  they  may  chance  to  bring.  Will  it,  can  it,  be  resisted, 
from  any  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  banks  or  of  the  business 
of  the  country  ?  The  pressure,  too,  must  fall  principally,  if  not 
exclusively,  upon  the  specie-paying  banks,  and  consequently 
upon  limited  portions  of  the  Union.  I  have  already  referred 
to  the  fact  that  some  $5,000,000  or  $6,000,000  of  what  should  be 
the  immediate  and  available  means  of  the  banks  of  New  York 
exist  in  the  stocks  of  that  State.    These  stocks  are  to  be,  neces- 
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sftrily,  farther  depressed  by  this  measure,  and,  after  that  influ- 
ence is  exerted  upon  them,  it  is  to  force  the  sale  to  enable  the 
banks  -which  hold  them  to  meet  the  pressure  which  the  accumu- 
lation of  $11,000,000  of  cash  capital  cannot  fail  to  occasion  at  a 
period  like  the  present.  So  with  the  $5,500,000  of  the  stocks  of 
this  government  which  have  been  already  issued  under  the  ongi- 
nal  act.  They  were  almost  entirely  taken  by  the  banks  of  New 
York  and  the  eastern  States,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose they  are  principally  yet  held  by  them.  Can  these  institu- 
tions continue  to  hold,  when  the  requisitions  for  this  $11,000,000 
shall  be  made  upon  them  ? 

"Again,  the  veiy  manner  of  the  proposed  sale  is  to  increase 
the  money  pressure  to  an  incalculable  extent.  It  is  to  be  upon 
sealed  proposals.  These  may  be  made  to  two  or  three  times  the 
extent  of  the  stock  to  be  sold;  and  yet,  as  no  one  can  tell  whose 
proposals  are  to  be  rejected,  all  who  offer  must  be  prepared  with 
the  means  of  payment  in  case  their  offers  shall  be  accepted.  In 
this  way  the  measure  is  an  invitation  to  the  whole  cash  capital 
of  the  country  to  withdraw  itself  from  the  ordinary  business 
channels  in  anticipation  of  this  great  auction,  while  the  simple 
fact  that  the  extent  of  the  speculation  which  may  be  made  is 
wholly  indefinite,  and  not  susceptible  of  being  brought  within 
any  rules  of  calculation,  constitutes  the  strongest  and  most  cer- 
tain incentive  to  this  dangerous  and  ruinous  movement  of  capital. 
Indeed,  Mr.  President,  I  seriously  apprehend  that  this  singular 
measure  may  again  closo  every  specie-paying  bank  in  the  country; 
and  if  your  treasury  notes  do  not  prevent  it  by  constituting 
themselves  the  means  of  payment  for  the  largest  portion  of  this 
loan  by  that  anomalous,  and,  to  the  public  treasury,  ruinous 
exchange,  which  I  have  anticipated,  I  see  no  way  that  this  con- 
sequence is  to  be  averted. 

"If  such  apprehensions  are  justly  entertained  as  to  the  solvent 
banks,  what  consequences  must  be  anticipated  from  the  influences 
which  the  measure  will  exeit  upon  pnvate  credit,  and  upon  trade 
and  business  generally?  What  merchant  can  borrow  money 
upon  his  business  note,  when  the  credit  of  this  government  is 
pressed  upon  the  market  at  a  depreciation,  and  forced  off  at  auc- 
tion for  what  it  will  bring  ?    What  mechanic  or  manufacturer 
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can  command  capital  to  carry  on  his  business  against  such  a  com- 
petitor and  such  competition  ?  It  cannot  be  done  in  either  case. 
Regular  business  must  and  will  be  broken  up  or  suspended,  until 
the  influences  to  be  visited  upon  the  money  market  by  this  rash 
policy  shall  have  passed  by. 

'^  There  is  another  aspect,  however,  in  which  it  becomes  Con- 
gress even  more  anxiously  to  weigh  the  probable  effects  of  this 
ominous  proposition.  I  refer  to  its  probable  inflaence  upon  oar 
future  revenue  from  the  customs.  We  must  not  forget  that,  after 
the  thirtieth  day  of  June  next,  all  duties  are  to  be  paid  in  cash,  in 
ready  money.  If,  then,  we  close  the  banks,  or  compel  them  to 
suspend  their  usual  accommodations,  by  making  this  loan  in  this 
manner,  and  if  we  cripple  the  merchants  by  the  same  proceeding, 
how  are  our  imports  to  be  continued,  and  from  whence  is  the  money 
to  come  to  pay  cash  duties  ?  Will  the  banks  lend  money  upon 
their  usual  terms,  when  they  can  invest  it  in  our  stocks,  bearing 
an  interest  of  six  per  cent  and  having  twenty  years'  life,  at  the 
rate  of  a  dollar  of  the  stock  for  eighty  or  eighty-five  cents  in  cash  ? 
Will  capitalists  deposit  their  money  in  the  banks  when  they  can 
thus  invest  it,  and  when  the  stocks  of  States,  which  are  equally 
secure,  are  pressed  upon  them  at  still  more  advantageous  rates? 
No,  sir,  such  self-denial  is  not  to  be  anticipated  from  the  work- 
ings of  private  interest.  It  will  not  be  experienced.  Your  mea- 
sure must  and  will  bring  business  to  a  stand-still,  arrest  the  import 
trade,  and  cut  off  the  future  revenue  from  customs,  unless  the 
agency  of  the  outstanding  treasury  notes  shall  be  made  to  ameli- 
orate its  influences  upon  the  banks  and  business  men.  In  that 
case,  while  it  may  be  less  destructive  to  the  country,  it  will  be 
ineflicient  to  the  treasury,  as  the  redemption  of  the  notes,  at  how- 
ever severe  and  unnecessary  a  sacrifice  to  the  treasury,  will  bring 
no  means  to  meet  future  expenditures. 

"  View  this  measure,  then,  Mr.  President,  as  you  may,  and  in 
addition  to  its  influences  of  unmixed  evil  to  the  credit  and  inter- 
ests of  the  States,  and  to  the  banks  and  business  of  the  country, 
its  action  must  be  in  competition  with  the  true  interests  of  the 
treasury  itself.  If  it  shall  turn  out  in  practice  to  be  but  a  funding 
act  for  the  treasury  notes,  it  provides  for  their  redemption  in  the 
worst  form  and  most  disadvantageous  manner,  adding  greatly  to 
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the  burdens  of  the  treasury,  and  bringing  little  or  no  means  to  its 
aid ;  while,  if  it  shall  prove  to  be  a  cash  loan,  it  must  produce 
a  pressure  which  will  arrest  trade,  cut  off  the  revenue  from  cus- 
toms for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  in  that  way  deprive  the 
treasury  of  means  equal  to  a  very  large  portion  of  its  proceeds. 
I  believe  in  my  heart,  in  whichever  form  the  bill  shall  act,  that 
you  will  not  be  able  to  bring  to  the  treasury,  through  its  instru- 
mentality, so  great  an  amount  of  useful  and  needful  aid  as  it 
would  receive  from  a  resumption  of  the  land  fund  and  the  ordin- 
ary accruing  revenues  from  other  sources.  Will  the  Senate  adopt 
such  a  measure  for  the  sake  of  such  questionable  prospective  bene- 
fits ?     I  most  earnestly  hope  not. 

''  I  may  be  asked  by  the  friends  of  this  bill,  what  shall  be  done  ? 
And  I  admit  that  the  inquiry  is  fairly  made.  I  claim,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  a  small  portion  of  the  wisdom  necessary  to  answer  safely 
and  properly  such  a  question,  but  I  say  unhesitatingly,  do  anything, 
do  nothing,  rather  than  pass  this  bill  in  its  present  form.  Gall  back 
the  land  fund,  and  pledge  it  inviolably  to  sustain  your  credit  and 
meet  the  interest  upon  your  loan,  and  then  fix  your  stock  at  par, 
and  give  an  interest  which  will  command  the  money.  I  think 
six  per  cent  and  twenty  years'  time  will  do  it  abundantly,  and  I 
do  not  doubt  the  prompt  subscription  of  the  amount  you  require, 
if  books  were  to  be  opened  upon  these  teims ;  but  if  six  per  cent 
would  not,  seven  would.  Then  you  would  meet  all  competitors 
fairly  in  the  market,  and  make  the  actual  value  of  money  the 
standard  of  success. 

"  Bring  down  your  expenses  from  the  $25,000,000  or  $26,000,000 
per  annum,  which  you  now  propose,  to  $20,000,000,  to  $18,000,000 
if  need  be;  restore  the  land  fund  to  the  treasury  and  increase  it 
by  pre-emption  and  graduation  bills,  which  certainly  will  increase 
it  immediately;  ofSar  your  fresh  lands  for  sale,  and  live  upon  the 
means  you  can  thus  command,  until  you  can  improve  your  reve- 
nue from  customs,  or  obtain  loans  upon  terms  reasonable  in 
themselves,  and  which  will  not  spread  ruin  over  the  States,  and 
prostrate  the  business  of  the  country.  Do  gentlemen  forget  that 
cash  duties  are  hereafter  to  be  paid  in  all  cases  of  revenue  from 
customs,  and  that  consequently  an  increase  of  the  tariff  is  to  be 
an  instant  supply  of  revenue,  if  the  rate  of  duty  be  made  suffi- 
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cient  and  the  importations  continae  ?  There  is  no  longer  to  be  a 
system  of  credits  to  postpone  the  influence  upon  the  treasury  of 
this  part  of  our  legislation.  Why,  then,  borrow  money  for  twenty 
years  at  all  ?  And  certainly  why  put  the  credit  of  the  country 
at  auction,  when  relief  is  so  easily  reached  and  can  so  instantly 
be  made  effectual  ?  If  the  pledge  of  the  land  fund  does  not 
bring  yon  loans  upon  reasonable  terms,  it  will  bring  you  means 
to  the  amount  of  $3,000,000  per  year  at  the  least,  and  if  improved 
as  suggested,  may  bring  you  $5,000,000,  for  a  period  sufficient  to 
enable  you  to  improve  your  other  sources  of  revenue. 

'^  If  these  things  cannot  be  done,  follow  the  noble  example  of 
New  York;  lay  taxes,  direct  or  indirect,  or  both;  stop  expenditure 
beyond  the  means  which  the  lands  and  the  customs  will  supply; 
fund  the  outstanding  treasury  notes  as  you  propose  to  do  in  this 
bill,  and  wait  until  the  moniey  market  shall  improve,  or  until  you 
can  realize  an  adequacy  of  means  from  your  improved  i-evenues. 
Again,  I  say,  do  anything,  do  nothing,  rather  than  propose  to 
sell  your  credit  in  the  open  market /br  what  it  may  bring. 

"  We  are  daily  told,  Mr.  President,  that  our  foreign  relations 
wear  a  threatening  aspect.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  intimately  or 
extensively  acquainted  with  those  relations,  nor  have  I  ever  made 
myself  an  alarmist  respecting  them ;  but  this  I  do  feel  authorized 
to  say,  that  there  are  causes  for  just  uneasiness  in  more  than  one 
direction,  and  especially  in  our  British  relations.  And  is  such 
the  time  we  should  select  to  offer  the  very  standard  of  American 
credit  for  sale  at  auction  in  the  markets  of  the  world  ?  Is  such 
the  period  when  we  should  make  ourselves  willing  to  put  our 
bond  upon  change  in  the  metropolis  of  that  proud  country,  guar- 
anteed by  the  credit  and  faith  and  honor  of  this  Union,  and  make 
our  supplicatory  appeal  to  her  bankers  and  brokers  to  give  us  a 
bid  for  it  ?    I  cannot  think  so." 

The  bill  passed,  by  a  vote  of  ayes  26,  noes  18,  and  was 
sent  to  the  House,  where  it  passed,  and,  being  approved 
by  the  President  on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  became  a  law. 
It  extended  the  time  of  taking  the  loan  of  Jtdy  21,  1841, 
authorized  an  additional  loan  of  $6,000,000,  and  gave  six 
per  cent  interest  upon  treasury  notes  theretofore  issued, 
or  to  be  thereafter  issued,  when  overdue  and  unpaid. 
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Mb.  Wbioht  to  John  L.  Russbll. 

"Washington,  18^A  tTww^,  1842. 

"  My  Dbab  Sib.  —  I  have  delayed  an  answer  to  your  letter  on 
the  subject  of  the  land,  principally  because  I  have  been  so  deeply 
engaged  in  writing  out  a  heavy  speech  of  forty-five  closely 
written  foolscap  pages,  that  I  have  scarcely  read  my  letters  and 
have  not  tried  to  answer  them.  The  speech  I  delivered  at  the 
printing  office  at  nine  o'clock  last  night,  but  found  I  could  not 
get  it  out  till  Wednesday.  I  will  send  you  a  copy,  and,  tax  as  it 
will  be,  you  must  read  it,  for  the  whigs  say  I  am  turning  nullifier. 
It  is  upon  the  districting  provision  of  the  apportionment  bill. 
You  will  see  by  the  papers  that  that  bill  passed  yesterday,  by  a 
somerset  in  the  action  of  the  House  as  singular  as  many  things 
we  see  here  nowadays.  The  ratio  is  70,680,  so  that  it  will  keep 
us  and  Franklin  together.  Webster's  representation  of  fractions 
is  included,  in  the  face  of  Washington's  veto,  and  this  district 
provison  is  also,  in  two  features  incur  law,  much  more  flagrantly 
unconstitutional  and  dangerous,  in  my  judgment,  than  anything 
in  the  old  alien  and  sedition  laws.  And  yet,  those  who  call 
themselves  our  friends  have  sustained  both  and  been  the  cause 
of  the  adoption  of  both. 

''  I  never  heard  Benton  talk  in  a  strain  of  despondency  for  our 
institutions  until  yesterday,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  time  when  I 
thought  them  in  such  deep  danger.  The  very  weakness  of  the 
executive  and  the  distraction  of  the  whig  party  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  the  dangerous  state  of  things.  It  has  practically  dis- 
banded our  party  here,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  keep  our 
friends  together,  or  to  rouse  their  vigilance.  They  have  made 
up  their  minds  that  Tyler  can  do  no  harm,  and  while  the  worst 
possible  measures  are  daily  springing  up  and  passing  along  they 
will  not  look  until  they  are  beaten,  and  then  they  will  mourn  for 
half  an  hour  and  go  to  sleep  again.  At  the  extra  session,  and 
before  it  was  ascertained  that  the  whig  party  would  have  the 
President,  our  minority  was  grand,  but  now  the  vitality  is  gone 
because  the  opposing  force  seems  to  be  broken. 

"  Another  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  is,  that  every- 
body wants  to  be  president,  and  expects  to  be,  and  the  aspira- 
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tions  of  this  soil  are  cutting  our  minority  into  cabals,  and  all 
are  intent  upon  pushing  forward  their  favorite  as  they  think, 
while  federalism,  silent  and  busy,  is  breaking  up  the  very  founda- 
tions upon  which  all  these  little  parties  are  trying  to  array  them- 
selves. But  I  have  not  time  to  write  a  political  letter,  or  a  letter 
of  any  sort,  and  my  object,  when  I  began,  was  to  answer  you 
about  the  land. 

*'*'  I  dare  not  engage  with  you  in  the  land  trade,  and  I  have  been 
so  reluctant  to  say  that,  knowing  your  anxiety  about  it,  and 
believing,  too,  very  much  as  you  do,  that  the  trade  would  be  a 
good  one,  as  to  have  made  me  delay  writing.  One  of  my  reasons 
for  fearing  to  do  it  is  the  p]*esent  condition  of  my  cash  affairs. 
I  have  got  already  too  large  a  proportion  of  my  small  means  iu 
an  unproductive  condition,  while  that  poition  which  is  on  loan, 
although  I  believe  mostly  secure,  cannot,  in  these  times,  be 
depended  upon  to  raise  money,  as  you  well  know.  My  grist-mill 
interest,  which  you  know  was  very  good,  has  now  become  a 
doubtful  interest,  to  say  the  least.  My  saw-mill  interest,  which 
I  took  under  a  sort  of  compulson,  cannot  be  very  good  any  way, 
and  is  most  likely  to  be  very  bad  at  the  best,  though  for  the  last 
year  I  hope  to  redeem  some  of  the  expense  upon  it,  and  for  this 
year  hope  the  expense  may  be  light,  while  I  know  the  income 
must  be.  Then  I  purchased,  last  fall,  the  Hutchinson  property, 
and,  in  addition  to  something  yet  due  for  the  purchase-money,  I 
must  expend  money  upon  it,  and  purchase  more  to  it,  to  make  it 
what  I  intended ;  then  I  owe  my  poor  brother  a  large  amount, 
and  no  one  can  tell  how  soon  I  shall  be  called  upon  to  pay  it.  It 
is  all  on  loan,  but  I  must  pay  when  called  upon.  If  he  was  yet 
sane  enough  to  put  his  capital  in  that  purchase,  I  should  delight 
to  pay  him  in  full,  and  let  him  go  there  and  take  that  interest 
which,  with  his  mind,  would  be  just  the  thing  for  him,  but  the 
poor  fellow  has  not  the  mind.  All  these  things  have  passed  in 
review  upon  the  subject. 

"  Then  for  myself.  If  my  friends  would  permit  me  to  leave  public 
life  on  the  fourth  of  March  next,  as  I  yet  think  they  will,  but  if 
I  knew  that  now,  I  could  cheerfully  engage  with  you  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land,  and  would  devote  myself  to  the  settlement  and 
improvement  of  the  tract,  and  I  believe  I  could  bring  100  good 
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Vermont  families  upon  it  by  one  year  from  the  next  spnng,  and 
then  men  to  baild  the  log  cabins  one  year  from  this  fall.  If,  how- 
ever, 1  am  compelled  to  follow  politics,  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
my  circumstances  to  contract  this  debt,  and  the  interest  would 
be  one  which  might  be  more  likely  to  call  for  means  than  to  con- 
tribute to  them.  It  would  give  trouble  and  anxiety  and  not 
profit,  while  in  that  case  I  ought  now  to  turn  everything  into 
money  and  make  all  as  close  as  possible.  When  I  made  the 
Hutchinson  purchase,  it  was  to  make  me  business  when  I  should 
have  leisure.  If  I  have  the  leisure,  it  will  be  well.  If  not,  it  wiU 
be  a  bad  investment,  and  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  multiply  such. 

^'  I  have  written  with  constant  interruptions  and  scarcely  know 
what  I  have  written,  but  you  will  see,  from  what  I  have  said,  why 
I  fear  to  embark  in  the  purchase.  If  nothing  is  done  until  I  see 
you,  I  shall  be  able  to  explain  more  fully  my  whole  views  about 
it;  but  in  the  mean  time  I  give  you  full  liberty,  if  you  can  make 
arrangements  to  suit  you,  to  make  the  purchase  irrespective  of 
me;  and  if  you  shall  desire  me,  for  any  cause,  to  see  Mr.  Fowler 
on  my  way  home,  I  will  do  so. 

*'  You  asked  me  for  the  tables  of  the  census.  We  have  as  yet 
received  nothing  but  the  enumeration,  and  that  is  a  volume  so 
large  I  dare  not  send  it  by  mail.  I  have  reserved  a  copy  for  our 
academy,  as  I  shall  of  the  whole  set,  but  shall  send  them  home 
in  a  box.  I  receive  five  sets,  and  four  are  disposed  of  in  this 
way.  If  the  enumeration  by  counties  will  be  of  service  to  you, 
I  can  send  a  small  document  which  will  give  you  that.  I  sup- 
posed you  wanted  the  statistics;  we  have  not  yet  a  sheet  of  these. 

"  Please  let  me  hear  from  you  on  both  these  subjects  fully,  and 
I  will  try  to  be  more  attentive  to  your  wishes. 

"  In  very  great  haste,  I  am  truly  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT,  Jb. 
"  John  L.  Russell,  Esq." 

84 
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Chapter  CIIL 

REFUNDING  GENERAL  JACKSON'S  FINE. 

General  Jackson  and  the  troops  under  him  fought  the 
ever  memorable  battle  of  New  Orleans  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1816.  Although  sadly  repulsed,  the  British 
forces  retired  only  to  the  distance  of  a  few  hours'  sail 
from  the  city.  Rumor,  through  British  officers,  brought 
intelligence  that  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed  at 
Ghent,  between  the  British  and  American  governments, 
which  was  not  communicated  by  our  government  to 
Gen.  Jackson  until  long  afterward.  His  men,  and 
especially  those  enlisted  for  * '  during  the  war ' '  became 
restive,  uneasy  and  finally  mutinous.  Without  orders 
from  head-quarters  he  dare  not  allow  their  departure,  or 
venture  to  relax  the  usual  camp  discipline  to  secure  and 
protect  his  position.  This  would  have  been  a  dangerous 
breach  of  a  high  military  duty.  Many  persons,  and 
among  them  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  of  Louis- 
iana, were  engaged  in  fomenting  the  discontent  which 
was  fast  spreading  among  his  men,  and  threatening  seri- 
ous consequences.  The  General  felt  it  an  imperious 
duty,  growing  out  of  a  palpable  military  necessity,  to 
control  his  men  and  protect  his  position.  Martial  law 
presented  the  only  means  within  his  reach  to  remedy  the 
pressing  evil.  The  order  he  issued  was  not  a  general 
declaration  of  martial  law,  but  was  limited  to  four  speci- 
fied things,  easily  performed,  and  common  on  all  camp- 
ing grounds.  An  article  published  in  a  local  paper, 
designed  and  intended  to  spread  the  mutinous  feeling, 
written  by  Louallier,  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  induced 
his  arrest  and  confinement  by  Gen.  Jackson.     Judge 
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Hall,  a  District  Judge,  issued  a  writ  of  hai>ea^  carptbs 
requiring  Gen.  Jackson  to  produce  his  body,  which 
he  refused  to  obey,  because  obedience,  under  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  would  have  subjected  him  and 
his  army  to  the  control  of  the  Judge  and  left  him  with- 
out the  means  to  protect  it  or  the  city,  in  case  the  enemy 
should  return.  Believing  that  the  Judge  was  in  league 
with  the  mutineers  and  those  promoting  disobedience, 
the  General  sent  him  under  guard  out  of  his  lines.  The 
next  day,  the  13th  of  March,  authentic  news  of  peace 
was  received,  martial  law  ceased  to  exist  and  Judge  Hall 
returned  to  the  city.  The  Judge  ordered  Gen.  Jack- 
son to  show  cause  why  an  attachment  should  not  be 
issued  against  him  for  contempt  of  court.  He  appeared 
before  the  Judge  and  offered  to  show  cause,  but  the 
Judge  refused  to  hear  him ;  nor  would  he  permit  his 
defense  in  writing  to  be  read  or  filed,  but  proceeded  to 
fine  him  in  the  sum  of  $1,000,  which  the  General  paid, 
refusing  to  receive  the  amount  from  others  who  proffered 
it.  During  his  active  life,  he  refused  all  proffers  of 
friends  to  cause  it  to  be  refunded.  When  Dr.  linn, 
a  Senator  from  Missouri,  introduced  a  bill  in  1844  to 
refund  the  fine,  with  interest,  he  wrote  thanking  him,  and 
added: 

"It  is  not  the  amoant  of  the  fine  that  is  important  to  me;  but 
it  is  for  the  fact  that  it  was  imposed  for  reasons  which  were  not 
well  founded,  and  for  the  exercise  of  an  authority  which  was 
necessary  to  the  successful  defense  of  New  Orleans,  and  without 
which,  it  must  now  be  obvious  to  all  the  world,  the  British  would 
have  been  in  possession,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  of  that  great 
emporium  of  the  west.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  country  is  interested  in  the  passage  of  the  bill;  for  exigencies 
like  those  which  existed  at  New  Orleans  may  again  arise,  and  a 
commanding  general  ought  not  to  be  deterred  from  taking  the 
necessary  responsibility  by  the  reflection  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
a  vindictive  Judge  to  impair  his  private  fortune  and  place  a  stain 
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upon  bis  character  which  cannot  be  removed.  I  wonld  be  the  last 
man  on  earth  to  do  any  act  which  wonld  invalidate  the  principle 
that  the  military  should  always  be  subjected  to  the  civil  power; 
but  I  contend  that,  at  New  Orleans,  no  measure  was  taken  by  me 
which  was  at  war  with  this  principle,  or  which,  if  properly  under- 
stood, was  not  necessary  to  preseive  it.'' 

The  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  168  to  28,  and 
the  Senate  by  the  following : 

^^Ayea — Allen,  Bagby,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Cuthbert, 
Fulton,  Graham,  Henderson,  King,  Linn,  McDuffie,  McRoberts, 
Manyum,  Rives,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecticut,  Smith  of  Indiana, 
Sprague,  Sturgeon,  Tallmadge,  Tappan,  Walker,  Wilcox,  Wil- 
liams, Woodbury,  Wright,  Young — 28. 

**iVay« — Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Berrien,  Choate, 
Clayton,  Conrad)  Crafts,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans,  Hunting- 
ton, Kerr,  Midrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  White,  Wood- 
bridge— 20." 

The  joint  resolution  directing  the  refunding  of  the 
$1,000,  with  interest  from  March  31,  1815,  became  a  law 
on  the  16fch  of  February,  1844. 

When  Senator  Linn' s  resolution  was  up  on  a  previous 
occasion  for  consideration,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1842,  Mr. 
Wright  thus  addressed  the  Senate : 

"  Mr.  Wright  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  issues  were  being 
tried,  in  the  coarse  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  upon  this  bill, 
which  had  not  been  anticipated  by  the  friends  of  the  bill  when  it 
was  introduced,  and  which  the  bill  itself  did  not  make.  Those 
issues,  he  thought,  it  would  be  best  still  to  leave  untouched,  in 
case  it  should  clearly  appear  that  the  action  of  the  body  upon  the 
subject  before  it  could  be  fairly  perfected  without  opening  them. 

"  He  rose  for  the  purpose  of  stating,  in  the  shortest  space  of 
time  in  his  power,  the  impressions  which  the  bill,  and  the  action 
of  the  Senate  upon  it  hitherto,  had  made  upon  his  mind.  He  was 
bound  to  confess  his  reflections  had  not  been  such  as  his  feelings 
would  have  impelled  him  to  give,  if  other  subjects,  with  which 
he  was  more  peculiarly  charged,  had  not  occupied  too  much  of 
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his  attention,  and  that  his  examinations  had  not  been  such  as  the 
intrinsic  importance  of  the  measure  called  for.  Still,  his  own 
view  of  the  question  really  involved  enabled  him  to  act  without 
embarrassment;  because,  as  he  had  already  said,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  issues  of  law,  upon  which  so  much  time  had  been 
spent  in  debate,  were  not  really  made  in  the  passage  or  rejection 
of  the  bill 

*'  Among  the  first  objections  advanced  was  the  one  that  Gen. 
Jackson  was  not  himself  a  petitioner  for  the  repayment  of  this 
money.  Why,  it  had  been  asked,  was  this  bill  put  forward, 
when  it  did  not  originate  with  him  —  when  he  had  not  even 
asked  it  ? 

'^  It  was  altogether  unnecessary  to  have  made  this  declaration 
to  any  person  who  ever  knew  Gren.  Jackson,  and  estimated,  to 
any,  the  slightest  extent,  his  real  character.  He  ask  for  the 
repayment  to  him  of  this  paltry  sum  of  money  !  No,  sir,  never. 
He  is  not,  thank  Heaven,  in  want ;  but  if  he  was,  he  would  never 
make  such  a  supplication  while  the  same  means  to  preserve  him- 
self from  starvation  were  within  his  reach  to  which  be  was  com- 
pelled to  resort  while  holding  your  high  commission,  wearing 
your  proud  badge,  and  depending  upon  your  treasury  for  the 
supply  of  the  wants  o'f  himself  and  his  brave  companions  in  arms. 
He  does  not  apply,  as  he  should  not  apply,  for  this  money  ;  but 
he  does  —  as  every  man  careful  of  his  hard-earned  reputation 
conld  not  fail  to  do  —  feel  deeply  for  the  result,  since  the  action 
has  been  originated  without  his  interference.  This  is  shown  by 
his  frank  and  manly  letter  to  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Linn],  which  has  been  read  at  the  clerk's  table.  Does 
that  seek  to  mix  these  vexed  questions  of  law  with  the  action  of 
Congress  upon  this  bill?  Does  that  charge  the  Judge  or  his 
country?  No,  Mr,  President,  not  in  a  word.  It  displays  the 
deep  and  just  feeling  of  the  writer  for  his  own  character  and 
reputation,  and  clearly  exhibits  his  conviction  that  he  may  be 
relieved  from  the  censure  of  history,  without  accusation  against 
others.  He  manifestly  refrains  from  expressing  what  he  feels, 
and  believes  in  his  heart  the  truth  would  warrant  him  in  saying, 
of  the  proceeding  which  placed  him  a  criminal  before  the  bar  of 
his  country,  and  within  the  power  of  this  single  Judge. 
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"  Why,  then,  are  these  questions  raised  ?  and  what  are  they  ? 
He  took  them  from  the  debate  upon  this  bill,  and,  as  thus  indi- 
cated, they  were  : 

"  Ist.  Was  there  sufficient  ground  to  justify  or  warrant  Gen. 
Jackson  in  proclaiming  military  law  at  New  Orleans,  at  the  time 
he  did  proclaim  it ;  he  being  then  the  commander  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  country  at  that  point  ? 

^'  2d.  Did  he  continue  to  enforce  martial  law  after  he  was 
authorized  to  believe  its  necessity  had  ceased  ? 

^'Out  of  these  inquiries  grow  all  the  legal  questions  which 
have  been  raised  and  discussed,  and  which  can  affect  the  conduct 
of  the  General  or  the  Judge,  whether  tried  before  a  court-martial, 
the  judiciary,  here,  or  before  the  people. 

^^  He  could  not  see  the  necessity  of  agitating  either  of  these 
questions  upon  the  present  occasion  at  all ;  and,  if  not  necessarily 
involved  in  our  action  upon  the  bill,  it  seemed  to  him  to  be 
exceedingly  desirable  to  avoid  them  altogether.  He  repeated, 
that  he  could  not  see  that  either  of  the  questions  was  necessarily 
or  naturally  involved  in  the  enactments  of  the  bill,  or  that  its 
passage  would  imply,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  expression  of 
an  opinion  on  the  part  of  Congress  upon  either  of  them. 

"  That  he  might  make  himself  more  perfectly  understood  in 
the  few  remarks  he  proposed  to  offer,  he  would  ask  the  Secretary 
to  read  the  bill  as  it  was  originally  introduced  by  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Linn],  and  as  it  was  returned  from 
the  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  presented  for  its  action  at  the 
opening  of  this  debate. 

"  [The  Seci'etary  of  the  Senate  read  the  bill  in  the  following 
words,  viz.: 

^^  ^  Be  U  eruieted  by  the  SeTUXte  amd  H&tue  qf  BepresentaUoeB  of  the  United 
States  of  Ameriea,  in  Conffrees  assembled^  That  the  proper  accoanting  offlcera 
of  the  treasury  be  and  they  are  hereby  directed  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  the  penalty  or  damages  awarded  by  the  District  Judge  of  the  United 
States  at  New  Orleans,  in  the  year  1815,  against  Major-General  Andrew 
Jackson,  then  Commander-in-Chief  of  that  district,  for  official  acts  ui  that 
capacity,  and  paid  by  him  at  that  time ;  and  that  the  sum  so  paid,  with  inter- 
rest  at  six  per  cent  per  annum,  be  paid  to  Major-Gkneral  Andrew  Jackson 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasuiy  not  otherwise  appropriated.'] 
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"  He  must  now  be  permitted  to  say,  if  he  coald  for  a  moment 
feel  that  the  amount  of  money  involved  in  this  simple  enactment 
was  the  question  of  importance  presented  to  the  Senate,  he  would 
not  spend  about  it  the  breath  which  it  cost  him  to  utter  a  single 
sentence,  or  even  a  word  in  its  favor;  and  yet  he  would  do  far 
more  to  favor  the  measure,  in  that  aspect  of  it,  than  would 
that  venerable  patiiot  for  whose  pecuniary  benefit  it  seems  to 
have  been  framed.  Why,  then,  it  would  be  asked,  had  that 
distinguished  soldier  and  citizen  manifested  so  much  interest  in 
our  action  upon  it?  His  letter,  to  which  Mr.  W.  had  already 
referred,  was  a  full  answer  to  the  inquiry.  His  anxiety  is  there 
shown  to  proceed  from  a  worthy  desire  to  leave  to  his  posterity 
aod  to  his  country  a  reputation,  earned  through  hardships  and 
sacrifices  and  dangers,  discharged  from  the  imputation  of  crimi- 
nal intention;  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  truth  and  impartiality 
of  history  in  relation  to  the  most  trying  incidents  of  his  life,  and 
to  put  at  rest  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  that  his  acts,  whether 
within  the  technicalities  of  the  Constitution  and  the  law  or  not, 
did  then,  and  do  still,  meet  with  the  recorded  approbation  of  his 
country. 

"  Is  it  strange,  Mr.  President  —  1  appeal  to  you  and  to  every 
Senator — is  it  strange  that  this  aged  and  faithful  public  servant 
should  so  feel  and  so  act  ?  Is  he  not  authorized  to  believe  that, 
at  the  least, '  he  has  done  the  State  some  service  ? '  And  now,  at 
the  extreme  verge  of  life,  when  the  excitements  and  emoluments 
and  honors  of  public  employment  present  no  further  inducements 
to  him,  is  it  either  strange  or  censurable  that,  during  his  few 
remaining  days,  he  should  manifest  an  honorable  anxiety  that 
history  may  do  him  justice  ?  Here  is  a  single  but  most  impor- 
tant incident  in  that  eventful  life,  surrounded  by  vexed  questions 
of  constitutional  and  legal  construction.  But  has  any  one  asked 
Congress — does  this  bill  ask  us  —  to  solve  these  questions,  and 
express  onr  opinions  upon  them?  Are  we  called  upon  to  say 
whether  Gen.  Jackson's  proclamation  of  martial  law  was,  in  a 
technical  legal  sense,  right  or  wrong,  or  whether  he  continued 
to  enforce  that  law,  within  his  encampment  at  New  Orleans,  a 
day  or  two  longer  than  was  indispensable  to  the  salvation  of  that 
devoted  city  ?    He  could  not  consider  such  to  be  the  implications 
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from  the  measare  as  it  is.  He  was  sure  no  such  intentLon  existed 
in  the  minds  of  those  friends  of  Gen.  Jackson  who  had  brought 
the  bill  forward  and  advocated  it,  and  certainly  its  language 
called  for  no  such  conclusions. 

^'  What  would  be  the  fair  inferences  from  the  passage  of  the 
measure  in  its  present  form?  That  his  every  act  upon  that 
momentous  occasion  was  within  the  strict  letter  and  rule  of  the 
law  f  No,  sir;  no.  Do  the  political  friends  of  Gen.  Jackson  ask 
you  to  say  that?  Not  at  all;  and  I  believe  in  my  heart  that 
every  member  of  the  Senate  will  be  his  friend  as  to  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  and  will  cheerfully  say  all  which  the  bill  calls  upon 
them  to  say,  if  they  will  divest  themselves  of  political  prejudices 
and  look  at  the  proposition  as  it  is.  It  is  conceded  by  all  that 
Gen.  Jackson,  upon  the  occasion  referred  to,  acted  precisely  as, 
under  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  him,  he  should  have 
acted  —  precisely  as  the  \>rotection  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
and  that  important  portion  of  the  Union  required  he  should  act; 
and  that  he  deserves,  for  his  conduct  in  that  memorable  defense, 
the  thanks  and  gratitude  and  approbation  of  his  country.  This 
concession  is  all  the  expression  called  for  by  the  bill,  by  the 
friends  of  Gen.  Jackson,  or  by  the  general  himself. 

**  Yet  we  are  told  that  this  is  not  the  mode  in  which  the  appro- 
bation of  the  country  should  be  manifested  toward  this  distin- 
guished officer  for  his  unexampled  firmness  and  gallantry  and 
success  upon  this  great  and  glorious  occasion;  that  we  should 
pass  a  resolution  presenting  to  him  our  thanks !  Thanks,  sir  ? 
The  thanks  of  Congress  were  presented  to  him  by  the  warm  and 
cheerful  hearts  of  those  who  occupied  our  places  when  his 
unparalleled  services  were  better  esteemed  than  they  seem  to  be 
now  —  of  those  who  were  cotemporaneous  with  the  transactions, 
and  upon  whom  was  reflected  the  sweeping  and  resistless  torrent 
of  a  nation^s  gratitude  and  admiration.  Thanks  from  us  ?  They 
would  come  cold  and  dead,  after  the  manifestations  of  feeling 
which  the  defense  of  New  Orleans  drew  fresh  and  warm  from 
every  heart  in  the  country,  as  the  news  of  the  glorious  victory 
of  the  8th  of  January,  1816,  spread  itself  over  our  broad  land. 

**  Is  it  desired  to  do  justice  to  the  fame  of  Gen.  Jackson,  as  to 
the  penalty  imposed  upon  him  by  Judge  Hall  ?    Pass  a  resolu- 
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tion,  says  the  honorable  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Conrad], 
directing  a  painting  to  represent  the  scene — the  judge  in  his 
robes,  and.  the  victorious  general  bowing  himself  before  the 
majesty  of  che  law,  and  submitting,  without  resistance,  to  the 
penalty  and  punishment  inflicted  upon  him  for  having  taken  the 
measures  of  precaution  and  security  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
win  the  laurels  which  adorned  the  elevated  prisoner.  Hang  that 
picture  in  a  niche  of  the  rotunda  of  the  capitol,  and  thus  make 
the  General  and  his  acts  immortal. 

''  Sir,  such  a  picture  would  be  a  proud  one  for  the  country,  and 
especially  for  that  distinguished  General ;  and  I  should  rejoice  to 
see  it  gracing  the  Capitol  of  the  nation.  But  will  you  write 
beneath  it,  ^  we  gained  a  thousand  dollars  to  the  public  treasury 
by  this  operation,  which  has  paid  for  this  picture  ? '  Will  you  hang 
the  proud  national  emblem  aloft  in  this  marble  palace,  and  invoke 
toward  it  the  attention  and  admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages ; 
and,  in  the  very  moment  when  you  do  so,  make  up  a  record  upon 
your  journal  here,  which  must  either  disgrace  the  General,  whose 
gallant  services  and  patriotic  forbearance  gave  the  sketch  for  the 
painting,  or  must  disgrace  the  country  he  so  faithfully  and  dis- 
interestedly served?  The  General,  by  his  wisdom  and  valor, 
defended,  with  a  handful  of  undisciplined  militia,  one  of  your 
proudest  cities  against  a  veteran  enemy  of  many  times  his  num- 
bers. In  doing  so,  he  had,  in  the  opinion  of  a  judge  and  a  law- 
yer, committed  a  technical  breach  of  the  law,  and  been  guilty  of 
a  technical  contempt  of  court.  He  was  arraigned  by  the  precise 
Judge  for  his  offense,  and  within  the  very  bounds  of  his  military 
camp,  in  the  hour  of  his  proud  victory,  and  in  the  presence  of  his 
gallant  companions  in  arms,  and  of  thousands  of  his  indignant 
countrymen,  he  unresistingly  permitted  himself  to  be  led  to  the 
bar  of  the  court  as  a  criminal,  and  there  received  the  sentence  of 
the  law,  and  paid  this  (1,000  as  the  penalty  for  the  offense 
charged  against  him;  not  a  human  being  then,  as  since,  question- 
ing the  purity  of  his  intentions,  or  the  wisdom  of  his  acts.  This 
is  the  event,  it  is  said,  we  should  commemorate  by  a  national 
painting ;  and  yet  we  are  urged  to  refuse  to  refund  the  penalty 
thus  incurred  in  our  service;  or,  if  we  do  refund  it,  to  sav,  as 
part  of  the  act,  that  it  was  worthily  imposed.     Will  we,  can  we, 
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do  this  ?  No,  sir;  no.  The  heart  of  every  man  who  occupies  a 
seat  here  will  tell  him  that  he  cannot  do  it ;  that  he  cannot  vote 
for  such  a  memorial  to  national  honor  and  private  merit,  and 
place  his  vote  at  the  foot  of  such  a  record. 

'^  Of  what  use  would  be  such  a  painting  ?  The  transactions 
alluded  to  are  painted  upon  the  heart  of  every  American  citizen, 
in  living  colors,  with  a  pencil  more  true,  in  figui-es  more  full  and 
animated,  and  by  impressions  more  indelible  than  art  can  pro- 
duce. All  that  those  pictures  require  is,  that  you  rub  from  them 
the  stain  of  this  unmerited  penalty;  and  that,  they  do  not 
entreat,  but  demand  at  our  hands.  He  did  not  say  iUegcU  penalty, 
but  unjust  and  unmerited  penalty.  The  bill  did  not  say  either 
illegal,  or  unjust,  or  unmerited  penalty,  in  language;  but  its  pas- 
sage will  say  a  penalty  which  his  country,  and  not  its  faithful 
officer,  should  bear.  He  incurred  it  by  the  performance  of  acts 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  that  country,  at  a  period  of  immi- 
nent peril;  and  the  simple  repayment  of  the  money,  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  the  bill,  will  say  to  him,  and  to  all  who  may  come 
after  him,  and  be  charged  with  their  country's  defense  in  time 
of  war,  that  if  the  performance  of  their  responsible  duties 
shall  bring  upon  them  legal  penalties,  neither  their  private  for- 
tunes nor  their  hard-earned  reputations  shall  suffer  in  conse- 
quence; but  that  such  penalties  shall  be  upon  the  country  they 
faithfully  serve,  not  upon  its  faithful  servants. 

^'  Does  this  bill,  in  its  present  form,  propose  to  say  more  than 
this  ?  Not  one  word.  It  does  not  say  that  the  law  was  not 
technically  violated;  that  the  penalty  was  not  legally  imposed; 
or  that  the  Judge  was  not  honest  in  his  proceedings;  —  but  sim- 
ply that  the  General  acted  as,  in  his  conscience,  he  believed  it 
was  his  duty  to  act;  that  he  acted  wisely  for  the  object  he  had 
in  view  —  the  defense  of  an  important  and  exposed  section  of 
the  country  against  a  powerful  invading  enemy;  and  that  any 
penalties  incurred  by  him,  in  the  proper  discharge  of  that  respon- 
sible service,  should  be  paid  by  the  public  treasury,  and  not  by 
himself.  Are  not  all  ready  to  say  this  much  in  reference  to 
transactions  upon  which  the  judgment  of  the  country  has  been 
distinctly  known,  and  known  to  be  entirely  favorable  to  the  Gen- 
eral, for  a  period  of  almost  thirty  years  ?    Shall  we  not,  then, 
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pass  this  bill  in  its  original  form  ;  and  thus  simply  pay  back  this 
money  and  the  interest,  and  avoid  all  these  technical  questions, 
upon  which  no  Senator,  as  a  mere  lawyer,  may  desire  now  to 
pass? 

*^This  was  his  opinion  of  the  coarse  of  expediency,  of  wisdom, 
and  of  justice;  and  hence  he  had  said,  at  the  commencement, 
that  the  Senate  appeared  to  him  to  be  debating  questions  which 
were  not  presented,  and  trying  issues  which  were  not  tendered. 
In  expressing  these  views,  it  had  been  his  anxious  aim  to  say 
nothing  which  should  inflict  a  wound  anywhere;  and  if,  in  the 
haste  of  remark,  he  had  unintentionally  let  fall  any  expression 
which  was  offensive,  it  was  cheerfully  and  fully  recalled. 

'^It  had  been  said,  and  truly  said,  that  this  proposition  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Senate  without  any  agency  on  the  pai*t 
of  Gen.  Jackson.  It  had  come  from  his  personal  and  political 
friends,  and  they  had  presented  it  with  a  full  appreciation  of 
their  course,  to  a  Congress,  a  majority  of  which,  in  both  branches, 
are  his  political  opponents.  AH  this  he  believed  to  be  precisely 
as  it  ought  to  be.  The  proposition  should  have  come  from  his 
friends,  not  from  himself  or  his  opponents;  and  it  should  have 
been  submitted,  as  it  has  been,  to  a  Congress  of  his  opponents. 
Complaints  had  been  made  of  the  delay  which  had  been  suffered 
in  performing  this  act  of  justice  to  a  distinguished  officer.  And 
it  was  asked:  Why  is  this  particular  time,  and  this  particular 
Congress,  selected  for  its  performance  ?  He  was  ready  to  admit 
that  delay — criminal  delay  —  had  been  suffered,  as  several  other 
periods  had  passed  well  suited  for  the  presentation  of  this  ques- 
tion to  the  assembled  representatives  of  the  nation.  He  was  not 
himself  without  fault  upon  this  point,  for  he  had  been  for  several 
years  a  member  of  this  body  before  the  coming  in  of  the  present 
Congress,  when  the  opponents  of  Gen.  Jackson  held  the  majority 
here. 

"  Still,  he  trusted  all  would  agree  with  him  that  further  delay 
should  not  be  suffered,  and  that  this  was  a  peculiarly  appropriate 
period  for  this  action.  The  public  life  of  this  venerable  man  is 
now  Anally  and  fully  closed,  and  it  only  remains  to  make  up  its 
history.  This  act  is  essential  to  make  that  history  what  it  should 
be,  as  well  for  his  country  as  himself;  and,  surely,  if  it  can  be 
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performed  at  a  time  when,  standing  upon  the  border  of  the  grave, 
it  will  soothe  his  worldly  anxieties  and  smooth  his  downward  pas^ 
sage  to  the  tomb,  he  has  not,  and  cannot  have,  an  enemy  here  so 
bitter  as  to  wish  to  delay  the  action.  It  will  not  be  an  objection 
to  this  bill  that  it  was  not  presented  when  this  successful  soldier 
was  at  the  head  of  the  civil  government  of  his  country,  and 
when — man  of  iron  rule  as  his  opponents  charged  that  he  was — 
the  approval  of  the  measure  was  with  him.  What  would  history 
have  said  after  such  an  action  upon  such  a  bill  ?  As  one  of  his 
attached  and  devoted  friends,  Mr.  W.  rejoiced  that  it  did  not 
come  forward  at  that  period.  He  equally  rejoiced  that  no  Con- 
gress of  his  political  friends,  since  his  retirement,  had  originated 
it.  In  either  case,  selfishness  toward  him  or  political  advantage 
toward  his  friends  might  have  been  charged  as  the  moving 
inducement  to  the  measure,  and  the  truth  of  history  might  have 
been  sacrified  to  such  suspicions. 

'^  For  these  reasons,  he  also  rejoiced  that  the  bill  was  here  now, 
and  to  the  magnanimity  of  his  political  opponents  he  chose  to 
submit  its  fata  There  might  be  those  among  them  who  think 
the  General  committed  a  technical  violation  of  the  Constitution 
or  the  law;  but  he  was  sure  there  was  not  one  who  would  doubt 
the  purity  of  his  intentions  or  the  patriotism  of  his  purposes. 
He  was  sure  there  would  not  be  one  who,  whatever  might  be  his 
doubts  upon  the  legal  points,  would  not  approve  of  his  acts, 
under  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  him  and  in  view  of 
the  perils  to  our  common  country  which  it  depended  upon  him 
to  avert.  There  cannot,  then,  be  one  who  will  wish  longer  to 
withhold  this  money  from  him,  or  to  make  the  distinct  expres- 
sion that  his  acts  and  his  services,  whether  within  the  technical 
rules  of  law  or  not,  are  not  entitled  to  the  full  and  cheerful 
approbation  of  a  grateful  country. 

^'  Let  this  interesting  passage  of  our  history  go  to  the  world  in 
its  true  and  proper  light.  Let  every  man  act  as  he  would  have 
acted  when  the  unparalleled  services  of  this  worthy  officer  were 
fresh  before  the  country,  and  lively  in  the  recollection  of  every 
one  of  its  citizens.  He  had  no  disposition  to  question  that  every 
Senator  would  act  from  motives  as  pure,  and  hearts  as  warm^  as 
those  which  governed  him  upon  this  occasion.    He  was  perfectly 
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Bure,  if  he  possessed  the  power  to  impress  upon  the  Senate  the 
emotions  which  swelled  his  bosom,  he  should  have  succeeded  in 
convincing  its  members  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  its  present 
form  was  the  simplest  act  of  justice  to  a  worthy  public  servant, 
and  one  which  could  not  carry  with  it  any  implication  unfavor- 
able to  individuals,  or  to  any  portion  of  the  citizens  of  the  country. 
If  he  could  make  them  look  with  his  eyes,  they  could  not  fail  to 
see  that  the  language  employed,  any  more  than  the  object  con- 
templated, called  for  no  legal  adjudication  either  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  General  or  the  Judge ;  but  merely  assumed  that,  whatever 
was  done  by  the  former,  was  done  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
with  the  best  motives  and  for  its  best  good  ;  and  that  the  country 
approved  his  course,  and  would  bear  him  harmless,  so  far  as 
pecuniary  penalties  were  concerned. 

^*  Still,  it  was  due  to  truth  to  say  that,  when  the  proviso  offered 
by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Henderson]  was 
first  read  to  the  Senate,  he  did  not  discover  any  insurmountable 
objections  against  it ;  but,  after  the  graphic  remarks  of  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Archer]  upon  it,  the  whole 
matter  presented  itself  to  his  mind  in  a  different  light.  Was 
there  not  substance  in  the  suggestion,  that  the  legitimate  con- 
struction of  our  action,  under  the  shape  of  it,  would  be,  ^we 
repay  to  you  the  money  with  reluctance,  and  accompany  our  act 
with.  9L  proteskiTido  to  posterity  against  an  approval  of  your  con- 
duct.' That  he  might  be  well  understood  upon  this  branch  of 
the  case,  also,  he  would  further  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the 
proviso,  as  it  was  now  proposed  to  be  attached  to  the  bill. 

"  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  read  the  proviso  of  Mr. 
Henderson,  as  modified  by  himself,  in  the  following  words, 
vis. : 

*'  '  Provided^  always.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  be  an 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  Congress  as  to  the  legality  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Judge  in  inflicting  the  fine,  or  of  the  want  of  patriotism  or  fidelity 
of  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans ;  but  that  this  act  shall  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  be  an  additional  expression  of  the  sense  of  Congress  of  the  high  con- 
sideration in  which  they  hold  the  achievement  of  Gkn.  Jackson  in  the 
defense  of  New  Orleans,  and  of  the  services  rendered  by  him  and  his  com 
ptnions  In  arms  on  that  memorable  occasion.^ 
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^'  In  its  origiual  shape,  the  proviso  seemed  to  him  to  be  bat  a 
negative  upon  the  idea  that  the  passage  of  the  act  was  intended 
to  pronounce  the  opinion  of  Congress  upon  the  legality,  in  a 
technical  sense,  of  the  acts  of  the  General  or  the  Judge  ;  but 
when  the  honorable  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Barrow]  moved, 
as  an  amendment,  the  words  ^  or  of  the  want  of  patriotism  or 
fidelity  of  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans,'  and  those  words,  so 
moved,  were  accepted  by  the  author  of  the  proviso  [Mr,  Hender- 
son] as  a  modification  of  his  proposition,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  see — he  would  not  say  the  intention,  but  the  effect  of  the 
whole  provision,  as  connected  with  the  bill.  It  was,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  before  referred  to,  to  repay 
the  money,  and  give  a  covered,  but  deep  blow  to  the  reputation 
of  him  for  whose  benefit  the  bill  was  ostensibly  passed.  This 
modification  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  upon  which  the  General 
rested  the  justification  of  his  course.  He  found  an  exposed  and 
wholly  defenseless  city,  and  himself  compelled  to  place  great 
reliance  upon  the  inhabitants  themselves  for  the  force  by  which 
its  defense  was  to  be  attempted.  He  found  further,  or  thought 
he  found,  within  the  city,  persons  who,  if  not  willing  to  take 
open  sides  with  the  advancing  enemy,  were  willing  to  give  that 
enemy  information  of  the  defenseless  condition  of  the  place,  and 
of  the  number  and  character  of  his  force.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, to  convei*t  the  town  into  a  military  encampment,  environ 
it  with  his  faithful  and  vigilant  sentinels,  and  subject  it  to  the 
rigora  of  martial  law,  seemed  to  him  the  only  measures  which 
promised  safety  to  the  persons  and  properties  of  those  for  whose 
defense  he  was  called  to  act.  With  the  decision  and  promptitude 
and  firmness  so  characteristic  of  the  man  and  the  General,  these 
measures  were  adopted,  and  the  city  and  the  country  were 
defended  and  saved.  Such  is  the  sketch  which  history  gives  us 
of  the  memorable  defense  of  New  Orleans ;  and  not  a  doubt  has 
hitherto  been  expressed  of  the  sincerity  of  the  belief  of  the  com- 
manding General  in  the  necessities  which  governed  his  course,  or 
of  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  that  course  under  his  convic- 
tions. Its  strict  legality,  then,  is  immaterial  to  this  action. 
He  was  acting  for  the  public.  His  sound  discretion  was  his  only, 
as  it  was  his  proper  guide;  and  whatever  penalties  and  amerce- 
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ments  were  necessarily  incurred  should  be  paid  by  the  country 
he  so  faithfully  and  successfully  served  —  not  by  him. 

"  Shall  we,  then,  say,  as  a  condition  to  the  repayment  of  this 
fine,  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  his  suspicions — that  all  the 
persons  then  resident  in  that  great  commercial  town  were  patri- 
otic and  faithful  ?  Who  are  to  be  impugned,  if  we  do  not  make 
the  declaration  ?  Those  brave  spirits  who  battled  with  that 
gallant  General,  and  upon  that  field  of  victory  and  of  blood 
proved  their  patriotism  and  fidelity  ?  Those  intrepid  country- 
men of  ours  to  whom,  as  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  Congress,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  voted 
its  warm  and  grateful  thanks  for  their  services  under  Gen. 
Jackson  ?  Are  those  men  to  be  offended  or  injured  by  implica- 
tion, because  we  do  an  act  of  tardy  justice  to  their  worthy 
Creneral?  Do  they  call  upon  us  now  again  to  indorse  their 
patriotism  and  fidelity?  No,  sir;  no.  Cold,  indeed,  to  them 
would  be  our  expressions  of  confidence,  after  the  warm  burst  of 
fraternal  feeling  which  their  bravery  and  good  conduct  drew 
forth  not  merely  from  Congress,  but  from  every  corner  of  the 
country,  when  the  laurels  they  had  won  were  fresh  and  green 
upon  their  brows. 

"  Not  to  protect  them,  therefore,  or  their  sacred  memories,  is 
this  proviso  required ;  and,  as  the  legality  of  the  course  of  the 
Judge  is  not  drawn  in  question,  his  protection  does  not  call 
for  it. 

"  Might  he  not,  then,  respectfully  appeal  to  his  friends  in  the 
majority,  and  ask  if  they  were,  by  any  proper  consideration, 
called  upon  to  adopt  the  proviso  ?  All  these  transactions  have 
long  since  become  matters  of  history ;  and  none  will  question 
that  the  country,  with  one  voice,  approved  of  the  course  of  Gen. 
Jackson  at  the  time,  and  approves  of  it  now.  Will  they,  then, 
permit  political  feelings  and  prejudices,  having  their  origin  in 
events  long  since  arising,  to  influence  their  action  upon  a  question 
like  this  ?  Had  Gen.  Jackson  never  been  in  public  life  since  the 
defense  of  New  Orleans,  do  they  believe  that  a  voice  would  have 
been  raised,  or  a  vote  given,  against  .this  bill  in  its  original  form  ? 
He  was  not  more  exempt  from  political  prejudices  and  partiali- 
ties than  other  men,  and,  as  he  happened  to  be  one  of  the  politi- 
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oal  fiiends  of  that  distinguished  soldier  and  statesman,  it  did  not 
become  him  to  say  hovv"  far  his  friendly  feelings  and  favorable 
opinions  might  influence  his  action  upon  this  measure;  but  he 
could  not  suppress  an  expression  of  the  belief  that,  if  Senators 
could  biing  themselves  to  feel  and  act,  on  this  day,  as  they  would 
have  acted  upon  the  same  day  in  the  year  1816,  it  would  not 
have  been  necessary  to  have  taxed  their  patience  with  a  discus- 
sion in  favor  of  the  bill  before  them,  nor  would  a  divided  vote 
be  seen  upon  its  passage." 
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Chapter  CIV. 

APPORTIONMENT  OP  MEMBERS  OP  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. 

Soon  after  the  returns  of  each  national  census  are  pub- 
lished, Congress,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, passes  an  act  making  a  new  apportionment  of 
members  of  Congress,  declaring  how  many  each  State 
shall  have.  Some  States  formerly  elected  by  general 
ticket  and  some  by  single  districts.  Mr.  Wright  had 
been  twice  elected  to  the  House  in  a  double  district. 
These  questions  were  considered  when  the  new  appor- 
tionment bill  came  up  for  action.  Mr.  Wright  pre- 
sented his  views  in  the  subjoined  remarks,  made  during 
the  running  debate,  which  were  collected  and  published 
on  the  31st  of  May,  1842  : 

^^  Mr.  Wbight  Baid,  his  duty  to  his  State  constrained  him  to 
occupy  an  hour  of  the  time  of  the  Senate  upon  that  portion  of 
the  bill  now  under  consideration,  and,  as  he  knew  how  important 
it  was  that  the  bill  should  be  passed  as  soon  as  possible,  he  was 
glad  that  the  opportunity  was  presented  to  him  to  make  the 
remarks  he  proposed  to  make  at  this  late  hour  of  the  day  —  (three 
and  a  quarter  o'clock,  P.  M.).  He  was  aware  that  Senators  must 
be  fatigued,  and  he  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to  give  an  interest 
to  this  subject  which  would  relieve  their  impatience;  but  he 
hoped  they  would  indulge  him  to  go  on  and  close  what  he  had 
to  say  this  evening. 

''That  he  might  be  clearly  understood,  and  his  suggestions 
have  their  just  weight,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  remind  the 
Senate  that  the  bill  proposed  separate  action  under  two  distinct 
and  wholly  independent  clauses  of  the  Constitution.  The  first 
section  was  intended  to  apportion  the  representation  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 

85 
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the  United  States,  under  the  census  of  1840,  and  the  power  to 
make  the  apportionment  was  found  in  the  second  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  Constitution.     That  section  says: 

*'  *  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  seve- 
ral States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,'  etc. 

^^  And  again : 

"  *■  The  number  of  Representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  30,000 ; 
but  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one  Representative,'  etc. 

*'  The  same  section  of  the  Constitution  requires  a  census  to  be 
taken  at  every  period  of  ten  years ;  as  soon  as  may  be  after  which 
<  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  make  this  apportionment.  It  was 
not,  as  it  would  be  seen,  allowed  to  Congress  to  say  whether  a 
State  should  be  represented,  or  not,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; because  the  Constitution  declares  that  ^each  State  shall 
have  at  least  one  Representative ;'  and  beyond  that,  '  Represen- 
tatives and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to 
their  respective  numbers.'  To  Congress,  then,  it  is  only  left  to 
fix  the  number  of  members  in  that  House  to  which  each  State 
shall  be  entitled,  for  every  period  of  ten  years,  by  fixing  upon  the 
number  of  the  representative  population  for  which  a  member 
shall  be  elected.  That  number,  or  ratio,  is  within  the  open  dis- 
cretion of  Congress,  beyond  the  single  limit  imposed  in  the  Con- 
stitution, that  '  the  number  of  Representatives  shall  not  exceed 
one  for  every  30,000.'  Congress,  however,  cannot  vary  the  num- 
ber of  members  to  which  any  State  will  be  entitled,  under  the 
ratio  it  shall  establish ;  but  the  right  of  every  State  to  such  a 
number  of  Representatives,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
that  ratio  and  its  representative  population  will  give  to  it,  is  a 
positive  constitutional  right,  and  attaches  instantly  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  the  apportionment  law.  Nor  can  Congress,  by  any  pro- 
vision in  that  law,  or  by  any  other  act  which  it  can  constitution- 
ally perform,  render  that  right  doubtful  or  contingent  It  is  not 
a  right  resting  upon  the  act  of  Congress,  or  growing  out  of  it, 
but  one  which  rests  upon,  and  grows  out  of,  the  Constitution 
itself ;  and  the  apportionment  law  only  defines  its  extent,  for  the 
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given  term  of  ten  years,  when  another  enumeration  of  the  people 
will  call  for  another  apportionment. 

^'He  entreated  Senators  to  keep  this  idea  in  their  minds;  for 
it  would  be  found  important  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  second  section  of  the  bill,  which  last 
provisions  it  was  his  exclusive  object  to  discuss  upon  the  present 
occasion.  They  were  originated  under  an  entirely  different  and 
wholly  independent  clause  of  the  Constitution  —  the  fourth  sec- 
tion of  the  first  article.    It  was  in  these  words : 

*'  *  The  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and 
Representatiyes  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof; 
but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter  such  regulations, 
except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators.' 

"This  provision  of  the  Constitution  does  not  relate  to  the 
right  of  the  respective  States  to  their  proper  representations  in 
*  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  to  the  '  times,  places  and  man- 
ner '  of  electing  those  Representatives ;  the  right  of  each  State 
to  a  particular  and  ascertained  representation  being  first  fixed 
under  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution  before  referred  to.  He 
would  repeat,  then,  that  the  right  o£  the  States  to  their  propor- 
tionate number  of  Representatives  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  not  a  right  conferred  by  any  law  of  Congress,  but  by 
the  Constitution  itself;  and,  being  defined  as  to  its  extent,  for 
every  given  period  of  ten  years,  by  the  proper  apportionment  bill, 
immediately  attached  as  a  positive  constitutional  right,  above 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  Congress. 

"  It  might,  and  probably  would,  be  said  that,  though  the  Con- 
stitution itself  conferred  the  right  to  the  representation,  it  did 
not  prescribe  the  rules  and  regulations  for  its  exercise,  and,  until 
they  should  be  prescribed  by  competent  constitutional  authority, 
and  be  complied  with,  the  right,  if  it  did  exist,  could  not  be  exer- 
cised. To  this  he  would  answer  that,  however  much  force  and 
truth  there  might  be  in  this  remark,  it  would  not  be  contended 
that  rules  and  regulations  assumed  to  be  made  for  the  exercise 
of  this  invaluable  right,  which  should  be  calculated  to  defeat  the 
right  itself,  could  be  valid  and  binding  either  upon  the  States  or 
the  people. 

**  Here  rested  the  importance  of  the  distinction  which  he  had 
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attempted  to  point  out,  and  whioh  he  again  entreated  Seuatom 
to  keep  carefully  in  their  minds;  for,  if  he  had  not  deceived  him- 
self, he  should  be  able  to  show  that  the  legislation  now  proposed 
in  the  second  section  of  this  bill,  if  it  could  be  made  effective  at 
all,  must  be  made  so  by  a  defeat  of  the  right  itself. 

"  Propositions  upon  this  subject  were  before  the  Senate  in  a 
double  form,  as  its  committee  had  differed  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  recommended  an  amendment  of  the  section 
as  it  came  from  that  body.  The  section,  as  it  passed  the  House, 
was  in  the  following  words : 

*'  *  Sbo.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  in  every  case,  when  a  State  is 
entitled  to  more  than  one  Representatiye,  the  number  to  which  each  State 
shall  be  entitled  under  this  apportionment  shall  be  elected  by  districts,  com- 
posed of  contiguous  territory,  equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  Represen- 
tatives to  which  said  State  may  be  entitled  —  no  one  district  electing  more 
than  one  Representative/ 

'*  This  was  the  provision  sent  in  from  the  House  in  connection 
with  this  apportionment  bill,  and  was  the  provision  in  the  bill 
to  which  it  was  his  present  object  most  strongly  to  object,  as 
being,  in  his  judgment,  wholly  indefensible,  both  in  piinciple  and 
as  a  measure  of  expediency. 

"  This  provision  is  proffered  as  an  exercise  of  the  power  granted 
to  Congress  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution, before  quoted.  And  what  is  the  material  language  of 
that  grant  of  power?  That  the  times,  places  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  Representatives  in  Congress  shcUl  be  pre- 
scribed in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  ;  but  that 
Congress  maf/y  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter  such  regulations. 
Why  this  form  of  expression  —  the  State  Legislature  shall  pre- 
scribe the  rules  for  holding  these  elections;  but  Congress  may 
make  them,  or  Congress  may  alter  them  ?  What  is  the  fair  inter- 
pretation of  the  language  and  spirit  of  the  provision  ?  The  duty 
is  imposed  upon  the  State  Legislature  in  the  most  direct  and 
unequivocal  terms;  while  the  mere  option  to  act,  or  not  to  act, 
in  the  matter,  is  given  to  Congress.  Why  was  the  provision 
thus  framed  ? 

"  The  honorable  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Huntington] 
had  aided  him  to  furnish  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  plain  and 
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simple  answer  to  these  inquiries.  He  had  said  that  the  great 
reason  for  conferring  the  power  upon  Congress,  whicK  is  confer- 
red by  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  was  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  this  government  to  preserve  itself.  That,  unquestionably,  was 
the  great  and  controlling  reason  for  giving  to  Congress  the  author- 
ity to  '  make '  these  regulations.  The  Legislature  of  a  State,  or 
the  Legislatures  of  a  number  of  States,  might  neglect  to  prescribe 
the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  these  elections ;  or  they 
might  refuse  to  make  then^;  and  thus  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
the  people  of  their  respective  States  to  be  represented  in  Congress; 
and  if  these  neglects,  or  this  disaffection,  should  extend  to  a 
majority  of  the  States,  and  there  was  no  power  in  Congress  to 
remedy  the  defect,  it  might  be  impossible  to  form  a  Congress, 
and  the  government  itself  might  be,  in  that  way,  dissolved.  Inva- 
sion, insurrection  or  other  cause  might  put  it  out  of  the  power 
of  a  State  Legislature  to  prescribe  those  regulations,  and  the 
same  consequences  might  follow.  Hence  the  grant  of  the  power 
to  Congress  to  make  the  regulations. 

""  The  power  is  also  given  to  Congress  to  ^  alter '  the  regulations 
which  the  Legislature  of  a  State  may  make  —  and  why  ?  Because 
the  Legislature  of  a  State,  from  disaffected  feeling  or  other 
cause,  might  make  regulations  subversive  of  the  principle  of  fair 
and  equal  representation,  impracticable  as  to  time,  unreasonable 
as  to  place,  odious  as  to  manner,  or  otherwise  subversive  of  those 
popular  rights  intended  to  be  secured  by  the  Constitution  —  and 
by  this  provision,  as  a  most  essential  part  of  it.  Hence  the  pro- 
priety, from  abundant  caution,  of  giving  Congress  the  power  to 
'  alter '  the  regulations  made  by  the  States,  as  well  as  to  '  make ' 
regulations  where  none  were  made  by  the  States. 

"  In  these  views  all  must  agree,  for  they  flow  naturally  and 
necessarily  from  the  subject-matters  to  which  the  grants  of  power 
relate;  and  their  correctness  is  confirmed  by  all  cotemporaneous 
expositions  of  the  objects  and  purposes  of  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution. 

^^  When,  then,  according  to  a  fair  construction  of  the  language 
and  spirit  of  the  provision,  should  Congress  exert  this  power, 
which  it  'may'  exert,  or  it  may  not  exert,  at  its  discretion? 
Most  clearly,  when  a  case  arises  such  as  was  in  the  contemplation 
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of  the  framera  of  the  ConstitutioD,  and  not  till  then.  When  a 
State  shall  refuse  to  prescribe  rules  as  to  the  times,  places  and 
manner  of  holding  elections  for  Representatives  in  Congress; 
when  a  State  shall  neglect  to  prescribe  such  rules ;  when,  from 
invasion,  insurrection  or  other  cause,  a  State  cannot  prescribe 
them;  or  when  the  rules  prescribed  by  a  State  shall  be  subversive 
of  the  rights  of  the  people  to  a  fair  and  equal  representation, 
such  as  the  Constitution  intended  to  secure  to  them,  either 
through  the  action  of  their  respective  Legislatures,  or  by  the 
direct  action  of  Congress  itself.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  fair 
intendment  of  this  section  of  the  Constitution  would  seem  to 
him  to  call  upon  Congress  for  an  exertion  of  its  high  powers. 
Was  not  this  the  plain  and  fair  exposition  of  the  language  and 
spirit  of  the  provision  ?    It  seemed  to  him  to  be  unquestionable. 

^^  In  this  impression  he  was  more  than  confirmed  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  several  State  conventions  which  adopted,  ratified 
and  confii-med  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  although 
it  would  be  somewhat  tedious  to  the  Senate,  the  importance  of 
the  question  would  compel  him  to  make  extensive  references  to 
these  proceedings.  He  would  read  from  a  book  which  he  had 
obtained  from  the  library,  labeled  *  Journal  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention,' and  would  refer  to  the  proceedings  of  the  States  in  the 
order  in  which  he  found  them  in  the  volume.  These  references 
would  show  that  our  vigilant  fathers  of  the  Revolution  —  the 
men  whose  toil  and  blood  had  won,  in  hard-fought  fields,  the 
liberty  which  it  was  their  object  to  secure  and  perpetuate  —  had 
not  overlooked  this  delicate  and  important  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution, when  they  were  called  together,  in  the  conventions  of 
the  States,  to  assent  to  and  adopt  that  instrument  as  the  charter 
for  the  common  government  of  their  country;  that  they  had  not 
failed  to  see  the  claims  to  federal  power  which  might  be  insti- 
tuted under  it;  and  that,  in  an  entire  majority  of  the  then  States, 
they  had  omitted  no  guard  against  an  encroachment  upon  the 
just  powers  and  rights  of  the  States,  such  as  that  now  attempted, 
short  of  the  entire  rejection  of  the  instrument  itself.  Indeed,  it 
will  appear  that  one  of  the  number  did,  for  this  and  other  causes, 
in  its  first  convention,  refuse  to  adopt  the  Constitution  itself. 

^^He  would  proceed  to  the  references;  and  first  in  order,  as  it 
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was  then  among  the  firet  in  popalation,  patriotic  ardor,  and 
Bound  principles  of  government,  came  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
Upon  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  its  convention  put  upon 
their  record  the  following  proceedings: 

** '  The  convention  do,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  following  altera- 
tions and  provisions  be  introduced  into  the  said  Constitution : 

**  *  Sec.  3.  That  Congress  do  not  exercise  the  powers  vested  in  them  by 
the  fourth  section  of  the  first  article,  but  in  cases  when  a  State  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  to  make  the  regulations  therein  mentioned,  or  shall  make  regula- 
tions subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  people  to  a  free  and  equal  representa- 
tion in  Congress,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution.' 

^^Thus  having  expressed  its  sense  of  what  the  Constitution 
should  be  upon  this  point,  the  convention  of  this  noble  State 
went  further,  and  left  upon  its  record,  as  a  part  of  its  ratification 
of  that  instrument,  a  lasting  instruction  to  those  who  should 
thereafter  i*epresent  it  in  Congress,  in  the  following  language: 

*'  *  And  the  convention  do,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
this  commonwealth,  enjoin  it  upon  their  Representatives  in  Congress,  at  aU 
timetj  until  the  alterations  and  provisions  aforesaid  shall  have  been  con- 
sidered, agreeably  to  the  fifth  article  of  the  said  Constitution,  to  exert  all 
their  influence  and  use  all  reasonable  and  legal  methods,  to  obtain  a  ratifi- 
cation of  the  said  alterations  and  provisions,  in  such  manner  as  is  provided 
in  the  said  article.' 

"Next  in  order  he  found  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  and  a 
part  of  the  record  of  her  convention,  which  adopted  the  Consti- 
tution for  her  and  for  her  people,  is  in  the  following  words: 

'*  *  And  whereas,  it  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  reserved 
to  the  several  States,  and  the  freedom  of  the  people,  under  the  operations 
of  a  general  government,  that  the  right  of  prescribing  the  manner,  time 
and  places  of  holding  the  elections  to  the  federal  Legislature  should  be 
forever  inseparably  annexed  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  several  States  :  This 
convention  doth  declare,  that  the  same  ought  to  retiiain  to  all  posterity,  a 
perpetual  and  fundamental  right  in  the  local,  exclusive  of  the  interference 
of  the  general  government,  except  in  cases  where  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  perform  and  fulfill  the  same,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  the  said  Constitution.' 

^^  The  same  jealous  vigilance  for  the  rights  of  the  States  and 
the  people  induced  this  convention  to  place  upon  its  record  the 
following  enduring  instruction  to  its  Representatives  in  Congress, 
viz.: 
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*'  '  Beioked,  That  it  is  a  standinff  instruction  to  all  such  delegates  as  may 
hereafter  be  elected  to  represent  this  State  in  the  general  gorerument,  to 
exert  their  utmost  abilities  and  influence  to  effect  an  alteration  of  the  Con- 
stitution conformably  to  the  aforegoing  resolutions.' 

'^  The  patriotic  State  of  New  Hampshire  follows  next  in  the 
order  of  the  States  whose  conventions  made  this  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  Constitution  the  subject  of  construction,  or  proposed 
amendment,  or  both ;  and  upon  her  record  are  found  the  follow- 
ing entries  pertinent  to  this  matter: 

**  'The  convention  do  therefore  recommend  that  the  following  altera- 
tions and  provisions  be  introduced  into  the  said  Constitution : 

'*  '  Sec  8.  That  Congress  do  not  exercise  the  powers  vested  in  them  by 
the  fourth  section  of  the  first  article,  but  in  cases  when  a  State  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  to  make  the  regulations  therein  mentioned,  or  shall  make  regula- 
tions subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  people  to  a  free  and  equal  representa- 
tion in  Congress;  nor  shall  Congress  in  any  case  make  regulations  contrary 
to  a  free  and  equal  representation. 

"  *  And  the  convention  do,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
this  State,  enjoin  it  upon  their  Representatives  in  Congress,  at  all  UmeSy  until 
the  alterations  and  provisions  aforesaid  have  been  considered  agreeably  to 
the  fifth  article  of  the  said  Constitution,  to  exert  all  their  influence  and  use 
all  reasonable  and  legal  methods  to  obtain  a  ratification  of  the  s^d  altera- 
tions and  provisions,  in  such  manner  as  is  provided  in  the  said  article.' 

"The  wise  and  patriotic  vigilance  which  peculiarly  character- 
ized the  State  of  Virginia,  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
in  1776,  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  in  1787,  did  not  pei^ 
mit  her  convention  to  overlook  this  grant  of  power  in  that  instru- 
ment, or  to  fail  to  place  upon  its  record  its  sense  of  what  it  was 
in  practice  and  what  it  should  be  made  in  language.  The 
amendment  proposed  by  that  convention  upon  this  point  is 
found  upon  that  record  in  the  following  words,  viz. : 

"  *  Sec  16.  The  Congress  shall  not  alter,  modify  or  interfere  in  the  times, 
places  or  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and  RepresentaUves,  or 
either  of  them,  except  when  the  Legislature  of  any  State  shall  neglect, 
refuse  or  be  disabled  by  invasion  or  rebellion  to  prescribe  the  same.* 

"  And  to  secure,  so  far  as  the  action  and  voice  of  that  State 
should  be  concerned,  a  practical  action  under  this  clause,  in  con- 
formity with  what  the  convention  considered  it  in  spirit,  and 
thought  it  ought  to  be  made  in  terms,  they  further  placed  upon 
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that  same  record,  and  made  a  part  of  their  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  the  following  perpetual  instruction  to  the  future 
Representatives  from  the  State  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  viz.: 

^  *  And  the  convention  do,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  people  of  this 
commonwealth,  enjoin  it  upon  their  Representatives  in  Congress  to  exert 
all  their  influence  and  use  all  reasonable  and  legal  methods  to  obtain  a  rati- 
fication of  the  foregoing  alterations  and  provisions,  in  the  manner  provided 
by  the  fifth  article  of  the  said  Constitution ;  and,  in  all  congressional  laws  to 
be  passed  in  the  meantime,  to  conform  to  the  tpirii  of  these  amendments,  as 
far  as  the  said  Constitution  will  admit.' 

"  Such  was  the  language  of  the  '  Old  Dominion '  touching  this 
power  and  its  exercise,  placed  upon  record  by  the  very  men  who 
prominently  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

"  His  own  State  came  next  in  the  order,  and  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  her  convention  upon  this  important  point  he  referred  with 
pride  and  pleasure.  New  York  was  not  then  a  large  State,  in 
the  comparison;  and  yet  the  cautious  jealousy  of  her  statesmen 
against  this  wanton  exercise  of  federal  power  over  her  local  elec- 
tions was  not  the  less  because  she.  had,  at  that  day,  the  less  to 
fear  and  to  lose  from  the  assumption.  Her  record  is  more  full, 
as  to  this  grant  of  power,  than  that  of  any  other  State,  as  her 
convention  seem  to  have  designed  to  set  up  every  guard  against 
an  abuse  of  its  exercise.  They,  therefore,  in  express  terms,  first 
put  their  construction  upon  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  as  they 
found  it,  in  the  followiug  language,  to  wit: 

"  '  That  nothing  contained  in  the  said  Constitution  is  to  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  Legislature  of  any  State  from  passing  laws,  at  its  discretion, 
from  time  to  time,  to  divide  such  State  into  conveTdeTU  districts,  and  to 
apportion  its  Representatives  to  and  amongst  such  districts.' 

'^  A  careless  reading  of  this  construction  of  the  clause  might 
produce  the  impression  that  it  is  in  consonance  with  the  legisla- 
tion now  proposed;  but  he  should  show  to  the  Senate  that  this 
section  of  the  bill,  if  passed  into  a  law,  would  be  a  palpable  vio- 
lation of  the  construction,  both  in  principle  and  practice.  In 
principle,  because  if  Congress  can  order  the  State  to  make  single 
districts,  it  can,  by  the  same  authority,  order  it  to  elect  by  gene- 
ral ticket  and  make  no  districts  at  all;  or  to  make  all  the  districts 
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donble  or  treble,  or  so  as  to  elect  any  namber  into  which  the  dele* 
gation  of  a  State  can  be  divided.  In  practice,  because  that  State 
at  least  cannot  make  *  convenient  districts,'  in  the  language  of  the 
convention,  and  make  them  all  single. 

*'  After  placing  their  constructions  upon  the  different  portions 
of  the  Constitution,  the  convention  of  New  Fork  proceeded  to 
make  their  ratification  of  the  instrument  in  the  following  cau- 
tious and  guarded  language,  viz. : 

"  '  Under  these  impressions,  and  declaring  that  the  rights  aforesaid  cannot 
be  abridged  or  violated,  and  that  the  explanations  aforesaid  are  consistent 
with  tlie  said  Constitution ;  and  in  confidence  that  the  amendments  which 
shall  have  been  proposed  to  the  said  Constitution  will  receive  an  early  and 
mature  consideration :  We,  the  said  delegates,  in  the  name  and  in  the  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  by  these  presents  assent  to 
and  ratify  the  said  Constitution.  In  full  confidence,  nevertheless,  that  until 
a  convention  shall  be  called  and  convened,  for  proposing  amendments  to 
the  said  Constitution,'  •  *  *  •  *  «that  the  Congress 
will  not  make  or  alter  any  regulation  in  this  State,  respecting  the  times 
places  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  or  Representatives, 
unless  the  Legislature  of  this  State  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  laws  or 
regulations  for  the  purpose,  or  from  any  circumstance  be  incapable  of 
making  the  same;  and  that,  in  those  cases,  such  power  will  only  be  exercised 
until  the  Legislature  of  this  State  shall  make  provision  in  the  premises.' 

"  Could  guards  and  cautions  have  been  more  full  or  more  expli- 
cit? In  the  first  place,  the  convention  construe  the  clause  con- 
taining the  grant  of  power.  Then  they  declare  that  the  rights 
of  the  State,  as  they  have  defined  them,  cannot  be  'abridged  or 
violated;'  that  their  explanations  are  consistent  with  the  Consti- 
tution itself,  and  that  they  ratify  the  instrument  *  under  these 
impressions.'  They  then  proceed  to  make  the  ratification,  'in 
full  confidence,  nevertheless,'  *  that  the  Congress  will  not  make 
or  alter  any  regulation  in  this  State  respecting  the  times,  places 
and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  or  Representatives,' 
unless  the  Legislature  of  the  State  shall  neglect  or  refuse  or  be 
unable  to  make  laws  or  regulations  for  the  purpose,  and  then 
only  until  the  Legislature  shall  act. 

"The  convention  of  New  York,  however,  did  not  stop  here. 
After  all  these  guards  against  the  very  encroachment  of  federal 
power  now  threatened,  they  proceeded  to   spread  upon  their 
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record  this  perpetual  instmotion  to  the  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress from  the  State,  to  wit: 

*'  *  And  the  conyention  do,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  enjoin  upon  their  Representatives  in  the  Congress  to 
exert  all  their  influence  and  use  all  reasonable  means  to  obtain  a  ratifica- 
tion of  the  following  amendments  to  the  said  Constitution,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  therein ;  and^  in  aU  knes  io  be  paned  by  Congress  in  ihs  mearUime,  to 
eonform  to  the  ipirit  of  the  ioid  amendments,  <u  far  a»  the  Constitution  wiU 
admit,' 

"Then  follow  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  conyention, 
and  upon  this  point  their  proposition  was  in  this  language,  viz. : 

"  *  That  the  Congress  shall  not  make  or  alter  any  regulation,  in  any  State, 
respecting  the  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators 
or  Representatives,  unless  the  Legislature  of  such  State  shall  ueglect  or 
refuse  to  make  laws  or  regulations  for  the  purpose,  or  from  any  circum- 
stance be  incapable  of  making  the  same;  and  then  only  until  the  Legisla- 
ture of  such  State  shall  make  provision  in  the  premises ;  provided  that 
Congress  may  prescribe  the  time  for  the  election  of  Representatives.' 

"Thus  elaborately  and  minutely  did  the  State  convention  of 
New  York,  which  ratified  and  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  that  State,  endeavor  to  protect  the  people  they 
represented  from  this  encroachment  upon  their  rights  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  under  color  of  that  instrument. 
Thus  jealous  were  they  of  this  highest  and  dearest  right  of  that 
people,  —  the  right  to  be  represented  in  their  own  way,  and  in 
the  manner  pointed  out  by  their  own  laws,  in  the  popular  branch 
of  the  national  Legislature. 

"  The  convention  of  North  Carolina  declined  to  adopt  the  fede- 
ral Constitution  in  1787,  on  account  of  the  many  objections  they 
found  in  the  instrument,  the  most  of  which  arose  from  their  jeal- 
ousy of  the  grasping  and  centralizing  tendencies  of  the  federal 
powers  conferred.  Among  many  others,  this  provision  did 
not  escape  the  attention  of  that  assemblage  of  wisdom  and 
patriotism.  Rejecting  the  Constitution  in  its  then  form,  as  they 
did,  they  could  not,  of  course,  after  the  example  of  the  other 
States  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  instruct  the  future 
Representatives  from  the  State  under  it ;  because,  as  to  them,  it 
was  to  be  no  Constitution,  and  there  was  to  be  no  representation 
and  no  government  under  it.     Hence  they  took  the  only  course 
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which  was  left  for  them,  and  proposed  amendments  in  detail 
The  whole  number  of  amendments,  so  proposed  by  the  conven- 
tion of  North  Carolina,  was  twenty-five;  the  seventeenth  of  which 
is  upon  this  point,  and  in  the  following  language,  to  wit: 

**  *  Sec.  17.  That  Congrefis  shall  not  alter,  modify  or  interfere  in  the 
times,  places  or  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, or  either  of  them,  except  when  the  Legislature  of  any  State  shall  neg- 
lect, refuse  or  be  disabled,  by  invasion  or  rebellion,  to  prescribe  the  same.* 

''  Thus  was  added  the  expression  of  six  out  of  the  thirteen  then 
States,  substantially  to  the  same  effect,  in  relation  to  this  grant 
of  power  —  namely,  that  Congi-ess  should  not  act  under  it,  in 
conflict  with  the  action  of  the  States,  when  that  action  should  be 
in  accordance  with  public  liberty  and  a  free  and  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  people,  but  only  when  a  State  should  neglect,  or 
refuse,  or  be  unable  to  act,  or  should  so  act  as  to  impair  or 
destroy  the  vital  right  of  representation  reserved  to  the  people 
of  the  State. 

'^  Rhode  Island  had  not  yet  come  into  the  Union,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution ;  but  when  she  did  come,  it  was  with  all 
the  cautions  upon  this  point  which  had  marked  the  action  of  the 
six  States  before  referred  to.  The  record  of  the  convention  of 
the  people  of  this  State  shows  the  following  entries  touching  this 
delicate  and  important  right,  viz.  : 

*•''  *■  We«  the  said  delegates^  in  the  name  and  in  the  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  do  by  these  presents 
assent  to  and  ratify  the  said  Constitution.  In  full  confidence,  nevertheless, 
that  until  the  amendments  hereafter  proposed  and  undermentioned  shall  be 
agreed  to  and  ratified,  pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  fifth  article,*  *  •  • 
*  the  Congress  will  not  make  or  alter  any  regulation  in  this  State  respecting 
the  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  or  Represen- 
tatives, unless  the  Legislature  of  this  State  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make 
laws  or  regulations  for  the  purpose,  or  from  any  circumstance  be  incapable 
of  making  the  same ;  and  that  in  those  cases  such  power  will  only  be  exercised 
until  the  Legislature  of  this  State  shall  make  provision  in  the  premises.' 

'*  To  this  literal  condition  of  ratification  was  added  the  follow- 
ing permanent  instruction  to  all  future  Representatives  from  that 
State  in  Congress,  viz. : 

"  *  And  the  conveDtion  do,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  enjoin  it  upon  their 
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Senators  and  Repreeentative  or  RepresentaUves,  which  may  be  elected  to 
represent  this  State  in  Congress,  to  exert  all  their  influence  and  use  all 
reasonable  means  to  obtain  a  ratification  of  the  following  amendments  to 
the  said  Constitution,  in  the  manner  prescribed  therein ;  and,  in  all  laws  to 
be  paued  by  the  Congress  in  the  meantime^  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  said 
amendments,  as  far  as  the  Constitution  will  admit.* 

'*  Succeeding  this  definite  instruction  was  the  following  distinct 
amendment,  proposed  to  the  clause  now  under  consideration,  to 
wit: 

** '  Sec.  2.  That  Congress  shall  not  alter,  modify  or  interfere  in  the  times, 
places  or  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives,  or 
either  of  them,  except  when  the  Legislature  of  any  State  shall  neglect, 
refuse  or  be  disabled,  by  invasion  or  rebellion,  to  prescribe  the  same,  or  in 
ease  when  the  provision  made  by  ths  State  is  so  imperfect  as  that  no  eonsequerU 
eHeeUon  is  had  ;  and  then  only  until  the  Legislature  of  such  State  shall  make 
provision  in  the  premises.' 

'*  This  adds  the  seventh  to  the  list  of  States  which,  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  contended  against  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
be  exercised  —  making  an  entire  majority  of  'the  old  thirteen,' 
which  either  denied  the  existence  of  the  power  itself,  or  remon- 
strated against  its  exercise  in  this  form,  and  which  sought,  by 
all  the  means  in  their  power,  short  of  an  actqial  amendment  of  the 
instrument,  to  guard  their  people  against  this  encroachment. 

"  So  much  for  the  cotemporaneous  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution upon  this  particular  point,  from  those  whose  peculiar  duty 
it  was  made  to  put  a  construction  upon  it,  under  the  highest  of 
all  possible  responsibilities  —  from  those  who  were  most  compe- 
tent to  construe  it  correctly  and  truly  —  from,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  its  own  framers.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut [Mr.  Huntington]  had  read  from  the  debates,  in  these 
several  conventions,  to  show  the  true  construction  of  this  grant 
of  power.  That  presented  the  evidence  of  the  individual 
opinions  of  individual  men.  He  had  preferred  a  resoit  to  the 
opinions  of  the  conventions  to  which  the  views  and  arguments 
and  eloquence  of  those  individuals  were  addressed.  The  Senator 
had  drawn  his  testimony  from  the  discussions — he  from  the 
results  of  those  discussions.  The  Senator  had  taken  the  speeches 
—  he,  the  votes,  the  doings,  the  records  of  the  conventions.     The 
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latter  were  certainly  conclusive  of  the  question  in  a  majority  of 
the  States. 

^^  He  was  prepared  to  hear  it  said  that  the  various  amendments 
proposed  to  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  to  which  he  had 
made  reference,  were  so  many  concessions  that  the  power  now 
contended  for,  and  attempted  to  be  exercised,  was  there,  and  that 
these  conventions  wished  to  get  rid  of  it.  A  fair  reading  of  the 
records  would  not  sustain  this  remark,  made  in  these  terms.  The 
power  claimed,  so  far  as  Congress  is  concerned,  is  not  a  duty 
imposed,  but  a  liberty  granted.  The  States  ahaU  prescribe,  but 
Congress  may  make  or  alter.  This  is  the  structure  of  the  grant, 
and  the  expressions  of  the  conventions  go  to  show  the  sense  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  as- to  the  occasions  upon  which 
Congress  may  make  and  alter,  within  the  spirit  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  the  intentions  of  its  framers. 

'^  Still  he  begged  Senators  distinctly  to  understand  him.  He 
did  not  refer  to  these  proceedings  to  disprove  the  technical  exist- 
ence of  the  power,  under  the  language  used,  but  to  show  when, 
and  when  only,  a  majority  of  the  then  States  understood  that  Con- 
gress could  exercise  the  libeity  conferred  upon  it  without  a  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  provision,  and  of  the  intentions  of  those 
who  framed  and  those  who  adopted  it.  The  duty  is  imposed  upon 
the  States  —  the  liberty  conferred  upon  Congress ;  and  when  the 
States  shall  neglect,  or  refuse,  or  be  unable  to  pei*form  the  duty, 
or  shall  so  perform  it  as  to  impair  or  defeat  the  right  reserved 
to  the  people,  and  to  secure  the  free  and  fair  exercise  of  which 
the  duty  is  imposed,  then,  and  only  then,  in  the  opinions  of  the 
conventions  of  these  seven  States,  should  Congress  interfere,  or 
can  it  interfere,  within  the  fair  spirit  of  the  grant.  And  the 
wise  apprehension  and  patriotic  fear  that  the  language  might  be 
claimed  to  cover  a  much  broader  exercise  of  power  over  these 
elections  must  manifestly  have  given  rise  to  these  various  pro- 
posed amendments  of  the  clause.  They  may  not,  therefore,  be 
fairly  considered  as  admissions  of  the  existence  of  the  power 
now  attempted  to  be  exercised,  so  much  as. practical  construc- 
tions of  the  grant  of  power  under  which  this  exercise  is  attempted 
to  be  justified. 

'^  The  position,  however,  upon  which  he  desired  mainly  to  rest 
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his  argament  was  this:  If  the  power  be  claimed  for  Congress 
without  limitation  or  condition,  and  irrespective  of  the  action  or 
nou-action  of  the  State  Legislatures,  and  it  be  proposed  that 
Congress  shall  exercise  it,  that  exercise  by  Congress  must  be 
independent  of  State  legislation,  so  far  as  to  enable  the  people 
of  the  States  to  avail  themselves  of  their  constitutional  right  to 
elect  Representatives  under  the  regulations  made,  without  the  aid 
of  further  State  laws ;  because  Congress  has  not  the  right,  and 
does  not  possess  the  constitutional  power,  to  command  the  State 
Legislatures  to  pass  any  law  whatever,  much  less  to  direct  the 
form  of  the  laws  which  they  shall  pass. 

''  This  position  he  could  not  suppose  would  be,  for  a  moment, 
controverted.  It  was  the  great  principle  upon  which  the  federal 
Constitution  was  formed,  and  constituted  the  principal  and  lead- 
ing reason  for  changing  the  federal  government  from  the  old 
Articles  of  Confederation  to  the  constitutional  form.  The  con- 
federation acted  only  upon  the  States,  as  bodies  politic,  and  not 
at  all  upon  the  people  which  composed  the  States.  They  could 
only  be  reached  through  the  State  Legislatures,  acting  in  con- 
formity with  the  high  behests  of  the  Congress,  and  to  carry  out 
its  decrees.  That  system  was  found  wholly  inefficient,  as  the 
State  Legislatures  did  not,  and  would  not,  act  at  all,  when  called 
upon  to  pass  laws  unpalatable  to  themselves,  or  to  the  people 
whom  they  represented. 

"  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  form  of  government  which  would 
enable  the  federal  authorities,  so  far  as  their  defined  and  speci- 
fied powers  should  extend,  to  reach  the  people,  and  act  directly 
upon,  and  with,  and  for  them,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
State  Legislatures  or  other  State  agencies.  This  form  of  a 
federal  government  was  intended  to  be  secured,  and  was  secured, 
by  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  since  its 
adoption,  and  the  organization  of  the  government  under  it,  there 
has  been,  and  is,  no  instance  in  which  Congress  is  compelled  to 
exert  any  one  of  its  constitutional  powers  by  and  through  the 
legislation  of  the  States,  or  in  which  Congress  has  the  right  to 
command  that  action  for  any  purpose. 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  acts  directly  upon  the 
State  Legislatures,  in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  both  by  way  of  lim- 
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iting  and  restraining^  and  by  conferring  power,  in  the  very  same 
manner  that  it  acts  upon  Congress  in  the  same  directions.  Bat  the 
powers  given  to  the  State  Legislatures,  and  the  duties  enjoined 
upon  them  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  are  held 
under  that  instrument,  and  directed  by  it,  as  independently  as 
are  similar  powers  and  duties  given  to,  or  enjoined  upon,  Con- 
gress by  the  same  Constitution  ;  and  Congress  can  no  more 
enlarge  or  diminish  the  powers  thus  conferred  upon  the  State 
Legislatui*es,  or  direct  or  control  the  perf  oi*mance  of  the  duties  so 
enjoined  upon  those  legislative  bodies,  than  it  can  enlarge  or 
diminish  the  powers  conferred,  in  the  same  manner,  upon  itself, 
or  direct  and  control  the  performance  of  the  duties  constitutionally 
enjoined  upon  its  successors.  The  action  of  either  is  independent, 
beyond  the  limits  imposed  by  the  Constitution  itself ;  and  neither 
can  contract  or  extend  those  limits,  either  for  itself  or  for  the  other, 
where  the  Constitution  has  not  done  it.  Take  the  precise  case 
under  discussion,  as  one  as  happily  calculated  as  any  other  to 
illustrate  the  truth  of  these  positions. 

'*  '  The  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and 
RepresentatiTes  thatt  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof.' 

^'  This  is  the  grant  of  power  to  the  States  in  the  words  of  the 
Constitution.  It  is  an  imperious  duty  enjoined,  but  wholly  sub- 
ject to  legislative  discretion  as  to  the  manner  of  its  performance. 
The  Legislature  may  prescribe  that  the  Representatives  to  which 
the  State  is  entitled  shall  be  elected  by  general  ticket,  or  by 
single  districts,  or  by  any  other  subdivisions  of  the  territory  and 
population  of  the  State  it  may  please ;  and  no  power  on  earth 
can  constitutionally  interfere  to  restrain,  or  control,  or  direct,  its 
action  in  these  respects.  If  it  act  at  all,  under  any  given  branch 
of  this  power,  either  as  to  the  '  times,'  '  places,'  or  '  manner '  of 
holding  these  elections,  it  must  be  permitted  to  act  according  to 
the  constitutional  grant  of  power  —  and  that  is,  according  to  its 
discretion. 

''  Would  it  be  said  that  the  Legislature  of  a  State  might  so  act, 
in  presciibing  these  regulations,  as  to  impair,  or  even  to  defeat 
and  destroy,  the  very  right,  the  exercise  of  which  is  to  be  regu- 
lated —  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  State  to  a  fair  and  equal 
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representation  in  the  Honse  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States?  He  would  answer,  so  might  the  same 
Legislature  neglect  or  refuse  to  prescribe  regulations  at  all ;  and 
either  would  be  equally  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  obliga- 
tion enjoined  ;  because  that  obligation  is  not  only  to  act,  but  so 
to  act  as  to  secure  this  great  light  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
and  render  it  available  to  them.  Tet  it  by  no  means  followed 
that,  because  the  Legislature  of  a  State  might  violate  its  consti- 
tutional duty,  Congress  could  interfere  to  command  its  action, 
and  direct  the  form  in  which  it  should  act. 

"  The  Constitution  has  guarded  the  people  against  this  danger 
in  a  different  manner.  After  having  made  the  grant  of  power 
to  the  State  Legislatures,  and  enjoined  the  duty  upon  them,  above 
expressed,  and  in  the  words  quoted,  it  proceeds  to  make  to  Con- 
gress a  further  grant  ot  power  over  the  same  subject,  in  these 
words,  viz.  : 

"  '  But  the  Congress  may^  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter  such  regula- 
tions, except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators.' 

"Here,  then,  is  what  Conj^ress  *may'  do,  in  case  a  State  fail 
to  prescribe  the  regulations  necessary  '  for  holding  elections  for 
Senators  and  Representatives.'  Congress  may  not,  cannot,  com- 
mand or  compel  the  Legislature  to  prescribe  them ;  '  but  the 
Congress  may  at  any  time,  by  law,  mdke  such  regulations '  itself. 
This  is  the  power  given  to  Congress,  where  the  Legislature  of  a 
State  shall  neglect,  or  refuse,  or  be  unable,  to  perform  its  consti- 
tutional duty  under  this  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

'^  Suppose  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  have  performed  the 
duty  enjoined  upon  them  by  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  and 
shall  continue  to  manifest  a  willingness  and  an  ability  to  pre- 
scribe all  the  regulations  necessary  to  enable  the  people  of  the 
respective  States  to  exercise  their  constitutional  right  of  electing 
Representatives  ;  but  Congress  shall  determine  that  these  elec- 
tions ought  to  be  made  at  different  times,  at  different  places,  or 
in  a  different  manner,  from  the  regulations  'prescribed  in  each 
State  by  the  Legislature  thereof.'  What,  then,  can  Congress  do  ? 
It  cannot  command,  compel  or  coerce  the  State  Legislatures  to 
idUr  the  regulations  they  have  made,  or  shall  choose  to  make, 
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because  the  Constitation  has  not  given  to  Congress  any  power 
over  the  discretion  or  action  of  those  Legislatures;  but  the  Con- 
stitution says/  the  Congress  may  at  any  time,  by  law,  alter  such 
regulations.'  Congress  inaj/  itself  make  the  alterations/  but 
may  not,  cannot,  direct  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  to  make 
them. 

^^  This  is  the  case  now  presented.  All  the  States  have  hitherto 
prescribed  the  necessary  regulations  for  holding  these  elections, 
and  for  more  than  fifty  years  the  elections  have  been  held  and 
made  under  the  regulations  prescribed  by  their  respective  Legis- 
latures. There  is  no  pretense  that  a  disposition  is  manifested  by 
the  Legislature  of  any  State  not  to  continue  to  prescribe  all  the 
necessary  regulations  to  enable  the  people  of  the  State  to  hold 
these  elections  and  elect  their  Representatives.  Congress,  how- 
ever, prefers  that  these  regulations,  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Legislatures  of  the  States,  and  hitheito  regularly  acted  under  by 
the  people,  should  be  altered;  and  the  question  under  discussion 
is,  in  What  manner  shall  Congress  accomplish  this  object  ? 

"  How  does  this  bill  propose  to  do  it  ?    Simply  by  enacting  — 

"  *  That,  in  eveiy  case  when  a  State  is  entitled  to  more  than  one  Repre- 
sentative, the  number  to  which  each  State  shall  be  entitled  under  this  appor- 
tionment shall  be  elected  by  districts  composed  of  contiguous  territory, 
equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  Representatives  to  which  said  State  may 
be  entitled — no  one  district  electing  more  than  one  Representative/ 

''  Is  this  an  alteration  of  the  regulations  of  the  States  ?  Does  it 
repeal  their  laws  which  prescribe  the  regulations  for  holding  these 
elections?  Certainly  not.  This  will  not  be  pretended,  because  it 
will  not  be  pretended  that  Congress  can  repeal  a  State  law.  Does 
it  supersede  the  State  laws  ?  Assume  that  it  does  —  and  that  must 
be  assumed,  if  it  be  claimed  to  be  such  an  alteration  of  the  State 
regulations  as  the  Constitution  authorizes  Congress  to  make  — 
then  there  are  not  any  longer  any  State  regulations  as  to  the 
^manner  of  holding'  these  elections,  because  the  law  of  Congress 
has  superseded  them.  Can  the  people  exercise  their  constitu- 
tional right  of  electing  Representatives  under  this  law?  Cer- 
tainly not.  It  merely  declares  that  the  Representatives  shall  be 
elected  by  districts,  '  no  one  district  electing  more  than  one  Rep- 
resentative;' but  it  docs  not  constitute  the  districts,  or  in  any 
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way  enable  the  people  of  the  respective  States  to  hold  elections 
under  it. 

^^  How  is  it  proposed  that  the  people  shall  be  made  able  to 
exercise  this  essential  right,  and  elect  their  Representatives  ? 
The  answer  given  by  all  the  gentlemen  who  advocate  the  bill  is, 
that  the  State  Legislatures  must  lay  off  and  prescribe  the  dis- 
tricts in  their  respective  States.  What  is  the  provision  of  Con- 
gress, then,  but  a  mandate  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  respective 
States  to  legislate — and  not  only  that,  but  to  legislate  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  —  in  the  precise  manner  which  Congress  has 
pointed  out  in  this  law  ?  Where,  in  the  Constitution,  do  we  find 
our  authority  to  do  this  ?  Where,  in  the  Constitution,  will  the 
members  of  the  State  Legislatures  find  their  obligation  to  obey 
our  mandate  ?  Nowhere.  The  authority  is  not  there,  and  the 
correlative  obligation  is  not  there. 

"The  Constitution  confers  upon  the  State  Legislatures  the 
power,  and  makes  it  their  imperative  duty,  to  prescribe  the 
necessary  regulations  for  holding  these  elections,  and  says:  'The 
Congress  may,  at  any  time,  by  law,  alter  such  regulations '  as  the 
States  may  have  made  ;  but  it  gives  to  us  no  power  to  order  the 
States  to  alter  their  own  regulations,  or  to  control  their  action  in 
the  matter,  in  any  way,  if  we  leave  them  to  act  at  all.  K  we 
will  have  the  regulations  of  the  States  altered,  upon  us  rests  the 
work  of  alteration  by  the  express  language  of  the  Constitution; 
and  we  have  no  constitutional  right  to  issue  to  them  our  man- 
damuSy  commanding  their  Legislatures  to  make  such  alterations 
in  their  laws  as  we  shall  dictate. 

"The  honorable  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Huntington] 
says  the  provision  is  not  an  order  to  the  State  Legislatures;  that 
Congress  does  not  claim  or  assert  any  right  to  command  their 
action,  nor  pretend  to  any  authority  to  enforce  upon  them  obe- 
dience to  this  law.  And,  still,  what  is  his  position  to  sustain  the 
measure  ?  It  is  that  the  Constitution  gives  to  Congress  the  whole 
power  over  the  entire  subject,  —  that  it  may  make  or  it  may  alter 
any  and  all  of  the  regulations  touching  these  elections;  and,  hav- 
ing the  whole  power.  Congress  may  exercise  the  whole  or  a  part 
at  its  pleasure;  and  the  State  Legislatures  are  constitutionally 
bound  to  do  what  Congress  may  choose  to  leave  undone.     This 
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Mr.  W.  understood  to  be  a  time  statement  of  the  gentleman's 
argument;  and  what  is  it  but  an  assumption  of  the  right  to 
bind  both  the  action  and  the  discretion  of  the  State  Legisla- 
tures ? 

''Take  the  very  case  under  disbussion,  as  best  calculated  to 
illustrate  the  argument.  The  various  States  have  vaiious  regu- 
lations as  to  the  '  manner  of  holding^  these  elections.  Some  elect 
the  whole  number  of  their  Representatives  by  a  general  ticket, 
each  voter  in  the  State  giving  his  vote  for  the  whole  number; 
others,  again,  elect  by  single  districts  only,  in  the  precise  man- 
ner required  by  the  provision  now  proposed  to  be  adopted  by 
Congress;  and  a  third  class  of  States  have  districts  variously 
organized,  some  single,  some  double,  some  triple  and  some  quad- 
ruple. All  these  various  regulations  have  been  made  by  the 
various  State  Legislatures,  according  to  their  convictions  of 
what  regulations  were  most  in  accordance  with  the  wishes,  the 
convenience  and  the  interests  of  their  respective  constituents. 
The  Constitution  gives  to  Congress  the  power  'at  any  time,  by 
law,  to  aUer^  any  of  these  regulations. 

"How  is  this  power  'to  alter'  to  be  exercised?  By  calling 
upon  the  State  Legislatures  to  make  the  alterations,  and  thus  to 
pass  laws  which  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  wishes,  and  will 
not  promote  the  interests  and  convenience,  of  those  whom  it  is 
their  duty  truly  to  represent?  By  requiring  of  the  Legislature 
of  a  State  which  has  adopted  the  general-ticket  system  to  repeal 
that  law,  and  divide  the  State  into  single  districts?  Or  by  com- 
pelling the  Legislature  of  a  State  which  has  always  elected  by 
districts  to  change  its  established  system,  consolidate  itself  and 
elect  all  its  Kepresentatives  upon  one  general  ticket?  That  is 
what  this  bill  attempts  to  do.  And  would  not  gentlemen  call 
this  an  attempt  to  bind  and  control  and  direct  both  the  action 
and  the  discretion  of  the  State  Legislatures  ?  It  is  certainly  an 
attempt  to  compel  them  to  legislate  against  their  wills,  against 
the  wills  and  wishes  of  their  constituents,  against  the  dictates  of 
their  own  judgments  and  the  course  of  their  own  sound  discre- 
tions ;  and  if  this  be  not  to  attempt,  by  a  law  of  Congress,  to 
control  their  legislative  action,  it  must  be  difficult  to  say  how 
such  an  attempt  could  be  made. 
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"Suppose  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  take  the  friends  of  this 
hill  at  their  word,  and  hold  that  this  law  is  not  intended  to  be,  and 
is  not  in  fact,  a  mandate  to  them,  and  is  not  to  force  them  to  act 
or  to  direct  the  action  which  they  may  choose  to  take;  will  gen- 
tlemen tell  ns  what  are  to  be  the  consequences  of  their  not  act- 
ing in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  this  law  ?  Can  the 
people  elect  their  Representatiyes  ?  If  so,  they  must  make  the 
elections  according  to  the  regulations  which  the  Legislatures 
of  the  States  have  already  prescribed  or  shall  hereafter  pre- 
scribe, whether  such  regulations  conform  to  this  law  or  not.  If, 
then,  the  people  of  the  respective  States  shall  elect  the  members 
of  the  next  House  of  Representatives  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  their  several  States  (they  being  the  only  regula- 
tions in  existence  under  which  the  people  can  hold  these  elections), 
are  the  persons  so  elected  to  be  allowed  their  seats  in  that  House 
as  duly  elected  membera  —  the  elections  not  having  been  made 
by  single  districts  ?  In  that  case  this  law  is  to  be  a  void  act, 
and  should  not  be  placed  upon  the  statute  book.  Will  any 
Senator  rise  in  his  place  and  say  that  Representatives  of  the 
people  of  the  respective  States,  so  elected,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  laws  or  regulations  made  by  Congress  under  which  the 
people  can  hold  their  elections,  are  to  be  rejected  from  the 
House,  as  not  being  entitled  to  seats  there?  He  thought  not, 
and  certainly  he  hoped  not.  He  hoped  it  would  not  be  contended 
that  the  people  of  the  States  were  to  be  made  to  forfeit  this, 
their  inherent  and  constitutional  right  of  electing  Representatives 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  because  their  respective 
State  Legislatures  should  not  choose  to  obey  a  law  of  Congress, 
which  they  might,  in  their  consciences,  believe  Congress  had  no 
constitutional  power  to  pass.  Indeed,  the  friends  of  the  provi- 
sion fully  admit  that  Congress  cannot  compel  the  action  of  the 
State  Legislatures  under  this  law,  and  insist  that  it  is  not  in  fact, 
and  is  not  intended  to  be,  a  mandate  to  them.  Will  they,  then, 
contend  that  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  a  State  Legislature  to  con- 
form to  a  law  of  Congress,  which  is  not  intended  to  be  mandatory 
upon  it,  shall  work  a  forfeiture  of  this  positive  constitutional 
right  of  the  people  of  the  State  —  and  that,  too,  when  the  Legis- 
lature does  prescribe  regulations,  under  which  the  people  of  the 
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State  can,  and  do  in  fact,  exercise  the  right,  though  not  in  the 
precise  *  manner '  which  Congress  would  prefer  ? 

"  If,  however,  a  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  elect 
Representatives  is  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  and  the  failure  of  any  State  Legislature  to  obey  its  require- 
ment, and  divide  the  State  into  single  districts  —  how  far  is  the 
forfeiture  of  representation  to  be  carried?  If  the  people  of  a 
State,  having  no  other  regulations  prescribed  either  by  Congress 
or  their  Legislature,  avail  themselves  of  the  established  laws  of 
the  latter,  and  elect  their  Representatives  by  a  general  ticket, 
their  members,  so  elected,  are  not  to  be  allowed  their  seats  —  not 
because  their  elections  were  not  fair,  and  they  are  not  the  real 
choice  of  the  people  of  the  State  —  but  because  they  have  been 
elected  too  strongly,  each  one  having  received  a  majority  of  the 
votes  of  all  the  legal  voters  of  the  State;  whereas  Congress  pre- 
fers that  each  one  should  have  received  only  his  fractional  share 
of  those  same  votes.  Such  would  be  the  fate  of  a  State  which 
should  elect  by  a  general  ticket. 

"How  would  it  be  with  a  State  whose  Legislature  should 
district  it,  but  not  in  conformity  to  this  law  ?  He  would  take 
his  own  State  for  an  example.  New  York  has  now  thirty-three 
congressional  districts,  which  elect  forty  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Of  these  districts,  twenty-eight  are  single, 
and  elect  one  member  each;  four  of  the  districts  are  double,  and 
elect  two  members  each;  and  the  remaining  one  is  quadruple, 
electing  four  members,  and  yet  is  composed  of  a  single  county. 
Suppose  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  under  the  present  appor- 
tionment, should  make  the  same  relative  arrangement  of  its 
congressional  districts,  and  the  people  should  hold  their  elections 
under  that  regulation;  would  the  members  elected  from  the 
single  districts  be  held  duly  elected,  and  entitled  to  their  seats  ? 
They  would  be  elected  in  precise  conformity  with  the  principle 
which  it  appears  to  be  the  object  of  this  law  to  establish;  and 
will  it  be  contended  that  the  people  of  these  districts  must  forfeit 
their  constitutional  right  to  a  representation  in  Congress,  because 
the  people  of  some  other  portion  of  the  State  have  not  acted  in 
conformity  with  this  congressional  rule  ?  If  the  people  of  the 
conforming  districts  are  not  to  forfeit  their  right  to  be  repre- 
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sented,  how  is  it  to  be  with  the  people  of  the  doable,  triple  or 
quadruple  districts  ?  Are  they  to  be  wholly  unrepresented  ?  or 
will  they  be  permitted  a  partial  and  single  representation  ?  They 
will  have  elected,  according  to  their  constitutional  right,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  only  regulations  which  have  enabled  them  to 
elect  at  all.  Shall  their  whole  representation  be  rejected?  or 
shall  they  be  permitted  to  be  considered  a  '  district '  under  this 
law,  entitled  to  one  Representative,  so  that  the  highest  upon 
their  list  of  candidates,  as  shown  by  their  popular  vote,  can  be 
admitted  to  a  seat  as  from  a  single  district  f  That  they  shall 
have  voted  for  a  greater  number  of  persons  upon  the  same  ballot 
than  our  law  permits,  will  not  have  been  their  fault.  They  will 
have  obeyed  the  only  ^  regulations '  under  which  they  could  act; 
and  the  only  alternative  which  will  have  been  presented  to  them 
must  be,  whether  they  would  be  represented  at  all,  or  would  act 
in  this  manner.  Shall  they,  for  having  so  acted,  forfeit  all  repre- 
sentation ?  He  must  hope  not.  But  if  that  should  be  the  deci- 
sion, in  either  of  the  above  cases,  his  respected  and  worthy 
constituents  would  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  they 
had  done  all  which  either  the  laws  of  Congress  or  of  the  State 
had  enabled  them  to  do,  to  preserve  this  invaluable  right,  and  to 
keep  it  in  exercise  for  the  preservation  of  our  free  institutions. 

"Upon  them  might  fall  the  forfeiture  of  the  right,  and  the 
incalculable  evils  of  that  forfeiture;  but  upon  them,  in  the  sup- 
posed case,  could  not  fall  the  blame  of  a  failure  to  make  a  Con- 
fess, or  to  represent  the  people  of  the  country  truly  in  it,  what- 
ever might  be  the  consequences  of  such  a  failure. 

<^  Where,  then,  must  that  blame  fall  ?  Certainly  either  upon 
Congress,  or  upon  the  State  Legislatures.  Narrowing  the  dis- 
cussion down  to  this  point,  where  must  this  fearful  responsibility 
rest  ?  The  arguments  of  those  who  support  the  bill  seemed  to 
him  to  show  clearly  where.  They  say  the  right  is  not  claimed 
to  command  those  Legislatures,  or  to  control  their  discretion  or 
action.  He  trusted  he  had  shown  that,  under  the  Constitution, 
ivhile  their  duty  to  act  was  imperative,  the  manner  and  form  of 
their  action  were  left  wholly  open  to  their  discretion.  It  has 
been  further  admitted  —  and  will  certainly  not  be  denied  by  any 
one — that  Congress  has  not  the  right  to  impose  a  limit  upon 
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that  disoretion  whioh  the  Confititution  has  not  itself  imposed,  or 
has  not,  in  terms,  authorized  Congress  to  impose.  He  had  then 
further  shown  (and,  as  he  must  believe,  conclusively)  that  the 
power  given  to  Congress  was  a  power  to  act  itself — not  to  order 
the  State  Legislatures  to  act;  ^to  alter'  itself  the  regulations 
which  the  State  Legislatures  might  make  —  not  to  order  those 
legislative  bodies  to  alter  their  own  regulations.  Here,  then, 
was  a  constitutional  power  in  CongrcKs,  not  to  set  a  limit  to  the 
discretion  of  the  State  Legislatures,  but  to  take  away  their  power 
to  act,  by  substituting  its  own  action;  not  to  conmiand  them  to 
do,  but  to  take  away  their  power  and  right  to  do,  by  doing  itself 
what  the  Constitution  requires  should  be  done  either  by  the 
Legislatures  or  by  Congress,  to  enable  the  people  to  exercise  this 
inherent  right. 

"  Does  the  enactment  now  proposed  execute  this  power  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  —  does  it  alter  the  regulations  which  the  States 
have  made?  And,  if  so,  does  it  alter  those  regulations  in  a  way 
which  will  enable  the  people  to  exercise  the  right  under  the 
alterations?  This  is  not  pretended.  Where,  then,  must  the 
blame  fall?  The  regulations  of  the  States  are  such  as  to  enable 
the  people  to  exercise  the  right  which  they  have  reserved  to 
themselves  under  the  Constitution.  Congress  interferes,  under 
its  power  Ho  alter'  those  regulations,  and  arrests  their  action 
without  making  others  to  supply  their  place;  and  thus  practi- 
oally  declares  to  the  people  of  the  respective  States:  You  must 
compel  your  Legislatures  to  alter  their  own  long-established  sys- 
tems to  suit  our  iron-bedstead  rule,  or  you  shall  forfeit  your  right 
to  be  represented  at  all  in  the  Congress. 

"  And  yet  we  are  told  that  this  is  no  mandate  to  the  States,  no 
attempt  to  control  the  discretion  or  action  of  their  Legislatures, 
but  the  simplest  possible  law  establishing  a  uniform  rule  of  rep- 
resentation throughout  the  country;  and  the  language  of  the 
enactment  is  referred  to  for  proof  that  we  do  not  order  the 
States,  or  their  Legislatures,  to  do  any  act.  If  he  had  not 
already  twice  referred  to  the  words  of  this  enactment  he  would 
again  repeat  them  here;  but  he  entreated  Senators  to  look  at  its 
words  and  its  purport,  and  then  to  say  what  truth  or  substance 
there  could  be  in  this  reply  to  the  objections  he  had  presented. 
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Why  was  the  provision  proposed?  To  force  the  election  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  throaghout  the  Union, 
by  single  districts.  This  waAs  the  broad  ground  upon  which  the 
measure  was  placed  by  its  friends.  Did  they  pretend  that  this 
simple  legislation  could  effect  the  object,  without  the  aid  of  the 
State  Legislatures?  No.  It  was  fully  admitted  by  the  friends 
of  the  measure  that  further  legislation  must  be  had,  either  by  the 
State  Legislatures  or  by  Congress,  before  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives could  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  respective  States 
according  to  this  rule.  Was  it  pretended  that  Congress  could 
coerce  the  State  Legislatures  to  pass  the  laws  necessary  to  carry 
this  rule  into  effect  ?  No.  That  power  was  not  contended  for 
by  the  friends  of  this  grasping  proposition. 

'^  Where,  then,  must  the  blame  fall,  if  no  Congress  shall  be 
elected  or  if  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
be  elected  in  disregard  of  this  new  and  unnecessary  law  ?  How 
is  this  question  met  by  the  advocates  of  this  novel  enactment  ? 
One  answer  given  has  been,  that  the  laws  of  Cougress,  passed 
under  a  constitutional  power,  are  paramount  to  the  laws  of  the 
States  conflicting  with  the  congressional  enactment;  and  that,  as 
Congress  ^may  make  or  alter  ^  any  regulations  touching  *the 
times,  places  and  manner '  of  holding  these  elections,  which  the 
Ltegislatures  of  the  States  shall  have  made  or  shall  make,  it  is 
competent  for  Congress  to  enact  that  the  elections  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  holden  by  single  districts  in  all  the  States. 
For  the  sake  of  the  argument,  admit  the  position, — and  what 
does  it  prove?  That  Congress  can  command  the  State  Legisla- 
tures to  make  the  single  districts?  No;  but  that  Congress  can 
itself  make  them,  and  all  other  regulations  necessary  to  enable 
the  people  to  hold  elections  in  them.  The  power  conferred  upon 
Congress  is,  *at  any  time,  by  law,  to  make  or  alter,' — not  to 
order  the  State  Legislatures  to  do  either. 

^'Another  answer  given  to  this  inquiry  has  been,  that,  as  Con- 
fess has  all  power  over  the  whole  subject,  it  may  exercise  what 
part  of  that  power  it  pleases,  and  its  laws  must  be  paramount 
as  far  as  they  go,  while  the  power  and  duty  will  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Legislatures  to  prescribe  all  the  regulations 
which  Congress  does  not  make.     This  position,  to  the  extent  of 
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this  statement  of  it,  is  distinctly  denied.  It  is  not  contended 
that  Congress  is  bound,  if  it  act  at  all,  to  prescribe  all  the  regu- 
lations of  Uimes,  places  and  manner'  for  holding  these  elections; 
but  it  is  contended  that,  upon  whatever  portion  of  either,  or  of 
all,  Congress  assumes  to  act,  it  must  so  act  that  the  people  may 
be  able  to  make  its  regulations  available  for  the  exercise  of  their 
constitutional  right  of  electing  Representatives,  without  the  aid 
of  the  State  Legislatures  in  the  exercise  of  their  law-making 
powers.  His  reflections  had  convinced  him  that  Congress,  under 
its  power  ^  to  alter '  the  regulations  of  the  States,  might  engraft 
its  alterations  upon  the  regulations  which  their  Legislatures  had 
prescribed,  or  might  prescribe,  so  far  as  that  could  be  done  with- 
out fettering  the  discretion  and  action  of  those  Legislatures  in 
their  future  legislation,  in  reference  to  the  regulations  which  the 
legislation  of  Congress  should  leave  to  them. 

"For  example:  Suppose  Congress  should  consider  it  proper  to 
take  within  its  control  *  the  times '  of  holding  the  elections  for 
Representatives  in  Congress.  He  supposed  it  would  be  both 
constitutional  and  proper  for  Congress  to  enact  that  the  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  from  all  the  States  should  be  elected  on  a 
given  day  in  a  given  month  in  the  present  year,  and  on  the  same 
day  in  the  same  month  in  every  second  year  thereafter;  but  if 
the  enactment  should  stop  here,  he  supposed  it  would  be  a  void 
act.  In  order  to  carry  it  out  into  practice,  and  in  case  Congress 
should  not  desire  to  go  any  further  in  making  or  altering  the 
rules  for  holding  these  elections,  the  act  should  direct  that  the 
people  of  the  respective  States,  authorized  to  vote  for  members 
of  Congress,  might  assemble  on  that  day,  at  the  places  fixed  for 
holding  elections  for  members  of  Congress,  according  to  the 
existing  laws  of  the  State,  or  the  laws  which  should  thereafter 
be  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  for  regulating  such 
elections;  and  that  the  elections  should  be  holden,  the  votes 
given  and  the  returns  made,  in  all  respects,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  then  in  force,  or  which  should  thereafter  be 
made  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  in  relation  to  elections 
of  members  of  Congress. 

"Such  a  law  would  enable  the  people  of  the  States  to  act 
without  the  intervention  of  their  respective  Legislatures,  and  yet 
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wonld  bring  ^  the  times '  of  holding  these  elections  within  the 
exclusive  control  of  Congress,  while  it  would  leave  to  the  unre- 
stricted discretion  and  action  of  the  State  Legislatures  all  regu- 
lations in  relation  to  the  ^  places '  and  ^  manner '  of  holding  them. 

"  The  same  rule  of  action  would  apply  if  Congress  were  dis- 
posed to  assume  the  direction  of  the  '  places '  for  holding  these 
elections,  and  to  leave  to  the  State  Legislatures  all  regulations 
as  to  the  '  times '  and  ^  manner.'  So,  also.  Congress  might  take 
the  control  of  the  *  manner'  of  holding  these  elections,  and  leave 
to  State  legislation  the  regulation  of  the  *  times '  and  '  places ; ' 
and  still  the  same  course  would  be  open  to  Congress  to  engraft 
its  action  upon  the  existing  or  future  State  laws,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  its  regulations  available  to  the  people,  without  the 
ifatervention  of  new  State  action  to  carry  out  its  requirements. 

"  In  reference  to  this  complicated  subject  of  *  the  manner '  of 
holding  these  elections,  he  would  not  say  that  subdivisions  of 
action  might  not  be  constitutionally  made  by  Congress.  The 
great  principle  for  which  he  was  contending  was,  that  whatever 
regulations  Congress  should  attempt  to  make  in  this  matter, 
should  be  so  made  that  the  people  might  be  able  to  act  under 
them,  without  the  intervention  and  aid  of  laws  to  be  passed  by 
the  State  Legislatures.  This  principle  he  was  bound  to  maintain, 
because  his  examinations  had  produced  upon  his  mind  the  most 
perfect  conviction  that  there  was  no  case,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Constitution,  where  Congress  was  authorized  to  dictate  a  form 
of  legislation  to  the  State  Legislatures,  or  where  the  Constitution 
had  conferred  a  legislative  power  upon  Congress,  and  had  not 
given  it  the  authority  to  carry  that  power  into  full  execution, 
without  the  intervention  of  aid  in  the  shape  of  State  legislation. 

'^Take,  then,  the  case  under  discussion.  It  is  the  desire  of 
Congress  that  all  the  States  shall  be  divided  into  single  congres- 
sional districts ;  and  that  the  Representatives  in  Congress  shall  be 
elected  from  these  districts,  one  from  each,  and  not  otherwise. 
It  is  claimed  that,  under  the  constitutional  power  '  to  make  or 
alter'  the  regulation  as  to  the  ^manner'  of  holding  congressional 
elections,  Congress  has  the  power  to  enforce  this  rule  as  to  these 
elections.  Without  controverting  this  assumption,  at  this  moment, 
suppose  Congress  were  to  proceed,  and,  by  a  law  of  its  own, 
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organize  these  single  districts  in  all  the  States;  and  then  declare 
that  the  elections  in  them  should  be  held  at  the  '  times,' '  places,' 
and  in  the  '  manner '  pointed  out  by  the  existing  or  future  laws 
of  each  State  for  holding  elections  for  members  of  Congress. 
This  would  be  altering  the  regulations  of  the  States  upon  a  single 
point  only  of  the  very  many  embraced  within  the  phrase,  ^  the 
manner  of  holding  these  elections ;'  and  yet,  as  it  would  enable 
the  people  to  exercise  their  constitutional  right,  and  elect  their 
members  of  Congress,  without  the  uncertain  intervention  of  new 
State  legislation,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  such  a  law  of 
Congress  would  be  either  unconstitutional  or  void. 

^^  He  had  already  shown  that  the  right  of  the  people  to  elect 
Representatives  to  the  Congress  was  reserved  in  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution;  and  that  this  fourth 
section  of  that  article  had  for  its  exclusive  object  the  establish- 
ment of  regulations,  either  by  the  State  Legislatures  or  by  Con- 
gress, which  would  enable  the  people  of  the  respective  States  to 
exercise  the  right.  It  had  been  also  seen  that  the  Legislatures 
of  all  the  States  had  established  regulations  which  had,  hitherto, 
rendered  that  right  available  to  the  people;  and  that  there  was 
no  pretense  of  an  apprehension,  in  any  quarter  now,  that  those 
Legislatures  would  not  continue  fully  to  discharge  their  obliga- 
tion under  this  section  of  the  Constitution,  in  case  Congress  did 
not  interfere  at  all.  It  had  further  appeared  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  there  was  no  obligation  resting  upon  Congress  to 
interfere  in  any  way,  and  that  the  only  power  of  interference 
given  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  if  any  was  given,  was,  '  at  any 
time,  by  law,  to  alter '  the  regulations  of  the  States. 

"These  positions  being  conceded  —  and  certainly  no  one  of 
them  could  be  questioned  —  and  the  further  declaration  and  asser- 
tion of  the  friends  of  this  enactment,  that  the  provision  itself  was 
not,  and  that  the  power  in  Congress  was  not  claimed,  to  com- 
mand the  action  of  the  State  Legislatures,  or  to  control  their 
legislative  discretion,  being  taken  as  made,  the  validity  of  the 
denial,  that  this  answer  to  his  objections  could  be  sustained,  must 
also  be  conceded.  These  premises  cannot  fail  to  prove  that  the 
power  of  Congress  to  alter  the  regulations  of  the  States,  however 
extensive  its  constitutional  existence  may  be,  can  only  influence 
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the  power  and  duty  of  the  State  Legislatures  to  the  extent  of  its 
exercise.  To  that  extent,  if  constitutionally  exercised,  it  super- 
sedes State  action,  because  the  action  of  Congress  is  paramount; 
but  it  cannot  operate  to  control  the  form  of  State  action,  when 
that  action  is  not  thus  superaeded. 

'^This  is  the  broad  and  clear  and  constitutional  distinction. 
The  Legislature  sJuiU  'prescribe'  these  regulations.  Congress 
may  *  alter '  them  —  not  may  order  them  to  be  altered.  A  State 
has  established  the  general-ticket  system.  Congress  may  alter 
that  to  the  single-district  system;  but  a  law  of  Congress,  simply 
declaring  that  the  system  of  a  given  State  shall  be  so  altered, 
does  not  make  the  alteration^  and  does  not,  therefore,  exert  the 
power  given  to  Congress  '  to  alter '  the  regulation  of  the  State. 

*'  Is,  then,  such  an  act  a  violation,  on  the  part  of  Congress,  of 
its  constitutional  power  ?  He  had  not  been  inclined  to  say  it  was, 
because,  being  one  step  toward  the  exercise  of  what  would  cer- 
tainly be  claimed  to  be  an  expressly  granted  power,  he  preferred 
rather  to  characterize  it  as  a  void  act,  if  not  so  followed  up  by 
further  congi'essional  action  as  to  make  the  alteration  directed, 
and  thus  enable  the  people  to  exercise  the  right  to  be  regulated, 
without  further  action  on  the  part  of  the  State  Legislatures; 
which  bodies,  it  was  admitted.  Congress  could  not  direct  or  control. 

*'  These  conclusions  appeared,  to  his  mind,  so  plain  and  so  clear, 
that  he  could  scarcely  expect  the  enactment  would  be  persisted 
in,  unless  the  Senate  should  conclude  to  go  further,  and  prescribe 
the  districts  in  the  several  States.  It  could  not  be  that  the  friends 
of  this  bill  would,  under  the  power  to  regulate  the  exercise  of 
this  important  right  of  the  people,  claim  the  power  to  defeat  and 
destroy  the  very  right  itself,  unless  the  various  State  Legislatures 
should  choose  to  conform  their  legislative  action  to  our  wishes, 
and  thus  make  themselves  our  humble  instruments  in  enabling 
the  people  of  their  several  States  to  carry  out  our  wishes  as  to 
these  congressional  elections.  Such  a  defense  of  this  enactment 
would  be  to  repudiate  the  claim  of  a  constitutional  power  to  con- 
trol the  discretion  and  action  of  these  grave  and  responsible 
bodies,  merely  to  seek  to  bring  their  constitutional  independence 
of  us  into  voluntary  subjection,  either  through  their  partialities 
toward  this  Congress,  or  through  their  just  regard  for  the  pres- 
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ervation,  to  the  people  they  represent,  of  this  impoitant  right  of 
electing  persons  to  represent  them  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  In  either  of  these  latter  senses  the  action  was  unworthy 
of  Congress,  and  the  submission  would  be  unworthy  of  the  inde- 
pendent Legislature  of  the  people  of  a  free  State. 

"  He  would  leave  this  part  of  the  argument,  therefore,  with 
the  repetition  of  his  most  solemn  conviction  that  there  was  not  a 
single  case,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  where 
Congress  was  authorized  to  impose  upon  a  State  Legislature 
either  constitutional  or  moral  obligations  to  legislate  in  a  particu- 
lar form;  and  that  this  enactment,  if  carried  into  a  law  in  the 
shape  in  which  it  came  here  from  the  House,  if  not  positively 
unconstitutional,  would  be  entirely  void;  while  the  constitutional 
duty  would  remain  upon  the  State  Legislatures  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations for  holding  these  elections  as  fully  as  if  this  provision 
had  never  had  existence. 

"His  argument,  hitherto,  had  assumed  that  the  question 
whether  the  Representatives  in  Congress  from  the  several  States 
should  be  elected  by  single  districts,  by  districts  at  all  or  by 
general  ticket,  was  involved  in  the  subject  of  regulations  as  to 
the  'manner  of  holding'  these  elections.  This  he  did  not  admit; 
nor  did  he  intend,  with  entire  positiveness,  to  deny  the  position, 
though  he  thought  the  language  of  the  Constitution  at  least 
admitted  of  a  reasonable  doubt  upon  this  point.  Senators  might 
think  the  suggestions  he  was  about  to  offer  hypercritical;  but,  as 
they  would  be  very  brief,  he  could  not,  from  that  apprehension, 
be  deterred  from  offering  them.  The  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is — 

'*  *  The  times,  places  and  manner  of  TujUding  elections  for  Senators  and 
Representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  there- 
of ;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter  such  regula- 
tions, except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators.' 

'^  This  is  the  language.  ^  ow  what,  he  would  respectfully  ask, 
was  the  plain  import  of  the  teims  'manner  of  holding  elections?* 
Did  they,  fairly  construed,  relate  to  the  question  within  what 
portion  of  the  territory  of  a  State  —  whether  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  it  —  'a  Representative '  should  be  elected ?  or  to  the  question 
whether  a  voter  of  a  State  should  vote  for  one  single  Representa- 
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tive  to  the  Congress,  or  for  all  the  Representatives  to  which  his 
State  might  be  entitled  ?  Or  did  they  relate  to  the  ^  manner  of 
holding  the  elections,'  whether  held  by  districts  or  by  general 
ticket  —  to  the  manner  of  holding  each  poll,  the  manner  of 
voting,  the  manner  of  receiving,  keeping,  counting  and  returning 
the  votes,  and  the  districts  of  territory  within  which  the  freemen 
should  meet  and  vote  at  the  same  poll?  He  was  compelled  to 
say  that  it  seemed  clear  to  him  that  the  latter,  and  not  the 
former,  was  the  plain  and  fair  import  of  these  terms. 

"  Take  the  authority  of  common  parlance.  '  How  do  you  hold 
your  elections  ?  *  The  answer  would  be,  by  every  voting  citizen 
of  the  country,  by  townships,  hundreds,  parishes,  precincts ;  by 
ballot  or  viva  voce  vote ;  by  an  election  of  one  day,  or  two  days 
or  three  days;  under  the  superintendence  of  judges,  inspectors, 
moderators,  chosen  by  the  people  for  the  purpose,  or  of  the 
sheriff  or  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county.  *How  do  you 
elect  members  of  Congress  ? '  By  districts  or  by  general  ticket. 
These  would  be  the  answers  to  these  separate  questions,  in  sub- 
stance, if  put  to  every  man  in  every  State,  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  give  his  vote  for  these  Representatives.  And  upon 
such  a  subject,  after  more  than  fifty  years  of  practice  and  expe- 
rience under  the  Constitution,  should  not  such  authority  be  most 
highly  respected?     With  him  it  could  not  fail  to  be. 

'^He  was  compelled,  in  candor,  to  say  that  the  expositions 
of  the  Constitution  to  which  he  had  referred,  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  conventions  of  the  States  held  to  ratify  the  instru- 
ment, and  others  which  had  been  cited  from  the  debates  and  from 
other  sources  cotemporaneous  with  the  instrument  itself,  did  not, 
as  literally  interpreted,  seem  to  sustain  him  in  this  position; 
but  if  those  various  expositions  should  be  read  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  idea  which  he  had  before  suggested,  and  which 
seemed  to  him  to  have  been  prominent  with  those  who  suggested 
the  various  amendments  to  this  fourth  section  of  the  first  arti- 
cle— namely,  the  great  fear  that  unwarrantable  power  might  at 
Bome  period  be  claimed  by  Congress,  under  the  language  of  the 
section  as  it  was  adopted  —  these  various  amendments  and  sug- 
gestions would  rather  appear  to  be  indications  of  what  their 
anthors  thought  the  section  should  have  been  than  of  what  they 
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thought  was  the  plain  and  fair  conBtruction  of  its  language  as 
it  was. 

^^  If  doubts  of  the  justness  of  their  apprehensions  might  have 
been  properly  entertained  at  all  former  periods  of  our  history, 
this  day  and  this  action  show  that  they  can  no  longer  be  enter- 
tained. And  we  are  not  now  called  upon  to  decide  what  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  venerable  sages  who  were 
the  agents  for  the  States  in  its  adoption,  feared  it  might  be  erro- 
neously claimed  to  mean  by  some  future  Congress,  but  w/uU  is 
the  plain  and  unequivocal  extent  of  the  power  conferred  upon  us, 
by  a  fair  construction  of  the  language  used.  We  now  propose 
to  disregard  the  fears  and  the  cautions  of  those  venerable  sages, 
aud  to  march  up  to  the  extremest  exertion  of  power  we  can  claim, 
under  a  grant  of  power  to  '  make  or  alter '  the  I'egulations  of  the 
States  as  to  the  '  manner  of  holding  elections '  for  Representa- 
tives in  Congress.  Let  us  examine  well  and  carefully,  then,  the 
charter  under  which  we  act  —  see  to  what  regulations  as  to  the 
'  manner  of  holding  elections '  it  can  be  properly  applied  ;  and 
especially  consider  what  it  is  to  '  make^  and  what  it  is  to  '  aUer ' 
these  regulations,  before  we  attempt  to  throw  a  complex  and 
unpalatable  duty  upon  the  independent  Legislatures  of  twenty- 
six  sovereign  States,  which  may  boldly  question  our  power  to 
command  and  deeply  doubt  the  wisdom  of  our  advice. 

'^  The  expediency  of  this  enactment  remains  to  be  considered. 
Gentlemen  say  the  ^  district  system '  is  democratic,  and  is  popular, 
and,  therefore,  the  action  is  expedient.  He  was  not  disposed  to 
dispute  these  premises,  but  he  could  not  see  the  necessary  con- 
nection between  them  and  the  conclusion  which  was  forced  to 
follow.  Suppose  the  Autocrat  of  the  Russias  should  say  the  dis- 
trict system  of  electing  membera  of  Congress  in  the  United  States 
is  democratic  and  popular,  and,  thei'efore,  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  States  of  the  Union  shall  adopt  it.  Would  gentlemen 
contend  that  the  decree  of  the  Emperor  was  expedient  on  his 
part  ?  Or  that  his  mandate  was  binding  upon  the  States,  either 
morally  or  otherwise  ?  Do  they  forget  that  the  people  of  the 
respective  States  are  democratic,  and  that  their  legislative  bodies 
are  composed  of  their  servants  —  of  representatives — whose  high- 
est duty  and  truest  pleasure  is  to  do  their  will  ?    That  those  intel- 
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ligent  and  patriotic  constituencies  do  not  ask  either  their  servants 
in  their  Legislatures  or  their  servants  here  to  tell  them  what  is 
democratic,  but  to  enable  them,  by  the  proper  laws,  to  enjoy 
their  own  constitutional  rights  in  their  own  chosen  way  ?  When 
they  shall  desire  a  change  in  their  systems  of  law,  either  through 
the  action  of  Congress  or  of  their  local  Legislatures,  whether  to 
enable  them  to  exercise  these  rights  in  a  more  or  less  democratic 
manner,  they  neither  want  the  intelligence  nor  the  spirit  nor  the 
means  to  make  their  will  known,  here  or  there;  and  when  that 
is  done  it  will  be  ample  time  for  us  to  display  our  democracy,  in 
prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  to  that  will.  He  could  not  feel 
that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  give  further  answer  either  to 
the  democracy  or  popularity  of  this  provision. 

**  Did  gentlemen  expect  to  gain  temporary  political  advantage 
from  this  action  ?  They  should,  then,  make  sure  to  carry  it  out, 
and  not  trust  their  very  doubtful  fortunes  of  this  ephemeral 
description  to  the  action  of  these  numerous  legislative  assemblies. 
A  regard  to  the  popular  will,  and  to  established  systems  of  elec- 
tion, might  be,  with  many  of  them,  paramount  to  the  permanent 
ascendancy  of  the  party  now  in  power  in  this  country ;  whilst 
constitutional  scruples  against  a  voluntary  subjection  of  their 
legislative  independence  and  discretion  to  a  mandate  of  Congress, 
might  prevail  with  others;  and  the  anticipated  political  gains 
might  turn  out  to  be  real  political  losses. 

"  Again,  the  exertion  of  the  same  power,  in  Congress,  which 
could  direct  the  single-district  system  to-day,  might  change  it  to 
the  general-ticket  system  to-morrow.  Suppose  the  present  dom- 
inant political  party  here  should  realize  material  benefit  from 
this  enactment :  are  they  so  sure  of  permanent  power  under  it 
that  they  can  offer  to  the  people  a  perpetual  guaranty  against  a 
change  of  this  democratic  rule,  and  against  a  perpetual  fluctua- 
tion of  this  new  exertion  of  federal  power  ?  It  should  be  borne 
constantly  in  mind  that  this  power,  once  assumed  by  Congress, 
and  carried  out  by  the  voluntary  acquiescence  and  aid  of  the 
State  Legislatures,  remains  at  the  pleasure  of  every  future  Con- 
gress through  all  after  time ;  and  who,  that  had  noticed  the  party 
struggles  here,  the  desperate  efforts  of  a  party  in  power  in  the 
country  to  retain  that  power,  the  calculations  of  chances  that  an 
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approaching  election  of  President  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  anxiety  of  aspirants  to  be  able 
to  command  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  States  in  that  House, 
can  hope  that  the  exertion  of  this  tremendous  power  will  not  be 
made  to  change  and  fluctuate  with  the  changing  power,  and 
interests,  and  prospects  of  parties  here  ?  It  must  and  will  be  so. 
The  nature  of  our  institutions  will  force  this  result.  It  is  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  minority  censure  the  measures  and 
policy  of  the  majority  as  unequal,  uojust  and  oppressive;  and 
hence  with  every  change  of  parties  must  come  a  very  general 
change  of  measures  and  policy.  And  will  that  legislation  upon 
this  vital  point,  which  has  been  adopted  to  sustain  a  sinking 
cause  and  a  sinking  party,  and  has  for  that  reason  been  made 
odious  with  the  people,  be  retained  by  the  opponents  of  that 
party,  when  they  shall  make  a  victorious  entrance  upon  the  aflairs 
of  administration  ?  It  would  be  absurd  to  believe  it.  Instead 
of  an  established  and  uniform  system,  we  must  have  eternal 
fluctuations ;  an  election  of  one  Congress  by  single  districts,  of 
the  next  by  a  general-ticket  system  throughout,  and  of  a  third 
by  some  other  form  of  division  and  combination,  which  may  be 
supposed  more  likely  than  either  to  strengthen  a  party  in  power 
or  weaken  its  opponents.  Instead  of  having  the  convenience 
and  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  their  established  election  sys- 
tems, consulted,  we  shall  have  the  ambitions,  and  prejudices, 
and  passions  of  parties,  here  made  the  guides  to  this  most  deli- 
cate and  difficult  legislation. 

"  He  made  these  remarks  in  reference  to  no  particular  party, 
nor  with  intention  to  give  offense  anywhere ;  but  simply  to  illus- 
trate what  he  believed  in  his  heart  must  be,  and  would  be,  the 
practical  consequences  of  this  new  exercise  of  power  by  OongressL 
Was  he  not  authorized  to  draw  these  inferences  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  enactment  had  been  presented  to  Con* 
gress  ?  Who  had  called  for  it  ?  What  portion  of  the  citiiEens 
of  the  country,  of  our  voting  population,  had  petitioned  for  such 
a  law?  What  State  of  the  Union  had  asked  that  Congress 
would  relieve  its  Legislature  from  the  further  exercise  of  its 
sound  discretion  in  prescribing  regulations  for  the  election  of  its 
members  of  Congress  ?     Whence  have  come  complaints  against 
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the  present  election  systems  of  the  States,  or  against  the  coarse 
of  their  respective  Legislatures,  in  presciibing  such  rules  as  to 
these  elections  as  have  secured  to  the  people  of  the  States  the 
fair  and  full  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  their  great  constitutional 
right  of  just  and  equal  representation  ?  Has  one  single  solitary 
man  in  the  whole  country  petitioned,  or  one  voice  been  raised  in 
complaint,  out  of  the  halls  of  Congress  ?  He  had  neither  heard 
of  any  such  petition,  nor  had  the  sound  of  any  such  voice  reached 
his  ear  from  without  these  walls. 

"  This  action,  then,  originates  here,  and  not  with  the  people. 
It  has  its  origin  in  the  objects  and  views  of  a  political  party  here, 
for  every  step  of  action  upon  it  shows  that  it  is  a  party  meas- 
ure. It  is  the  measure  of  a  party  holding  the  power  in  Congress, 
and  struggling  to  retain  it.  If  adopted,  it  will  be,  as  the  meas- 
ure of  that  party,  expected  to  contribute  to  that  end.  And  do 
gentlemen  suppose  that  permanent,  or  stable,  or  popular  legisla- 
tion, in  reference  to  an  inherent  and  vital  popular  right,  is  to  be 
thus  originated,  and  forced  upon  the  people  of  the  States,  and 
the  Legislatures  of  the  States  ?  Will  they  flatter  themselves  that 
the  present  dominant  party  here  are  thus  to  act,  and  that  no 
future  party,  when  in  power,  will  follow  their  example  ? 

"Let  them  see  the  inducement  they  may  hold  out  to  some 
such  party  to  retain  the  power  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  ratio  of  representation  already  fixed  by  the  vote  of  the 
Senate  will  give  to  the  next  House  217  members.  A  majority 
of  that  body  will  be  109,  and  the  four  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Virginia  will  be  entitled  to  elect  ninety- 
four.  Add  but  fifteen  members  to  the  entire  representation  from 
these  four  States  and  you  will  have  an  entire  majority  of  that 
House.  How  frequently  have  those  four  States  been  found  act- 
ing together  in  the  political  contests  of  the  country  —  and  that, 
too,  when  their  divided  delegations  in  the  House,  in  consequence 
of  their  own  district  systems  of  election,  voluntarily  adopted, 
did  not  give  them  a  political  strength  there  equal  to  that  of  four 
very  small  States  ?  Of  this,  neither  those  States  nor  their  peo- 
ple have  ever  complained ;  but  once  introduce  the  practice  of 
controlling  the  majorities  in  that  House  by  the  direct  action 
of   majorities  in  Congress,  and  through  the  direct  legislation 
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of  Congress,  and  how  long  will  it  be  before  their  people 
will  compel  their  Representatives  there  to  assert  their  power 
for  their  own  self-protection  ?  This  provision  is  pressed  upon 
the  ground  that  it  is  now  necessary  to  divide  and  weaken  the 
power  of  the  large  States  in  that  House.  Why  necessary  ? 
Have  they  ever  attempted  to  abuse  their  strength  there  ?  That 
is  not  pretended.  Why,  then,  attempt  to  fetter  them  thus  invidi- 
ously? To  conciliate  their  Representatives  and  their  people? 
Or  is  it  to  crush  both,  by  this  new  exercise  of  federal  power? 

"  Gentlemen  say  they  wish  to  protect  minorities.  They  would 
pardon  him  for  suggesting  that  it  could  be  no  very  flattering 
proof  of  their  confidence  in  their  own  strength  with  the  people, 
being  in  power,  when  they  find  themselves  driven  upon  minori- 
ties in  the  States  to  maintain  and  defend  them  in  the  possession. 
But  how  should  minorities  seek  protection  from  majorities,  under 
our  institutions  ?  By  seeking,  in  the  momentary  possession  of 
power,  to  bind  down  those  majorities  and  prevent  them  from 
the  exercise  of  their  constitutional  rights?  Set  aside  the  ques- 
tion of  right,  and  would  this  be  the  expedient  mode  for  the 
weaker  to  exert  power  against  the  stronger,  when  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  the  day  of  bondage  could  not  be  extended  beyond  a 
single  election,  and  not  at  all  certain  that  the  bonds  attempted 
to  be  applied  will  ever  be  submitted  to  for  a  moment  ? 

"  Such  were  the  views  of  the  expediency  of  this  measure  which 
had  presented  themselves  to  his  mind ;  and  in  the  face  of  them, 
to  lay  out  of  view  all  other  objections,  he  entreated  Senators  to 
look  steadily  and  calmly  at  the  conflict  which  this  legislation 
might  produce  between  the  various  powers  of  the  federal  and 
State  governments.  Pass  over  every  question  of  strict  power, 
and  was  it  expedient  to  lay  the  possible  foundation  for  these  con- 
flicts, when  not  a  breath  of  complaint  had  come  up  from  the  peo- 
ple to  call  for  this  action  ?  Much  more,  was  it  expedient  by  an 
assumed  and  questionable  power,  now  for  the  first  time  attempted 
to  be  put  in  exercise,  to  invite  jealousies  and  heart-burnings 
between  the  States  themselves,  growing  out  of  their  relative 
powers  and  rights  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  subject  of  their  representation  in  the  national  Legisla- 
ture?    Pass  over  all  these  difficulties,  and  was  it  expedient  for 
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the  present  Congress  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  respective 
State  Legislatures,  thus  causelessly  and  needlessly  excited,  the 
power  to  cause  another  House  of  Representatives  to  be  elected 
in  a  particular  form  to  be  prescribed  by  Congress,  or,  by  their 
simple  omission  to  act,  to  defeat  any  election  of  that  body  at  the 
ordinary  times  and  in  the  ordinary  manner  to  which  the  people 
have  been  accustomed  for  more  than  half  a  century  ?  He  must 
hope  that  gentlemen  would  not  permit  themselves  to  force  upon 
Congress,  upon  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  and  upon  the  coun- 
try  this  important,  and  he  might  almost  say  organic  action,  too 
lightly  and  with  too  little  reflection  upon  the  consequences  which 
may  be  involved. 

"  There  was  another  aspect  in  which  he  must  view  the  expe- 
diency of  this  measure,  and  he  would  close  the  remarks  he 
intended  at  present  to  submit.  He  referred  to  its  convenience, 
compared  with  the  established  election  systems  of  the  States; 
and  as  a  minute  knowledge  of  facts  and  localities  was  required 
to  present  this  view  in  an  intelligible  shape,  and  as  they  might 
demand  a  different  presentation  for  every  State  in  the  Union,  he 
would  take  his  own  State  for  his  illustration. 

"The  whole  election  system  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  at 
present  existing  under  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  was  arranged 
in  reference  to  the  division  of  the  State  into  counties,  and  of  these 
there  were  now  fifty-eight.  The  ratio  of  representation  fixed  by 
the  Senate,  in  this  bill,  would  give  to  New  York  thirty-four  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and,  under  the  provision 
which  he  was  now  considering,  would  require  the  State  to  be 
divided  into  thirty -four  congressional  districts;  each  of  which 
should  be  entitled  to  elect  one,  and  one  only,  of  those  thirty-four 
members.  These  districts,  therefore,  should  be  made  as  nearly 
equal  in  population  as  might  consist  with  the  reasonable  divisions 
of  the  territory  of  the  State  into  election  districts.  The  elections 
in  the  State  were  held  by  towns  and  wards,  and  the  counties  were 
composed  of  a  great  variety  of  numbers  of  the  one  or  the  other 
or  both. 

"  He  had  looked  rapidly  over  the  late  census  to  see  how  far  it 
would  be  possible  to  constitute  these  thirty-four  congressional 
districts  from  the  fifty-eight  counties  of  the  State,  without  break- 
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ing  down  the  county  divisions,  and  thus  deranging  its  present 
established  election  system.  The  result  had  even  surprised  him, 
and  he  had  been  prepared  to  suppose  that  the  derangement  and 
inconvenience  would  be  very  great.  He  would  give  it  to  the 
Senate  in  a  very  brief  analysis. 

"  The  ratio  of  population  for  a  single  Representative,  fixed 
upon  them  by  the  Senate,  was  70,680.  Two  counties  only  in  the 
whole  State  contained  a  population  equal  to  or  exceeding  this 
ratio.  The  city  and  county  of  New  York  jvas  one  of  these, 
which  presented  a  population  of  312,710.  This  would  entitle 
that  county  to  four  Representatives,  and  leave  it  a  fraction  of 
29,990,  almost  half  equal  to  the  ratio  for  another  member.  Under 
the  established  system  of  the  State,  this  county  would  be  consti- 
tuted, as  now,  a  single  congressional  district,  entitled  to  elect 
four  members.  But  under  this  law  it  must  be  divided  into  four 
separate  districts  each  entitled  to  elect  a  single  member ;  and 
then,  perhaps,  one  of  its  wards  set  off  to  some  adjoining  county, 
to  distnbute  more  equally  this  large  fraction. 

''Here  was  one  of  his  strongest  objections  to  the  practical 
application  of  this  single-district  system  to  his  own  State.  It 
was  to  require  the  formation  of  four  independent  congressional 
districts  within  a  territory  over  which  a  man  could  travel,  on 
foot,  in  two  hours.  The  public  sense  of  the  whole  country  had 
been  deeply  shocked  by  the  charges  of  frauds  upon  the  ballot- 
boxes,  alleged  to  have  been  perpetrated,  within  the  last  four  or 
five  years,  in  various  States,  and  most  usually  in  the  large  cities 
and  towns  of  those  States.  So  fixed  had  become  the  charges, 
and  so  specific  the  various  systems  for  the  perpetration  of  these 
frauds,  that  certain  technical  terms,  defining  their  various  classi- 
fications, had  become  established  as  a  part  of  the  language  of 
these  cases,  and  were  as  clearly  defined  and  universally  under- 
stood throughout  the  countiy  as  any  terms  of  general  use  in  the 
common  concerns  of  life.  Among  these,  'colonization'  and 
'pipe-laying'  were  the  most  significant.  So  far  as  he  was 
informed,  the  practice  of  colonizing  had  its  origin,  as  connected 
with  the  elections  of  the  people  in  our  country,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the 
common  council  of  the  city  were  elected  by  wards;  but  inasmuch 
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as  the  city  had  never  heen  districted  for  any  parpose  of  State 
and  congressional  elections,  the  system  did  not  have,  and  could 
not  haye,  application  to  any  other  than  the  city  elections  for 
charter  officers. 

^  Not  so,  according  tq  his  information  and  belief,  did  the  system 
of  piperlaying  originate.  The  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia 
has  been,  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  divided  for  the 
parpose  of  holding  the  congressional  elections;  and  three  several 
congressional  districts  have  been  organized  within  the  city  and 
county.  Here,  and  connected  with  the  election  of  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  the  pipe-laying  system  of  frauds  was  invented 
and  put  in  successful  practice;  and  from  this  point  it  was  dissemi- 
nated over  the  country,  and  especially  to  the  other  large  towns. 
He  must  not  be  understood  as  making  this  statement  to  cast  a 
reproach  upon  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  upon  the 
proud  State  of  which  that  city  was  so  justly  the  pride  and 
ornament,  or  upon  the  citizens  of  either,  as  a  body.  The  fact 
was  stated,  because  he  supposed  it  to  be  historically  true ;  and 
time  had  abundantly  shown  that  there  were  not  wanting  men  in 
the  large  and  densely  populated  towns  of  other  States,  his  own 
included,  as  willing  to  practice  these  base  frauds  against  the 
freedom  of  elections,  as  were  the  inventors  of  the  system  in  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia. 

"He  had  referred  to  this  fact,  further  to  show  that  the  system 
of  districting  a  closely-built  city,  for  the  purpose  of  State  and 
congressional  elections,  as  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia 
was  districted,  had  presented  the  inducements  which  had  brought 
into  practice  this  new  and  refined  system  of  cheating  the  people 
through  the  instrumentality  of  their  own  ballot  boxes.  And 
could  it  even  be  hoped,  while  the  street  of  a  compact  city  should 
be  made  the  boundary  between  congressional  districts,  that 
*  colonization '  and  *  pipe-laying '  would  be  effectually  prevented  ? 
He  did  not  believe  it  was  in  the  power  of  human  laws  to  do  it, 
when  the  temptations  were  so  direct  and  powerful,  the  practice 
of  the  frauds  so  easy,  and  the  chances  of  detection  so  slight. 

"Was  it  expedient,  then,  for  Congress  to  attempt  to  force 
upon  the  States  a  mode  of  districting  these  large  cities  for  our 
congressional  elections,  which  would  be  most  eminently  calculated 
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to  perpetuate  these  and  other  frauds  against  the  ballot  box,  which 
could  not  fail  to  multiply  the  temptations  to  commit  them,  and 
which  must  as  necessarily  increase  the  difficulties  of  detection 
and  punishment  ?  Every  increase  of  the  subdivisions  must  have 
these  tendencies;  and  while,  under  the  ratio  fixed  by  the  Senate, 
the  city  of  New  York  would  constitute  but  four  subdivisions,  if 
the  ratio  fixed  by  the  House  should  be  finally  adopted  (which 
seemed  to  him  most  likely),  that  city  must  constitute  six  inde- 
pendent congressional  districts.  That  the  elections  in  districts 
so  constituted  would  cease  to  be  any  evidence  of  the  will  and 
choice  of  the  legal  voters  of  each,  should  be  an  evil  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  dissuade  the  Senate  Irom  this  action;  but  it  was  by 
no  means  the  only,  or  even  the  most  serious,  evil  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  prevalence  of  these  frauds.  The  entire  prostra- 
tion of  public  morals  to  which  they  invariably  and  rapidly  lead, 
the  perjuries  and  crimes  they  engender,  are  much  more  fatal  to 
the  welfare  of  a  free  people,  and  to  the  perpetuity  of  free  insti- 
tutions, than  the  mere  loss  of  a  popular  electipn. 

"Was  it,  then  —  he  was  compelled  to  repeat  the  inquiry  — was 
it  expedient  for  Congress,  at  this  time  —  when  the  public  alarm 
was  broad  and  deep  in  relation  to  these  frauds,  when  numerous 
portions  of  the  people,  if  not  the  whole  people  of  the  nation, 
were  smarting  under  the  conviction  of  injury,  injustice  and  mis- 
representation as  the  fruit  of  them  —  to  put  forth  its  strong  arm 
to  force  into  being  a  system  which  must  foster  and  perpetuate 
them  ?  He  could  not  think  so;  but  he  would  proceed  further  in 
his  examination  as  to  the  expediency  of  this  measure  in  its  local 
bearing  upon  his  own  State. 

"A  single  county,  other  than  the  city  and  county  of  New  York, 
would  have  population  sufficient,  under  the  ratio  established  by 
the  Senate,  to  constitute  a  congressional  district.  He  referred 
to  the  county  of  Oneida,  whose  population  would  entitle  it  to 
one  Representative,  and  leave  it  a  fraction  of  14,630.  These 
two  counties  aside,  there  Would  remain  fifty-six  counties  in  the 
State  to  be  divided  into  twenty-nine  congressional  districts,  and 
of  those  counties  he  would  give  a  very  brief  analysis  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Of  those  which  have  a  population  between  70,000  and  66,000 
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there  are  two«  These  would  so  nearly  approximate  the  ratio,  as 
to  be  made  reasonably  to  constitute  single  districts. 

"  Of  those  which  have  a  population  between  65,000  and  60,000 
there  are  four.  Admit,  for  the  sake  of  this  action,  that  these 
counties,  too,  make  a  sufficiently  near  approximation  to  the  ratio, 
as  they  cannot  vary  from  it  more  than  about  10,000,  and  there 
will  be  eight  counties  of  the  State  disposed  of. 

"  Fifty  will  remain,  standing  in  a  classification  of  five  thour 
sands,  as  follows: 

"  Between  a  population  of  60,000  and  55,000 two  counties. 

'*  "  55,000  and  50, 000 three  counties. 

"  "  60,000  and  45,000 six  counties. 

"  "  46,000  and  40, 000 nine  counties. 

**  "  40,000  and  35, 000 five  counties. 

36,000  and  30,000 five  counties. 


Ci  <1 


"  Here  were  thirty  more  of  the  counties  of  the  State  presented, 
the  last  ten  of  which  might,  by  being  coupled,  constitute  dis- 
tricts under  the  ratio  of  the  Senate,  without  making  a  wider 
departure  from  that  ratio  than  had  been  aesumed  to  be  permis- 
sible for  the  eight  counties  first  noticed,  were  it  not  that  each  dis 
trict  must  be  constituted  of  contiguous  territory,  a  qualification 
which  may,  in  many,  and  must,  of  course,  in  some  cases,  render 
the  atTangement  of  coupling  these  counties  an  impossibility. 
Still  there  would  be  twenty  counties  in  this  group  from  which 
single  congressional  districts  could  not  be  constituted  without  a 
division  of  the  counties,  or  an  entire  disregard  to  the  proper  and 
constitutional  relation  between  population  and  representation. 

"Twenty  counties  yet  remained  of  various  populations,  all 
under  30,000,  and  averaging  18,796  souls.  How  far  these  might 
be  grouped  so  as  to  form  single  districts,  with  a  reasonable 
approximation  to  the  supposed  ratio,  he  had  not  attempted  to 
ascertain;  but  the  facts  that  these  twenty  counties  were  scattered 
in  different  sections  of  the  State,  and  that  each  district  must 
be  of  contiguous  territory,  would  show  that,  by  themselves,  they 
could  not  be  so  grouped,  to  any  considerable  extent,  as,  at  their 
average  population,  it  would  require  nearly  four  of  the  counties 
to  form  a  single  district. 

^  He  had  made  this  minute  examination  of  the  practical  effect 
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of  the  bill  npon  his  State,  becanse  her  whole  election  system  was 
by  counties,  and  to  divide  them  for  the  formation  of  congres- 
sional districts  would  be  to  break  up  that  established  system,  and 
to  introduce  political  classifications  and  associations  with  which 
her  people  were  not  accustomed.  So  strong  had  been  the  attach- 
ment of  that  State  to  elections  by  counties,  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  prohibited  the  Legislature  from  dividing  them  for 
any  pui'poses  of  the  State  elections,  and  since  the  adoption  of 
that  Constitution,  in  the  year  1822,  no  county  in  the  State  had 
been  divided  in  the  formation  of  congressional  districts. 

"Of  the  practical  effects  of  this  measure  upon  the  election 
systems  of  other  States,  and  upon  the  customs,  conveniences,  feel- 
ings and  interests  of  their  people,  he  had  not  the  information 
which  enabled  him  to  speak.  An  example,  drawn  from  the 
State  which  it  was  his  duty  to  represent  here,  and  which  might 
be  more  or  less  applicable  to  other  States,  was  his  exclusive 
object  in  making  these  references,  and,  that  done,  he  would  dis- 
miss the  topic. 

"And,  with  that  topic,  he  would  dismiss  the  argument,  for  the 
present,  at  least;  merely  again  inquiring  whether  it  was  expedient 
for  Congress  to  press  this  action,  wholly  without  solicitation  — 
wholly  without  complaint  against  the  established  system  of  the 
States  for  holding  these  elections  —  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  those  systems  must  be  entirely  broken  up  to  carry  this 
out  —  and  without  any  certainty  that  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States  will  lend  their  aid  to  carry  out  this  mandate  of  Congress  ? 
Was  there  any  sufficient  inducement,  having  its  foundation  in 
principle,  in  expediency  or  in  patriotism,  for  Congress  to  provoke 
the  collision  between  the  governments  of  the  States  and  this 
common  government  of  the  whole,  which  this  simple  and  brief 
enactment  might  provoke  ?    He  could  see  no  such  inducement 

"  Hitherto  he  had  considered  simply  the  provision  sent  here 
from  the  House.  The  committee  of  the  Senate  had  recommended 
such  a  modification  of  that  provision  as  to  allow  the  States  to 
hold  these  elections  by  general  ticket  or  by  single  districts.  For 
that  modification  he  should  certainly  vote ;  for  no  member  of  the 
Senate  could  be  more  reluctant  than  he  was  to  bring  on  a  colli- 
sion between  the  State   and  national  governments;  and  every 
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feature  of  the  proposed  unwise  action,  which  gave  to  his  State 
an  additional  alternative  in  the  latitude  of  choice,  would  certainly 
receive  his  support;  not  because  any  such  modification  could 
make  the  action,  in  any  form,  acceptable  to  him,  but  because  it 
might  render  it,  if  forced  upon  them,  less  objectionable  to  his 
constituents  and  to  the  Legislature  of  his  State.  His  vote  must 
be  given  against  this  section  of  the  bill,  in  any  form  which  his 
imagination  had  suggested  to  him;  but,  if  it  must  become  a  part 
of  a  law  of  Congress,  he  would,  so  far  as  might  be  in  his  power, 
give  it  the  least  injurious  foruL  [After  the  debate'  upon  the 
second  section  of  the  bill  had  been  continued  for  some  time,  the 
question  was  taken  upon  the  amendment  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  allowing  the  States  the  option  to  elect  their 
Representatives  by  general  ticket ;  and  the  amendment  was  lost. 
Mr.  Wright  then  offered  an  amendment,  proposing  so  to  modify 
the  section  sent  up  from  the  House  as  to  declare  that  the  States 
should  be  divided  into  single  districts,  so  far  as  that  could  be 
done  under  their  established  election  systems;  but  that  the 
Legislature  of  no  State  should  consider  itself  called  upon  to 
divide  counties,  or  other  established  election  districts,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  single  election  districts  under  the  act.] 
Upon  offering  this  amendment,  Mr.  W.  made  some  remarks,  the 
substance  of  most  of  which  was  a  repetition  of  the  views  and 
arguments  before  given  —  that  he  felt  constrained  to  make  this 
one  more  effort  to  give  the  bill  such  a  form  as  would  enable  the 
Legislature  of  his  State,  and  the  Legislatures  of  other  States 
similarly  situated,  so  far  to  conform  to  it  as  to  avoid  the  proba- 
bility of  a  conflict  between  the  States  and  this  government. 
This  obligation  had  become  more  imperative,  since  the  declara- 
tion had  been  distinctly  made,  as  it  had  been  upon  a  former  day 
by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Henderson], 
that  it  was  intended  that  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  should 
obey  this  law  strictly,  or  that  the  people  of  the  States  should 
forfeit  their  right  to  be  represented  in  the  other  branch  of  Con- 
gress; and  that  Representatives  elected  by  the  people  of  any 
State,  although  in  conformity  with  the  only  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  if  those  regulations  did  not  con- 
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form  to  this  law,  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  take  their  seats  as 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

''  It  was  manly  in  the  honorable  Senator  to  make  this  declara- 
tion, if  such  was  in  fact  the  intention  of  the  friends  of  the  pro- 
vision, and  if  so  it  was  intended  to  be  carried  out;  because  it  was 
meeting  the  question  fairly  and  frankly.  But  he  must  express  his 
profound  regret  at  learning  that  the  intentions  of  the  majority  here 
had  this  extreme  limit.  He  had,  upon  a  former  occasion,  shown 
that  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  respective  States  to  elect  Rep- 
resentatives was  a  positive  constitutional  right,  reserved  to  them 
in  the  second  section  of  the  first  article  of  that  instrument,  and 
not  held  under  this  fourth  section,  or  by  virtue  of  any  law  of 
Congress;  that  the  object  of  the  fourth  section  was  to  confer  upon 
the  Legislatures  of  the  States  and  upon  Congress  the  power, 
and  to  make  it  the  duty  of  those  legislative  bodies,  to  prescribe 
regulations  for  the  exercise  of  this  right  by  the  people  of  the 
respective  States;  and  that  the  power  to  regulate  the  exercise 
of  the  right  could  not  be  a  power  to  destroy  or  defeat  the  right 
itself. 

^^  Still  such  may,  and,  if  the  friends  of  the  enactment  can  carry 
out  their  intentions  as  declared  by  the  honorable  Senator,  in  many 
cases,  most  probably  will,  be  the  effect  of  this  legislation.  It  is 
admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  people  cannot  act  under  this  law, 
unless  the  Legislatures  of  the  respective  States  will  pass  State 
laws  to  carry  out  the  principle  here  adopted.  It  is  also  admitted 
that  Congress  cannot  coerce  the  State  Legislatures  to  this  action. 
The  people  certainly  cannot  compel  Legislatures  already  elected 
to  obey  this  mandate  of  Congress,  even  if  they  should  desire  to 
do  it  —  which  in  many  States  may  not  be  the  fact;  and  the 
opportunity  to  make  an  election  at  all  may  have  passed  away 
before  Legislatures,  newly  elected,  can  be  convened  to  organize 
these  districts.  Still  we  are  told,  if  the  people  of  a  State  proceed 
to  elect  according  to  the  laws  in  force,  and  the  only  laws  they 
have  or  can  obtain  to  regulate  their  elections,  their  chosen  Rep- 
resentatives are  to  be  turned  out  of  the  House,  and  thrown  back 
upon  them,  and  their  election  to  be  treated  as  a  nullity. 

"  This  appeared  to  him  to  be  high  ground  for  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  people  to  assume  toward  the  people  themselves  — 
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for  the  servants  to  take  with  their  masters.  And  he  must  entreat 
gentlemen  to  examine  well  their  case,  and  the  consequences  which 
may  follow  their  action,  before  they  rush  upon  a  conflict  which 
may  be  more  serious  and  more  difficult  than  they  seem  to  have 
anticipated.  He  must  not  be  misunderstood.  He  did  not  say 
that  the  Legislature  of  a  single  State  would  disregard  this  law, 
or  fail  to  make  the  single  distncts,  as  required.  Much  less  did 
he,  or  could  he,  say  that  the  Legislature  of  his  own  State  would 
disregard  it.  He  did  not  know,  nor  did  he  wish  to  know,  what 
that  Legislature  would  do,  when  it  should  come  together,  in 
August  next,  to  make  regulations  under  which  the  people  of  the 
State  might  elect  the  Representatives  to  which  they  should  be 
constitutionally  entitled.  It  was  enough  that  he  did  know  that 
body  would  do  what  its  members  should  conscientiously  believe 
to  be  their  duty  to  the  State,  to  the  Union,  and  to  the  Constitu- 
tions of  both;  that  they  vrould  make  regulations  not  to  defeat  or 
impair  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  represented,  but  to  preserve 
and  protect  that  right  —  regulations  under  which  the  people  of 
the  State  could  act,  and  would  act,  and  would  elect  Representa- 
tives to  the  next  Congress ;  and  further  to  know  that,  in  making 
the  regulations  they  should  make,  they  would  avoid  all  conflict 
with  the  authorities,  or  the  acts  of  this  government,  so  far  as  that 
can  be  done  with  the  preservation  of  principle  and  honor. 

"Suppose,  however,  that  that  Legislature,  or  the  Legislature 
of  any  other  State,  shall  be  of  the  opinion  (as  he  was  most  con- 
scientiously) that  this  law  of  ours  has  no  binding  force  upon 
its  action,  either  moral  or  constitutional,  and  that  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  State  in  its  charge  require  regulations  different  from 
single  districts.  What  shall  the  Legislature  thus  situated  do? 
Its  members  cannot,  against  their  own  sense  of  right,  when  they 
feel  no  obligation  compelling  them,  do  what  they  would  not 
choose  to  do.  Shall  tliey  decline  to  act  at  all  ?  Then  the  peo- 
ple cannot  elect  their  Representatives;  this  great  constitutional 
right  is  lost,  and  the  loss  will  lie  at  the  door  of  the  Legislature; 
for  it  will  not  do  for  the  members  to  say  they  could  not  prescribe 
the  regulations  which  the  Constitution  has  made  it  their  impera- 
tive duty  to  prescribe,  because  Congress  has  passed  this  law, 
when  they  deny  that  the  law  of  Congress  has  any  binding  power 
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oyer  their  action.  They  must,  then,  act  Their  oaths  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  will  compel  them  to  act.  K  they  believe 
this  law  binds  their  consciences  and  their  acts,  they  will  obey 
it  and  make  their  legislation  conform  to  it.  If  they  do  not  so 
believe,  they  will  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences and  make  such  regulations  as  they  believe  their  high 
and  responsible  duties  require  they  should  make.  In  either  case 
they  will  act,  and  the  people  will  (as  they  must,  if  they  do  not 
intend  voluntarily  to  foifeit  this  vital  right)  act  in  conformity 
to  the  regulations  which  their  respective  Legislatures  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

'^  And  who  shall  say  that  this  action  of  these  Legislatures,  and 
these  elections  of  the  people  of  the  sovereign  States,  are  null  and 
void  ?  Is  this  body  to  pronounce  that  high  judgment  ?  What 
says  the  Constitution  on  this  grave  matter? 

*'  *  Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections^  returns  and  qualifica- 
tions of  its  own  members;  and  a  nugority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
to  do  business.' 

"The  House  itself,  then — the  very  persons  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple—  are  to  be  the  judges  whether  or  not  their  elections,  made 
in  conformity  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  only  laws  in  exist- 
ence under  which  elections  could  have  been  held,  are  void  elec* 
tions.  Cannot  gentlemen  suppose  it  possible  that  this  very 
'  quorum,'  which  has  the  authority  to  do  business,  may  be  com- 
posed of  Representatives  not  elected  in  obedience  to  this  inope- 
rative law  of  ours  ?  And,  in  such  a  case,  do  they  believe  those 
Representatives  would  vote  themselves  out  of  the  House,  and 
thereby  break  up  the  Congress  and  the  government?  Do  they 
think  a  contrary  course  on  the  part  of  Representatives  so 
elected  would  be  usurpation  ?  Suppose,  then,  they  should  choose 
to  be  very  modest  and  stay  out  of  the  hall,  while  the  persons 
elected  in  conformity  to  this  law  should  attempt  to  occupy  it, 
would  the  case  be  improved?  A  minority,  however  elected, 
could  not  ^  constitute  a  quorum,'  and  could  not,  therefore,  form 
a  House  or  'do  business.'  Should  he  be  answered  that  this 
minority  had  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  mem- 
bers ?  This  was  so,  —  but  could  they  compel  the  attendance  of 
those  whom  they  were  ready  to  insist  were  not  members  ?    Could 
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they  force  men  into  the  House  to  help  in  forming  a  quorum,  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  voting  them  out  by  that  quorum?  And 
even  suppose  that  would  be  a  legitimate  exercise  of  power,  what 
would  be  gained  when  the  purifying  process,  under  this  law  of 
ours,  should  be  completed?  Still  there  would  be  no  'quorum,' 
and  of  course  no  House. 

'^  Again :  How  is  it  to  be  ascertained  whether  or  not  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  a  State  have  been  elected  in  conformity  with  this 
rule  of  ours  ?  Congress  directs  no  form  of  evidence  which  is  to 
constitute  a  prima  fade  title  to  a  seat  in  the  House.  The  laws 
of  the  several  States,  therefore,  are  to  be  followed  upon  that  point. 
What  they  now  were  in  other  States  he  could  not  say,  but  with 
the  law  of  his  own  State  regulating  these  returns  he  was  acquainted. 
The  final  canvass  of  the  votes  for  members  of  Congress,  in  that 
State,  is  made  by  certain  State  officers  designated  in  the  State 
law;  and  their  certificate  of  the  results,  officially  signed  and  cer- 
tified by  the  Secretary  of  State  (who  is  one  of  them),  under  the 
great  seal  of  the  State,  is  the  prima  facie  evidence  upon  which  the 
whole  delegation  from  that  State  for  a  long  time  have  held,  and 
now  do  hold,  their  seats  in  the  present  and  former  Congresses. 
That  piece  of  testimony  is  entire,  and  embraces  the  whole  dele- 
gation, and  the  credential  habitually  furnished  to  each  member 
is  bat  a  copy  of  that  general  certificate  thus  authenticated.  The 
copy  which  controls  the  list  for  the  House  is  transmitted  to  the 
Clerk  of  that  House,  and  from  it  that  officer  makes  up  his  roll  of 
members  of  a  new  Congress.  The  certificate  docs  not  give  the 
state  of  the  poll  or  the  manner  of  election,  but  the  mere  fact  that 
A.  B.,  by  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  has  been  duly  elected 

a  member  of  Congress  for  the district ;    and  so  on  to  the 

end  of  the  whole  list  of  delegates. 

"  Now,  who  is  to  say  that  the  Representative,  who  presents 
ik^A  prima  facie  evidence  of  an  election,  has  not  the  prima  facie 
right  to  his  seat,  and,  consequently,  to  a  vote  to  determine  who 
are  the  regularly  and  properly  and  constitutionally  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  House  ?  Shall  it  be  said  that  the  prim^  facie  evi- 
dence must  show  that  the  election  has  been  made  in  conformity 
to  this,  our  law,  or  that  it  shall  not  be  accepted  as  prima  facie 
evidence  at  all?    We  do  not  say  so  in  our  law;  and  who  is  to 
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say  it  if  we  do  not?  Certainly  not  the  man  who,  under  the 
appellation  of  clerk,  makes  out  the  list ;  because  he  is  not,  in 
fact,  a  public  officer  at  all,  either  of  the  House  or  of  any  depart- 
ment of  this  government.  Who,  then,  is  to  determine  this  point  ? 
The  *  quorum '  of  the  House.  How  is  that '  quorum '  to  be  formed  ? 
By  men  having  the  legal  prima  facie  evidence  that  they  are 
members  of  it.  In  the  absence  of  any  law  of  Congress  to  define 
that  evidence,  how  is  it  to  be  ascertained  ?  By  the  laws  of  the 
respective  States.  And  this  brings  the  argument  back  again  to 
the  point  from  which  it  started,  and  cannot  fail  to  show  gentle- 
men the  impotency  of  their  law,  in  case  a  number  of  States, 
holding  the  right  to  elect  a  majority  of  the  House,  shall  choose 
to  disregard  it. 

''  Would  not  these  considerations  satisfy  the  Senate  that  this 
legislation  was  unwise  and  inexpedient,  if  it  was  not  unconstitu- 
tional ?  And  would  not  the  majority  be  persuaded  at  least  to 
permit  such  modifications  of  the  enactment  as  to  be  likely  to 
secure  the  acquiescence  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  to  its 
provisions  ?    He  hoped  they  would. 

^^  He  could*  not  consent  to  be  understood  as  making  these 
remarks,  or  moving  this  amendment,  under  the  apprehension  that 
his  State  would  fail  to  be  fully  and  promptly  represented  in  the 
next  and  every  other  Congress.  He  had  not  been  able  to  work 
up  any  such  fear  in  his  mind.  W^hen  her  people  shall  have 
elected  the  number  of  Representatives  to  which  she  is  constitu- 
tionally entitled,  in  conformity  to  the  only  laws  and  regulations 
in  existence  under  which  that  people  can  hold  such  an  election; 
and  when  her  Representatives,  so  elected,  shall  present  themselves, 
with  all  the  prima  facie  evidence  of  nght  required  by  any 
law,  and  claim  their  seats  as  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  very  idea  that  they  were  to  be  countermarched, 
and  sent  home  to  inform  their  constituents  that  their  elections 
were  null  and  void,  was,  to  his  mind,  too  ludicrous  to  excite 
apprehension.  The  State  would  be  represented,  and  her  Repre- 
sentatives, at  home  and  here,  would  be  held  by  her  people  to  the 
most  rigid  perfoimance  of  all  their  duties,  as  well  to  the  Union 
and  the  Constitution,  as  to  herself;  while  they  would  be  required 
to  be  ever  watchful  that  neither  their  rights,  the  rights  of  their 
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States,  or  the  rights  of  the  Confederacy,  were  wantonly 
encroached  upon  by  unwarrantable  assumptions  of  power  in  any 
quarter.  [The  debate  on  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wright 
occupied  the  Senate  for  several  days,  opening  again  the  whole 
debate  upon  the  second  section  of  the  bill ;  and  toward  the 
close  of  that  debate,  Mr.  Wbight  again  addressed  the  Senate, 
repeating  many  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  him  upon  the  two 
former  occasions,  and  adding  to  them  the  substance  of  what  fol- 
lows.] Mr.  Wbight  said  he  owed  an  apology  to  the  Senate  for  again 
asking  to  occupy  its  time  upon  this  provision  of  the  apportion- 
ment bill.  Had  not  his  last  remarks  —  made,  as  he  believed, 
under  too  strong  feeling  —  given  the  occasion  for  the  protracted 
debate,  he  would  not  have  claimed  the  indulgence.  It  had  not 
been  common  with  him  to  make  remarks  when  his  feelings  were 
excited  ;  and  this  instance  might,  and  probably  should,  go  far  to 
satisfy  bim  of  the  correctness  of  his  general  rule,  and  of  the 
incorrectness  of  this  single  exception. 

*^  He  had  an  apology,  however ;  and  it  was  due  to  himself  that 
he  should  make  it,  and  the  subsequent  debate  had  enabled  him 
to  make  it  intelligibly  to  all.  He  had  seen  and  felt  that  the  argu- 
ments by  which  this  enactment  was  sustained  were  of  a  char- 
acter with  the  enactment  itself — an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
small  States  to  weaken,  by  division,  the  strength  of  the  large 
ones ;  though  no  speaker  had  been  frank  enough  openly,  and  in 
terms,  to  avow  that  object.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Merrick],  sitting  close  upon  his  left,  had  addressed 
the  Senate  in  his  usual  fervid  manner,  and,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  had  fallen  little  short  of  making  this  distinct  avowal. 
He  had  said,  and  repeated,  that  now  was  the  time;  and,  if  Con- 
gress ever  expected  to  be  able  to  curb  the  power  of  the  large 
States,  it  must  be  done  in  this  bill ;  that,  if  the  lapse  of  another 
ten  years  was  permitted  to  roll  round,  the  opportunity  would  be 
gone  forever ;  and  the  like  remarks. 

"  Now,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  hear,  in  this  body,  com- 
plaints uttered,  and  alarms  expressed,  against  the  power  of  the 
large  States,  until  they  had  almost  ceased  to  excite  even  his 
attention.  They  were  mere  talk,  not  only  without  proposed 
action,  but,  in  most  cases,  without  even  unkind  feeling.     It  was 
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the  habit  of  the  Senators  from  the  small  States,  indulged  upon 
occasions  when  they  feared  partiality  in  the  action  of  the  House 
upon  appropriations,  or  other  measures,  in  which  their  States  had 
a  peculiar  interest.  These  appeals  could  not  have  excited  him, 
because  he  had  heard  them  too  often,  and  seen  too  frequently 
their  groundless  character. 

"  The  present,  however,  was  not  that  case.  Here  was  proposed 
action,  calculated  peculiarly  to  bear  upon  the  large  States,  and 
advocated  because  it  would  do  so.  It  was  not  merely  that,  but 
action  so  framed  —  not  as  to  propose  that  Congress  should  bind 
down  those  States  and  command  their  submission,  but  as  to  com- 
mand them  to  bind  themselves,  and  claim  the  obligation  as 
imperative  upon  them.  Not  feeling  the  force  of  the  obligation, 
morally  or  constitutionally,  the  very  mandate  seemed  to  him  to 
savor  of  arrogance;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  pressed 
appeared  to  tend  rather  to  aggravate,  than  to  soothe,  the  feelings 
which  an  arrogant  demand  is  likely  to  excite;  and,  as  an  humble 
representative  here  of  a  large  State,  he  permitted  himself  to 
speak  under  the  impulses  thus  aroused.  If  he  had  gone  beyond 
the  bounds  of  propriety  or  duty  he  sincerely  regretted  it;  and 
he  was  sure  the  feelings  under  which  he  had  spoken  would,  after 
this  recapitulation,  be  appreciated  by  the  Senate. 

"  If  he  was,  at  the  time  he  spoke,  mistaken  in  the  spirit  of  the 
remarks  to  which  he  replied,  he  could  not  now  be  mistaken  upon 
that  point.  The  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Preston],  with  the  frankness  of  his  character  in  debate,  had 
made  the  declaration,  in  terms,  that  this  was  a  war  of  the  smaU 
States  upon  the  large.  He  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  terms  or 
purport  of  this  declaration,  for  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Benton]  referred  to,  and  repeated,  the  remark  imme- 
diately after  it  was  mad£,  and  was  not  corrected  by  its  author. 
This  was  but  the  substance  of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  to  which  he  more  immediately  replied,  and  only 
varied  from  them  in  being  in  terms  what  was  expressed  in 
intention. 

"  Holding  his  place  here  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  one  of 
the  large  States,  he  yet  thought  he  should  have  been  insensible 
to  his  highest  duty  if  he  had  not  said  what  he  did  say.     It  was 
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for  the  StatQ  he  represented  to  saj  how  far  she  would  remain 
passive  while  this  war  was  waging  npon  her.  For  her  course,  as 
defendant  in  such  a  contest,  he  had  not  ventured  to  speak;  but 
he  had,  as  one  of  her  representatives  here,  felt  bound  to  point 
out  to  the  Senators  her  constitutional  means  of  protection  and 
defense,  and  to  entreat  the  body  to  pause  and  reflect  before  they 
drove  her,  by  these  hostile  movements,  to  resort  to  them.  If,  in 
this,  he  had  exceeded  the  bounds  of  his  public  duty,  to  the  gener- 
ous people  of  that  State  was  his  responsibility;  and  to  them 
would  he,  at  all  times,  cheerfully  account  for  his  course  upon 
this  and  all  other  measures. 

^'Another  feature  in  this  renewed  debate  equally  called  upon 
him  for  reply  and  explanation.  He  had  found  himself,  most 
unexpectedly,  converted  into  a  nuUifiery  and  the  Senate  had 
rung,  for  days,  with  the  surprise  and  extravagance  of  his  nullifi- 
cation. The  circumstance  could  not  fail  to  call  to  his  mind  the 
fact  that,  but  a  few  years  since,  he  was,  in  an  equally  captious 
manner,  made  a  political  locch/ocOy  and  with  very  much  the  same 
hard  fortune.  He  did  not  then  except  to  the  appellation  of 
loco-foco^  but  insisted  upon  his  right  to  define  the  meaning  of 
the  term  as  applied  to  himself.  Under  his  definition  of  it  the 
fathers  of  that  church,  in  its  early  days,  read  him  out,  and  would 
not  recognize  his  membership.  Yet  his  definition  had  prevailed, 
and  the  political  church  bearing  that  appellation  had  spread  and 
increased  and  multiplied,  until  now  those  who  sought  to  fix  the 
term  upon  the  democracy  of  the  country  as  one  of  reproach 
roost  studiously  avoid  it,  and  substitute  in  its  place  the  true 
political  designation  of  '  democrat.' 

'^  So  with  his  nullification.  He  had  not  been  known  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  political  sect;  but  something  in  his  late  hasty  remarks, 
and  he  was  yet  at  a  loss  to  tell  what,  had  brought  the  appellation 
npon  him,  from  almost  one  entire  side  of  the  Senate;  and  yet, 
before  he  could  obtain  the  floor  to  say  that  he  did  not  object  to  the 
name,  but  must  claim  the  right  to*  define  it  for  himself,  the  father 
of  the  sect  here,  the  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Preston],  rose  in  his  place  and  read  him  out  of  that  church  also. 
Under  such  circumstances  he  could  scarcely  say  more  (and  he 
could  certainly  say  nothing  less)  than  that  he  found  no  occasion 
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to  withdraw  or  to  modify  the  remarks  he  had  made,  so  far  as 
principle  was  involved,  whether  the  sentiments  uttered  should 
entitle  him  to  one  political  name  or  another;  nor  was  he  now, 
nor  had  he  ever  been,  very  anxious  about  the  name,  provided  the 
principle  he  espoused  and  advocated  was  clearly  defined  and 
unquestionably  sound. 

"He  had  met  with  another  surprise  in  the  course  of  this 
renewed  debate,  which  also  demanded  a  notice  from  him.  It 
was,  that  almost  all  the  gentlemen  who  had  spoken  in  favor  of 
this  enactment,  since  he  had  made  the  remarks  now  referred  to, 
had  put  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  this  provision,  not  upon 
the  Constitution  as  it  reads,  but  upon  what  they  chose  to  allege 
was  his  admission  of  the  constitutional  power;  and  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Crittenden],  not  now  in  his 
place,  had  charged  him  with  discovering  a  new  class  of  powers 
in  the  Constitution  and  with  having  given  to  them  the  name  of 
'technical  powers;'  and  the  learned  gentleman  indulged  in  a 
protracted  argument  ^to  show  that  there  were  no  such  powers 
conferred  upon  Congress  by  the  instrument,  and  therefore  the 
admission  that  the  power  was  conferred  in  any  form  was,  in 
effect,  an  admission  that  it  fully  existed. 

"  Now,  what  admission  had  he  in  fact  made  ?  He  would  try 
to  repeat  the  substance  of  what  he  intended  to  say,  and  what  he 
believed  he  did  say;  and  if  any  Senator  should  find  him  varying 
materially  from  the  ideas  upon  this  point  which  he  had  foimerly 
presented  he  hoped  he  should  receive  prompt  correction,  because 
it  was  his  present  object  to  make  frank  and  full  explanations 
upon  this  point.  He  had  observed,  or  thought  he  had  observed, 
on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  this  enactment,  a  strong  desire  to 
confine  the  argument  to  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  make  or  alter  the  regulations  touch- 
ing these  congressional  elections.  He  did  not  intend  to  place 
his  argument  upon  this  point  at  all ;  and,  therefore,  he  had  said 
repeatedly  that  it  was  not  his- object  to  deny  that  power.  He 
had  read  from  the  proceedings  of  the  State  conventions  which 
adopted  the  Constitution,  as  he  declared  at  the  time,  not  to  show 
that  the  power  was  not  given  to  Congress,  if  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  was  to  be  technically  construed,  but  to  show  that. 
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according  to  the  spirit  of  the  instrament,  and  the  intention  of 
itfi  framers,  Congress  ought  not  to  attempt  the  exercise  of  the 
power,  except  in  cases  where  the  States  should  neglect,  or  ref  use, 
or  be  unable  to  exercise  it,  or  should  exercise  it  in  derogation  of 
the  right  of  the  people,  the  exercise  of  which  was  to  be  regu- 
lated. This  he  thought  then,  and  thinks  now,  he  did  show  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  for  cotemporaneous  exposition  of  the  meaning 
and  intention  of  a  grant  of  power  to  show  what  should  be  its 
practical  construction. 

**  Still,  he  did  not  rest  his  argument  here;  but  placed  it  mainly, 
and  almost  exclusively,  upon  the  ground  that,  admitting  the 
power  to  exist  in  Congress  as  fully  as  the  friends  of  the  provision 
claim  that  it  does,  if  Congress  choose  to  bring  it  into  exercise 
under  its  authority,  it  must  provide  for  that  exercise  by  its  own 
laws,  and  has  not  the  constitutional  power  or  right  to  call  upon 
the  State  Legislatures  to  pass  the  laws  necessary  for  its  exercise 
in  the  way  Congress  shall  direct.  This  was,  and  is,  the  main 
point  of  his  argument  against  this  enactment  as  here  proposed; 
and  any  admission  made  by  him,  of  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  over  this  matter,  was  made  in  the  course  of  his  illustra- 
tions under  this  head,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  simply. 
Hence,  when  appealed  to,  as  he  repeatedly  was,  to  say  whether 
he  admitted  or  denied  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to 
pass  this  identical  bill,  he  had  replied  that  he  did  not,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  argument,  deny  the  power  of  Congress  to  make 
regulations  for  these  elections  by  its  own  laws,  or  by  its  own 
laws  to  make  such  alterations  of  the  existing  regulations  of  the 
States  as  it  should  choose,  and  as  should  be  consistent  with  the 
preservation  and  exercise  by  the  people  of  the  right  to  be  regu- 
lated ;  that  he  did  deny  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress, 
either  in  terms  or  in  effect,  to  call  upon  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States  to  alter  their  own  regulations ;  that  as  the  provision  in 
this  bill  might  be  one  appropriate  step  toward  the  exercise  by 
Congress,  through  the  instrumentality  of  its  own  laws,  of  the 
power  to  alter  the  regulations  of  the  States,  and  as  it  did  not, 
in  terms,  command  the  action  of  the  State  Legislatures,  it  might 
not  be  strictly  proper  to  say  that  Congress,  in  passing  it,  would 
transcend,  or  violate,  its  technical  constitutional  power  over  the 
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subject ;  but  that,  standing  by  itself,  and  without  any  further 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress,  it  would  be  an  exercise  of  the 
power  so  partial  and  imperfect  as  to  be  wholly  ineffectual,  and 
.the  enactment  itself  would  be  wholly  void,  both  as  to  the  State 
•Legislatures  and  the  people  of  the  respective  States.  These  were 
liis  grounds,  and  such  was  the  extent  of  his  admissions. 

^'His  honorable  friends  upon  his  right  and  left — the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Walker]  and  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Buchanan]  —  had  generously  come  to  his  aid,  and  had  shown 
.so  clearly  the  entire  want  of  constitutional  power  in  Congress  to 
bind  the  action  or  discretion  of  the  State  Legislatures  upon  any 
subject  upon  which  they  were  called  to  legislate,  as  to  have 
relieved  him  from  discussing  that  point  further.  They  had  shown 
—  what  left  little  else  to  be  shown  —  that  the  very  object  of 
changing  this  federal  government  from  its  confederated  to  its 
constitutional  form,  was  to  relieve  Congress  from  its  dependence 
upon  State  legislation  to  carry  out  its  powers  and  duties,  by 
enabling  it  to  act  directly  upon  the  people,  and  to  relieve  the 
State  Legislatures,  within  their  constitutional  spheres,  from  con- 
gressional control  and  congressional  dictation;  and  that  those 
two  great  and  vital  objects  were  accomplished  by  the  change. 

"This,  he  verily  believed,  was  the  first  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Congress,  since  the  formation  of  the  government  under  the  Con- 
stitution, by  its  law,  to  give  form  and  direction  to  State  legisla- 
tion upon  a  matter  of  public  and  constitutional  right ;  and  he 
begged  gentlemen  to  see  what  they  demanded,  and  in  what 
position  they  were  about  to  place  the  representatives  of  the  people 
acting  in  the  State  Legislatures.  We  are  about  to  demand  that 
they  shall  divide  their  respective  States  into  single  districts,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  their  members  of  Congress.  Suppose 
they  conform  to  our  will,  and  make  the  districts,  and  the  people 
of  any  State  are  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement,  and  demand 
the  repeal  of  the  law  at  the  hands  of  their  representatives; 
can  they,  or  can  they  not,  repeal  it  ?  Will  it  be  contended,  in 
any  quarter,  that  we  can  make  the  law  of  a  State  Legislature 
irrepealable  ?  —  that  we  can  take  from  one  of  these  Legislatures 
the  power  to  repeal  any  public  law  they  themselves  can  pass  ?  — 
that  we  can  give  to  the  Legislatures  of  this  year  the  power  to 
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pass  such  a  law,  which  their  successors  of  the  next  year  cannot 
repeal,  or  alter,  or  modify,  at  pleasure  ?  He  was  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  expect  that  such  a  claim  of  power  would  be  put  forward, 
even  in  this  Congress. 

"Again,  take  one  of  those  Legislatures  in  a  State  where  the 
established  system  of  electing  members  of  Congress  has  been, 
and  is,  by  general  ticket.  The  members  are  sworn  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Constitution  of  their 
own  State.  These  are  paramount  obligations.  What  is  the  next 
in  importance  and  binding  force  upon  the  Representative? 
Obedience  to  the  will  of  his  constituents — the  sovereign  people 
of  his  State.  Such  a  Legislature  enters  upon  its  duties  under 
this  now  apportionment.  The  law  shows  them  the  number  of 
Representatives  which  the  people  they  represent  have  a  consti- 
tutional right  to  elect.  The  members  examine  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  to  learn  their  obligations  there;  and  they 
find  that  '  the  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
Senators  and  Representatives  shaU  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by 
the  Legislatures  thereof.'  They  ask  themselves,  what  regulations, 
under  this  broad  power  and  this  strong  injunction,  they  should 
prescribe  for  the  people  of  their  State  —  and  the  answer  is,  an 
established  system  of  more  than  fifty  years,  and  against  which 
not  one  single  voice  of  complaint  has  ever  yet  been  raised.  They 
look  to  the  Constitution  of  their  particular  State,  and  find  that, 
while  it  does  not  attempt  to  inteifere  with  these  electioDS,  it 
recognizes  and  confirms  and  establishes,  for  the  State  elections, 
the  systems  to  which  their  people  are  attached,  and  with  which 
they  have  been  accustomed.  The  case  is  then  made  easy  to  them, 
because  their  duty  to  the  respective  Constitutions  and  to  the  will 
of  their  constituents  may  be  made  perfectly  to  harmonize. 

^' At  this  moment  this  law  of  Congress  is  forced  upon  their 
attention,  and  they  are  told  —  You  are  here  required  to  divide 
your  State  into  as  many  districts  as  your  people  are  entitled  to 
elect  members  of  Congress;  and  if  you  do  not  do  it,  your  people 
cannot  elect  Representatives;  or,  if  they  do,  those  elections  will 
be  pronunced  a  nullity,  and  your  State  and  people  will  go  unrep- 
resented. 

"  This  presents  a  new  case.     The  members  of  this  Legislature 
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examine  again.  They  find  the  language  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  as  to  their  powers  and  duties,  precisely  what 
he  had  just  read;  and  they  find  these  further  words  added,  in 
the  same  paragraph  — '  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time,  by 
law,  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of 
choosing  Senators.'  They  answer,  at  once,  this  is  a  power  given 
to  Congress  —  not  a  duty  imposed  upon  us.  We  ehaU  prescribe 
regulations;  Congress  may  make  them.  We  shaU  prescribe  the 
i*egulation8  necessary  to  enable  our  constituents  to  exercise  this 
great  right  of  electing  Representatives;  Congress  may  alter  the 
regulations  we  do  prescribe  for  that  purpose.  Where,  in  all  this, 
is  the  power  or  the  right,  in  Congress,  to  tell  us  what  particular 
form  of  regulations  we  shall  prescribe?  —  to  tell  us  to  alter  the 
regulations  we  have  prescribed,  and  what  particular  forms  of 
alteration  we  may  or  we  shall  make  ?  —  or  to  tell  us  we  shall  dis- 
obey the  will  of  our  constituents  by  either  action  ?  We  do  not  find 
this  power  given  to  Congress  in  the  Constitution.  That  says 
Congress  may  make,  and  Congress  may  alter  what  we  do  make; 
but  not  that  Congress  may  command  us  to  do  either.  It  does 
say,  however,  that  we  shcUl  prescribe  these  regulations;  and,  in 
obedience  to  that  injunction,  we  will  do  it  as  our  constituents 
wish  to  have  it  done;  and  if  Congress  shall  choose  to  make  regu* 
lations  in  the  place  of  ours,  or  to  alter  those  we  do  make,  that 
shall  be  a  matter  between  it  and  the  people,  not  between  the 
people  and  us. 

^^  Could  the  membera  of  a  Legislature  thus  situated,  and  hold- 
ing opinions  such  as  these,  reason  differently,  or  act  differently 
from  the  course  here  indicated  ?  It  seemed  to  him  not.  And 
yet  such  is  the  dilemma  into  which  this  legislation  proposes  to 
throw  the  State  Legislatures;  and  such  are  the  dangers  of  con- 
flict between  the  governments  which  it  not  merely  invites,  but 
provokes.  Was  it  —  could  it  be  expedient  to  take  the  step,  with- 
out complaint  on  the  one  side  or  invitation  upon  the  other  ? 

''  The  honorable  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Huntington] 
had  said  that  this  measure  was  desirable  to  prevent '  gerryman- 
dering' in  the  organization  of  congressional  districts.  He  could 
not  say  that  he  very  well  understood  this  term;  but  he  believed 
he  comprehended  itn  general  import,  as  he  thought  he  recollected 
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its  early  history,  and  that  it  perfectly  prostrated  the  party  whioh 
attempted  to  avail  itself  of  its  benefits.  This,  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  believing,  wonld  be  its  conseqaences,  as  often  as  its  prac- 
tice should  be  attempted  npon  an  honest  and  intelligent  constitu- 
ency. Was  this  measure^  however,  to  diminish  the  dangers  of 
this  practice  ? 

^^  He  had  already  given  a  minute  account  of  the  political  divi- 
sions of  his  own  State,  and  had  shown  that  there  were  but  fifty- 
eight  counties  of  the  State  from  which  the  Legislature,  under  the 
present  system,  felt  itself  authorized  to  form  combinations,  even 
for  the  organization  of  congressional  districts.  He  had  examined 
the  constitution  of  those  districts  under  the  last  apportionment, 
and  found  that  single  districts  were  formed,  falling  1 1,990  souls  in 
population  below  the  established  ratio,  and  othei*s  rising  6,886 
above  that  ratio  —  thus  making  the  extremes  of  population 
between  single  districts  18,876,  almost  the  one-half  of  the  entire 
ratio;  and  that,  to  avoid  the  division  of  counties.  He  had  also 
shown  that,  under  this  bill,  the  counties  of  the  State  must  be 
divided ;  and  when  that  principle  was  forced  upon  the  Legislature, 
what  would  be  the  relative  power  to  introduce  the  '  gerrymander- 
ing '  system  under  the  one  policy  and  the  other  ?  As  it  is,  the 
Legislature  will  have  fifty-eight  fixed  parcels  of  territory  only  out 
of  which  to  form  their  combinations.  As  this  enactment  pro- 
poses to  make  it,  compelling  them  to  divide  the  counties,  we 
resolve  the  territory  of  the  State  into  the  towns  and  wards  (of 
which  there  are  about  900),  and  place  in  their  hands  those  fixed 
parcels  of  territory,  instead  of  the  fifty-eight,  from  which  to  form 
their  combinations  for  thirty-four  congressional  districts.  Is  there 
a  comparison  between  the  power  to  ^  gerrymander '  under  the  one 
system  and  the  other,  if  the  corrupt  disposition  exists  ?  And 
without  it,  this  danger  does  not  exist  under  either  plan. 

'^  Another  argument,  very  much  relied  upon  by  the  friends  of 
this  enactment,  was,  that  the  system  of  single  districts  was  demo- 
crctHc^  and  therefore  ought  to  be  adopted.  Did  gentlemen  forget 
that  democracy  did  not  permit  the  Representative  to  force  even 
that  which  was  democratic  npon  the  constituent,  against  his  con- 
sent? That  the  people  of  the  respective  States  were  mostly 
democratic  ?   That  the  State  Legislatures  were  now  very  generally 
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demooratio  ?  And  he  conld  tell  them  —  what  his  observation  had 
long  since  proved  to  him  —  that  both  the  people  of  the  States 
and  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  were  very  strongly  convinced 
that  there  was  not  usually,  and  especially  now,  any  more  practical 
democracy  in  these  halls  of  Congress  than  was  required  for  con- 
sumption and  use  here ;  and  that,  if  an  infusion  of  democracy 
were  to  be  forced  either  way,  it  would  much  more  naturally  come 
from  the  people  and  their  Legislatures  here,  than  go  from  here  to 
either.  Bis  honorable  friend  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Huntington] 
had  pressed  this  argument  very  earnestly  ;  and  he  must  tell  him, 
he  feared  his  democratic  constituents  of  New  Tork  nught  make 
to  him,  when  they  heard  the  democratic  character  of  this  measure 
so  strongly  urged  upon  them  from  such  a  quarter,  that  reply, 
which  he  certainly  would  not  himself  make  —  that  they  might 
respond,  in  answer  to  the  earnest  democratic  appeal  of  that 
Senator,  ^  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  f erentes.' 

^^  Passing  the  other  arguments  by  which  this  novel  enactment 
was  attempted  to  be  sustained,  he  wished  to  bring  the  Senate,  for 
one  moment,  to  the  consideration  of  the  great  interests — he  might 
almost  say,  in  a  political  sense,  estates  —  involved  in  this  action. 

^'The  first,  in  the  constitutional  order,  was  the  people  of  the 
respective  States,  to  whom  the  right  of  electing  Representatives 
to  the  Congress  was  expressly  reserved. 

^'  The  second  was  the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  upon  which  the 
daty  was  devolved,  in  the  absence  of  any  action  on  the  part  of 
Congress,  to  prescribe  the  regulations  necessary  to  enable  the 
people  to  exercise  this  great  constitutional  right. 

*^  The  third  was  Congress,  upon  which  a  discretionary  power 
was  conferred  to  make  these  regulations,  if  the  States  did  not,  or 
to  alter  the  regulations  which  the  States  might  have  made. 

^^  The  first  (the  people)  have  acted  under  the  Constitution,  and 
performed  the  duty  enjoined  upon  them,  in  a  way  to  preserve  the 
right  of  the  people  and  its  practical  and  beneficial  exercise. 

^^  The  second  (the  Legislature)  have  thus  far  enjoyed  their  great 
right  under  the  regulations  of  the  States  —  and  that,  too,  with- 
out injury  or  complaint. 

'^  The  third  (Congress)  now  comes  in  and  proposes,  not  to  make 
regulations  by  its  own  action  —  not  by  its  own  action  to  alter  the 
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regalations  which  the  States  have  made — but  to  prescribe  cer- 
tain rales  by  which  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  shall  alter  their 
own  regulations. 

'*  Congress  admits  its  want  of  power  to  compel  the  State  Legis- 
latures to  comply  with  its  prescriptipn,  and  alter  their  regulations 
to  conform  to  it.  And  how  does  it  propose  to  attempt  coercion 
upon  them  ?  By  abridging  any  of  their  powers  or  privileges  ? 
No ;  but  by  forfeiting  this  great  right  of  the  people  of  the  State 
to  elect  Representatives,  if  their  Legislature  do  not  comply. 

''  Thus  the  fault  is  to  be  either  in  Congress  or  in  the  State 
Legislature.  The  people  can  coerce  neither;  and  yet  the  for- 
feiture for  the  fault  is  to  be  visited  upon  the  only  innocent  party 
of  the  three  —  the  people,  who  cannot  make  the  regulations,  and 
whose  most  essential  right  is  to  be  forfeited  if  they  are  not  made. 
Was  such  action,  on  the  part  of  Congress,  constitutional,  or  wise, 
or  expedient  ?    To  his  mind,  it  was  neither. 

"A  single  remark  further  should  relieve  the  Senate.  His 
honorable  colleague  had  seemed  to  suppose  that,  in  expressing 
his  want  of  knowledge  of  the  course  which  the  Legislature  of 
their  own  State  would  pursue  under  this  enactment,  in  case  it 
should  become  a  part  of  a  law  of  Congress,  he  had  made  a  blot 
upon  the  escutcheon  of  the  State.  He  would  not  undertake  to 
say  whether  it  was  his  fault,  or  his  misfortune,  that  he  could  not 
look  into  futurity  and  tell  what  would  be  the  actions  of  men 
hereafter ;  but  the  fact  was  so.  He  did  not  know,  and  therefore 
conld  not  tell ;  and  if  that  was  to  be  charged  against  him  as  an 
offense,  or  a  dishonor  to  the  State,  he  could  only  say  that  it  had 
proceeded  from  the  mistake  of  his  respected  and  intelligent  con- 
stituents in  sending  so  ignorant  a  representative  here. 

^^  The  same  Senator  had  assumed  that,  by  the  same  declaration, 
he  had  dishonored  the  memories  of  the  Hamiltons  and  Living- 
stons and  Clintons  and  Tompkinses  of  their  State.  The  memories 
of  all  the  patriots  and  statesmen  of  New  York,  of  the  present  and 
of  former  days,  ought  to  be  dear  to  him,  and  he  thought  they 
were  so;  and  while  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  avoid  reflecting 
dishonor  upon  them,  by  the  inadequacy  of  his  powers  to  discharge 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  memories  the  high  and  responsible 
dnties  pertaining  to  his  present  station,  he  would  say  to  his  col- 
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league,  that  to  a  man  who  had  drunk  less  deeply  from  the  politi- 
cal doctrines  of  the  Hamiltons  of  New  York,  and  more  deeply 
from  those  of  her  Livingstons  and  Clintons  and  Tompkinses,  the 
idea  would  never  have  occurred  that  opposition  to  this  provision 
of  this  bill  was  placing  a  blot  upon  the  clear  escutcheon  of  that 
proud  Democratic  State." 

It  was  at  the  conclusion  of  this  debate  that  his  col- 
league, Mr.  Tallmadge,  lost  his  usual  dignified  courtesy 
and  yielded  to  a  censorious  feeling,  more  common  among 
his  new  associates  than  to  himself,  which  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing remarks.  On  Mr.  Tallmadge  referring  to  Mr. 
Wright's  closing  remark,  he  asked  '^  what  the  gentleman 
did  say:" 

'*  Mr.  Wright  observed,  that  what  he  did  say  was,  that  if  the 
gentleman  had  drunk  less  deeply  of  the  doctrines  of  Hamilton, 
and  more  deeply  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Livingstons  and  Tomp- 
kinses, he  would  not  have  assumed  that  resistance  to  the  exercise 
of  this  power  by  the  federal  government  would  be  a  blot  upon 
the  escutcheon  of  the  State  of  New  York.  [Mr.  Tallmadge 
replied,  he  contended  that  he  had  shown  his  democracy  in  his  State, 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  electoral  law,  when  his  colleague  advo- 
cated doctrines  contrary  to  those  of  his  friends,  but  on  his 
own  judgment,  and  was  overthrown.]  Mr.  Wright  observed 
that,  if  the  Senator  meant  to  say  that  he  had  advocated  the  mea- 
sure, it  was  not  true.  [Mr.  Tallmadge  entered  into  some  details 
of  the  circumstances  alluded  to,  accusing  Mr.  Wright  of  having 
been  in  favor  of  the  electoral  law,  and  afterward  voted  against 
it.  He  narrated  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  as  far  as  his  col- 
league was  concerned  in  them.]  Mr.  Wright  remarked  that 
much  of  what  the  Senator  had  narrated  was  very  true ;  but  he 
could  not  say  so  with  regard  to  his  inferences  or  deductions;  for 
instance,  in  his  assertion  that,  before  the  election,  he,  Mr.  W., 
was  pledged  to  vote  for  the  law  giving  the  election  of  electors 
for  President  and  Vice-President  to  the  people.  This  was  not 
the  fact.  He  was  under  no  pledge  of  the  kind.  It  had  been 
imputed  to  him  by  his  political  opponents  that  he  was  ;  but  the 
assertion  was  false  then,  and  it  is  false  now.     [Mr.  Tallmadge 
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would  ask  his  colleague  whether  he  was  not  actually,  at  the  time, 
in  favor  of  the  law;  or  had  so  avowed  himself  after  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  Senate?]  Mr.  Wright  answered,  No,  sir;  I  was  not; 
I  did  not.  [Mr.  Tallmadge :  If  not  after  you  took  your  seat, 
before  it?]  Mr.  Wright:  No,  sir;  not  at  all,  sir.  [Mr.  Tall- 
madge :  Well,  I  will  undertake  to  show  it.]  Mr.  Wright  :  Very 
well,  sir  ;  do  so  if  you  can.'' 

Mr.  Tallmadge  never  did  show  what  he  promised, 
because  he  could  not.  We  have  shown  this  charge  to  be 
entirely  unfounded.  This  collateral  discussion  enabled 
Mr.  Wmght,  in  a  fitting  manner,  to  deny  the  accusation 
and  challenge  the  proof,  which  had  no  existence. 

The  bill  finally  passed  and  became  a  law  on  the  35th  of 
June,  1842.  It  gave  a  member  for  every  70,680  persons, 
and  provided  for  the  election  of  242  members  by  single 
districts. 
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Chapter  CV. 

RENEWAL  OF  THE  CHARTERS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  BANKS. 

The  charters  of  the  District  banks  had  been  extended, 
by  the  act  of  1841,  to  July  4,  1844.  An  application  for 
recharters  was  made  and  discussed  at  this  session.  New 
questions  were  presented  on  each  occasion,  when  this 
subject  was  before  the  Senate,  but  no  law  was  passed. 
Mr.  Wright,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1842,  thus  addressed 
the  Senate : 

"  Mr.  Wright  said  he  felt  that  he  owed  an  apology  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  again  troubling  them  with  any  remarks;  and  he  would  in 
some  degree  atone  for  trespassing  upon  their  patience  by  endeav- 
oring to  make  his  observations  as  brief  as  possible.  The  immedi- 
ate question  before  the  Senate,  he  believed,  was  a  proposition  to 
recommit  the  bill,  with  specific  instructions  to  the  committee  to 
make  certain  inquiries,  and  to  report  the  result.  His  own  course 
upon  this  question  would  be  easily  defined.  He  would  be  con- 
tent with  whatever  course  the  majority  might  choose  to  adopt; 
but  with  regard  to  the  grounds  upon  which  the  bill  itself  was 
based,  the  arguments  which  had  been  advanced  in  its  support  had 
no  influence  whatever  upon  his  mind,  for  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  believe  that  a  bank  transacting  its  affairs  by  means  of  an 
iiTedeemable  paper  could  be  a  blessing  or  a  benefit  to  any  com- 
munity. On  the  contrary,  he  believed  it  to  be  a  positive  and 
distinct  injury.  Whenever  a  bank  ceased  to  redeem  its  paper  in 
specie  or  in  paper  equivalent  to  specie,  the  best  disposition  that 
could  be  made  regarding  it  would  be  to  send  it  at  once  into  a  state 
of  liquidation.  He  was  aware  that  there  was  a  great  diversity 
of  opinion  upon  this  point,  and  a  large  majority,  he  regretted  to 
find,  speaking  in  a  political  sense,  entertained  opinions  contrary 
to  his  own.  Why  was  it  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  was  pressed, 
independently  of  the  general  considerations  of  allowing  banks  to 
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do  business  while  in  a  state  of  suspension  ?  because  the  Senate 
had  expressed  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  principle  of  authorizing 
suspension  generally.  It  was  for  the  purpose,  then,  of  arriving 
at  the  result,  by  a  somewhat  different  process,  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  give  these  banks  authority,  not  to  issue  their  own  paper 
in  an  irredeemable  state,  but  to  do  what  was  decidedly  worse,  to 
issue  the  irredeemable  paper  of  other  banks,  for  which  they  them- 
selves were  responsible  in  no  shape  whatever. 

"No  man  could  know  with  certainty  as  to  the  credit  on  which 
it  rested,  as  he  might  know,  if  it  were  the  paper  of  the  banks 
themselves.     He  would  infinitely  prefer  that  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  issue  their  own  paper,  while  in  a  state  of  suspended 
specie  payments,  rather  than  continue,  as  had  heretofore  been  the 
case,  to  be  ostensibly  specie-paying  banks,  while  they  carefully 
abstain  from  issuing  any  paper  which  they  are  bound  to  redeem 
in  specie.     This  bill  authorized  them  to  pay  the  laborer  and  the 
farmer  in  an  irredeemable  paper,  about  which  they  had  no  respon- 
sibility.    And  it  was  said  that  this  was  necessary,  if  he  under- 
stood the  arguments  which  had  been  used,  because  the  banks 
have  debts  due  to  them,  and  their  debtors  could  not  pay  them 
unless  they  were  permitted  to  pay  in  this  irredeemable  paper. 
He  could  not  perceive  what  they  had  to  do  with  the  collection 
of  the  debts  of  the  bank.     The  Senate  could  have  no  control 
whatever  as  to  the  medium  in  which  those  debts  should  be  col- 
lected, and  yet  the  arguments  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  seemed 
to  rest  upon  the  injustice  which  these  banks  would  suffer  in  con- 
sequence of  receiving  the  depreciated  notes  of  other  banks  at  par. 
[Mr.  Kerr  rose  to  explain.     His  statement,  he  said,  was  that  the 
banks  could  not,  without  injustice  to  themselves,  receive  that 
medium  of  exchange  or  currency  which  they  were  not  at  liberty 
tc  issue  as  their  own,  for  whose  repayment  they  would  be  under 
the  necessity  of  buying  specie  for  that  purpose,  unless  this  law 
-were  passed.]     Mr.  Wbight  said  he  was  speaking,  not  of  depo- 
sits, but  of  the  collection  of  the  debts  of  the  banks,  and  if  they 
chose  to  collect  them  in  a  medium  which  did  not  happen  to  be 
money,  they  were  responsible  to  nobody  for  that.     They  had  not 
to  pay  it  back  anywhere.     As  to  the  collection  of  their  debts, 
therefore,  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were  of  no  importance  at  all. 
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The  passage  of  the  bill  could  not  alter  their  rights  of  reoeiving 
payment  in  such  manner  as  they  thought  proper. 

^'  Again,  they  were  told  that  the  bill  was  necessary,  because 
the  community  want  to  deposit  in  these  banks  this  irredeemable 
description  of  paper.  They  want  a  place  of  safe-keeping  for  it. 
Well,  did  they  require  this  law  for  that?  The  community,  if 
they  please,  may  deposit  their  newspapers  in  these  banks,  but 
they  would  hardly  think  of  asking  Congress  to  be  allowed  to 
pay  out  these  newspapers  as  money.  The  only  question  was, 
should  these  banks,  because  they  receive  from  their  customers 
this  depreciated  paper,  compel  the  community,  through  the 
action  of  Congress,  to  receive  it  from  them  as  money.  That  was 
the  question.  It  seemed  to  be  conceded  that,  as  the  community 
is  flooded  with  this  bad,  this  depreciated  paper,  somebody  must 
be  the  loser,  unless  Congress  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  legalize 
it  as  a  currency.  The  matter  seemed  to  involve  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  present  holders  of  the  depreciated  currency  should 
be  the  losers,  for  the  banks  were  pretty  likely  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  avoid  loss,  or  whether  Congress  should,  by  pass- 
ing this  law,  force  it  upon  the  citizens  here,  whose  interests  they 
were,  in  an  especial  manner,  bound  to  protect.  If  Congress 
should  abstain  from  making  irredeemable  bank  paper  a  currency 
here,  it  would  be  precisely  at  the  option  of  this  community  to 
have  a  good,  sound  currency,  or  a  bad  one.  If  they  choose  to 
refuse  these  depreciated  notes  of  distant  banks,  they  would  not 
be  brought  here.  And  it  did  not  follow,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, that  trade  would  be  at  all  restricted. 

"What  had  been  the  fact  with  regard  to  other  States?  He 
had  been  informed,  and,  he  had  no  doubt,  rightly  informed,  by 
a  gentleman  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  business  transac- 
tions of  one  of  the  western  States,  a  State  in  which  the  currency 
had  been  as  bad — he  spoke  now  with  reference  to  its  deprecia- 
tion —  as  that  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  that  a  year  ago  tbe 
Legislature  of  that  State  attempted  to  relieve  the  community  by 
issuing  a  currency,  and  they  accordingly  authorized  a  large 
amount  of  treasury  notes,  if  they  might  be  so  called,  to  be  issued 
in  notes  of  a  small  denomination  for  the  purpose  of  circulation, 
and  provided  ample  means  for  their  final  redemption.     But  it 
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did  not  succeed ;  the  value  of  the  notes  fell,  not  so  low  perhaps 
as  bank  paper,  but  they  depreciated  rapidly,  and  his  informant 
added  —  and  he  was  one  who  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
from  personal  knowledge  —  that  the  people  of  the  State,  the  men 
of  business,  the  farmers,  those  who  had  property  to  sell,  simul- 
taneously and  quietly  resolved  that  they  would  take  none  of  the 
paper  currency,  neither  that  of  the  suspended  banks  nor  the 
depreciated  paper  of  the  State;  and  the  consequence  was  that  at 
the  close  of  the  season  there  was  not,  perhaps,  a  State  in  the 
Union  which  possessed  a  sounder  currency  than  the  State  of 
Michigan;  and  this  result  was  produced  by  the  simple  resolution 
on  the  part  of  the  public  not  to  take  as  money  that  which  was 
not  equivalent  to  gold  and  silver. 

''  All  experience,  so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  gather  experi- 
ence, proves  as  clearly  as  any  proposition  could  be  proved,  that 
broken  banks,  or,  if  they  pleased,  not  broken  banks,  but  banks 
protected  by  law  from  their  responsibility  to  pay  their  notes  in 
specie,  were  not  an  advantage  to  a  community  in  any  degree 
whatever ;  and  he  did  not  positively  know  that  the  gentlemen 
who  advocate  the  bill  intend  to  argue  the  contrary.  Perhaps 
they  would  rest  their  argument  upon  another  ground,  that  these 
facilities  should  be  granted  to  the  banks  because  the  evils  of  a 
depreciated  currency  already  exist  in  the  adjoining  States,  and 
would  come  upon  us  here  inevitably  whether  we  take  this  step 
or  not. 

"  He  would  now  proceed  to  examine  the  subject  of  deposits. 
They  were  told  that  it  had  been  already  arranged  by  the  banks 
that  their  agents  should  be  the  recipients  of  deposits,  and  that 
Congress  was  only  asked  to  put  in  form  of  law,  and  give  their 
sanction  to  institutions  which  had  been  already  decided  upon  and 
adopted  by  the  banks,  and  which  T^onld  be  carried  into  practice 
by  them  whether  any  legislation  took  place  upon  the  subject  or 
not.  Were  they,  then,  so  desirous  of  legislating  in  this  very 
unsound  way,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  of  volunteering  their 
sanction  to  that  which  they  were  told  would  be  done  whether 
that  sanction  were  obtained  or  not  ?  Next,  as  to  the  expediency 
of  this  inquiry.  They  had  heard  a  good  deal  yesterday  about  a 
certain  description  of  paper  issued  by  the  banks,  and  put  into 
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circulation  as  the  notes  of  the  banks,  which  Congress,  when  they 
passed  the  law,  never  contemplated  nor  intended.  He  had  not 
seen  these  certificates,  but  he  understood  that  they  purported 
to  represent  money  actually  placed  in  the  bank,  which  was  at  all 
times  ready  for  their  redemption.  He  had  understood  that  this 
newly  manufactured  currency  had  been  received,  and  paid  out  by 
members  without  being  aware  that  they  were  any  other  than  bona 
fide  bank-notes.  It  certainly  showed  that  the  imitation  was  a 
very  good  one,  and  that  the  project  itself  had  been  successful. 
The  question  had  been  raised  and  debated  as  to  what  law  it  was 
under  which  these  certificates  had  been  issued  ;  it  had  been  con- 
jectured that  it  was  under  the  law  which  required  the  banks  to 
wind  up  their  affairs.  It  was  ascertained  subsequently  that  this 
could  not  be  the  case,  as  they  bore  too  recent  a  date.  He  would 
be  glad  to  be  informed  if  the  banks  were  not  in  the  habit  of  pay- 
ing them  out  at  this  very  day.  If  this  were  the  case,  there  was 
no  man  but  must  admit  that  it  was  a  palpable  violation  of  the 
law.  It  certainly  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  be  well  to  obtain 
information  upon  this  subject,  and  ascertain  whether  their  laws, 
which  they  had  passed  with  considerable  care  and  with  no  small 
consumption  of  time,  were  obeyed  or  disregarded  by  those  for 
whom  they  were  intended.  With  regard  to  the  certificates  of 
deposit,  he  considered  them  preferable  as  a  currency  to  that  which 
the  bill  proposes ;  because,  for  the  payment  of  those  certificates, 
they  were  in  some  degree  responsible.  The  argument,  as  to  time, 
it  appeared  to  him,  was  urged  without  much  force ;  for  they  saw 
that  the  banks  were  doing  already  all  that  they  desire  to  do, 
without  the  intervention  of  Congress.  He  hoped  the  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill  would  prevail." 
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Chapter  CVL 

A  FURTHER  DISTRIBUTION  OF  BOOKS,  IN  1842,  TO  MEMBERS 

OF  CONGRESS. 

It  has  heretofore  been  shown  how  books  were  ordered 
by  Congress  and  distributed  to  members.  At  the  second 
session  of  the  twenty-seventh  Congress  the  House  inserted 
in  the  appropriation  bill  this  provision  : 

^'For  printiDg,  litbograpbiag,  binding  and  hookSy  $98,335.85, 
or  80  mucb  tbereof  as  may  be  found  necessary,  on  auditing  tbe 
accounts  by  tbe  appropriate  committee.'' 

A  question  arose,  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  to 
limit  its  operation  by  an  amendment.  It  was  discussed 
on  the  3d  of  May,  1842.  Mr.  Wright  participated  in 
this  discussion  and  said  : 

^'  Mr.  Wbight  remarked  tbat  it  appeared,  from  wbat  bad  fallen 
from  tbe  cbairman  of  tbe  Finance  Committee  [Mr.  Evans],  tbat 
117  sets  of  books,  or  tbereabouts,  were  purchased  under  the 
simple  resolution  passed  at  tbe  last  hour  of  the  last  session  of  tbe 
last  Congress,  for  which  an  expense  was  incurred  of  some  $60,000, 
as  near  as  be,  Mr.  W.,  could  compute  tbe  amount.  This  gave 
to  each  member  (if  the  number  were  equal  to  the  sets  charged 
fi^r),  at  tbe  expense  of  the  government,  books  which  cost  $500, 
rather  over  than  under  that  amount.  He  recollected  and  recapitu- 
lated tbe  circumstances  attending  the  refusal  by  the  Senate  at 
past  Congresses,  and  particularly  at  the  last  session  of  the  last 
Congress,  to  sanction  the  distribution  of  books  to  members  at 
tbe  expense  of  tbe  people.  At  the  last  Congress  the  proposition, 
after  the  practice  had  been  discontinued,  was  renewed,  and  a 
proposition  came  from  the  House,  in  the  civil  and  diplomatic  bill, 
forcing  upon  the  Senate  books  as  a  condition  for  appropriating 
tbem  to  tbat  House.  We  refused  to  entertain  the  proposition. 
Tbe  bill  went  back,  and  the  House  adhered.     We  came  to  a  com* 
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mittee  of  conference ;  and  the  result  was,  a  compromise  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  cheerfully  to  pay  for  the  books  for  the  House, 
and  refusing  that  any  portion  of  them  should  be  divided  to  the 
Senate.  The  understanding  was  then  distinct  between  the  two 
bodies  that  that  was  to  end  the  practice.  He  had  not  understood, 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  last  Congress,  that  the  practice  would 
occur  again.  But  it  seems  the  House  covertly  resumed  the 
practice,  and  incurred  a  heavy  expenditure.  He  believed  it  was 
the  4uty  of  the  Senate  to  refuse  to  put  an  appropriation  in  this 
bill  to  cover  it,  and  make  the  legislation  upon  the  subject  distinct 
and  independent,  and  as  an  independent  law;  and  let  the  people 
see  that  this  large  amount  called  for  was  to  give  to  members  of 
the  other  branch  of  Congress  books,  to  each,  costing  $500.  He 
was  willing  to  let  the  House  take  the  books  themselves,  and  the 
responsibility  attending  the  act ;  but  he  was  unwilling  to  have 
the  necessity  forced  on  the  Senate  of  making  provision  to  pay  for 
them,  and  thus  share  the  responsibility  of  the  act.  He,  therefore, 
made  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  appropriation,  with  the  view  of 
having  it  provided  for  in  an  independent  act. 

"  Mr.  Woodbury  now  submitted  his  proviso,  as  follows  : 

**  *  Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  or  any  other  appropriation  be  paid  for  the 
purchase,  hereafter,  of  books  to  be  distributed  among  members  of  Congress, 
without  the  previous  sanction  of  an  express  law  for  the  purpose.' 

"  Mr.  Benton  wished  to  know  what  books  were  distributed  to 
members  of  Congress. 

"  Mr.  Evans  stated  that  the  books  consisted  of  the  Register  of 
Debates,  State  Papers,  and  Elliot's  Diplomatic  Code,  and  Elliot's 
Debates  on  the  Formation  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  Land  Laws, 
and  the  Register  of  Contested  Elections. 

"Mr.  Wright  read  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  3d  March,  1841,  as  follows: 

"  *  Resohed,  That  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  procure  from  the  respective 
publishers,  and  furnish  such  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
have  not  received  them  under  former  orders,  the  following  books,  and  pay 
for  the  same  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House,  being  such,  in  part, 
as  have  been  supplied  to  members  of  the  last  and  preceding  Congresses, 
viz. :  the  Congressional  documents  compiled  by  order  of  Congress,  entitled 
State  Papers,  the  Register  of  Debates,  Elliot's  Debates,  Contested  Elections, 
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and  the  Land  Laws  and  opinions  compiled  by  order  of  the  Senate ;  bat  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  constmed  to  authorize  the  reprinting  of  either  of 
the  above  works.' 

"  Mr.  Wbight  said  he  was  very  sorry  to  find  himself  compelled 
to  take  any  part  in  this  debate.  He  hoped,  however,  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  say  that  he  had  no  interest  in  delaying  the 
final  action  on  the  bill;  nor  was  it  his  object  to  do  so.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  he  mast  say  that  he  was  not  desirous  that  the 
proposition  which  had  been  just  announced  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  should  be  adopted ;  it  was  quite  as  unsat- 
isfactory to  him  as  was  the  present  appropriation  bill;  and  he 
would  assign,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  reasons  why  it  was  unsat- 
isfactory. The  proposition  came  up  as  the  supply  of  a  deficiency 
in  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 
he  understood  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  say, 
this  morning,  that  it  was  in  the  usual  form  of  such  appropriations. 
[Mr.  Evans  stated,  that  what  he  had  said  was,  that  it  was  such 
an  appropriation  as  was  usually  made  out  of  the  contingent  fund.] 
Mr.  Wright  said  he  believed  —  and  he  intended  to  convince  the 
Senate,  if  he  could,  that  he  was  correct  in  that  belief  —  that  this 
was  the  first  attempt  to  make  such  an  appropriation  out  of  the 
contingent  fund;  and  that,  wherever  such  appropriations  have 
been  made,  it  has  been  done  by  specific  grants,  unconnected  with 
the  contingent  expenses  of  either  House.  He,  Mr.  W.,  had  taken 
pains  to  ascertain  something  of  the  history  of  legislation  upon 
this  subject ;  and  he  had  found,  in  the  session  of  1880,  while  upon  the 
appropriation  bill  of  that  year,  under  the  ordinary  appropriations 
for  the  contingencies  of  both  Houses,  this  item:  For  furnishing 
such  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  had  not  received 
the  same  under  a  former  order  of  the  House,  copies  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Correspondence,  American  State  Papers,  the  Register  of 
I>ebates,  Elliot's  Debates,  and  the  registration  of  the  Land  Laws; 
provided,  that  if  there  were  any  surplus  books,  copies  of  which 
had  been  distributed  to  other  members,  remaining  in  the  library 
of  Congress,  they  should  be  distributed,  a  copy  to  each  of  those 
members  who  had  not  received  the  same.  He,  Mr.  W.,  should 
never  forget  the  circumstance,  that  when  the  bill  came  to  the 
committee,  a  member  of  that  committee,  and  a  respected  member 
1 — the  Senator  from  Missouri — said,  ^Sink  the  bill,  or  strike  out 
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this  provision.*  It  was  at  the  close  of  a  short  session,  at  the 
expiration  of  a  Congress.  The  public  services  of  those  who  were 
to  receive  the  books  were  almost  at  an  end.  Exerting  upon  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  what  personal  influence  he  could,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  permit  the  committee  to  report  the  bill.  It 
was  reported,  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  then  opposed  it,  in 
his  place ;  and  every  member  of  the  committee  present  (and  there 
were  but  four)  signified  to  the  Senate  that  if  the  bill  were  per- 
mitted to  pass,  this  should  be  the  end  of  the  action  of  the  Senate 
upon  the  subject  of  book  appropriations.  The  bill  did  pass  the 
Senate,  and  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  became  a 
law.  The  question  came  up  once  in  two  years.  Well,  the  session 
of  1830  came  on,  and  what  then  took  place  ?  The  bill  came  down 
to  the  Senate ;  there  was  a  vivid  recollection  in  this  body  upon 
the  subject  of  book  appropriations;  there  was  then  no  attempt  to 
cover  up  the  appropriation  under  the  head  of  contingencies.  [Mr. 
Evans  desired  to  remind  the  Senator  from  New  York  that  that 
was  entirely  a  different  work  which  it  was  proposed  to  pay  for 
by  that  appropriation.  The  appropriation  for  that  purpose 
could  not  be  paid  out  of  the  contingencies  of  either  House.] 
Mr.  Wright  would  follow  up  the  history  of  the  book  matter 
a  little  further,  and  he  hoped  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee would  listen  to  what  he  was  going  to  say,  and  he  would 
find  that  he,  Mr.  Wbioht,  was  in  possession  of  more  information 
relating  to  this  subject  than  was  contained  in  the  document 
before  them.  He  would  tell  them  how  the  Senate  acted  upon 
this  matter.  They  struck  out  the  whole  proposition,  and  sent 
the  bill  back  amended  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
House  refused  to  concur  in  the  amendments,  and  the  Senate  then 
consented  to  recede  from  so  much  of  its  amendment  as  consisted 
of  an  appropriation  of  money  upon  the  contract,  and  insisted 
upon  so  much  as  struck  out  the  distribution  of  books;  and  the 
matter  was  finally  settled  upon  that  ground.  He  would  not  now 
enter  into  a  controversy  respecting  that  contract.  It  was  well 
known  here.  The  money  was  appropiiated  under  a  contract,  but 
they  refused  to  give  the  books  to  members  of  Congress.  A  con- 
troversy arose  on  the  last  night  of  the  session,  and  late  at  night, 
between  the  two  Houses;  and  the  fate  of  the  whole  civil  and 
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diplomatic  appropriation  bill  stood  upon  the  issue  of  that  con- 
troversj.  IThe  Senate  took  the  mildest  possible  coarse,  and  at 
last  requested  a  conference;  the  request  was  granted,  the  con- 
ferrees  met,  and  the  proposition  agreed  upon  was  this:  that  Sena- 
tors should  have  no  books,  but  that  if  the  House  insisted  upon 
haying  the  books  they  should  have  them.  They  did  insist;  they 
adopted  the  report  of  the  conferrees,  as  did  this  body. 

*'  Now,  continued  Mr.  W.,  I  come  to  enter  upon  an  important 
inquiry.  Here  is  a  resolution  which  has  passed  the  House,  and 
my  attention  has  been  drawn  to  it  within  the  last  ten  minutes: 
That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  be  directed  to  furnish,  to  such  mem- 
bers as  had  not  already  received  the  same,  such  books  as  were 
furnished  to  members  of  the  last  House.  Now,  sir,  I  have  been 
examining  the  journals  all  this  morning,  and  I  do  not  find  that 
the  last  House  directed  to  be  furnished  to  themselves  any  books. 
They  may,  however,  have  been  entitled  under  some  of  our  former 
laws  for  the  publishing  and  distributing  to  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  without  exception,  to  the  value  of 
$117  each.  But  this  was  to  furnish  those  who  had  not  been  fui> 
nished  at  the  former  session.  But  those  were  not  books  ordered 
to  be  distributed  to  the  members  at  the  last  preceding  session, 
except  the  Documentary  History.  And  the  appropriation  for 
that  purpose  was  not  miade  by  that  Congress.  And  I  ask  mem- 
bers whether  they  are  prepared  to  say,  that  the  accounts  for 
books  furnished  to  members  could  be  properly  paid  under  this 
resolution?  Does  that  contract  exist?  I  say  it  does  not.  There 
is  now  a  permanent  law — or  at  least  a  joint  resolution,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  law — for  the  distribution  of  this  Documentary 
History.  The  honorable  chairman  has  done  me  a  favor  by  giv- 
ing me  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  distribution  of  this  work,  and 
I  choose  to  continue  that  history.  An  item  of  appropriation 
lately  produced  was  one  of  between  $6,000  and  $7,000  to  Clarke 
and  Force.  Now,  where  are  the  $1,500  which  were  previously 
appropriated  under  the  resolution  which  I  have  before  referred 
to  ?  The  resolution  of  a  single  House  of  Congress  could  not  reach 
the  case.  The  books  were  public  property  and  must  be  distri- 
buted by  law.  With  regard  to  the  State  papers  now  within  the 
oapitol,  you  cannot  reach  them  by  a  resolution  of  a  single  House. 
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The  resolution  did  not  authorize  the  Clerk  to  touch  a  single  vol- 
ume of  those  books,  but  that  he  should  go  to  the  publishers  and 
buy  others,  which  he  did.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  monstrous 
abuse  which  grew  out  of  this  course  of  proceeding.  The  pub- 
lishers of  these  works  come  about  you  with  representations  of 
their  immense  importance  to  the  public,  and  the  impracticability 
of  procuring  their  publication  without  assistance  from  the  public 
funds;  and  we  accordingly,  with  great  liberality,  order  the  pub- 
lication and  pay  for  it.  Well,  when  the  publishers  have  furnished 
us  1,500  or  2,000  copies  they  take  care  to  print  5,000  for  them- 
selves, at  the  expense  of  only  the  press-work  and  the  paper. 
There  were  rooms  in  the  capitol  now  filled  with  them.  They 
undersell  us,  and  they  get  their  copies  off.  This  is  the  abuse ; 
and  I  now  call  on  the  Senator  to  correct  that  abuse.  Let  a  com- 
mittee investigate  the  facts,  and  report  to  us ;  let  us  clearly  ascer- 
tain the  folly  of  the  course  we  have  been  pursuing;  let  us  pay  for 
what  we  are  obliged  to  pay,  and  let  us  understand  what  books 
were  properly  distributed  under  the  resolution  of  the  Senate;  and 
I  will  be  the  last  man  to  repudiate  the  payment  for  those  which 
we  ought  in  reality  to  pay.  But  I  desire  to  know  these  facts ; 
for  I  deny  that  this  item  of  expense  has  any  connection  with  this 
bill  at  all, — it  is  entirely  foreign  to  it.  We  might  as  well  take 
from  the  contingent  fund  a  sum  of  money  to  pay  our  board  bills. 
I  am  perfectly  sure  that  if  the  chairman  desires  to  facilitate  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  he  cannot  forward  his  views  so  well  as  by 
acceding  at  once  to  this  amendment.'* 
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Chapter  CVIL 

THE  MoLEOD  CASE  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  COURTS. 

In  1837,  a  revolt,  aided  by  Americans,  occurred  in 
Canada.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  December,  the  Ameri- 
can steamer  Caroline,  lying  at  Schlosser,  on  the  American 
side  of  the  Niagara,  a  short  distance  above  the  Falls,  was 
destroyed  by  order  of  Col.  McNab,  commanding  officer  at 
Chippewa,  on  the  British  side  of  the  river,  and  sent  float- 
ing over  the  grand  cataract.  McLeod  boasted  that  he  was 
the  hero  of  this  invasion  of  American  territory,  and,  being 
found  at  Lockport,  was  arrested  for  his  crime,  which 
included  murder.  Tins  arrest,  and  his  imprisonment, 
became  a  subject  of  discussion  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. McLeod  sought  to  be  discharged  on  habeas 
corpus^  and  released  from  the  operation  of  the  laws  of 
New  York,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  his  government, 
although  it  had  not  ordered  it,  had  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  act.  The  questions  eventually  came  before 
the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  then  consisting  of  the 
venerable  and  faithful  Samuel  Nelson,  now*  on  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  with  Greene 
C.  Bronson  and  Esek  Cowen  as  his  associates.  The  court 
sustained  the  authority  of  New  York  over  her  soil.  The 
ojyinion  was  prepared  by  Judge  Cowen — was  very  long, 
and  the  ablest  ever  delivered  by  that  profound  jurist. 
This  decision  was  assailed  in  the  Senate  and  defended  by 
Mr.  Wright.  McLeod  was  tried,  and  acquitted  on  the 
ground  that  he  falsely  boasted  of  what  he  had  done,  and 
not  because  New  York  had  not  jurisdiction  to  defend  her 
soil  whenever  unlawfully  invaded. 

•1872. 
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Mr.  Berrien,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  had 
reported  a  bill  empowering  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
and  District  Courts  of  the  United  States  to  grant  writs  of 
liaheas  corpus  when  subjects  of  foreign  States  were  in 
custody,  when  the  accused  set  up  foreign  authority  as  a 
defense,  and  to  release  the  accused,  and  declaring  the 
acts  of  State  tribunals,  after  such  discharge,  nuU  and 
void.  This  bill,  after  an  exciting  debate,  was  passed  by 
the  following  vote : 

^^Yeas  —  Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Berrien, 
Choate,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evana, 
Graham,  Huntington,  Mangam,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead, 
Phelps,  Porter,  Preston,  Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana,  Sprague, 
Tallmadge,  White  and  Woodbridge  —  27. 

^^  Ifays  —  Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Calhoun, 
Cuthbert,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecticut,  Stur- 
geon, Tappan,  Wilcox,  Woodbury,  Wright  and  Young  —  1 7." 

It  passed  the  House  and  became  a  law  on  the  29th  of 
August,  1842.  Mr.  Wright,  and  those  who  acted  with 
him,  insisted  that  it  was  unconstitutional.  His  remarks 
on  the  bill  were  made  on  the  8th  of  July,  1842,  and  were 
as  follows : 

"  Mr.  Wright  said  he  rose  to  perform  what  he  considered  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  him,  in  reference  to  a  remark  which  had 
been  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  [Mr. 
Berrien],  relating  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  the  McLeod  case.  The  honorable  Senator 
had  told  them,  with  that  confidence  which  his  standing  as  a 
lawyer  entitled  him  to  use,  that  the  decision  in  that  case,  erroneous 
as  he  declared  it  to  be,  furnished  the  very  strongest  argument  in 
favor  of  this  bill.  He,  Mr.  W.,  did  not  intend,  at  present,  to 
enter  into  an  argument  in  support  of  that  decision  ;  but  merely 
to  say  (as  the  honorable  Senator  had  not  reviewed  that  opinion 
or  pointed  out  its  errors)  that  two  questions  had  been  discussed 
by  the  court :  one  of  which  was,  as  to  the  propriety  of  receiving 
exculpatory  testimony  when  a  prisoner  is  brought  upon  Jiabecu 
corpus  —  or,  in  other  words,  the  propriety  of  trying  one  side  of 
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a  oriminal  charge,  and  pronouncing  a  verdict  of  acquittal ;  and 
the  other  question  which  they  examined  and  decided  was, 
whether,  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Caroline  affair, 
this  country  and  Great  Britain  were  in  a  state  of  war. 

^^  Much  as  he  respected  the  opinions  of  the  honorahle  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  he  was  compelled  to  say  that  he 
considered  the  decision  of  that  court  as  perfectly  sound  and 
correct.  If  a  state  of  war  did  exist,  why  was  it  that  hundreds 
of  American  citizens  had  suffered  punishment  —  some  of  death, 
others  of  banishment  —  inflicted  by  British  authority  ?  If  a  state 
of  war  existed,  the  men  who  were  captured  on  both  sides  were 
prisoners  of  war,  and  were  protected  by  the  law  of  nations. 
[Mr.  Berrien  observed  that,  he  did  not  originate  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  McLeod  case  on  the  present  occasion.  But,  as  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  had  introduced  it,  he  had  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  refer  to  the  points  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  He  then  reviewed  the  decision  made  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  on  the  McLeod  case,  with  a  view 
of  showing  the  singular  misapplication  and  misquotation  of  the 
authorities  quoted  in  that  decision,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
a  line  of  untenable  argument.]  Mr.  Wbight  briefly  replied  : 
He  understood  the  Senator  to  say  that,  when  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government  decides  whether  war  does  or  does  not  exist, 
it  is  a  settlement  of  the  judicial  question.  He  asked  the  Senator 
if  he  understood  him  correctly  ?  [Mr.  Berrien  replied  that  he  did, 
as  the  general  argument.]  Mr.  Wbight  asked  what  instance  was 
there  of  the  executive  authority  having  at  the  time  declared  that 
there  was  a  war  ?  Who  had  ever  heard  that  this  country  was 
at  war  with  Great  Britain  at  the  period  of  this  transaction  ? 
IDoes  the  Senator  mean  to  contend  that  the  basis  of  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  which  shall  exist  between  the  general  government 
and  State  governments  shall  depend  upon  an  ex  post  facto 
declaration  of  war  by  the  executive  or  Secretary  of  War  ? 

**  The  jurisdiction  proposed  to  be  conferred  by  this  bill  is  not 
to  rest  upon  a  state  of  war  —  for  the  Senate  yesterday  rejected 
that  proposition  by  a  direct  party  vote,  on  the  motion  to  so 
amend  the  bill  brought  forward  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Walker]. 
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"  The  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  had  pronounced  a  solemn 
opinion  as  to  what  testimony  should  be  received  on  a  case  brought 
up  by  habeas  corpus  ;  and  the  judge  of  that  court  gave  his  written 
decision,  rejecting  the  evidence  of  defense  on  the  plea.  Mr.  W. 
explained  the  particulars  of  the  case,  and  the  grounds  of  argu- 
ment. To  state  the  proposition  now  brought  forward  —  that  the 
ex  post  facto  declaration  that  a  state  of  war  did  exist,  to  authorize 
the  recognition  of  the  aggressor  as  a  person  acting  in  a  state  of 
war — was  the  strongest  argument  he  could  offer  against  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  [Mr.  Berrien  entered  into  a  long  technical 
statement  of  legal  propositions,  in  explanation  of  the  difference 
of  opinion  which  existed  between  the  Senator  and  himself,  with 
regard  to  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  delivered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  York;  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York  decided  that  no  state  of  war  did  exist.  That 
arose  out  of  a  misconception  of  the  authority  to  be  received  on 
that  point.  What  he,  Mr.  B.,  contended  for,  was,  that  the 
executive,  to  whom  belonged  the  duty  of  presiding  over  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  country,  was  the  authority  by  which  the 
j  udicial  decision  should  have  been  guided.]  Mr.  Wright  observed 
that  he  had  not  yet  learned  from  the  Senator  when  it  was  that 
the  executive  declared  there  was  a  state  of  war.  He  now  under- 
stood that  his  position  was,  that  England  was  at  war  with  the 
United  States,  but  the  United  States  were  in  a  state  of  peace 
with  England ;  and,  therefore,  subjects  of  Great  Britain  were 
entitled  to  the  exemptions  of  a  state  of  war,  and  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  were  not  entitled  to  a  reciprocal  position." 
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Chapter  CVIIL 

THE  THIRD  TARIFF  BILL. 

A  custom-house  tariff  is  what  few  of  even  experienced 
and  wellinfonned  men  thoroughly  understand.  Not 
many  of  those  called  statesmen  really  comprehend  the 
mysterious  workings  of  commerce  and  finance.  Mr. 
Weight  had  devoted  his  attention  to  both  these  subjects, 
and  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  and  espe- 
cially among  close  observers,  as  a  safe  man  where  either 
was  concerned.  The  tariff  and  financial  measures  carried 
through  Congress  at  the  extra  session  of  1841  did  not 
command  his  approval.  In  1842,  the  administration 
found  the  revenues  insuflicient  to  meet  its  expenses.  The 
tariff  had  been  so  cut  down  as  to  yield  far  less  than  those 
passing  it  contemplated.  Mr.  Tyler' s  administration  had 
almost  reached  a  financial  stand-stiU,  and  some  of  those 
who  had  contributed  to  his  elevation  seemed  not  to  be 
seriously  grieved  at  his  embarrassments.  Eelief  was  only 
to  be  fouuTin  a  modification  of  the  tariff,  on  which  his 
late  political  friends  were  divided.  The  question  was 
presented,  shall  Mr.  Tyler's  administration  be  publicly 
embarrassed  for  want  of  funds  and  the  country  suffer  the 
disgrace  of  political  pauperism,  or  shall  Senators,  for  once, 
sever  party  ties  and  avoid  national  bankruptcy  ?  Three 
democratic  Senators,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr. 
Williams,  resolved  to  waive  party  and  go  for  their  country 
when  its  character  as  a  nation  was  imperiled,  and  to  vote 
for  an  increase  of  the  tariff,  and  did  so.  Without  their 
votes  the  tariff  of  August  30, 1842,  could  not  have  passed. 
The  vote  stood,  ayes  24,  nays  23.  Mr.  Wright,  on  the 
twenty-seventh,  thus  assigned  the  reasons  for  his  vote  : 
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''  Mr.  Weight  said  be  rose,  not  to  make  a  speech,  but  to  declare 
that  he  was  about  to  record  his  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill  —  a 
declaration  which,  it  pained  him  to  know,  would  carry  disap- 
pointment and  sorrow  to  the  minds  of  many  of  his  most  respected 
and  esteemed  friends,  both  in  and  out  of  this  hall.  It  had  been 
his  habit,  as  it  had  been  his  pleasure  and  pride,  to  act  with  his 
political  friends;  and  he  could  not  describe  the  reluctance  under 
which  he  now  found  himself  compelled  to  separate  from  them. 
Yet,  after  the  most  mature  and  anxious  reflection,  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  his  duty  to  vote  for  this  measure, 
because  he  assumed  that  this  bill  must  pass  in  the  form  it  now 
bears,  or  that  no  revenue  law  can  pass  at  the  present  session.  If 
he  was  correct  in  this  assumption,  then  he  could  not  avoid  the 
conclusion  he  had  announced;  and  he  did  not  suppose  there  was 
a  single  member  of  either  House  of  Congress  who  supposed  for 

# 

a  moment  that,  if  this  bill  be  rejected  upon  this  vote,  any  further 
'attempt  is  to  be  made,  at  this  session,  to  pass  a  revenue  bill.  The 
alternative  presented,  then,  is  this  bill  or  none;  and  the  deep  and 
deliberate  conviction  of  his  mind  was,  that  this  bill  should  pass, 
bad  and  loaded  with  defects  as  he  believed  it  to  be,  rather  than 
that  none  should  pass. 

"A  collateral  consideration  had  greatly  troubled  him  in  assent- 
ing to  this  conclusion.  His  first  service  in  Congress  was  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, during  the  session  of  1827  and  1828,  when  he  assisted 
to  form,  and  voted  for,  the  tariff  bill  of  1828,  which  has  been  so 
extensively  denominated  '  the  bill  of  abominations.'  He  was  then 
wholly  without  experience  in  legislation  of  this  class  and  charac- 
ter; but  his  experience  from  that  action  had  taught  him  the  truth 
of  the  adage,  that  '  men's  evil  deeds  follow  them.'  He  became 
very  soon  convinced  that  he  had  committed  a  great  error  upon 
that  occasion,  and  it  was  possible  he  was  about  to  commit  another 
as  great  now.  It  grieved  him  to  know  and  feel  that  many  friends 
were  within  the  reach  of  his  voice,  whose  judgment  he  most 
highly  respected,  and  whose  good  opinions  were  most  valuable  to 
him  who  would  so  look  upon  his  present  vote.  He  could  not.  The 
occasions  appeared  to  him  to  be  wholly  dissimilar.  The  tariff  of 
1828  was  avowedly  passed  for  protection;  and  if  considerations 
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of  revenue  bad  any  connection  with  it,  they  were  only  incidental 
to  the  main  object  of  protection.  There  was  no  complaint  of 
want  at  the  treasury;  no  alleged  necessity  for  increased  reyenues; 
and  no  blemish  upon  the  public  credit,  so  far  as  his  recollec- 
tion served  him.  Not  so  now,  but  precisely  the  reverse  in 
all  these  respects.  The  treasury  is  empty;  and  almost  daily 
the  public  creditors  are  turaed  away  from  it  without  pay- 
ment. This  very  Congress  has  increased  and  is  daily  increasing 
the  public  expenditures,  and  thus  creating  the  necessity  for 
increased  revenues.  And  the  public  credit  is  not  sinking,  but 
sunken;  so  that  loans,  at  high  interest  and  at  long  time,  cannot 
be  negotiated  at  home  or  abroad,  upon  the  declared  reason  that 
we  have  not  revenues  to  meet  the  payment  of  the  public  liabilities. 

"These  changes  of  circumstances  constituted,  in  his  mind,  the 
highest  necessity  for  a  revenue  law,  and  forced  upon  him,  under 
the  most  solemn  sense  of  public  duty,  the  course  of  action  which 
he  proposed  to  pursue.  All  he  could  ask  of  the  friends  who  should 
differ  from  him,  and  believe  him  to  be  still  in  error,  was,  that 
they  would  believe  him  to  be  governed  by  pure  motives,  and,  if 
in  error,  to  be  honestly  so.  He  owed  it  to  those  friends,  as  well 
as  to  himself,  to  make  another  remark;  which  was,  that  the  con- 
sequences of' his  action,  if  evil,  should  be  visited  upon  himself, 
and  upon  himself  alone;  as  no  friend,  here  or  elsewhere,  had 
interfered  to  bring  him  to  the  conclusion  he  had  pronounced. 
Many  very  dear  friends,  whose  judgments,  upon  almost  all  occa- 
sions, he  valued  more  highly  than  his  own,  had  kindly  attempted 
to  convince  him  he  was  in  error  —  not  one  to  urge  him  to  give 
the  vote. 

"  After  what  had  been  said,  and  so  well  said,  by  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Buchanan]  upon  the  subject  of 
distribution,  and  the  condition  of  the  treasury,  and  of  the  public 
credit,  as  connected  with  the  passage  of  this  bill,  he  should  be 
required  but  briefly  to  allude  to  those  topics,  although  upon  them 
rested  his  action.  It  was  known  to  the  Senate  that  he  had 
entertained  deep  feeling  against  the  policy  of  distribution  in  any 
form  or  for  any  purpose ;  and  it  certainly  was  a  powerful  and 
leading  inducement  with  him  to  vote  for  this  bill,  that  its  effect 
'vras  to  be  to  arrest,  and,  he  hoped,  to  eradicate  forever,  that 
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policy.  He  begged  to  be  believed  in  the  assertion  that,  in  speak- 
ing of  distribution  with  the  frankness  and  plainness  which  this 
occasion  required,  he  did  not  design  to  utter  one  word  which 
should  wound  the  feelings  of  a  single  individual  on  any  side  of 
the  House.  He  knew  there  were  many  as  honestly  and  strongly 
friendly  to  the  policy,  as  he  was  honestly  and  strongly  opposed 
to  it.  It  was  his  intention,  upon  all  occasions,  to  award  to  others 
that  credit  for  sincerity  and  purity  of  purpose  which  he  now 
askejd  from  them  ;  and  he  certainly  now  felt  the  heavy  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  him  too  sensibly  to  entertain  unkind  feelings, 
or  to  give  utterance  to  unkind  words  toward  any  one. 

'^  The  honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Choate],  in 
the  course  of  his  eloquent  appeal  in  favor  of  this  bill,  had  beauti- 
fied and  embellished  the  policy  of  distribution,  as  well  as  of  pro- 
tection, in  a  manner  to  which  he  could  not,  if  he  would,  suitably 
reply ;  nor  was  it  his  object  to  reply  to  that  fervid  and  imagin- 
ative speech. 

*'  He  must,  however,  entreat  his  friends  who  did  not  reside  in 
sections  of  the  country  where  the  policy  of  protection  is  advo»^ 
cated,  and  who  are  to  vote  against  this  bill  because  it  embodies 
that  principle,  to  consider,  for  one  moment,  one  of  the  declara- 
tions of  that  Senator  in  regard  to  distribution,  as  distinct  as  it 
was  significant.  It  was,  that  the  friends  of  protection  were,  by 
natural  consequence,  and  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  also  friends  of 
distribution.  Could  any  sentiment  be  more  plain  and  natural, 
or  more  clearly  evincive  of  the  expediency  of  rooting  out,  upon 
the  first  possible  occasion,  the  very  germ  of  this  distribution 
policy  ?  The  passage  of  this  bill  will  do  that,  while  yet  the  policy 
itself  is  not  settled  and  established.  Reject  this  bill,  and  distri- 
bution continues  as  to  the  whole  land  revenue,  notwithstanding 
the  treasury  will  remain  empty,  our  appropriations  for  the  public 
service  will  be  unanswered,  the  public  creditors  will  be  unpaid, 
and  the  public  credit  will  receive  a  further  and  more  fatal  wound. 
And  still  the  Senator  tells  us  the  friends  of  protection  are  the 
natural  and  necessary  friends  of  distribution  ;  that  is  to  say,  tbey 
wish  to  make  and  perpetuate  a  necessity  for  high  taxes  and  a 
high  tariff ;  and  what  policy  can  present  that  necessity  so  cer- 
tainly, and  make  it  so  surely  perpetual,  as  that  of  distribution? 
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EfltabliBh  that  policy,  and  our  short  experience  has  already  proved 
to  ns  that  it  will  not  confine  itself  to  the  land  revenue.  Already 
it  is  proposed  to  carry  it  beyond  all  the  revenues  to  the  credit 
of  the  country ;  and,  by  the  interest  and  principal  of  a  debt,  to 
present  an  occasion  for  high  taxes,  which  will  be  endless.  Once 
settle  that  fearful  system  as  a  part  of  our  established  policy  in 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  government,  and  the 
calls  for  taxation,  in  the  shape  of  duties  upon  imports,  will  only 
be  limited  by  the  wants  of  this  government  for  public  expendi- 
ture, added  to  the  combined  wants  of  the  governments  of  all  the 
States  which  now  do,  as  hereafter  may,  compose  this  extended 
confederacy.  Would  not  his  friends  admit  that  the  arrest  of 
such  a  policy  offei'ed  some  inducement  to  vote  for  a  bill  even  as 
bad  as  that  now  before  the  Senate  ? 

''This  was  a  consideration  addressing  itself  to  the  whole 
nation;  as  were  those  of  an  adequate  supply  of  means  to  the 
public  treasury,  the  prompt  discharge  of  the  public  liabilities, 
the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  public  service  in  all  its  branches, 
and  the  speedy  and  effectual  restoration  of  the  public  credit ; 
but  all  these  important  considerations  had  been  so  plainly  and 
fully  stated,  and  forcibly  pressed,  by  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Buchanan,  that  he  would  not  further  remark 
upon  them. 

''  So  far  as  it  might  be  proper,  in  reference  to  this  bill,  to  turn 
his  attention  from  the  whole  country  to  the  State  which  he  had 
the  honor  in  part  to  represent  here,  while  he  had  found  the  bill 
greatly  unequal  in  its  application  to  different  interests,  and  very 
defective  in  almost  all  essential  particulars,  he  thought  he  saw 
most  cogent  reasons  for  its  passage,  because  such  reasons  seemed 
to  him  palpably  to  exist  for  the  passage  of  some  revenue  bill  before 
the  adjournment  of  Congress.  Of  the  three  great  interests  of 
that  State  —  agricultural,  commercial  and  manufacturing  —  the 
last  he  supposed  to  be  much  the  least  extensive  in  the  capital 
invested  and  the  persons  employed.  That  interest  might  be 
directly  benefited  by  the  duties  imposed  by  the  bill,  though  he 
entertained  a  settled  conviction  that,  in  many  cases,  the  duties 
-were  much  too  high  for  the  true  benefit  of  the  manufacturers 
engaged  in  the  branches  intended  to  be  protected;  that  they  could 

90 
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not  be  permanent,  and  would  be  calculated  to  raise  up  artificial 
interests  to  be  disappointed,  and,  perhaps,  prostrated  by  future 
legislation.  His  impression  was,  that  the  duties  upon  iron  were 
not  very  far  from  a  fair  rate  for  revenue  duties,  intended  to  afford 
incidental  protection.  Those  upon  the  woolens  and  cottons  he 
thought  much  too  high  and  most  unequal,  as  falling  too  heavily 
upon  the  coarser  and  cheaper  fabrics  of  universal  consumption, 
especially  the  coarser  and  cheaper  woolens.  Other  duties  upon 
less  essential  interests  were  still  more  unreasonably  high,  such  as 
that  upon  glass-ware  ;  while  all  these  duties,  as  well  as  that  upon 
plain  and  common  silks,  were,  in  his  judgment,  much  abov^  a  wise 
revenue  standard. 

"  Upon  the  agricultural  interest  this  bill  must  operate,  in  the 
main,  as  a  tax  and  a  burden ;  and  upon  the  very  few  articles  of 
agricultural  production  where  protection  might  be  afforded,  it  is 
not  given  to  an  extent  anything  like  equally  in  the  proportion  to 
that  which  is  given  to  the  manufactured  article.  The  duties 
respectively  imposed  upon  wool  and  woolens  present  a  striking 
instance  of  this  inequality.  The  coarse  wool  is  admitted  at  a 
mere  nominal  duty  of  five  per  cent,  while  the  cloth  manufactured 
from  it  is  to  pay  forty  per  cent. 

'^  To  the  commercial  interest  these  duties  are  direct  burdens, 
and  the  excessive  rates  fixed  by  this  bill  cannot  fail  to  disturb 
trade  extensively,  if  they  do  not,  in  some  instances,  prove  to  be 
positive  prohibitions.  Still,  strange  as  it  might  seem  to  some,  and 
mistaken  as  he  might  be  in  his  apprehensions,  he  felt  bound  to 
vote  for  this  bill  as  an  act  of  safety  to  the  commercial  interest. 
Grave  questions  have  been  made  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
whether  we  have,  in  fact,  any  revenue  laws  in  force,  and  whether 
any  duties  upon  imports  can  be  lawfully  demanded  and  collected ; 
and  legal  gentlemen  of  the  highest  distinction,  both  in  and  out 
of  Congress,  have  pronounced  deliberate  opinions  against  the 
validity  of  our  whole  collection  laws.  It  seemed  to  be  universally 
conceded  that  such  doubts  had  been  raised  in  the  public  mind,  by 
these  bold  and  confident  opinions,  that  no  payments  were  now 
made  at  the  custom-houses,  but  under  formal  and  solemn  protest 
against  the  right  to  demand  and  receive  the  duty.  Let  Congress 
adjourn  without  any  action,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
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its  own  membei*s,  and  some  of  its  own  committees,  have  concurred 
in  and  confirmed  these  opinions,  and  what  state  of  things  must  we 
anticipate  ?  What  temptations  for  speculations,  and  irregular  and 
excessive  importations  will  be  held  out  to  capitalists  of  our  own 
and  all  other  countries  ?  No  duty  above  twenty  per  cent  can  be 
demanded  in  any  event,  and  with  a  reasonable  doubt,  and  an 
opportunity  for  litigation  as  to  the  payment  of  even  that;  and 
under  the  confident  expectation  of  a  high  tariff  (perhaps  as  high 
as  the  one  now  before  us)  at  the  next  session  of  this  sam^  Con- 
gress, to  take  place  in  about  three  months  from  this  time,  will 
not  the  country  be  flooded  with  goods  imported  as  well  on  for- 
eign as  domestic  account  ?  Goods  are  unusually  low  and  money 
is  cheap  in  England  and  France;  and  the  three  months  to  be 
allowed  will  afford  time  to  bring  importations  sufficient  for  the 
consumption  of  years.  If  that  should  take  place,  what  conse- 
quences are  to  follow?  The  depression  and  suspension  of  our 
manufactories,  of  course;  the  destruction  of  the  regular  importer 
and  merchant;  the  drain  of  our  specie  to  pay  the  foreign  debt  con- 
tracted for  the  goods;  another  universal  bank  suspension;  and 
then  all  the  derangements  of  business,  depression  of  prices,  of 
products  and  labor,  and  all  the  other  evils  attendant  upon  such 
irregularities.  Were  these  apprehensions  imaginary?  He  had 
not  been  able  to  convince  himself  they  were;  and  if  they  were 
not,  we  might  look  for  a  state  of  things  to  which  anything  we 
have  yet  experienced  will  be  but  as  the  beginning  of  trouble. . 

"  Defective  as  he  had  admitted  this  bill  to  be,  he  had  used  his 
ntmost  efforts,  with  his  other  friends,  to  improve  it.  The  Senate 
had  amended  it  extensively,  and  improved  it  much  from  the  shape 
^ven  to  it  by  the  House;  and  yet  many  and  most  important 
amendments  had  been  rejected  by  the  deliberate  votes  of  the 
body.  He  had  voted  for  various  propositions  as  substitutes  for 
the  whole  bill;  which,  though  not  such  as  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred, were  less  objectionable  to  him  than  this  bill  in  its  present 
shape.  And  he  should  cheerfully  have  given  his  vote  for  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rives]  if  it  had  not  proposed  a  duty  upon  tea  and  coffee,  which 
the  Senate  refused  to  strike  from  it. 

^'  Much  had  been  said,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  as  to  the 
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roles  by  which  different  gentlemen  would  govern  this  legislation. 
He  knew  of  but  one  practicable  rule,  and  that  could  be  stated  in 
very  few  words.  He  would  keep  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment at  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  an  efficient  administra- 
tion  of  the  public  affairs;  would  apply  toward  the  payment 
of  these  expenses  all  the  revenue  derivable  from  the  public  lands 
and  incidental  sources;  and  would  raise  the  balance  which  should 
be  required  by  duties  upon  imports.  In  raising  this  we  had  ever 
been  compelled,  and  must  eyer  be  compelled,  to  submit  to  such 
distribution  of  the  duties  upon  the  various  articles  of  import  as 
the  majority  of  the  Congress  passing  the  law  shall  think  most 
wise  and  just.  It  would  usually  happen  that  the  same  -majority 
which  should  distribute  the  duties  would  pass  the  law ;  but  this 
was  not  that  case,  because  certain  gentlemen  believed  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  vote  against  this  bill — not  for  anything  which  it 
does  contain,  but  because  it  does  not  contain  all  they  wish — and 
yet  their  votes  have  contributed  to  make  that  majority  by  which 
the  rates  of  duty  have  been  settled.  That  which  the  bill  did  not 
contain,  and  which  constituted  their  objection  against  it,  made  it 
more  acceptable  to  him, — indeed,  alone  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  vote  for  it. 

'^  At  the  extra  session  of  the  last  summer  a  revenue  bill  and  a 
loan  bill  were  presented;  and,  during  the  present  session,  two 
previous  revenue  bills  and  a  loan  bill  had  been  brought  forward, 
against  all  of  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  record  his  vote, 
because  they  were  connected  with  provisions  for  distribution,  or 
bore  such  intimate  relations  to  that  policy  that  he  could  not,  as 
a  matter  of  principle,  give  his  vote  in  their  favor.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  a  measure  is  presented  which  not  only  does  not  aid 
distribution,  but  positively  puts  an  end  to  it;  and,  for  the  rea- 
sons he  had  suggested  and  briefly  assigned,  he  felt  bound  to  g^ve 
it  his  vote,  objectionable  as  it  was  in  its  details. 

^^  Another  reason  had  operated  upon  his  mind,  which  he  had 
omitted  to  assign  in  a  more  appropriate  place.  His  State  was 
one  of  the  heavily-indebted  States.  Her  Legislature  and  her 
people  were  now  making  a  bold,  manly  and  vigorous  struggle  — 
and  he  earnestly  hoped  it  would  be  a  successful  one  —  to  retrieve 
her  impaired  credit,  and  sustain  it  upon  its  former  high  elevation. 
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One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  be  encountered  is  the  universal 
want  of  confidence  in  the  public  and  private  credit  of  our  coun- 
try; and  no  one  step  can  do  so  much  toward  the  restoration  of 
that  confidence  as  a  measure  which  shall  restore  it  to  the  credit 
.of  the  nation.  This  bill,  he  hoped,  would  have  that  tendency; 
because  it  would  show  a  disposition  and  deteimination  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  supply  our  exhausted  treasury,  and  to  con- 
tinue its  ability  to  meet  the  public  liabilities;  whereas,  an  adjouni- 
ment  of  Congress,  without  any  legislation  for  that  purpose,  could 
not  fail  to  have  a  most  fatal  influence  in  the  contrary  direction. 
In  this  aspect  of  the  case,  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  State,  as  a 
State,  must  be  deeply  interested  in  the  passage,  at  the  present 
session,  of  some  competent  revenue  measure;  and  he  would  again 
repeat  that,  as  one  of  her  representatives  here,  the  only  choice 
presented  to  him  was  between  this  measure  and  none  at  all. 

'^  A  friend  had  kindly  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  have 
voted  to  limit  the  operation  of  this  bill  as  to  time,  if  he  had 
intended  to  vote  for  it.  He  had  given  his  vote  against  a  propo- 
sition to  limit  it  to  two  years  —  very  likely  mistakenly.  His 
reasons,  however,  for  that  vote  were,  the  apprehension  that,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  period,  Congress  would  again  find  itself  in 
the  precise  condition  it  is  in  at  present ;  and  that  others  might 
find  themselves  forced,  as  he  now  was,  to  act  under  coercion,,  and 
choose  between  the  disagreeable  alternatives  of  a  very  bad  bill, 
and  no  revenue  and  no  collection  laws.  This  was  one  of  his 
objections  to  the  compromise  act,  made  at  the  time  of  its  passage, 
though  he  gave  that  law  his  vote.  He  then  foresaw  that  the 
expiration  of  its  term  would  be  likely  to  fall  upon  Congress 
unprepared,  and  that  hasty  and  dangerous  action  would  probably 
be  the  consequence. 

'^  He  had  only  to  repeat,  that  he  felt  most  deeply  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  vote  he  was  about  to  give;  but,  as  his  conclusion 
had  been  formed  after  all  the  reflection  he  was  capable  of  bestow- 
ing upon  the  subject,  he  must  meet  those  responsibilities  as  he 
might ;  and  upon  him,  and  him  only,  should  they  rest." 
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Mr.  Wbiqht  to  Gov.  Bouck. 

"Canton,  2Uh  March^  1843. 

"My  Dbab  Sir.  —  It  was  my  intention,  when  at  Albany,  to 
have  shown  to  you  the  inclosed  letter  from  Gov.  Morton,  of 
Massachusetts,  with  particular  reference  to  the  last  paragraph  of 
it.  It  will  explain  the  wish  of  the  Governor  in  a  personal  matter, 
in  which,  as  you  will  be  well  aware,  there  may  be  as  much  feeling 
as  interest.  Among  the  multiplicity  of  things  I  found  to  talk 
and  engage  myself  about,  while  at  Albany,  this  one  whoUy 
escaped  my  attention;  and  I  regret  exceedingly,  because  I  fear 
.that  a  declaration  of  that  fact  to  Gov,  M.  would  seem  to  him  to 
afford  evidence  of  an  indifference  to  his  feelings  and  wishes,  which 
I  certainly  do  not  entertain. 

"  I  therefore  send  his  letter  to  you,  and  shs^U  not  write  to  him 
until  I  can  hear  from  you.  T  hope  it  may  be  in  your  power  to 
gratify,  by  giving  to  his  son  the  commission  he  asks,  and  if  it  is, 
I  know  very  well  how  cheerfully  it  will  be  given;  while  I  would 
not,  and  am  sure  he  would  not,  even  in  a  case  of  such  personal 
interest,  ask  you  to  do  what  you  do  not  feel  to  be  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  your  sense  of  public  duty,  and  with  justice  to  others 
who  may  be  applicants  for  a  similar  place,  or  who  may  hold  a 
commission  such  as  he  asks. 

"My  acquaintance  with  Gov.  M.,  beyond  that  of  public  reputa- 
tion, is  merely  one  of  correspondence,  as  I  have  never  had  the 
pleasure  to  meet  with  him;  and  our  correspondence  has  been  very 
limited  and  always  connected  with  business  of  some  sort.  My 
letter  which  he  acknowledges  was  a  written  application  to  him 
to  pardon,  from  the  penitentiary  of  his  State,  a  free  colored  man 
who  went  from  Washington  to  Boston,  as  a  servant  to  a  person 
he  supposed  to  be  a  gentleman,  but  who  proved  to  be  a  blackleg, 
and  either  inducted  the  negro  into  crime,  or,  what  I  believe  to  be 
more  likely,  committed  the  crime  himself  and  fathered  it  upon 
the  negro.  The  wif^of  the  black  fellow  has  been  our  washer- 
woman at  Washington  for  ten  years  past,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
worthy  of  her  class;  while  her  husband  had  always,  previously 
to  that  journey,  been  honest,  faithful  and  trustworthy.  After  a 
year  of  imprisonment,  some  of  us  who  had  known  him  well  con- 
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eluded  to  petition  for  his  pardon,  which  Gov.  M.  promptly  and 
cheerfully  granted,  and  it  has  been  ungrateful  in  me  so  soon  to 
have  forgotten  his  wishes.  If  you  find  it  in  your  power  and  con- 
sistent with  your  feelings  to  appoint  Mr.  Morton,  Jr.,  will  you 
transmit  the  commission  direct  to  the  Governor,  and  thus  open 
an  acquaintance,  if  not  now  enjoyed,  with  which  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  pleased?  If  you  cannot  grant  the  request,  may  I  ask 
a  note  to  that  effect,  and  I  will  take  the  labor  of  writing  the 
Governor. 

"  Pardon  me  for  giving  you  this  trouble,  and  believe  me  that 
whether  you  can  or  cannot  make  the  appointment,  the  subject 
shall  not,  so  far  as  I  am  conceiiied  or  can  control  it,  give  you  any 
further  trouble  than  to  read  this  hasty  letter  and  respond  to  it. 

^^  In  much  haste,  I  am  most 

"  ResDectf uUy  and  truly  yours, 

"  SILAS  WRIGHT,  Je. 

**  Hon.  WnxiAM  C.  Boitck,  Governor,  Ac. 

"  N.  B.  —  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  ask  your  secretary  to 
reinclose  Governor  Morton's  letter  to  me  at  this  place  ?" 

Report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  and  Trial,  in  the 
Case  of  Alexander  Slidell  MoKenzie,   of  the 

Navy. 

McKenzie  commanded  the  brig  Somers,  of  ten  gnns, 
on  her  return  from  Africa,  in  1842,  when  a  mutinous  plot 
was  discovered.  The  principals  in  it  were  placed  in  con- 
finement. Investigation  showed  that  the  mutinous  spirit 
increased  while  that  was  in  progress.  The  court,  con- 
vened on  this  subject  on  shipboard,  recommended  the 
execution  of  three  of  the  most  prominent  mutineers.  This 
recommendation  was  carried  into  effect,  at  sea,  on  the  1st 
of  December,  1842.  When  the  Somers  arrived  in  New 
York,  a  court  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Commander 
McKenzie  was  ordered,  the  result  of  which  was  the  full 
approval  of  it.  Subsequently,  at  his  request,  he  was 
tried,  with  the  same  result.     Senator  Tappan  offered  a 
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resolution  calliDg  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  a 
copy  of  the  proceedings  of  this  trial.  On  discussion  on 
the  12th  of  April,  1842,  it  failed  to  pass.  Mr.  Wbioht 
made  the  following  remarks : 

"Mr.  Wright  said  he  rose  to  say  a  word  upon  this  subject 
with  profound  regret.  He  had  deeply  regretted  that  his  honor- 
able friend  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  make  the  call.  Mr.  W. 
remembered  most  clearly  the  feelings  excited  in  himself,  and  the 
feeling  he  witnessed  in  others  here,  by  the  transactions  out  of 
which  this  call  proceeds.  The  officers  of  that  ship  had  passed 
through  the  ordeal  established  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  for 
their  part  in  those  transactions;  and  that  passage  had  b^n  quiet 
and  orderly,  and,  on  their  part,  so  far  as  he  knew,  patient  and 
submissive. 

"From  the  inquiry  and  the  trial  they  had  undergone,  he 
believed  one  result  had  been  arrived  at,  to  the  conviction  and 
satisfaction  of  all.  That  result  was,  that  those  officers,  whatever 
impressions  might  be  entertained  of  the  correctness  of  their  judg- 
ments and  the  soundness  of  their  conclusions,  were  innocent  of 
intentional  error,  —  that  their  hearts  were  free  from  offense. 
Upon  the  other  side  of  those  transactions  he  had  not  permitted 
his  own  mind  to  form  conclusions,  and  he  certainly  should  not 
permit  his  tongue  to  make  an  expression. 

"Mr.  McKenzie,  he  believed,  was  a  citizen  of  his  own  State — 
a  constituent  of  his  colleague  and  himself — and,  as  such,  had  a 
right  to  expect  their  watchful  attention  upon  a  question  of  this 
character.  The  second  officer  of  that  vessel,  and  the  companion 
and  adviser  of  Mr.  McKenzie,  was  also  a  citizen  of  the  State,  and 
the  descendant  of  a  family  eminent  in  the  revolutionary  history 
of  the  country.  Upon  the  other  side  of  these  transactions  were 
also  constituents  of  his  honorable  colleague  and  himself,  and  con- 
stituents as  strongly  demanding  their  regard  as  the  officers  of  the 
ship  or  as  any  other  persons  whatever.  Upon  all  these  parties, 
it  appeared  to  him,  this  call  and  the  publication  of  these  pro- 
ceedings could  have  no  other  influence  than  to  awaken  reoolleo- 
tions  of  the  most  painful  character,  and  without  any  practical 
utility  to  the  public  or  to  individuals.     He  did  not  understand  it 
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to  be  proposed  that  any  legislative  or  other  action  shonld  follow 
the  call.  Publication  of  the  proceedings  was  the  whole  object, 
as  far  as  he  understood  it.  In  this  aspect  of  the  call,  if  the 
whole  proceedings  could  be  laid  before  the  whole  public,  if  they 
could  pass  through  the  newspaper  press  and  be  laid  before  every 
reader,  he  could  see  that  all  the  parties  to  these  transactions 
might  naturally  and  rationally  desire  the  publication.  This,  he 
supposed,  neither  they  nor  the  Senate  could  expect,  as  the  call 
would  produce,  as  such  calls  always  had  produced,  a  volume  of 
200  or  800  or  500  pages,  which  few  would  read  and  the  news- 
paper press  could  not  copy.  All  the  public  could  see,  therefore, 
would  be  limited  extracts.  Was  there  not  ground  to  apprehend 
that  such  extracts  would  be  partial  and  garbled  ?  He  feared  so. 
He  feared  none  would  make  them  but  such  as  had  partial  objects, 
and  that  the  consequence  of  this  official  publication  of  these  pro- 
ceedings would  be  the  constant,  unfair  and  unjust  annoyance  of 
all  these  parties,  without  enlightening  the  public  mind  upon  the 
truth  of  the  whole  case. 

'^  These  were  the  grounds  of  his  regret  that  his  honorable 
friend  had  felt  compelled  to  urge  the  call,  knowing  and  feeling, 
as  he  did,  that  the  motives  of  that  Senator  were  pure  and 
patriotic.  He  must  not,  for  a  moment,  be  understood  as  casting 
a  reflection  upon  him,  or  upon  any  one.  He  spoke  under  a  feel- 
ing of  regret,  not  of  complaint;  much  less  of  censure. 

^^ Still,  the  call  was  here;  and  having  received  information,  to 
some  extent,  as  to  the  feelings  of  Mr.  McKenzie  and  his  associ- 
ates and  friends  in  regard  to  it,  his  principal  object  in  addressing 
the  Senate  was  to  say,  as  he  felt  authorized  to  say,  that  they  did 
not  desire  resistance  against  the  call.  With  the  question  of 
principle  which  the  Senate  might  suppose  to  be  involved  in  such 
a  call,  they  claimed  no  right  to  interfere;  but  so  far  as  they 
might  be  considered  personally  interested,  they  made  no  objec- 
tion to  the  publication  of  all  the  proceedings,  in  any  way  the 
Senate  might  think  proper.  They  did  not  desire  that  any  Sena- 
tor should  oppose  it  from  feelings  personal  to  them. 

''  Mr.  W.  said  he  should  not  oppose  the  call.  He  should  vote 
for  it.  He  sincerely  doubted  its  utility;  but  his  relation  to  all 
these  parties,  in  his  judgment,  forbade  that  he  should  make 
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opposition  to  the  publication.  He  had  spoken  of  the  wishes  of 
Mr.  McKenzie  and  his  friends,  made  known  to  him,  and  he  was 
sure  that  all  the  other  parties  to  whom  he  had  alluded,  if  the 
opportunity  had  been  presented,  would  have  expressed  the  same 
wishes.  He  could  not,  then,  and  he  should  not,  resist  the  call; 
because,  doubting  its  expediency  as  he  did,  he  could  not  consent 
that  the  suspicion  should  fall  upon  any  of  these  parties  of  having 
prompted  him  to  make  such  resistance,  or  upon  himself  of  hav- 
ing made  it  under  a  wish  to  suppress  the  publication  on  their 
account.  ** 
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Chapter  CIX. 

IMPROVING  FOX  AND  WISCONSIN  RIVERS. 

The  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  in  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, are  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  each  other,  the  one 
running  westerly  into  the  Mississippi,  near  Fort  Craw- 
ford, and  the  other  easterly,  through  the  Winnebago 
lake  and  emptying  into  Lake  Michigan,  at  Green  Bay. 
By  making  a  canal  for  that  short  distance,  it  would  open 
navigation  across  the  whole  territory.  Whether  this 
should  be  constructed  by  the  territory,  now  State,  or  by 
the  general  government,  became  a  question.  Some  were 
for  making  a  grant  of  land  for  this  purpose,  to  be  deducted 
out  of  what  the  territory  would  be  entitled  to  when 
admitted  as  a  State.  This  would  be  virtually  making 
the  improvement  by  the  State.  The  bill  to  make  it  at 
the  cost  of  the  federal  government  finally  passed  the 
Senate,  against  Mr.  Wright'  s  vote,  by  31  to  7. 

Mr.  Wright  addressed  the  Senate  during  the  debate, 
a  brief  sketch  only  of  his  remarks  having  been  preserved. 

"  Mr.  Weight  was  prevented,  until  this  morning,  from  paying 
that  attention  to  the  bill  which  it  required  ;  and  he  rose  more  for 
the  purpose  of  making  inquiries,  than  of  advancing  any  decided 
opinion.  If  his  information  was  well  founded,  it  was  provided 
by  this  bill  to  give  alternate  sections,  being  two  miles  wide,  and 
extending  on  both  sides  from  the  mouth  of  each  river  to  the 
point  where  the  canal  was  to  intersect.  He  had  no  knowledge 
himself  of  what  distance  that  would  be;  but,  from  inquiries  made 
of  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  he  was  led  to 
suppose  that  from  the  portage  of  the  Wisconsin  river  to  the  canal 
would  not  be  much  less  than  200  miles ;  and  from  the  portage  of 
the  Fox  river  to  the  canal  about  the  same  distance. 
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^^  [Mr.  Woodbridge  said  the  distance  was  not  so  great;  it  was 
explicitly  stated  in  the  report  famished  by  the  War  department. 
Mr.  Wright  asked  what  distance  it  was.  Mr.  Woodbridge  was 
not  at  that  moment  prepared  to  say.  Mr.  Haywood  said  the 
distance  within  the  territory  of  Wisconsin  was  210  miles.] 

*'Mr.  Wbioht  presumed  that  210  miles  was  the  distance  by  snr- 
vey,  but  not  by  the  winding'  of  the  stream,  which  would  be  the 
real  distance  for  them  to  consider.  Those  sections  were  also 
granted  on  the  borders  of  the  different  lakes  in  the  route,  except 
Winnebago.  Those  sections  of  two  miles  in  width,  and  of  the 
length  described,  are  to  be  given  on  the  assumption  that  we 
retain  in  the  reserved  sections  the  worth  of  both.  It  was,  he 
thought,  necessary  to  consider  what  work  was  to  be  done  in 
return  for  these  large  appropriations.  On  inquiry,  he  was  told  a 
canal.  He  did  not  know  the  geography  of  the  country,  and 
could  not  say  what  length  this  canal  was  to  be;  but,  from  infor- 
mation received,  he  was  led  to  believe  that  it  would  not  extend 
to  more,  at  the  outside,  than  one  mile  and  a  half.  If  such  was 
the  case,  he  thought  the  proposed  payment  was  wholly  dispro- 
portionate with  the  work.  There  were  certain  phrases  to  be 
found  in  the  bill  which  would  leave  a  superficial  observer  to  sup- 
pose that  the  improvement  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  was 
also  provided  for,  as  well  as  the  cutting  of  this  canal ;  but  a 
careful  examination  would  show  that  there  was  no  obligation  to 
improve  the  navigation  of  those  rivers.  He  thought,  therefore, 
that  the  cutting  of  a  canal  one  mile  and  a  half  long  was  not  an 
equivalent  for  an  appropriation  pf  200  miles;  and  he  could  not 
tell  how  much  more  by  going  round  the  streams.  To  accomplish 
this  work,  it  was  proposed  to  offer  the  alternate  sections  for  sale 
—  the  lots  fronting  the  river  at  $2.60  per  acre;  those  in  the  rear 
at  government  price ;  and  sections  reserved  by  government  at 
not  less  than  two  dollars  per  acre;  but  for  any  of  the  alternate 
sections  already  sold,  other  lands  were  to  be  given,  for  which  no 
compensation  was  to  be  received.  He  thought  an  inquiry  should 
be  made  as  to  what  sections  still  remained  open  for  sale ;  and  that 
a  provision  should  be  made,  preventing  any  private  sale  of  them 
from  this  date.  If  this  was  not  done,  he  thought  they  would 
not  be  troubled  with  such  of  the  alternate  sections  as  were  of  any 
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valney  when  the  bill  became  a  law.  If  the  bill  retained  the  same 
form  it  did  a  few  days  ago,  and  had  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  been  adopted,  he  would  have  voted  for  it. 
As  it  stood  he  could  not.'* 

This  bill  did  not  finally  pass  both  Houses ;  but,  on  the 
8th  of  August,  1846,  one  was  passed,  and  became  a  law, 
giving  one-half  of  three  sections  in  width,  instead  of  one 
on  each  side  of  the  Pox  river,  the  lands  to  become  the 
property  of  Wisconsin,  when  admitted  as  a  State,  as  she 
was  on  the  3d  ot  March,  1847.  Hence,  this  improve- 
ment was  eventually  made  at  the  expense  of  the  federal 
government. 
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Chapter  CX. 

SURVEYING  HARBORS  AND   ENGRAVING   AND   PRINTING 

MAPS. 

As  early  as  1836,  surveys  by  the  federal  government 
began  to  be  made  of  harbors,  and  places  where  specu- 
lators desired  their  construction.     These  were  usually 
made  by  the  War  department.     The  lands  out  of  which 
fortunes  were  expected  to  be  made  were  often  held  in 
shares,  some  of  which  were  commonly  reserved  for  con- 
venient uses  in  securing  favorable  reports  and  acceptable 
legislation.     Places  not  named  in  recent  gazetteers,  nor  in 
the  table  of  post-offices,  were  selected  as  city  sites,  and 
Congress  called  upon  for  appropriations  to  make  harbors 
and    erect   breakwaters   and   build   light-houses.     Mr. 
Wright  was  opposed  to  all  such  enterprises  at  the 
expense  of  the  treasury.     He  resisted  the  printing  of 
such  reports  and  maps  by  the  government.     When  the 
cases  of  St.  Louis  and  Louisville  came  before  the  Senate, 
he  moved,  on  April  6fch,  1844,  to  send  them  to  the  Print- 
ing Committee,   and  made  the  following    suggestions, 
which  are  far  more  brief  than  those  actually  made.     They 
serve  to  show  his  opinions  on  this  expensive  and  corrupt- 
ing subject. 

"Mr.  Weight  said  it  was  very  well  known  that  enormous 
expense  had  been  incurred,  with  very  little  benefit,  by  the  engrav- 
ing and  printing  of  maps  heretofore.  He  would  therefore  suggest 
the  propriety  of  referring  the  matter  to  the  Committee  on  Print- 
ing. From  facts  recently  divulged,  it  was  certain  that  this 
branch  of  printing  was  the  most  expensive,  and  it  was  that  in 
which  Congress  was  most  imposed  upon.  The  Senate  should  be 
informed  by  the  Committee  on  Printing  whether  there  was  any 
actual  necessity  for  printing  these  maps. 
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"  Mr.  White  rose  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  he  might  have 
been  too  hasty  in  supposing  the  ordinary  reader  would  undei"- 
stand  the  reports  without  the  maps.  But,  on  reconsideration,  he 
was  inclined  to  think  the  printing  of  the  maps  would  be  neces- 
sary. It  was  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  scientific  reports 
ever  made  on  the  subject  of  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  river  ; 
and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  placed  on  record  and  made  accessible 
as  a  record  for  general  reference  and  in  the  most  complete  form. 
It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  trade  and  traffic  on  the 
Ohio  river.  He  asked  if  it  required  the  vote  of  a  majority  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Committee  on  Printing. 
The  Chair  said  it  would,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  White  hoped,  if  it  was  so  referred,  it  would  be  reported 
upon  favorably.  Even  if  the  cost  of  printing  the  maps  would 
amount  to  two  or  three  thousand  dollars,  it  would  be  well  worth 
the  money. 

"  Mr.  King  pointed  out  that  the  original  maps  were  upon  record 
in  the  proper  department  of  the  government ;  and  if  the  Senate 
or  committee  want  to  examine  them,  they  can  be  got  for  that 
purpose.  This  thing  of  engraving  had  cost  enormous  sums.  It 
was  of  late  years  the  abuse  had  grown  up.  Every  report  accom- 
panied by  a  map  or  diagram  gave  occasion  for  propagating  the 
evil.  It  was  time  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  He  hoped  the  Senate 
would  refer  the  matter  to  the  proper  committee,,  that  the  neces- 
sity and  expense  might  be  ascertained. 

"  Mr.  Weight  asked  how  many  maps  ? 

"  Mr.  Semple  said  seven  or  eight. 

"  Mr  Weight  asked  how  many  in  relation  to  the  Louisville 
harbor  ? 

"  Mr.  Morehead  explained  that  there  were  four  maps  —  one, 
the  largest,  to  illustrate  merely  the  plan  recommended. 

"  Mr.  Wright  supposed  there  could  be  no  necessity  for  haste  in 
the  matter.  It  was  now  apparent  the  expense  of  engraving  and 
printing  the  maps  would  be  at  least  $3,000.  There  seemed  to  be 
some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  the  maps.  He 
trusted  the  matter  would  be  let  go  to  the  Committee  on  Printing, 
that  the  Senate  might  have  specific  information  as  to  the  number 
of  maps,  and  the  cost  of  engraving  and  printing  them. 
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**  Mr.  Morehead  would  not  longer  object  to  sending  the  matter 
to  the  Committee  on  Printing ;  but  he  hoped,  in  future,  the  rule 
would  be  applied  equally  ;  and  that,  in  relation  to  other  improve- 
ments, the  same  reference  would  be  made. 

''Mr.  White  stated  he  had  just  ascertained  that,  although  there 
were  many  maps  (twenty  small  ones,  he  believed),  the  committee 
might  designate  the  number  and  particular*  maps  necessary  to  be 
printed. 

''  Mr.  Semple  called  for  a  division  on  the  subject. 

''The  report  in  relation  to  the  St.  Louis  harbor  was  then 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Printing. 

"  The  report  on  the  harbor  of  Louisville  was  also  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Printing." 
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Chapter  CXI. 

LOW  POSTAGE  AND  THE  FRANKlNO  PRIVILEGE. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  twenty-eighth  Congress,  Mr. 
Wright  often,  and  in  various  ways,  called  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  rates  of 
postage  and  abolishing  the  franking  privilege,  which  he 
deemed  a  great  and  pernicious  abuse.  He  was  especially 
earnest  that  the  right  to  frank  should  be  taken  from  all 
members  of  Congress,  and  from  all  government  officers, 
except  on  official  business.  No  definite  action  was  taken 
on  either  subject  whUe  he  continued  in  the  Senate.  At 
the  next  session,  on  its  last  day  —  March  3, 1845 — an  act 
was  passed  to  ''reduce  the  rates  of  postage,  to  limit  the 
use  and  correct  the  abuse  of  the  franking  privilege."  By 
this  the  rates  of  postage  were  reduced  to  five  cents  for 
less  than  300  mUes,  and  ten  cents  for  greater  distances, 
and  the  franking  privilege  abrogated,  and  requiring  those 
formerly  enjoying  it  to  keep  accounts  of  their  official 
postage,  and  directing  its  payment  from  the  treasury. 
This  provision  was  repealed,  indirectly,  in  1847,  and 
postage  stamps  provided.  Subsequently  the  postage  on 
all  letters  not  weighing  over  half  an  ounce  for  all  dis- 
tances was  reduced  to  three  cents.  This  rate  and  the 
franking  privilege  are  —  in  1872  —  still  retained,  the  lat- 
ter being  abused  as  badly  as  ever;  Congress,  on  divers 
occasions,  refusing  to  abolish  it.* 

Mr.  Wbight  expressed  his  views  upon  the  franking 
privil^e  on  several  occasions,  but  not  in  a  formal  speech. 
He  insisted  that  members  of  Congress,  upon  principle, 
could  not  claim  privileges  not  enjoyed  by  their  constitu- 

*  Since  abolished. 
91 
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ents.  That,  by  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  franking  privi- 
lege, the  expenses  of  mail  transportation  and  delivery 
were  greatly  increased.  That  it  was  a  political  engine, 
giving  those  enjoying  it  undue  advantages  over  their 
competitors  at  elections,  while  it  unnecessarily  increased 
the  number  of  useless  communications  addressed  to  Sena: 
tors  and  members,  which  it  became  a  duty  to  answer. 
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Chapter  CXIL 

REDUCTION  OF  THE  TARIFF  TO  TWENTY  PER  CENT  DUTIES. 

The  tarift  of  1842  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  whole 
south.  The  rate  of  duties  was  deemed  by  many  as  too 
high.  Mr.  McDuflBe,  of  South  Carolina,  introduced  in 
the  Senate  a  bill  proposing  to  reduce  all  duties  under  the 
then  tariflf  law,  which  are  above  the  rate  of  twenty  per 
cent,  to  that  rate,  by  gradual  reductions.  That  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  the  committee 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  Senate,  without  amendment, 
with  a  resolution  recommending  its  indefinite  postpone- 
ment, upon  the  ground  that  the  Constitution  requires 
that  all  such  bills  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  question  being,  upon  this  resolution,  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  Mr.  Bagby,  of  Alabama,  was 
entitled  to  the  floor,  and  he  yielded  it  to  Mr.  Wright, 
who  thus  addressed  the  Senate  on  the  19th  of  April,  1844, 
being  the  last  speech  of  any  considerable  length  ever 

0 

delivered  by  him  in  the  United  States  Senate : 

"Mr.  Wright  said  his  honorable  friend  from  Alabama  was 
entitled  to  his  thanks  for  thus  generously  yielding  to  him  the 
privilege  to  address  the  Senate  at  this  time,  and  he  sincerely 
tendered  them  to  him. 

^^  The  question  in  form  was  the  bill  introduced  by  the  honorable 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McDuffie],  and  the  resolution 
of  the  committee  proposing  its  indefinite  postponement ;  but  the 
qaestion  in  fact,  and  to  which  the  discussion  had  been  principally 
directed,  was  the  modification,  in  any  form,  and  to  any  extent, 
of  the  present  tariff  law.  The  latter  was  the  question  it  was  his 
exclusive  object  and  purpose  to  discuss. 
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*^  In  reference  to  the  bill  referred  to,  and  the  resolotion  of  the 
oommittee  proposing  a  final  disposition  of  it,  he  would  merely 
remark,  that  the  difficulties  which  had  been  suggested  against 
originating  such  bills  in  the  Senate,  under  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  that  '  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,'  had  not  been  obviated  in  his  mind, 
and  he  could  not  vote  for  the  bill  of  the  honorable  Senator  in 
the  shape  in  which  he  had  presented  it. 

'^  The  question  whether  any,  and  what,  modifications  ought  to 
be  made  to  the  present  tariff  law  was  one  of  great  importance, 
of  which  he  was  not  insensible.  He  believed  he  felt,  as  deeply 
as  he  was  capable  of  feeling,  its  magnitude  and  delicacy.  He 
had  not  forgotten  that  it  was  a  question  affecting  all  the  great 
interests  of  the  country,  and,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the 
private  interests  of  almost  every  citizen.  He  was  not  insensible 
that  it  intermixed  itself  with  the  political  feelings,  as  well  as 
interests,  of  parties  and  individuals;  and  that,  at  a  time  like  the 
present,  pending  a  heated  political  canvass,  it  could  not  be  kept 
separated  from  the  prejudices  and  passions  which  such  a  canvass 
was  too  liable  to  excite.  Still,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  discnas 
the  question  fairly  and  candidly  and  fully,  and  that  duty  he 
intended  to  discharge.  He  should  endeavor  to  regard  all  the 
interests  and  all  the  feelings  to  be  affected  by  the  discussion; 
and  to  express  his  opinions  without  reserve,  upon  all  the  points 
he  should  raise.  That  he  should  avoid  errors,  he  dared  not  to 
hope;  but  that  he  should  be  able  to  express  himself  in  a  manner 
not  to  give  just  offense  to  any  individual,  or  to  any  interest,  and 
much  less  to  any  member  of  the  Senate,  he  did  earnestly  hope. 

'*  The  manner  of  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff  law,  and  the 
oiroumstances  which  attended  its  passage  through  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  especially  through  the  Senate,  gave  the  fullest 
assurance  to  the  country  that  some,  at  least,  who  voted  for  it, 
did  not  expect  it  would  produce  content  and  quiet  in  the  public 
mind,  or  that  it  could  be  permanent.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
entertained  these  anticipations  in  regard  to  that  law,  at  the  time 
of  its  passage,  and  he  gave  expression  to  them  upon  that  occasion. 
After  he  found  his  efforts,  and  those  of  all  others,  to  remedy  its 
manifest  defects,  must  be  ineffectual,  and  that  the  law  must  pass 
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as  it  was,  or  not  at  all,  his  conclusion  to  vote  for  it  was  one  of 
the  most  relactant  he  had  ever  formed  as  to  the  discharge  of  a 
public  duty;  and  he  could  not  consent  to  give  that  vote,  without 
placing  upon  record  the  reasons  for  it,  and  an  assurance  of  his 
future  readiness,  whenever  the  opportunity  should  present,  to 
coiTect  the  errora  which  he  felt  convinced  were  prevalent  in  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  That  assurance  was  distinctly  given  in  the 
remarks  to  which  he  referred.  It  had  never  been  forgotten  by 
him,  nor  had  he  been  permitted  to  forget  it;  for  his  friends,  and 
especially  the  honorable  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Woodbury],  had  been  careful  to  remind  him  of  it  in  the  courae 
of  this  debate,  for  which  he  thanked  them. 

"  Among  the  reasons  then  given  for  his  vote,  he  begged  to 
bring  the  recollection  of  the  Senate  to  that  of  a  suspension  of  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  That  reason 
alone  was  most  powerful  with  him,  and  most  especially  so  as  con- 
nected with  the  legislation  of  Congress  of  this  character.  He 
considered  that  a  measure  directly  calculated,  if  not  intended,  to 
produce  the  necessity  for  high  duties;  and  its  continuance,  even 
for  a  few  years,  appeared  to  him  strongly  to  threaten  and  make 
that  necessity  perpetual,  by  making  the  repeal  or  suspension  of 
that  law  impossible.  He  should,  therefore,  have  voted  for  an 
othei*wise  very  bad  law,  to  accomplish  that  great  good.  His 
other  reasons  were  connected  with  the  then  state  of  the  treasury, 
the  condition  of  the  public  credit,  and  our  rapidly  accumulating 
national  debt;  and  he  would  content  himself  with  a  simple  refer- 
ence to  them,  as  then  given. 

"  In  proceeding  with  this  discussion,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
forget  the  character  and  extent  of  the  various  interests  it  was 
his  duty  to  represent,  in  legislating  upon  this  subject.  The 
mechanical  and  m{(nufacturing  interests  of  the  State  of  New 
York  are  second  to  those  in  few  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  They 
exist  to  a  large  extent,  and  in  almost  all  their  varieties,  in  that 
State,  and  are  rapidly  increasing  and  very  important  interests. 

"The  commercial  interest  of  tlie  State  is  very  far  greater  than 
the  same  interest  in  any  other  of  the  States,  and  the  enterprise 
and  energy  engaged  in  it  arc  certainly  second  to  none.  Its  health 
and  prosperity  are  highly  essential  to  the  well-being  of  all  the 
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other  great  interests  of  the  State  and  country,  and  they  should 
not  fail  to  command  the  careful  attention  of  every  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  in  Congress. 

"^  The  agiicultural  interest  of  the  State  is  the  basis  of  all  the 
others,  and  is  paramount  to  all  in  extent  and  importance.  Rep- 
resent what  else  he  may,  every  Representative  from  the  State,  out 
of  her  principal  city,  represents  an  agricultural  interest  greater 
than  any  and  all  others,  and  of  which  not  one  of  them  can,  or 
will,  be  unmindful.  The  agricultural  interest  of  New  York  is  a 
less  exclusive  interest  than  in  some  of  the  other  States ;  but  it  is 
second  in  extent  of  capital,  and  in  importance,  to  the  same  inter- 
est in  few,  if  any,  of  the  States. 

^'  The  great  interest  of  labor,  as  an  independent  interest,  dis- 
tinct and  separate  from  capital,  exists  as  much  more  extensively 
in  this  State  than  any  other,  as  the  population  of  the  State  exceeds 
that  of  any  other.  This  interest  exists  in  all  the  others,  pervades 
them  all  equally,  and  is  equally  indispensable  to  them  all.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  it  is  to  be  affected  by  this  legislation,  it  is  paramount 
to  them  all,  and  presents  an  equal  claim  to  the  watchful  care  of 
every  Representative,  come  from  what  State,  or  from  what  part 
of  any  State,  he  may. 

''  Such  was  a  brief  view  of  the  great  interests  addressing  them- 
selves to'him,  when  called  upon  to  act  upon  the  subject  of  the 
tariff.  Such  were  the  interests  to  which  he  acknowledged  direct 
responsibility  for  his  action  here  ;  and  to  assume  that  he  did  or 
could  feel  hostility  toward  any  one  of  them,  would  be  to  assume 
that  he  did  and  could  entertain  most  unnatural  feelings,  without 
the  slightest  possible  foundation  for  them.  In  proportion  to  the 
existence  of  these  great  interests  in  the  State,  he  was,  so  far  as 
he  knew,  equally  indebted  to  alL  His  personal  relations  toward 
all  had  ever  been  equally  amicable  ;  his  personal  interests  were 
intimately  connected  with  the  prosperity  and  success  of  all ;  aad 
if  his  personal  feelings  were  partial  to  any  one,  to  the  prejudice 
of  any  other  of  them,  he  was  entirely  unconscious  of  the  fact. 
So  far  as  he  knew  himself,  he  was  equally  disposed  to  do  justice 
to  every  one  of  these  interests ;  and  if  the  opinions  he  should 
express,  and  the  policy  he  should  recommend,  should  prove  hixn 
mistaken  in  fact,  he  certainly  was  not  in  the  intention.    There 
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might  be  points  of  conflict  between  these  great  interests,  touch- 
ing onr  legislation  of  this  character ;  but  he  laid  it  down  as  a 
rule  which  could  not  be  mistaken,  that  the  law,  affecting  all, 
which  was  best  for  all  collectively,  was  the  best  and  wisest  law 
for  each  interest  separately  considered  ;  for  it  was  impossible 
that  either  could  derive  permanent  benefit  from  that  measure 
which  should  inflict  permanent  injury  upon  any  other.  Intending 
to  preserve  the  strictest  observance  of  this  rule,  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  the  discussion. 

''  And  he  would  premise  that  it  is  the  settled  and  determined 
policy  of  the  government  and  people  of  this  country  to  raise,  by 
duties  upon  imports,  so  much  revenue  as  the  public  treasury  phali 
require,  and  the  wants  of  the  government,  economically  admin- 
istered, shall  demand,  beyond  the  permanent  receipts  from  the 
public  lands.  This,  he  believed,  was  a  position  assented  to  by 
all,  practically  speaking.  There  might  be  individuals  who 
believed  it  would  be  more  equal  and  more  economical  to  raise 
this  revenue  by  direct  taxation  upon  the  property  of  the  country, 
as  a  theoretical  proposition  ;  but  he  did  not  suppose  that  a  single 
individual  in  the  whole  country  contemplated  a  change  from  this 
indirect,  to  a  system  of  direct  taxation,  to  raise  the  revenues 
necessary  for  the  support  of  this  government  in  a  time  of  peace. 
He  certainly  contemplated  no  such  change ;  and  he  should  con- 
sider any  proposition  to  effect  it  unwise,  inexpedient  and  wholly 
inadmissible. 

"Assuming,  therefore,  that  this  portion  of  our  necessary 
revenues  was  to  be  raised  by  imposts,  as  a  permanent  and  settled 
system,  he  would  fii*st  lay  down  the  rules  by  which  he  thought 
these  imposts  should  be  graduated,  and  by  which  he  considered 
the  right  and  the  claim  to  protection,  on  the  part  of  any  interest, 
to  be  limited,  before  he  examined  the  present  tariff  law  with 
reference  to  modifications. 

"  First,  then,  every  duty  upon  a  protected  article  is  necessarily 
protective  to  some  extent.  It  serves  to  give  an  advantage  to 
the  producer  of  the  article  in  this  country  over  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer, in  the  markets  of  this  country ;  because  the  foreign  article 
most  pay  the  duty,  and  the  domestic  article  does  not.  In  this 
respect,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  producer  of  the  article  in 
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the  foreign  country,  or  the  consumer  of  it  in  this,  pay  the  duty. 
If  the  former  pay  it,  he  sells  his  article  at  a  less  profit,  or  at  a 
loss,  in  consequence ;  while,  if  the  domestic  consumer  pay  the 
duty,  it  is  because  it  adds  to  the  market  value  of  the  article  in 
this  country;  and  in  either  case,  the  domestic  producer  reaps  the 
advantage. 

"  Second.  Every  duty  is  necessarily  prohibitory  to  some  extent. 
Any  branch  of  trade  wholly  free  from  taxation  will  necessarily 
be  entered  into  more  readily,  and  carried  on  more  extensively, 
than  when  taxed ;  though  light  duties  will  exert  a  much  less 
proportionate  prohibitory  influence  than  heavy  ones.  The  capital 
required  will  be  increased  in  about  the  proportion  of  the  duties 
assessed,  because  the  importer  must  pay  the  duties  before  he  can 
offer  his  goods  in  the  market ;  and  when  the  duties  are  made 
heavy,  the  hazards  of  the  trade  are  greatly  increased,  from  the 
increased  outlay  of  capital,  and  the  increased  risk  of  finding 
consumers  at  greatly  enhanced  prices.  Hence  the  greater  pro- 
portionate prohibitory  action  of  high  duties. 

"  Third.  Every  duty  is  a  revenue,  as  contradistinguished  from 
a  protective  duty,  so  long  as  its  revenues  are  paramount  to  its 
prohibitory  powers.     That  rate  of  duty  upon  any  given  article 
of  import,  which  will  yield  the  largest  amount  of  revenue,  is  the 
highest  revenue  duty  which  that  article  will  bear,  and  affords 
the  highest  protection  which  can  be  given  to  the  article,  when 
of  domestic  production,  consistently  with  the  object  of  raising 
revenue.     Any  less  rate  of  duty  upon  the  same  article  is,  of 
course,  within  the  revenue  range,  and  is  a  revenue  duty,  though 
not  the  highest  which  may  be  imposed  to  raise  revenue.     Up  to 
that  highest  rate,  the  only  way  to  increase  the  amount  of  revenue 
to  be  derived  from  the  importation  of  the  article  is  to  increase 
the  rate  of  the  duty.     Within  this  range,  the  protection  afforded 
is  incidental  to  the  revenue  power  of  the  duty  ;    and  if  the 
revenue  be  required,  the  protection  is  a  necessary  and  unavoidable 
incident,  and  cannot  afford  just  ground  of  complaint  to  any 
interest     This  he  considered  the  true  limit  of  the  right  and  daiia 
to  protection, 

"Fourth,  Every  duty  is  a  protective,  as  contradistinguished 
from  a  revenue  duty,  when  its  prohibitory  become  paramount  to 
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its  revenue  powers.  Raise  the  duty  apon  the  given  article  above 
the  highest  revenue  rate  assumed  under  the  last  head,  and  the 
importations  of  the  article  will  be  either  wholly  prohibited,  or 
so  greatly  diminished  that  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  will 
be  less,  though  the  rate  of  duty  paid  is  greater.  If  the  prohibi- 
tion be  perfect,  there  will  be  no  revenue.  In  either  of  these 
cases,  the  protection  to  the  domestic  article  is  greater  than  before 
supposed  ;  but  it  is  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  revenue,  not  as 
incidental  to  it.  The  prohibitory  have  become  paramount  to  the 
revenue  powers  of  the  duty.  The  positions  are  reversed ;  and 
the  revenue  derived,  if  any,  has  become  a  mere  incident  to  the 
protection  afforded.  This  is  making  protection  the  principal, 
and  revenue  the  incident.  It  is  exercising  the  power  which  the 
Constitution  has  given  to  Congress,  ^  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts  and  excises,'  not  to  put  money  in  the  public 
treasury,  but  to  prohibit  imports,  and  diminish  the  revenue  for 
the  sake  of  the  protection  afforded.  He  was  compelled  to  con- 
sider it  a  very  questionable  exei*cise,  both  in  principle  and  expedi- 
ency, of  these  taxing  powers. 

"  It  followed,  from  these  positions,  that  free  trade  is  the  absence 
of  duties,  and  prohibition  the  destruction  of  revenue,  either  of 
which  would  equally  destroy  our  system  of  revenue  from  imposts, 
and  force  a  resort  to  direct  taxation ;  that  a  fairly  arranged  sys- 
tem of  revenue  duties  was  the  medium  between  these  extremes  ; 
and  that  such  a  system  would  necessarily  extend  to  our  domestic 
interests  an  amount  of  incidental  protection  equal  to  the  whole 
amount  of  the  revenue  required  from  this  source,  and  still  leave 
a  healthful  and  stable  foreign  trade. 

^'  He  hoped  he  should  be  understood,  and  that  he  had  been 
able  to  express  the  opinions  he  entertained  upon  these  points. 
If  so,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  articles  upon  which  the  requisite 
amount  of  revenue  should  be  assessed  and  collected,  and  the 
rates  of  duty  to  be  imposed  upon  each,  within  the  revenue  range, 
were,  in  his  opinion,  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the  Legis- 
lature, as  a  question  of  principle.  Congress  had  always  allowed 
the  importation  of  some  articles  free  of  duty,  and  its  right  to  do 
BO  had  never  been  questioned.  Could  there  be  any  more  question 
of  its  right  to  impose  one  rate  of  duty  upon  one  article,  and  a 
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different  rate  upon  another,  keeping  within  the  revenue  limit  in 
all  oases  ?  He  thought  not.  The  imposition  of  duties  to  prohibit 
trade,  and  defeat  revenue,  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  ground  of 
complaint  and  question  ;  not  the  imposition  of  duties  to  raise  and 
collect  revenue,  although  more  heavy  upon  one  article  than 
another. 

''  The  power  to  discriminate,  then,  as  to  the  articles  to  be  taxed, 
and  as  to  the  rate  of  tax  to  be  imposed  upon  each,  within  the 
range  of  revenue  duties,  he  considered  perfect  and  unquestion- 
able ;  and  whether  it  should  be  exercised  to  favor  necessaries  at 
the  expense  of  luxuries,  the  poor  at  the  expense  of  the  rich,  to 
extend  incidental  protection  to  a  domestic  interest  against  the 
too  strong  competition  of  a  foreign  competing  interest,  or  for  any 
similar  object,  appeared  to  him  to  be  questions  purely  of  legisla- 
tive discretion,  and  not  at  all  of  constitutional  power.  He  thought 
this  point  had  been  obscured  by  confounding  the  limit  of  the 
power  with  the  object  of  its  exercise.  He  did  not  admit  the 
rightful  exercise  of  the  power,  beyond  the  revenue  limit,  for  any 
object;  and  within  that  limit,  he  admitted  it  for  all  objects 
within  the  reach  of  legislative  discretion.  In  this  way  the  argu- 
ment was  disembarrassed  from  all  the  difficulties  which  had  been 
thrown  out,  about  recommending  discrimination  for  one  object 
and  denying  the  power  to  exert  it  for  another.  It  was  a  power 
which,  thus  limited,  might  be  greatly  abused.  It  might  be  exer- 
cised against  necessaries  to  favor  luxuries ;  against  the  poor  to 
favor  the  rich;  against  the  protection  of  domestic  interests  to 
favor  foreign  producers,  or  in  any  other  perverted  manner;  but 
such  liability  to  abuse  did  not  disprove  the  existence  of  the 
power. 

''  A  single  remark  further  would  bring  him  to  an  examination 
of  the  practical  operations  of  the  present  law  upon  the  trade  and 
business  of  the  country.  It  was  that,  because  the  rule  laid  down 
recognized  the  highest  rates  of  duty  consistent  with  revenue  to 
be  the  proper  limit  of  legislative  discretion  in  arranging  and 
imposing  duties,  it  did  not  follow  that  this  limit  was  always  to 
be  reached  in  fixing  the  rates  of  duty.  The  state  of  the  public 
treasury  and  the  wants  of  the  government  for  proper  expendi- 
ture were  to  control  that  discretion  within  this  limit.     No  more 
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reyenne  shoald  be  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  than  the 
economical  administration  of  this  government  renders  indispens- 
able. While  the  revenue  limit  can  never  be  exceeded  to  obtain 
revenne,  because  duties  above  that  line  prohibit  importation  so 
as  to  diminish  revenue,  so  duties  should  never  be  imposed,  within 
that  line,  for  the  mere  sake  of  the  incidental  protection,  when 
the  money  to  be  realized  from  the  tax  is  not  required  for  the 
public  service. 

"  With  these  limitations  kept  constantly  in  view,  he  was  now 
prepared  to  enter  upon  an  examination  of  the  present  tariff  law, 
in  its  practical  action  upon  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country, 
as  shown  by  the  custom-house  returns  made  to  the  Treasury 
department,  and  the  tables  of  commerce  and  navigation  for  some 
few  years  past.  In  the  statements  he  proposed  to  make,  and  the 
results  he  had  arrived  at,  he  had  depended  mainly  upon  the 
documents  he  had  found  appended  to  a  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  made  to 
the  House  on  the  eleventh  of  March  last.  This  report  had  been 
laid  upon  the  tables  of  the  members  of  the  Senate,  and  was, 
therefore,  within  the  reach  of  every  Senator. 

'*  He  first  referred  them  to  *  Appendix  A/  which  showed  that 
the  whole  amount  of  the  importations,  for  the  year  com- 
mencing on  the  1st  of  October,  1842,  and  ending  on  the 
80th  September,  1843,  was $89,260,895 

**  That  of  these  imports  the  free  articles  amounted  to 40 ,  470 ,  961 

*'  Leaving  the  amount  of  articles  paying  da^y  at $48,789,934 

"  Of  these  dutiable  goods,  those  re-exported,  with  a  drawback 

of  the  duty,  were 4,868,440 

**  Thus  leaving,  for  the  consumption  of  the  country,  and  to  pay 

duty  in  fact,  but $44,426,494 


"  The  present  tariff  law  was  approved  by  the  President  on  the 
30th  of  August,  1842;  so  that  the  year  above  given  is  the  first 
and  only  one  in  which  its  practical  operation  upon  the  trade  of 
the  country  can  be  tested  by  the  retunis. 

"  A  comparison  of  this  year's  business  with  the  total  and  duti- 
able importations  of  the  six  previous  years  will  give  a  general 
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view  of  the  diminution  of  our  trade  under  this  law.     The  impor- 
tations of  those  six  years  were  as  follows : 


TEABS. 

Free  of 
duty. 

Paying 
duty. 

Total 
IxnportationB. 

1837 

$69,250,081 
60,860,005 
76,401,792 
57,196,204 
66,019,781 
30,627,486 

$71,789,186 
52,857,899 
85,690,840 
49,945,815 
61,926,446 
69,534,601 

$140,989,217 
118,717,404 
162,092,132 
107,141,519 
127,940,177 
100,162,087 

1888 

1889 

1840 

1841 

1842 

'^An  examination  of  these  figures  will  show  that  the  entire 
importations  of  the  single  year,  under  the  present  law,  are  nearly 
$11,000,000  less  than  the  importations  of  1842,  which  was  very 
much  the  lowest  of  the  six  years;  and  almost  $73,000,000  below 
the  importations  of  1 839,  the  highest  of  those  years.  The  changes 
in  the  character  of  the  importations  will  still  more  clearly  exhibit 
the  influence  of  this  law  upon  the  trade.  Under  the  compromise 
act,  the  class  of  free  articles  was  very  large;  and  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  operation  of  that  law,  about  one-half  of  the  entire 
importations,  as  an  average,  were  free  of  duty.  That  will  be 
remarked  as  to  five  of  the  six  yeara,  by  a  reference  to  the  figures 
given  below  —  the  advantage  being  about  $7,000,000  on  the  side 
of  the  free  goods. 

"On  the  11th  of  September,  1841,  an  act  was  passed  '  relating 
to  duties  and  drawbacks,'  which  imposed  a  duty  of  twenty  per 
cent  upon  all  free  articles,  and  all  articles  then  paying  a  less 
duty,  with  certain  enumerated  exceptions,  the  principal  of  which 
are  tea  and  coffee,  raw  and  undressed  hides  and  skins,  coarse 
wool,  gold  and  silver  coins  and  bullion,  and  the  list  of  articles 
used  in  manufacturing.  This  act  was  in  force  as  to  all  the 
importations  of  1842,  except  ho  far  as  those  importations  may 
have  been  rea(*'hed  by  the  present  law;  and  the  consequence  was 
that  the  amount  of  free  articles  fell  down,  from  more  than  an 
average  of  $60,000,000  to  $30,000,000,  and  the  dutiable  articles 
rose  up  to  $69,000,000;  being  more  than  the  average  for  the  five 
previous  years,  although  the  importationt^  of  the  year  were  much 
less  than  in  any  one  of  the  five,  and  vei^  far  below  their  average. 
In  this  single  year  the  dutiable  articles  much  more  than  doubled 
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the  free.  Under  the  present  law  the  free  and  dutiable  articles 
are  very  much  the  same  as  under  the  law  of  1841,  except  that 
the  coai-se  wool  and  raw  and  undressed  hides  and  skins  are  added 
to  the  dutiable  side,  at  the  low  rate  of  five  per  cent;  and  yet  the 
dutiable  importations,  in  the  first  year  of  its  operation,  are  nearly 
t2 1,000,000  less  than  under  the  act  of  1841,  which  was  in  force 
but  one  year;  and  the  free  importations  have  gone  up  again 
almost  $10,000,000  above  what  they  were  under  the  last  named 
act,  and  to  very  nearly  the  one-half  of  the  entire  importations  of 
the  year.  This,  too,  has  taken  place  after  the  change  from  the 
free  to  the  dutiable  side  of  full  $3,000,000  in  the  aiticles  of  wool 
and  skins.  When  to  this  astonishing  change  in  the  character  of 
the  imports,  in  a  single  year,  is  added  the  fact  that,  of  the 
$40,000,000  of  free  imports,  in  1 843,  about  $24,000,000  consisted 
of  gold  and  silver  coins  and  bullion  alone,  the  influence  of  the 
law  upon  the  trade  of  the  country  cannot  fail  to  be  seen.  The 
exchanges  of  commerce  have  been  crippled  to  an  unexampled 
extent,  and  our  produce  sent  abroad  for  a  market  must  be  sold 
for  what  it  will  bring  in  coin,  as  the  merchant  dare  not  exchange 
it  for  merchandise,  and  encounter  our  duties. 

"  This  is  a  general  view  of  the  whole  imports ;  of  the  whole 
foreign  trade  of  the  country.  It  afforded  the  ground  for  a  very 
imperfect  judgment  as  to  the  effect  of  the  law  in  detail.  The 
rates  of  duty  were  very  various,  and  upon  some  articles  of 
importance  they  were  moderate,  and  upon  some  very  low.  Upon 
other  large  classes  of  articles,  again,  they  were  very  high  and 
extensively  prohibitory.  A  detailed  examination,  therefore,  was 
necessary  to  present  the  action  of  the  law  in  its  true  light ;  and 
to  enable  him  to  make  that  examination  he  had  referred  to  other 
tables  appended  to  the  same  report.  '  Appendix  6  '  was  a  com- 
parative statement  of  dutiable  imports,  for  the  six  years  which 
had  been  mentioned,  and  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  one 
year  under  the  present  law,  exhibiting  the  articles  as  named 
in  the  present  law,  and  the  amount  of  importations  of  each 
article,  so  far  as  that  could  be  ascertained  from  the  different 
forms  in  which  the  import  tables  had  been  kept,  under  the  differ- 
ent tariff  laws.  The  first  column  showed  the  average  importa- 
tions for  the  three  years,  1837,  1838,  1839;  the  second,  the  same 
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average  for  the  three  years,  1840,  1841,  1842  ;  and  the  third,  the 
actual  imports  for  the  three  quarters  of  a  year,  commenciBg  on 
the  Ist  of  October,  1842,  and  ending  on  the  30th  of  Jane,  1848. 
*'  Appendix  D,  M  o.  2,'  exhibited  the  actual  importations,  for  the 
same  three  quarters,  of  each  article  paying  ad  valorem  duties 
under  the  present  law,  the  amount  of  duties  actually  paid  upon 
each  article  so  imported,  and  the  rate  per  cent  of  the  duty  fixed 
in  the  law,  where  there  is  no  minimum^  and  the  rate  per  cent 
to  which  the  duty  paid  amounts,  where  there  is  a  minimum, 
'  Appendix  D,  No.  8,'  gave  the  same  information,  for  the  same 
period,  as  to  all  the  articles  impo]*ted,  paying  specific  duties 
under  the  present  law.  In  this  table  the  rates  per  cent  of  the 
duty  were  calculated  at  the  treasury,  from  the  value  of  importa- 
tions of  each  article,  and  the  amounts  actually  paid  in  duties; 
and  both  these  documents  were  authenticated  by  the  official  sig- 
nature of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury.  To  these  three  tables 
reference  was  to  be  had  for  the  data  upon  which  the  following 
particular  statements  were  based. 

"From  the  Ist  of  October,  1842,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1848, 
being  the  first  three-quarters  of  one  year  of  the  operation  of  the 
present  tariff  law,  the  importations  of  wool,  costing  more  than 
seven  cents  per  pound,  were  valued  at  (54,695;  and  the  amount 
of  duties  paid  upon  that  sum  was  (21,941.88,  being  at  the  rate 
of  40. 1 1  per  cent.  The  average  value  of  the  importations  of  this 
same  description  of  wool,  for  the  three  years,  1837,  1888  and 
1839,  was  (801,087;  and  for  the  three  years,  1840, 1841  and  1842» 
(1,004,312.  This  is  equal  to  an  average,  for  the  six  years,  of 
(902,699  per  year;  while  the  (54,695,  for  three-quarters  of  the 
year,  under  the  present  law,  is  only  equal  to  the  rate  of  (72,927 
per  year;  showing  a  falling  off  of  the  importations,  compared 
with  the  average  of  the  six  previous  years,  of  more  than  ninety- 
one  per  cent. 

"The  value  of  the  impoits  of  cloths,  cassimeres  and  other 
woolen  goods  paying  a  duty  of  forty  per  cent,  for  the  same  three- 
quarters  of  a  year,  was  (1,472,881,  upon  which  there  was  paid  in 
duties  the  sum  of  (588,952.40.  The  average  value  of  the  impor- 
tations of  these  same  goods,  for  the  six  years  before  named,  was 
(5,618,920  per  year.     The  average  importations  for  one  year, 
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under  the  present  law,  at  the  rate  of  the  three-quarters  given, 
was  (1,963,1^5,  showing  a  falling  off  in  this  importation,  as  com- 
pared with  the  six  years,  of  sixty-five  per  cent. 

"  The  whole  importations  of  the  manufactures  of  cotton,  for 
the  same  three-quarters  of  a  year,  were  valued  at  $2,958,796. 
The  nominal  duty,  in  the  law,  upon  all  these  goods,  is  thirty  per 
cent ;  but  the  minimums,  or  artificial  valuations,  which  the  law 
fixes  upon  various  poilions  of  them,  make  the  actual  duties  paid 
vary  from  thirty  to  seventy  per  cent,  and  raise  the  average  upon 
the  whole  to  more  than  thirty-eight  per  cent.  Still,  the  tables  of 
importation,  if  carefully  examined,  will  prove  beyond  question 
that  large  classes  of  the  cheaper  cottons  are  entirely  prohibited 
by  the  operation  of  these  minimums.  Thus,  every  yard  of  printed 
or  colored  cotten  cloth,  cost  what  it  may,  is  to  be  valued  at 
thirty  cents  per  square  yard,  provided  it  costs  less  than  than  sum, 
and  is  to  pay  the  duty  of  thirty  per  cent  upon  that  val nation; 
while  all  know  that  it  is  most  difficult,  at  this  day,  to  find,  in 
a  country  store,  a  yard  of  cotton  calico  of  so  high  a  price  as  thirty 
cents,  while  much  is  retailed  for  ten  and  twelve  and  fifteen  cents. 
He  would  refer  Senators  to  pages  72,  73,  74,  of  this  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House,  for  a  statement  of 
the  rates  of  duty  upon  the  whole  range  of  cotton  manufactures, 
calculated  upon  the  English  prices,  where  they  will  find,  if  the 
importations  could  be  made,  that  the  duties  would  range  from 
thirty  to  162  per  cent.  The  average  importations  of  the  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  for  the  six  years  named,  was  in  value 
$10,047,099  per  year;  and  the  average  per  year,  under  the 
present  law,  calculated  from  the  three  quarters  above  given,  was 
but  $3,945,061 — being  sixty  per  cent  less  than  the  rate  of 
importations  for  the  six  y«ars. 

"Worsted  stuff*  goods,  worsted  yarns,  mits,  gloves  and  the 
like,  were  free  of  duty  under  the  compromise  act ;  and  a  duty  of 
twenty  per  cent  was  imposed  by  the  act  of  1841.  By  the  present 
law,  that  duty  is  raised  to  thirty  per  cent.  This  is  a  class  of 
goods  manufactured  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  this  country;  and 
the  duty,  upon  every  principle,  should  be  a  revenue  duty  only. 
The  average  importations,  for  the  six  years,  were  valued  at 
$4,581,687.     The  average  per  year,  under  the  present  law,  calcu- 
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lated  from  the  three  quarters,  is  $608,068  —showing  a  falling  off. 
in  comparison  with  the  six  years,  of  eighty-three  per  cent. 

*'  Silks  were  free  under  the  compromise  act,  and  paid  a  duty  of 
twenty  per  cent  under  the  act  of  1841.  By  the  present  law,  the 
duties  are  mostly  specific,  and  levied  upon  the  pound  weight,  bat 
differing  somewhat  upon  different  descriptions  of  goods.  These 
duties,  calculated  ad  valorem^  range  from  sixteen  to  sixty -five 
per  cent ;  while  the  ad  valorem  duties  imposed  by  the  law  vary 
from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent.  The  actual  average  duties  paid 
upon  the  importations  of  the  three  quarters,  of  silks  paying  specific 
duties,  was  thirty-two  per  cent;  and  of  silks  paying  ad  valorem 
duties,  twenty-six  per  cent.  The  average  value  of  the  importa- 
tions of  all  silks,  for  the  six  years,  was  $15,247,380  per  year,  and 
the  average  per  year  of  the  same  importations,  under  the  present 
law,  calculated  from  the  three  quarters,  was  $3,622,347  —  being 
seventy-six  per  cent  less  than  the  rate  for  the  six  years.  Upon 
these  goods,  too,  the  specific  duties  have  the  effect  to  impose  the 
highest  tax  upon  the  cheapest  and  most  common  article.  A  plain, 
firm,  black  silk,  such  as  is  most  usually  worn  by  those  who  wear 
silks  in  the  country,  will  weigh  much  more  than  a  fine,  lich,  fig- 
ured, French  silk,  such  as  is  worn  by  the  more  wealthy  in  the 
cities;  the  cost  of  the  former  will  be  about  half  that  of  the  latter; 
and  yet  the  pound  weight  of  each  pay  the  same  duty,  making 
the  rate,  upon  the  common  article,  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent, 
and  upon  the  rich  article  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent  — 
just  about  half.  Here,  too,  there  is  no  manufacture  to  protect, 
and  no  apology  for  any  other  than  the  revenue  duties. 

'*  Upon  carpets,  the  duty  is  also  specific,  being  levied  upon  the 
square  yard;  and  the  rates  ad  valorem^  calculated  upon  the  actual 
importations,  range  from  twenty-eigh^  to  eighty-seven  per  cent. 
Although  the  amount  of  duty  varies  upon  various  descriptions  of 
carpeting,  yet  the  heavy  rates  fall  upon  the  common  and  cheap 
goods,  and  are  almost  entirely  prohibitory  of  them.  The  whole 
importations,  for  the  three  quartere,  were  valued  at  but  $181,810, 
and  of  this  amount  $150,958  was  Brussels  carpeting,  a  descriptiuu 
much  more  expensive  than  that  in  most  common  and  extensive 
use.  Of  the  remaining  $30,000,  $17,099  was  an  importation  of 
7,372  yards  of  Wilton  carpeting,  the  foreign  cost  being  aboat 
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$2.50  per  yard,  and  the  rate  of  duty  but  twenty-eight  per  cent; 
while  upon  the  Brussels,  it  was  forty-two;  and  upon  the  treble 
ingrained,  a  much  more  common  article,  eighty-seven  per  cent. 
The  rate  of  diminution  in  the  importations  of  carpeting,  during 
the  one  year,  under  the  present  law,  compared  with  the  six  pre- 
vious years,  was  forty-one  per  cent. 

*^  Cotton  bagging  is  another  article  upon  which  heavy  specific 
duties  are  imposed,  averaging  about  fifty-three  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem. The  average  value  of  the  imports,  for  the  six  years,  was 
$379,718;  and  for  the  one  year,  under  the  present  law,  calculated 
from  the  actual  imports  of  the  three  quarters,  $141,755,  being  a 
falling  off  of  sixty-two  per  cent. 

''The  duties  upon  glass-ware  and  window-glass  are  also  specific; 
the  former  upon  the  pound  weight,  and  the  latter  upon  the  super- 
ficial measure.  The  rates  ad  valorem^  upon  the  actual  importa- 
tions of  glass-ware,  ranged  from  twenty-nine  to  186  per  cent; 
upon  window-glass,  from  sixty-two  to  243  per  cent;  and  upon 
vials  and  bottles,  from  eleven  to  165  per  cent.  The  value  of  the 
whole  importations  of  crown  window-glass  was  but  $310;  and 
upon  that  were  actually  paid  $688.75  of  duties,  being  222  per  cent 
upon  the  whole.  The  total  value  of  the  importations  of  glass 
paying  specific  duties,  for  the  three  quarters  of  the  year,  was  but 
$55,214,  while  the  value  of  the  imports  of  large  glass  plates, 
plates  silvered,  painted  glass,  etc.,  paying  ad  valorem  duties 
averaging  but  thirty-two  per  cent,  were  $61,591.  The  falling  off 
in  the  importation  of  glass  of  all  descriptions,  comparing  the  one 
year  with  the  six,  was  seventy-seven  per  cent. 

"  The  average  importations  of  sugar  and  syrup  of  sugar,  for  the 

six  years,  was  $7,600,449 ;  and  for  the  one  year,  under  the  present 

law,  calculated  from  the  actual  importations  of  the  three  quarters, 

$3,376,824  —  exhibiting  a  falling  off  in  the  importations  of  this 

article  of  fifty-five  per  cent.     The  duties  upon  sugars,  calculated 

ad  valorem  upon  the  actual  importations,  range  from  sixty-seven 

to  101  percent,  the  highest  rate  being  upon  loaf  and  other  refined 

Bugars.     The  rate  upon  syrup  of  sugar  is  161  per  cent;  and  the 

provision  of  the  law  shows  that  it  was  intended  to  be  prohibited. 

The  importation  is  merely  nominal  —  but  fifty-seven  dollars  in 

value  in  the  three  quarters  of  a  year.    The  rate  ad  valorem  of 
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the  duty  upon  molasses  is  fifty-one  per  cent ;  and  the  importations 
had  fallen  off  fifty-two  per  cent,  comparing  the  one  year  with 
the  six.  The  average  value  of  the  impoitations,  for  the  six 
years,  was  $3,192,683;  and  for  the  one  year,  under  the  present 
law,  calculated  from  the  actual  imports  of  the  three  quarters, 
$1,513,693. 

"  The  importations  of  hemp,  cordage  and  sail  duck  together, 
for  the  thre©  quarters,  amounted  to  only  $695,571,  being  at  the 
rate  of  $927,428  per  year;  while  the  average  importations,  per 
year,  of  the  same  articles,  for  the  six  years,  was  $1,408,525  — 
showing  a  diminution  of  the  imports  of  these  articles,  under  the 
present  law,  at  the  rate  of  thirty-four  per  cent.  The  rates  ad  vcUo' 
rem  of  the  duties  upon  hemp  are  less  than  thirty-two  per  cent,  and 
upon  duck  less  than  twenty-two  per  cent.  Upon  some  articles 
of  cordage  the  rates  are  enoimous.  Of  untarred  cordage,  the 
value  imported,  in  the  three  quartera,  was  $5,798,  and  the  duties 
actually  paid  amounted  to  $10,103.71,  equal  to  the  ctd  valorem 
rate  of  174  per  cent.  So,  of  untaried  yams  the  value  imported 
was  $1,028,  and  the  duties  actually  paid  $2,046.96,  equal  to  199 
per  cent.  Here  the  prohibition  upon  these  manufactures  rested 
most  heavily. 

"The  actual  importations  of  paper,  for  the  three  quarteit^ 
were  very  trifling,  the  whole  value  only  amounting  to  $32,180, 
being  at  the  rate*  of  $42,907  for  a  whole  year;  $17,752  of  this 
amount  was  paper  hangings,  paying  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  thirty- 
five  per  cent;  and  the  residue,  $14,428,  paid  specific  duties,  rang- 
ing from  sixteen  to  ninety -seven  per  cent.  The  duties  were 
specific  upon  almost  all  articles  of  paper,  and  were  entirely  pro- 
hibitory upon  a  very  large  proportion  of  them,  there  being  no 
importations.  The  average  imports  of  paper  of  all  kinds,  for 
the  six  years,  was  $150,685  —  showing  a  falling  off,  as  compared 
with  the  one  year,  under  the  present  law,  of  seventy-one  per 
cent. 

"The  duties  upon  leather  under  the  present  law  are  mostly 
specific,  and  upon  the  actual  importations  of  the  three  quarters 
ranged  from  thirteen  to  sixty  per  cent ;  but  the  whole  importa- 
tions only  amounted  to  $237,217,  being  at  the  rate  of  $316,289  per 
year.     The  average  value  of  the  importations  for  the  six  years 
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was  $805,349;  those  for  the  one  year,  under  the  present  law, 
being  sixty  per  cent  less  than  that  rate.  Here,  again,  the  duties 
are,  in  most  cases,  entirely  prohibitory. 

"  Raw  and  undressed  hides  and  skins  were  free  of  duty  previ- 
ous to  the  passage  of  the  present  law.  The  average  importations 
for  the  six  years  were  $3,130,435  per  year,  and  for  the  one  year 
under  the  present  law,  which  imposes  a  duty  of  five  per  cent, 
$3,104,095  — being  a  falling  off  of  less  than  one  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  six  years.  This  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  tri- 
fling prohibitory  power  of  so  low  a  duty. 

'^  He  would  only  weary  the  patience  of  the  Senate  by  the  exam- 
ination of  a  single  other  aiticle  —  iron ;  but  its  various  descrip- 
tions, and  the  great  variety  of  its  manufactures,  would  make  that 
examination  somewhat  tedious. 

"  The  rate  of  duty  actually  paid  upon  the  importations,  for  the 
three-quarters,  of  bar-iron,  manufactured  by  rolling,  was  seventy- 
seven  per  cent;  and  the  value  of  the  importations  was  $511,282; 
being  at  the  rate  of  $681,709  per  year.  Upon  hammered  bar- 
iron  the  rate  of  duty  was  thirty-two  per  cent,  and  the  value  of 
the  imports  was  $327,550;  being  at  the  rate  of  $436,733  per 
year.  Iron  in  pigs  paid  duty  at  the  rate  of  seventy-two  per  cent, 
and  the  importations  were  valued  at  $48,251 ;  being  at  the  rate 
per  year  of  $64,335.  The  average  value  per  year,  for  the  six  years, 
of  the  importations  of  the  rolled  bar-iron,  was  $2,252,174  ;  of  the 
hammered  bar-iron,  $1,597,249;  and  of  the  pig-iron,  $276,743; 
thus  exhibiting  a  diminution  of  the  trade,  upon  a  comparison  of 
the  six  years  with  the  one,  of  sixty-nine  per  cent  in  the  first, 
seventy-two  per  cent  in  the  second,  and  seventy-six  per  cent  in 
the  t  hi  I'd  article. 

"  Of  the  various  manufactures  of  iron  paying  specific  duties, 
which,  calculated  ad  valorem^  ranged  from  eleven  to  137  per 
cent,  the  value  of  the  whole  imports  for  the  three  quarters  was 
$282,038 ;  equal  to  a  rate  per  year  of  $376,050.  The  importations 
of  the  various  manufactures  of  iron,  paying  ad  valorem  rates  of 
duty  ranging  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  were  valued  at 
$773,479;  both  classes  of  these  imports  amounting  to  $1,055,517; 
being  a  i-ate  per  year  of  $], 407,356.  The  average  importations 
per  year,  for  the  six  years,  of  all  these  manufactures  of  iron,  was 
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11,498,830  —  8howiDg  a  diminution  of  the  trade  in  these  articles 
of  but  six  per  cent. 

*' He  was  well  aware  that  these  comparisons  did  not  form  a 
perfect  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  influence  of  this  law 
upon  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country.  The  imports  of  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  last  year  may  have  been  larger,  in  proportion, 
than  were  those  of  the  three  first  quarters,  upon  which  his  calcu- 
lations had  been  based ;  and  to  that  extent,  the  results  would 
vary  from  the  fact.  He  believed  the  importations  of  the  last 
quarter  of  that  year  were  beyond  the  average;  but  he  had 
them  not,  specifying  the  values  of  imports  of  each  article,  so  that 
he  could  use  the  information.  Then,  the  period  he  had  taken  for 
the  comparison  had  been  one  of  great  unsteadiness  in  trade,  as 
the  aggregate  importations  for  the  several  years  had  clearly  shown. 
The  first  of  these  years,  1887,  was  that  in  the  early  part  of  which 
the  great  crash  came  upon  the  bloated  credit  system  of  the  coun- 
try, when  all  the  banks  suspended  specie  payment,  and  general 
disorder  prevailed  throughout  all  branches  of  business.  Regu- 
larity and  steadiness  were  not  yet  perfectly  restored,  since  those 
extreme  revulsions,  and  it  was  far  beyond  his  power  to  tell  what 
influence  predominated  over  the  trade  of  the  country,  for  any 
single  one  of  those  years. 

^'  Still,  he  thought  these  results  might  be  safely  relied  upon,  as 
approximations  toward  accuracy,  and  as  establishing,  beyond 
the  power  of  question,  the  prohibitory  character  of  this  law.  As 
an  additional  mode,  however,  of  testing  the  same  point,  he  had 
made  a  tabular  comparison  between  the  importations  of  1842  and 
of  1843,  taking  the  averages  before  used,  calculated  from  the 
three  first  quarters,  as  the  true  importations  of  the  latter  year. 
He  had  preferred  to  make  this  comparison,  because  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  other  visible  cause,  than  the  legislation  of  Congress, 
materially  to  affect  our  trade  in  the  latter  year,  which  did  not  exist 
to  the  same  degree,  and  in  equal  force,  in  the  former.  Both  were 
years  of  serious  depression  in  business  and  stagnation  of  trade ;  but 
he  was  not  aware  that,  independent  of  the  influence  of  legislation, 
the  latter  was  more  so  than  the  foi-mer.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  firat  year,  the  duties  upon  all  the  articles  he  had  examined, 
except  raw  and  undressed  hides  and  skins,  were  twenty  per  cent 
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ac?  valorem^  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1841 ;  or  near  to,  and 
approaching  that  point,  under  the  operations  of  the  compromise 
act;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  second,  the  present  law 
took  effect  practically.  His  table  included  the  articles  he  had 
examined  above,  and  no  others,  and  was  as  follows  : 


NAME  OF  ARTICLES. 


Wool,  costing  more  than  seven 
cents  i)er  ]d 

Clotlis,  etc.,  paying  forty  per 
cent  duty 

All  cotton  manufactures 

Worsteds  

Silks 

Carpetings 

Cotton  bagging 

Glass 

Sugars 

Mmasses 

Hemp,  cordage  and  sail  duck . . 

Paper 

Leather 

Raw  and  undressed  bides  and 
skins 

Iron — Bars,  etc.,  rolled 

Bars  not  ruUed 

In  pigs 

All  other  manuf  Hures  of. 


Importa- 

tionet  of 

184S. 


$95,655 

4,517,864 

9,578,515 

2,957,977 

9,480,331 

292,309 

421,824 

558,509 

6,503,563 

1,942,575 

949,808 

48,067 

912,585 

4,067,816 
2,053,453 
1,041,410 
295,284 
3,552,642 


Importa- 
tions of 
1848. 


$72,927 

1,963,175 

3,945,061 

770,779 

3,622,347 

242,413 

141,755 

155,740 

3,376,824 

1,513,093 

927,428 

42,907 

316,289 

8,104,095 

681,709 

436,733 

64,335 

1,407,356 


DiminatioD. 


$22,728 

2,554,689 

5,633,454 

2,187,198 

5,857,984 

49,896 

280,069 

402,769 

3,126,739 

429,482 

22,380 

5,160 

596,296 

953.721 

1,371,744 

604,677 

230,913 

2,145,286 


Rate 
per 
cent 


28 

56 
58 
78 
61 
17 
66 
72 
48 
22 
2 
10 
65 

28 
66 

58 
78 
60 


"Here  was  the  comparison,  at  one  view,  between  the  importa- 
tions for  1842  and  1843,  of  the  articles  named,  and  the  names  of 
the  articles ;  and  the  sums  would  show  that  they  constituted  a 
heavy  proportion  of  all  the  dutiable  imports,  and  the  heaviest  of 
what  are  denominated  the  protected  articles.  He  had  incorpo- 
rated with  these  articles  worsteds,  silks,  and  raw  and  undressed 
hides  and  skins,  for  a  double  purpose ;  the  firat  two  to  show  the 
prohibitory  action  of  the  bill  upon  articles  not  of  the  protected 
class,  and  the  last  to  show  how  much  better  the  importations 
kept  up  when  the  duty  was  very  light,  and  still  what  an  effect 
was  produced  upon  cheap  heavy  articles  by  a  very  light  duty. 
These  articles,  compared  with  some  of  the  othere,  would  also 
show  how  much  more  severely  heavy  duties  affected  the  trade 
in  some  articles  than  in  others.  Take  the  worsteds.  T*he  duty 
under  the  act  of  1841  was  twenty  per  cent,  and  the  present  law 
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has  raised  it  to  thirty  per  cent.  The  trade  has  fallen  off,  in  the 
single  year,  seventy-three  per  cent.  Take  the  silks.  They  were 
at  twenty  per  cent  under  the  act  of  1841,  and  range  from  sixteen 
to  sixty-five  per  cent ;  but  average,  upon  the  actual  importations 
of  the  three  quarters  of  1843,  only  thirty-two  per  cent.  Yet  the 
trade  has  fallen  off  sixty-one  per  cent.  The  duties  upon  woolens, 
cottons,  iron,  sugar  and  other  of  the  protected  articles,  are  much 
higher  —  some  of  them  more  than  double  these  rates  —  and  yet 
the  trade  has  fallen  off  less. 

''  Still,  the  rate  of  diminution  of  the  trade,  upon  the  most  of 
Che  articles  named,  whether  the  comparison  with  the  one  or  the 
six  years  be  taken,  was  most  marked  and  severe,  and  could  not 
fail  to  be  alarming  to  the  commercial  interest. 

"  These  comparisons  showed  the  futility,  as  a  standard  of  judg- 
ment, in  reference  to  the  influence  of  any  tariff  law,  of  general 
averages  of  the  duties  upon  all  the  dutiable  imports,  and  much 
more  of  such  an  average  upon  all  the  imports,  free  and  dutiable. 
Such  comparisons  are  made  to  assume  the  more  favorable  appear- 
ance, the  more  prohibitory  shall  be  the  operation  of  the  law 
under  which  they  are  made.  Duties  so  high  as  to  be  entirely 
prohibitory  are  not  comprehended  at  all  in  such  calculations. 
To  illustrate,  by  a  strong  example  :  Suppose  every  duty  imposed 
was  raised  to  a  rate  of  pei'fect  prohibition,  so  that  no  dutiable 
article  could  be  imported,  and  that  all  our  foreign  imports  were 
free  of  duty;  then  such  a  comparison  would  show  that  our  com- 
merce was  not  taxed  at  all  by  duties,  and  yet  the  richest  part  of 
it  would  be  destroyed  by  a  prohibitory  tariff.  So  take,  of  the 
articles  above  named,  paper  and  undressed  hides,  and  make  an 
average  of  thena,  and  it  will  show  a  very  low  rate  of  tax  upon 
the  combined  importations,  because  the  hides  pay  but  Ave  per 
cent  duty  and  the  import  amounts  to  millions,  while  paper  is 
almost  wholly  prohibited,  the  whole  imports  being  less  than 
$50,000  per  year ;  and  this,  although  paying  duties  varying  from 
sixteen  to  ninety-seven  per  cent,  consists  of  the  articles  of  paper 
paying  the  lightest  rates,  and  which  can,  therefore,  come  in. 

'^  Take  the  actual  importations  of  the  three  first  quarters  of 
1843,  further  to  illustrate  the  fallacy  of  this  standard  of  averages. 
'Appendix  D,  No.  2,'  before  i*ef erred  to,  is  a  table  of  these 
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imports,  paying  ad  valorem  duties  under  the  present  law.  At 
the  foot,  the  amount  of  imports  will  be  found  to  be  $16,684,875, 
the  amount  of  duties  paid,  $4,153,686. 13,  equal  to  the  average 
rate  of  24.89  per  cent ;  not  a  very  high  rate  of  duty  for  many 
articles.  The  rates  of  these  duties,  fixed  by  the  law  upon  the 
articles  named  in  this  table,  will  be  found  to  range  from  one  to 
fifty  per  cent,  these  rates  being  the  extremes  of  the  ad  valorem 
duties  imposed  by  the  law.  Yet  the  articles  before  examined, 
which  pay  ad  valorem  duties,  hides  and  skins  excepted,  comprise 
$2,277,368  less  than  half  this  amount  of  impoitations,  and  pay 
$113,850.51  more  than  half  of  the  whole  amount  of  these  duties, 
averaging  the  rate  of  36.11  per  cent.  This  shows  that  an 
average  of  the  ad  t>a/{)r6m -duties,  by  themselves,  furnishes  no 
standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  weight  of  the  tax  upon  a  large 
portion  of  the  imports  embraced  in  the  calculation. 

"Take,  then,  'Appendix  D,  No.  8,'  which  is  a  table  of  the 
actual  importations,  paying  specific  duties ;  and  the  amount  of 
importations  of  this  character  will  be  found  to  be  $12,494,340,  the 
duties  actually  paid  upon  them  $6,300,449.12,  and  the  rate,  calcu- 
lated ad  valorem^  to  equal  51.15  per  cent  upon  the  whole.  Here 
is  an  entire  class  of  importations  of  more  than  $12,000,000,  paying 
duties  to  more  than  one-half  their  entire  value  in  our  markets,  at 
the  time  the  duty  is  imposed.  Yet,  average  all  these  dutiable 
imports  together,  those  which  pay  ad  valorem^  and  those  which 
pay  specific  duties,  and  what  will  be  the  result  ?  The  entire 
amount  is  $29,179,215,  and  the  entire  amount  of  duties  paid  is 
$10,544,138.25,  being  only  equal  to  36.15  per  cent,  almost  exactly 
the  average  before  given  for  almost  one-half  of  the  ad  valorem 
importations.  This  is  an  exhibition  of  the  average  argument 
upon  dutiable  importations. 

''  A  single  example  of  its  application  to  the  whole  importations, 
free  as  well  as  dutiable,  and  he  would  leave  this  topic.  The  duti- 
able importations  of  the  three  quarters,  as  just  stated  above, 
amounted  to  $29,179,215.  The  free  importations,  for  the  same 
period,  amounted  to  $35,574,584,  as  see  *  Appendix  D,  No.  1.' 
These  sums,  together,  make  the  whole  importations  of  the  three 
quarters  amount  to  $64,753,799;  and  the  whole  amount  of 
duties  paid   upon  these  importations  was  $10,544,135.25  ;   only 
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equal  to  the  rate,  ad  valorem^  of  16.28  per  cent.  Here,  then, 
would  the  gentlemen  say,  who  rely  upon  these  averages  as  a 
standard  of  judgment — here  is  all  the  tax  upon  our  trade,  sixteen 
per  cent ;  and  can  any  reasonable  man  complain  of  that  ?  And 
yet  it  is  shown,  upon  the  face  of  the  very  papers  from  which  the 
average  calculation  is  drawn,  that  one  entire  class  of  importa- 
tions pays  duties  to  more  than  half  their  value  ;  that  the  whole 
dutiable  importations  pay  an  average  rate  of  more  than  thirty- 
six  per  cent ;  and  that  the  trade,  in  large  and  important  classes 
of  articles,  has  fallen  off  fifty,  sixty,  seventy,  and  more,  per  cent 
in  the  first  year's  operation  of  the  law ;  thus  exhibiting  a  pro- 
hibitory power  much  more  startling  than  the  high  rates  of  duties 
paid. 

'*  These  comparisons  must  show,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
mind,  that  general  averages  are  most  deceptive  guides,  and  that 
averages  of  the  rate  of  duty,  even  upon  any  two  articles  of  import, 
much  more  upon  selected  classes,  may  be  made  to  convey  the 
most  erroneous  impressions  ;  and  they  must  have  led  to  the  con- 
clusion, which  it  was  his  object  to  establish,  that  the  only  useful 
or  truthful  comparisons  were  those  which  compared  the  duties 
paid  upon  each  important  article  of  import  with  the  value  of  the 
importations  of  that  article. 

'^  He  had  already  alluded  to  his  comparative  examinations  to 
show  that  different  articles  of  import  would  bear  very  different 
rates  of  duty,  with  the  same  proportionate  effect  upon  trade,  and 
that  the  same  rate,  applied  to  all  articles  of  import,  would  exhibit 
very  different  prohibitory  effects,  as  between  the  different  articles. 
He  recalled  this  allusion  now,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  deducing 
from  it  the  position,  that  discrimination,  as  to  the  rates  of  duty, 
within  the  revenue  principle,  and  revenue  range  of  duties,  a^  he 
had  defined  them,  would  be  found  not  merely  admissible,  but 
absolutely  necessary,  both  for  the  accumulation  of  revenue,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  trade,  even  if  no  other  considerations  in  favor 
of  discrimination  should  be  considered. 

''  He  had  also  alluded  to  these  comparative  examinations  to 
show  that  the  specific  duties  of  the  present  law,  as  a  general 
remark,  and  any  system  of  specific  duties  so  arranged,  as  well  as 
the  principle  of  minimums,  must  make  the  tax  unequal  and 
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BDJnst ;  must  bear  the  most  heavily  upon  the  most  oommon  and 
cheap  article  falling  nnder  a  given  duty,  and  therefore  most 
heavily  upon  the  poor  and  laboring  clasaes.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that,  with  perfect  and  minute  information  in  all  the 
manufactoring  branobes,  a  system  of  specific  duties  conid  not  be 
arranged,  which  would  be  just  and  equal  in  this  sense;  but  he 
was  prepared  to  say  that,  with  the  information  at  present  pos- 
sessed by  himself,  and  he  believed  by  Congress  as  a  body,  or  by 
aoy  one  of  its  committees,  such  a  system  could  not  be  proposed 
as  would  avoid  this  radical  and  fatal  defect.  He  said  fatal  defect; 
for  he  held  that  to  be  so,  in  any  legislation  upon  this  subject, 
which  taxed  labor  to  the  relief  of  capital,  and  imposed  double 
the  rate  of  duty  upon  poverty  which  waa  exacted  from  wealth. 
That  was  the  effect  of  our  specific  duties.  Take  the  cotton  cloths. 
He  who  can  purchase  and  wear  qualities  worth  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  cents  by  the  square  yard,  pays  a  duty  of  thirty  per 
cent,  while  he  who  mnst  purchase  and  wear  such  qualities  as  can 
be  purchased  from  six  to  ten  cents,  must  pay  three  times  that 
duty.  He  could  not  better  illustrate  the  practical  operation  of 
this  description  of  tax,  upon  the  laboring  classes,  than  to  borrow 
the  illustration  of  a  witness  examined  before  a  committee  of  the 
British  Parliament,  he  believed  in  the  year  1842.  The  witness 
said,  if  the  coat  of  the  man  of  capital  was  taxed  too  high,  he  had 
only  to  take  a  coat  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  procure  it  for  the 
same  money  he  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  for  his  coat,  though 
he  would  not  have  one  quite  so  fine,  if  just  as  warm.  Not  so  with 
the  laborer.  He  wears  the  cheapest  he  can  get,  under  any  state 
of  the  taxation ;  and  that  coat  he  must  have,  be  the  tax  what  it 
may,  because  he  cannot  fall  back  upon  an  article  of  inferior 
quality,  or  less  heavily  taxed.  This  would  not  apply  to  our 
woolens,  because,  though  taxed  heavily,  they  were  taxed  equally, 
by  a  uniform  ad  valorem  duty;  but  it  did  apply  to  the  coarae 
cottons,  and  especially  to  the  whole  class  of  fustians,  which  were 
the  peculiar  clothing  of  the  laboring  claases  of  the  cities  and 
manufacturing  districts. 

"He  would  now  proceed  to  examine  the  influence  of  these 
high  and  prohibitory  duties  upon  the  great  branches  of  industry 
of  the  country;  and 
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^' First,  upon  manufactures.  The  manufacturers  themselves 
pray  for  stability  in  our  legislation  upon  this  subject.  They  say 
that  their  interests  are  best  promoted  by  regularity  and  perma- 
nency, and  that  the  fluctuations  consequent  upon  changing  legis- 
lation are,  almost,  more  injurious  than  the  protection  they  receive 
is  beneficial,  to  their  employments.  That  is  to  say,  they  want  a 
moderate  and  reasonable  system,  not  a  prohibitory  one;  for  they 
cannot  but  know  that  extremes  in  our  rates  of  duty,  be  they  too 
high  or  too  low,  must  themselves  compel  change.  If  too  high, 
our  commerce  must  be  destroyed,  and  discontents  thus  engen- 
dered, or  a  surplus  of  revenue  must  be  thrown  into  the  public 
treasury,  and  a  reduction  of  duties  thus  compelled ;  while,  if  too 
low,  the  necessities  of  that  treasury  will  speedily  force  a  change 
in  an  upward  direction.  It  is  the  moderate,  reasonable,  revenue 
system  alone  which  can  be  stable.  Based  upon  the  wants  of  the 
treasury,  and  wisely  and  justly  arranged,  with  reference  to  all 
the  great  interests  of  the  country,  there  is  no  reason  why,  in 
times  of  peace,  such  a  system  should  not  be  stable ;  because  the 
wants  of  that  treasury  are  not  subject,  at  such  periods,  to  mate- 
rial changes.  The  incidental  protection  afforded,  by  such  a  sys- 
tem, to  one  interest,  and  the  incidental  burden  thrown  upon 
another,  would  fonn  no  just  subject  of  complaint  to  either.  The 
tax  would  Be  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  government,  and 
all  would  concede  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  so  distributing  the 
taxation  as  to  make  it  the  least  burdensome  to  all,  as  one  entire 
whole.  Not  so  when  the  tax  is  imposed  for  protection,  and  not 
for  revenue.  Then  it  is  a  burden  imposed  upon  one  interest, 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  another;  the  supply  of  the  common 
treasury  ceasing  to  be  the  regulator  of  the  tax.  Under  such  a 
system,  contentment  cannot  be  expected,  or  even  hoped  for ;  and, 
under  a  government  resting  upon  the  popular  will,  constant 
changes  and  extreme  fluctuations  must  and  will  be  its  fruit. 

"  To  the  manufacturing  interest,  then,  if  stability  be  the  most 
important  element  in  its  protection,  the  revenue  arrangement  of 
duties  presents  the  most  important  and  desirable  system.  It  alone 
presents  a  national,  instead  of  a  sectional,  basis  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  our  duties  upon  imports ;  it  alone  presents  an  object  — 
the  supply  of  the  national  treasury  —  equally  interesting  to  aU, 
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and  equally  controlling  with  all ;  it  alone  appeals  to  the  whole 
public  mind  for  approbation,  and  alooe,  therefore,  can  assnre  the 
proniiae  of  contentment  and  stability.  It  offers  to  this  interest 
that  degree  of  protection  which  the  collection  of  revenue,  for  the 
support  of  the  common  government,  will  afford,  and  leaves  the 
discriminations,  within  that  limit,  to  the  common  legislature,  but 
rejects  prohibitions,  destructive  to  itself,  to  favor  any  interest. 
Is  this  right  ?  Is  it  beat  for  all  ?  If  so,  is  it  not  the  best  system 
for  the  manufacturing  interest  itself  ? 

"He  had,  in  the  preceding  remarks,  treated  the  duty  npon 
imports  as  a  tax,  and  he  had  intended,  by  the  term,  a  tax  upon 
the  consumer,  in  this  country,  of  the  article  of  import  npon  which 
the  duty  was  imposed.  He  had  not  been  unaware  that  this  raised 
the  question,  who  must  pay  this  duty?  This  question  he  did 
not  intend  to  avoid,  nor  did  he  intend  to  discuss  it.  He  had 
heard  too  many  discussions,  upon  le^slation  of  this  sort,  not  to 
know  that  this  point  pi'eaented  an  interminable  field  for  argument. 
That  broad  field  he  had  not  the  qualifications,  even  if  he  had  the 
disposition,  to  enter;  and  his  object,  therefore,  was  rather  to 
make  one  or  two  inquiries,  to  elicit  information,  than  to  contro- 
vert any  position  which  had  been,  or  which  might  be,  taken  in 
the  course  of  the  debate. 

"  He  would  merely  premise  that  it  was  claimed,  in  favor  of 
the  protection  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  coantry, 
which  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  extend,  that 
the  foreign  producer,  and  not  the  domestic  consumer,  would  be 
the  real  payer  of  our  duty.  That  position  he  would  assume  to 
be  the  true  one,  and  would  illusti-ate  hia  inquiry  by  taking  a  sup- 
posed case,  based  upon  it. 

"He  would  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  the  illuatration,  that  our 
trade,  for  the  year  1842,  was  perfectly  free  of  all  duties  upon 
imports;  that  A.  B,,  a  merchant  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
imported,  during  that  year,  50,000  yards  of  woolen  cloths,  which 
cost  him,  delivered  at  the  custom-house  in  Xew  York,  tlOO,000. 
He  sold  these  cloths  in  that  market,  during  that  year.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  low  sales,  the  manufacturers  of  woolens  of  this 
country  came  to  Congress,  and  prayed  a  duty  upon  woolen  cloths, 
to  protect  their  interests ;  and  Congress,  considering  their  prayer 
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reasonable  and  proper,  and  requiring  a  revenue  from  this  impor- 
tation, imposed  a  duty  upon  the  importation  of  woolen  cloths,  of 
the  year  1843,  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  same  merchant  goes 
to  Liverpool,  in  the  year  1843,  and  tells  his  English  manufacturer, 
'  I  want  the  same  quantity  of  cloth  which  I  purchased  of  you  last 
year;  but  I  cannot  pay  you  the  same  price  for  it,  because  my 
government  has  imposed  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent  upon  its 
value,  which  I  must  pay  to  its  custom-house,  before  I  can  offer 
the  cloth  in  my  market.  Last  year,  you  gave  me  50,000  yards 
for  $100,000,  and  the  operation  was  a  fair  one  in  my  trade;  but, 
as  I  must  pay,  this  year,  $25,000  in  duties  upon  the  same  purchase, 
I  cannot  give  you  but  $75,000  for  the  50,000  yards.'  The  Eng- 
lish manufacturer  replies,  '  Very  well,  sir,  we  cannot  lose  your 
market;  and,  if  your  government  has  taxed  our  cloths,  as  you 
say,  we  must  assume  the  tax.  We  must  let  you  have  the  same 
50,000  yards  of  cloth  for  $75,000  this  year,  which  we  sold  to  you 
last  year  for  $100,000.'  The  merchant  takes  the  cloth,  pays  the 
$75,000,  brings  it  to  New  York,  pays  his  $25,000  of  duties  at  the 
custom-house  there,  and  offers  his  cloths  in  the  same  market  as 
last  year.  How  can  he  sell?  The  cost  to  him,  last  year,  was 
$100,000,  paid  to  the  foreign  manufacturer.  The  cost,  this  year, 
is  $75,000  paid  to  the  manufacturer,  and  $25,000  paid  to  our  custom- 
house, making  $100,000  in  all;  and  can  he  not  sell  at  the  same  prices 
as  last  year  ?  Most  certainly  he  can ;  and,  in  that  case,  what  pro- 
tection does  the  manufacturer  of  cloths  in  this  country  derive  from 
the  duty  ?  Certainly  none.  If  the  foreign  article  can  be  brought 
here,  and  sold  in  our  markets  as  cheap  as  before  the  duty,  he 
derives  no  direct  benefit  from  the  tax.  It  is  a  diminution  of  the 
profits  of  the  foreign  manufacturer,  or  his  loss,  if  you  please ;  but 
the  domestic  manufacturer  takes  nothing  by  it,  if  the  price  of  his 
product  is  not  raised  in  our  markets,  or  if  the  foreign  competing 
product  is  not  excluded.  And  in  the  supposed  case,  where  the 
foreign  producer  pays  the  duty,  beyond  question  neither  of  these 
consequences  follow  from  it,  as  direct  protection.  It  will  not  do, 
then,  as  a  principle,  to  say  that  we  can  impose  duties  upon  the 
foreign  producer  to  protect  our  manufacturers,  if  commerce  sur- 
vives and  imports  continue ;  because  the  case  supposed  demon- 
stratively shows  that,  while  the  foreign  producer  pays  the  duty 
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and  sends  tlie  goods,  the  cost  ia  our  market,  and  to  our  con  same  r, 
is  not  enhanced,  and  that  the  market  itself  is  as  open  to  the 
foreigner  as  it  was  before  the  duty.  In  these  casea  thera  is  no 
effective  proteclion  to  the  domestic  manufacturer.  Prohibition 
must  take  place,  or  the  price  must  be  raised  in  our  markets, 
as  effects  of  the  duty,  or  our  manufacturer  derives  no  benefit 
from  it. 

"He  would  make  another  illustration  npoo  the  other  side  of 
the  argument.  Take  the  same  supposed  case,  except  to  assume 
that  the  consumer,  in  our  country,  pays  the  whole  duty.  Then 
the  New  York  merchant  pays  the  British  manufacturer  the 
$100,000  for  his  cloth,  as  he  did  the  previous  year.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  pays  the  125,000  duties  at  the  New  York  custom-house, 
and  places  his  cloths  upon  hU  shelves  for  sale  at  the  cost  of 
the  $125,000,  instead  of  $100,000,  as  in  the  last  year.  The  duty 
has  raised  the  price  in  our  markets  to  Its  extent,  and  the  merchant 
finds  ready  purchasers  at  the  enhanced  price.  Is  our  manufac- 
turer then  protected?  What  is  to  hinder  that  same  British 
manufacturer  from  sending  to  New  York  as  many  cloths  as  he 
can  sell;  and  how  does  the  duty  injure  him  ?  He  is  compelled  to 
pay,  at  onr  custom-house,  the  $25,000  of  duties  upon  the  $100,000 
worth  of  cloths;  but  as  he  sells  for  $125,000,  he  can  do  this  and 
Blill  take  his  $100,000  home  with  him,  which  was  all  he  asked 
before  the  duty.  At  this  price,  then,  there  is  no  protection  to 
the  domestic  manufacturer;  but  as  soon  as  the  price  recedes  from 
the  $125,000,  for  the  supposed  quality  of  cloths,  he  is  protected, 
because  the  foreigner  must  pay  the  $25,000  of  duties  while  he 
pays  nothing.  If  both  sell  an  equal  lot  of  cloths  for  $120,000, 
as  the  dnty  remains  the  same,  the  foreigner  must  pay  $25,000  of 
his  purchase-money  to  the  custom-house  for  duties,  and  gets  but 
$95,000  for  his  cloths;  while  the  domestic  manufacturer  gets  the 
whole  $120,000,  no  tax  having  been  imposed  upon  his  production. 
The  protection  is,  therefore,  an  effective  protection  to  him  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  a  part  of  the  tax  falling  upon  the  foreign 
producer,  and  the  remainder  upon  the  domestic  consumei-s. 

"Upon  these  il  lu  strati  on  x,  he  wished  to  propound  the  follow- 
ing inquiries,  to  be  answered  by  those  who  had  studied  this  sub- 
ject more  deeply  than  himself.     Did  they  not  show,  beyond  the 
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power  of  question,  that  while  the  foreigner  would  consent  to  pay 
the  whole  duty,  his  goods  could  be  sold  in  our  markets  as  cheap 
as  before  any  duty  was  imposed;  and  that  although  he  might  fill 
our  treasury,  there  was  no  direct  protection  to  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer ?  That,  upon  the  other  side,  if  the  whole  duty  fell  upon 
the  domestic  consumer,  and  the  price  of  the  goods  was  raised 
in  our  markets  to  the  extent  of  the  duty,  the  foreigner  could 
afford  to  send  his  goods  here,  pay  our  duty,  and  supply  our 
market,  as  well  as  when  there  was  no  duty,  thus  presenting  no 
effective  protection  at  this  point  ?  And  did  it  not  necessarily 
follow,  from  these  two  positions,  that  the  effective  protection  to 
our  manufacturer  was  only  when  the  payment  of  the  duty  was 
divided  between  the  foreign  producer  and  the  domestic  consumer; 
and  that  the  larger  the  share,  less  than  the  whole,  which  the 
market  imposed  upon  the  consumer,  the  better  for  his  interest, 
because  that  was  the  government  of  his  price,  and  the  measure 
of  his  direct  protection?  Was  it  not  true,  that  he  had  no  other 
benefit  from  that  portion  of  the  duty  paid  by  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer, than  as  it  made  our  markets  less  desirable,  and  less  profit- 
able to  him,  because  that  went  to  depress  the  price  here,  and 
only  that  portion  paid  by  the  consumer  was  added  to  it  ? 

"  Was  not  this  a  clear  illustration  of  the  protection  afforded 
by  a  revenue  duty  ?  And  did  it  not  show  that  such  protection 
was  and  must  be  effective,  unless  so  light  that  the  foreigner  could 
afford  to  pay  the  whole  of  it,  and  thus  keep  exclusive  possession 
of  our  markets  ?  These  appeared  to  him  to  be  unavoidable  con- 
clusions from  the  reasoning,  while  the  measure  he  had  prescribed 
for  revenue  duties  would  seem  to  be  such  as  to  enable  the  Legis- 
lature to  keep  the  competition  open  and  healthful  upon  both 
sides,  without  granting  prohibition  to  one,  and  visiting  exclusion 
upon  the  other,  or  giving  monopoly  to  either. 

"  He  was  aware  that  human  wisdom,  without  practical  experi- 
ence, could  not  tell  what  was  the  extreme  revenue  point,  as  to 
any  rate  of  duty,  much  less  as  to  the  arrangement  of  an  entire 
tariff;  but  he  believed  that  an  approximation  could  be  made 
from  the  information  already  within  our  reach,  which  might  be 
coiTected,  after  the  operations  of  trade  should  have  pointed  out 
its  errors,  without  causing  changes  seriously  detrimental  to  any 
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interest.  His  examinations  had  satisfied  him  that  a  range  of 
duties  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  per  cent  were  as  high 
as  most  articles  of  impoi*t  would  bear,  consistently  with  the 
revenue  principle.  There  might  be  exceptions,  and  he  thought, 
if  there  were,  that  iron  and  sugar  were  the  principal  articles. 
These  had,  for  a  long  time,  under  our  legislation,  borne  very 
heavy  duties,  and  continued  to  be  largely  imported,  and  to  be 
very  prolific  of  revenue.  Still,  he  thought  the  examinations 
he  had  made  had  conclusively  shown  that  the  rates  of  duty,  under 
the  present  law,  were  too  prohibitory  upon  these  impoitant  articles 
for  revenue  duties.  The  trade  in  the  former  had  fallen  off,  upon 
an  average,  about  sixty-five  per  cent,  and  in  the  latter  forty-eight 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  year  preceding  the  passage  of 
that  law.  It  might  not  be  necessary  to  bring  them  down  to  the 
rates  he  had  named  to  preserve  the  revenue  principle,  but  he  was 
satisfied  that  a  material  reduction  was  demanded  for  that  purpose. 

"  The  rates  he  had  moved  were  a  quarter  and  a  third  of  the 
value  of  the  property  to  be  taxed ;  and  was  not  that  taxation 
enough,  as  a  general  rule,  for  reasonable  protection  ?  Would  not 
as  large  a  share  of  that  tax  fall  upon  the  consumei*s,  the  whole 
people  of  the  country,  as  they  ought  to  pay  to  sustain  the  manu- 
factuiing  interest  ? 

'^  Second,  upon  commerce.  The  influence  of  high  and  prohibi- 
tory duties  upon  this  great  and  essential  interest  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  deeply  injurious.  They  act  directly  upon  trade,  and 
tend  to  force  it  from  its  natural  channels,  and  to  diminish  its 
volume  and  expansion ;  and,  in  that  way,  to  the  extent  of  their 
influence,  strike  at  the  life  of  commerce. 

''  Stability  is  most  essential  to  healthful  commerce,  and  fluctua- 
tions interrupt  its  channels,  increase  its  hazards,  and  render  it 
fitful  and  sickly.  Very  high  duties  occasion  extreme  fluctuations, 
and  prohibitory  duties  destroy  trade,  and  put  an  end  to  commerce. 
The  examinations  he  had  made,  and  the  results  he  had  exhibited, 
of  the  influence  of  the  present  law  upon  trade  —  upon  the  impor- 
tations —  were  an  exhibition  of  its  influence  upon  the  commercial 
interest. 

"The  imposition  of  all  duties  operated  directly  upon  trade  and 
commerce,  and  could  not  benefit  either.     Upon  them  the  tax  was 
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more  directly  felt  than  upon  any  other  interests ;  because  by  them 
the  capital  must  be  raised  to  first  meet  the  payment,  and  upon 
them  the  whole  influence  was  concentrated,  whoever  might 
eventually  refund  to  them  the  duties  paid.  Still,  he  did  not 
believe  that  moderate,  reasonable,  stable  duties,  such  as  would 
be  imposed  within  a  wise  and  just  revenue  arrangement,  would 
be  severely  oppressive  upon  tho  commercial  interest,  or  would  be 
seriously  complained  of  by  it.  This  interest  should  bear  its  share 
of  the  common  burdens,  and,  fairly  treated,  it  was  as  able,  and 
he  believed  as  willing,  to  bear  it,  as  any  other  interest.  It  had  a 
right,  however,  to  claim  exemption  from  the  oppression  of  duties 
not  required  for  revenue,  and  not  imposed  to  collect  it ;  and  from 
prohibitions,  which  were  its  destruction.  Under  any  stable,  well 
and  wisely  arranged  revenue  system,  it  could  bear  the  burden  of 
collecting  the  revenue,  which  the  country  should  require  from 
customs,  and  could  preserve  health,  activity  and  vigor;  but 
under  a  system  of  prohibitions,  and  strongly  prohibitory  duties, 
injurious  both  to  revenue  and  trade,  it  must  be  sickly,  fitful, 
feeble  and  hazardous.  Constant  changes  from  exti'eme  to 
extreme,  and  constant  agitation,  were  no  better  for  commerce  — 
perhaps  much  worse.  That  system  of  duties  which  would  pro- 
duce general  contentment  with  all  interests,  and  could,  therefore, 
be  stable,  was  alone  consistent  with  the  prosperity  of  commerce  ; 
and  that,  he  believed,  would  be  found  in  a  fair  revenue  system. 

"  Third,  upon  agriculture.  The  influence  of  the  present  tariff 
law  upon  the  agricultural  interest  was  the  most  important  con- 
sideration, because  it  is  the  basis  of  all  the  other  interests,  and, 
in  our  country,  more  impoitant  than  all  others.  The  great  mass 
of  our  people  are  engaged  in  this  interest,  are  dependent  upon  it 
for  their  subsistence  and  their  comforts,  and  cannot  fail  to  sufl^er 
from  whatever  is  injurious  to  it.  Indeed,  none  of  our  other  great 
interests  can  long  flourish  under  any  system  from  which  it  mate- 
rially suffers.  Its  fii*m  prosperity  is  indispensable  to  their  con- 
tinued health;  and  its  languishment  must  soon  be  followed  by 
their  decline,  in  spite  of  the  power  of  partial  legislation. 

"The  situation  of  our  country  most  invites,  and  its  true  inte- 
rests most  require,  the  wide  extension  and  firm  advancement  of 
this  great  interest.     Our  vast  unsettled  domain  is  an  unprodao- 
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tive  waste,  no  matter  how  naturally  fertile  the  soil,  until  agrioul- 
tural  labor  reaches  and  subdues  it,  and  changes  that  waste  into 
fruitful  fields.  Hence,  the  influence  of  our  legislation  of  this 
character  upon  the  interests  of  agriculture  becomes  doubly 
important,  and  has  a  national  as  well  as  an  individual  conse- 
quence, paramount  to  that  which  attaches  to  any  other  of  the 
great  interests. 

^^  Under  this  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  examination  he 
was  prosecuting,  he  hoped  the  Senate  would  bear  with  him  while 
he  made  a  detailed,  and  somewhat  minute,  inquiry  into  the  influ- 
ences of  this  legislation  upon  the  products  of  agriculture. 

"  He  would  take  first  the  article  of  wool.  This  is  an  important 
production  of  agriculture,  over  a  very  large  extent  of  the  coun- 
try, and  a  principal  staple  in  several  of  the  States.  The  extent 
and  importance  of  the  interest,  as  well  as  the  great  worth  of  the 
wool-growers  as  a  class  of  our  citizens,  entitles  this  article  to  all 
the  consideration  and  protecting  care  which  Congi*ess  can  justly 
give  to  any  article  or  any  interest. 

*'  How,  then,  was  the  value  of  wool  in  this  country,  at  the 
present  time,  compared  with  the  value  of  similar  qualities  of  the 
same  article  in  other  wool-growing  countries  ?  He  did  not  refer 
to  South  Amenca,  Smyrna  and  like  regions,  where  the  sheep  was 
permitted  to  range  uncontrolled  and  without  care,  and  where  the 
principal  value  given  to  the  wool  was  the  cost  of  taking  the 
animal  and  cutting  off  the  fleece;  but  to  England,  Spain,  Saxony 
and  other  countries,  where  wool-growing  was  made  a  business  of 
careful  cultivation.  He  could  not  answer  the  question  he  had 
asked,  as  applicable  to  the  present  time;  but  he  held  in  his  hand 
a  volume  of  testimony,  taken  before  the  Committee  on  Manufac- 
tures of  the  House  of  Representatives,  during  the  sessions  of 
Congress  of  1827  and  1^28,  from  which  it  appeared  that  wool  of 
the  same  quality  was  then  from  fifty  to  seventy  per  cent  higher 
in  this  country  than  in  England.  [Mr.  Wright  here  referred  to 
the  evidence,  and  read  from  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses 
to  sustain  his  assertion.] 

*'  His  examinations  had  established  another  fact,  which  was, 
that  Spain,  Saxony  and  all  the  other  wool-growing  countries  of 
the  continent  of  Europe  exported  wool  to  England,  showing  that 
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they  produced  the  article  cheaper  than  it  was  produced  iu  Eng- 
land, and  could  afford  to  sell  in  the  English  markets.  These 
importations  it  had  not  been,  at  any  time,  the  policy  of  England 
to  prohibit;  and,  for  the  benefit  of  her  manufactures,  they  had 
usually  been  permitted  entirely  free,  or  at  a  very  light  duty. 

"  Wool,  then,  was  higher  in  our  markets  than  in  those  of  any 
other  country  where  the  article  was  cultivated,  and  where  the 
finer  and  richer  qualities  were  produced.  What  was  now  the 
difference  between  the  prices  of  fine  wools  in  our  markets  and  in 
those  of  England,  he  did  not  know;  but  he  did  not  suppose  it 
was  anything  like  as  much  as  the  witnesses  refeiTed  to  had  stated 
it  to  be  in  1828.  Indeed,  he  doubted,  at  that  time,  whether  the 
witnesses  had  not  made  a  high  estimate  of  that  difference,  because 
it  appeared  to  him  that  importations  would  have  been  greater  if 
the  difference  in  the  price  had  remained,  for  any  considerable 
period,  as  great  as  they  supposed  it  to  be. 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  his  object  in  making  these  references,  and 
stating  these  facts  was,  to  inquire  whether  any  Senator  supposed 
we  could,  by  our  legislation,  maintain  wool  at  a  valuation  in  this 
country  from  fifty  to  seventy  per  cent  above  that  of  all  other  wool- 
growing  countries,  and  whether  any  Senator  believed  we  ought 
to  do  that,  if  we  could  do  it  ?  He  did  not  think  we  should  do 
this,  if  we  could  ;  because,  if  we  gave  wool  that  artificial  value 
above  the  markets  of  the  world,  we  must  give  the  same  increased 
value  to  woolen  cloths  and  other  manufactures  of  wool,  or  other- 
wise we  should  make  the  destruction  of  its  manufacture  in  the 
country  certain  ;  and  there  would  be  no  market  and  no  price 
for  our  wool  but  the  exporting  price .;  and  if  we  must  add  from 
fifty  to  seventy  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  all  the  manufactures  of 
wool,  beyond  what  they  might  be  purchased  for  abroad,  merely 
to  keep  the  price  of  wool  in  this  country  i^p  to  this  high  mark,  he 
thought  the  tax  would  be  too  heavy  for  the  object;  because  all 
must  wear  woolen  goods,  while  few,  in  the  comparison,  would 
grow  wool.  He  did  not,  however,  think  we  could  accomplish 
this  object,  if  we  should  try  to  do  it.  There  was  no  portion  of 
the  stock  of  the  f aimer  which  could  be  so  easily  and  so  rapidly 
increased  as  his  fiocks  of  sheep,  and  with  so  little  out  layof  capital; 
and  there  was  scarcely  an  improved  county  in  the  whole  Union 
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where  sheep  coald  not  be  well  and  easily  grown.  If,  therefore, 
we  should  give  to  this  branch  of  agricaltural  industry  this  great 
advantage,  and  these  exorbitant  profits,  how  very  soon  would 
domestic  competition  overstock  the  market  and  bring  down  the 
price  ?  It  was  impossible,  in  a  country  like  this,  by  the  power 
of  legislation,  or  by  any  other  power,  to  maintain  any  one  branch 
of  human  industry  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  such  an 
advantage.  It  was  fortunate  that  it  was  so ;  or  otherwise  the 
temptations  to  unjust  and  partial  legislation  would  be  too  fearful, 
and  the  oppressions  from  it  might  become  wholly  insupportable. 

"  He  was  willing  to  extend  to  the  American  wool-growers  such 
fair  and  reasonable  protection  as  our  necessities  for  revenue 
would  warrant,  say  thirty  per  cent;  and  was  not  that  reasonable 
protection  to  our  farmers,  who  choose  the  business  of  wool-grow- 
ing ?  Was  not  thirty  dollars  in  every  $100  a  reasonable  advan- 
tage, compared  with  those  engaged  in  other  branches  of  farming, 
who  could  not  be  protected  at  all  ?  Was  it  not  as  high  a  tax  for 
their  benefit  as  the  public  would  be  contented  to  bear  ?  Was  it 
not  as  strong  encouragement  as  the  businessVould  warrant,  with- 
out inviting  so  many  to  it  as  to  overstock  our  markets  and  render 
the  protection  useless  ?  For  all  would  see  that,  when  they  should 
be  compelled  to  seek  an  export  market,  our  duty  would  not  aid 
them.  He  was  compelled  to  say  he  thought  this  degree  ^f  pro- 
tection would  better  promote  the  interests  of  our  wool-growers 
than  a  higher  or  more  prohibitory  duty ;  because  it  would  be 
stable,  the  revenue  being  necessary ;  and  because,  admitting  a 
moderate  foreign  competition  at  the  great  disadvantage  of  thirty 
dollars  in  the  8100,  it  would  not  invite  that  flood  of  domestic 
competition  which  peifect  prohibition  would  be  almost  certain 
to  bring  upon  them,  and  the  consequent  extreme  fluctuation 
which  over-competition  never  fails  to  produce.  He  believed 
our  wool-growers  would  be  satisfied  with  this  degree  of  protec- 
tion, if  the  taxes  upon  the  articles  they  were  compelled  to  pur- 
chase and  consume  were  proportionately  reduced. 

^'Hemp.  This  is  another  agricultural  production  within  the 
reach  of  protection,  or  which  has  been  hitherto  so  considered. 
Yet  it  would  be  seen  that  the  present  duty  upon  this  article,  upon 
the  actual  importations  for  the  three  quarters  of  1 843,  was  only 
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equal  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  thirty-two  per  cent,  and  if  pnt, 
therefore,  at  thirty  per  cent,  the  reduction  could  not  be  material. 
The  present  duties  upon  some  of  the  manufactures  of  hemp  were 
enormous,  while  others  were  low  revenue  duties.  The  duties 
actually  paid  upon  untarred  cordage  and  yarn  were  174  and  199 
per  cent,  while  those  paid  upon  sail  duck  were  but  twenty-two 
per  cent.  These  were  inequalities  for  which  there  could  be  no 
reason,  connected  with  a  proper  protection  to  the  agricultural 
production. 

*'He  was  not  acquainted  with  this  branch  of  agriculture,  but 
he  had  understood  that  the  difficulty  did  not  arise  in  the  growing 
of  hemp;  that  our  soils' were  as  rich  and  suitable,  and  produced 
the  crop  as  easily  and  abundantly  as  those  of  any  other  country; 
but  that  we  either  did  not  possess  the  skill,  or  were  not  willing 
to  use  it,  because  it  was  injurious  to  health,  properly  to  rot  the 
hemp  for  exposed  uses.  Our  hemp-grow^  practiced  the  dew- 
rotting,  while  the  water-rotting  was  said  to  be  indispensable  for 
durability,  when  put  to  exposed  uses,  such  as  sails,  cordage  and 
the  like.  He  did  not  suppose,  any  one  expected,  by  any  degree 
of  protection,  to  force  our  dew-rotted  hemp  to  these  uses ;  and 
he  had  never  been  able  to  perceive  how  any  duty  we  might 
impose  was  to  give  us  the  skill,  if  we  have  it  not,  to  water-rot 
our  hegip;  or,  if  we  have  the  skill,  and  will  not  use  it,  because 
the  process  is  an  unhealthy  one,  how  an  increase  of  duty  was  to 
change  that  disposition.  He  had  never  underatood  that  the 
question  was  one  of  expense,  and,  for  that  reason,  requiring  pro- 
tection ;  and  he  was  happy  to  learn  that  some  experiments  had 
been  recently  made  to  export  hemp  from  this  country,  with  some 
promise  of  success.  In  any  way,  therefore,  in  which  he  had  been 
able  to  view  the  interests  of  agriculture,  as  connected  with  this 
product,  he  was  forced  to  consider  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent  a 
sufficient  protection,  and  he  thought  the  hemp-growers  would 
so  consider  it. 

'*  Sugar.  This  is  an  agricultural  production,  which  has  grown 
into  impoilance  in  our  country,  within  a  few  years,  comparatively 
speaking,  and  yet  it  has  already  become  the  great  staple  of  one 
section,  and  the  cultivation  and  production  are  rapidly  increasing. 
He  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  this  branch  of  agriculture,  and 
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oonld  not,  therefore,  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
tection required  for  it.  The  article  was  one  which  had  been 
yery  heavily  taxed,  under  almost  all  our  tariff  laws ;  formerly, 
much  more  as  a  rich  source  of  revenue,  than  from  any  object  of 
protection  to  the  domestic  production.  It  had  proved  to  be  an 
article  which  would  bear  a  higher  rate  of  revenue  duty  than 
almost  any  other  considerable  article  of  import  in  our  whole  list. 
The  duty  imposed  under  the  present  law  is  much  less  than  that 
under  the  tariff  of  1816,  or  any  intermediate  law,  other  than  the 
gradual  reductions  under  the  compromise  act ;  and  yet  the  rates, 
as  had  been  seen,  were  from  sixty-seven  to  101  per  cent  under 
this  law.  It  would  be  also  observed  that  the  falling  off  in  the 
trade,  in  this  article,  upon  a  comparison  with  the  six  years,  had 
been  fifty-five  per  cent;  and  with  the  single  year  1842,  but  forty- 
eight  per  cent  ;  much  less,  in  both  cases,  than  most  of  the  other 
articles  subject  to  such  extreme  rates  of  duty.  These  facts  were 
referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  article  would  bear 
a  very  high  revenue  duty,  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  all  the  pro- 
tection required,  and  certainly  all  which  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  impose  upon  an  article  of  such  universal  consumption,  could 
be  afforded  without  a  violation  of  the  revenue  principle. 

^'  Of  the  principal  agricultural  staples  of  this  country,  the  three 
named  were  all  which  had  occun*ed  to  him  as  asking  protection, 
or  being  within  its  reach.  Of  all  our  other  great  staples,  we  are 
exporters,  and  not  importers  ;  and  the  markets  of  other  countries, 
the  open  markets  of  the  world,  are  our  markets  for  these  pro- 
ducts, and  must  govern  our  prices.  Protection,  therefore,  by 
impost  duties  imposed  by  us,  was  wholly  illusory  and  useless. 
Any  duty  imposed  by  us  upon  the  foreign  articles  in  our  markets 
could  not  raise  the  price  of  our  articles  in  a  foreign  market. 

*'  Take  the  article  of  flour.  This  is  an  important  product  of 
agriculture  over  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Union  ;  and,  of  it,  the 
country  exports  largely.  He  was  aware  that  a  high  duty  was 
imposed  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat  and  flour  by  the 
present  law  ;  but  did  that  duty  benefit  the  wheat-grower  ?  Where 
was  his  price  made  ?  Certainly  in  our  commercial  and  exporting 
cities.  There  the  surplus  of  our  wheat  must  go,  and  did  go,  to 
find  its   market ;   and  there  the  market-piice  was  established, 
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which  governed  the  sales  throughout  the  country.  What  con- 
trolled the  price  in  those  cities  ?  Supply  and  demand,  which 
control  the  pnce  of  everything  in  every  market.  What  demand  ? 
The  whole  demand  for  flour,  no  matter  whether  to  be  consumed 
at  home  or  to  be  exported.  All  purchasers  in  the  same  market 
pay  the  same  price,  without  reference  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  buy.  There  is  always,  as  a  general  rule,  a  surplus  of  flour 
in  our  commercial  markets,  beyond  the  demand  for  domestic 
consumption ;  that  surplus  must  seek  a  foreign  market,  and  the 
price  it  will  command  for  exportation  controls  the  price  of  the 
whole  mass.  Our  duty,  therefore,  was  wholly  inoperative,  and 
could  not  exert  the  slightest  influence  upon  the  price  of  flour, 
thus  controlled,  even  in  our  own  markets.  Flour,  then,  could 
not  be  protected,  because  we  export  flour,  and  the  open  markets 
of  the  world  are  our  markets  and  must  control  our  prices. 

"The  argument  in  favor  of  the  prohibitory  system  upon 
manufactured  articles  was  that,  by  forcing  a  larger  proportion 
of  our  laborers  into  manufacturing  employments,  we  should  with- 
draw them  from  agriculture,  and  thus  diminish  its  productions, 
while  they  would  become  consumers,  instead  of  producer  of  its 
products,  and  thus  the  agricultural  interest  would  receive  a 
double  benefit  from  the  policy.  He  should,  by-and-by,  have 
occasion  to  inquire  how  far  labor  was  likely  to  be  benefited  by  a 
policy  which  was  designed  and  calculated  to  make  dear  bread. 
But,  passing  that  consideration  for  the  present,  he  would  examine 
this  argument  as  applicable  to  the  profits  of  grain-growing  as  an 
agricultural  pursuit.  In  just  so  far  as  the  manufacturing  employ- 
ments of  this  country  increase  the  general  demand  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  to  precisely  that  extent  is  the  wheat-grower  bene- 
fited by  the  policy,  in  the  single  article  of  the  sale  of  his  wheat 
Beyond  that,  this  effect  cannot  be  experienced,  so  long  as  our 
wheat  and  flour  market  is  an  exporting  market.  If  the  policy 
could  be  carried  so  far  as  to  force  a  suflicient  portion  of  our 
labor  into  manufactures  to  consume  all  our  flour,  and  leave  no 
surplus  for  exportation,  then  might  the  wheat  of  our  farmer  come 
within  the  reach  of  protection;  because  then  a  prohibitory 
duty  upon  foreign  wheat  would  give  him  the  monopoly  of  our 
markets,  and  enable  him  to  control  the  price  in  them.    Until  that 
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state  of  things  could  be  produced,  our  wheat  and  flour  could  not 
be  benefited  by  an  impost  duty.  So  long  as  we  were  exporters, 
and  foreign  markets  were  our  markets  for  these  articles,  the  price 
of  the  wheat  of  our  fanner  could  not  be  benefited  by  our  duty. 
The  increased  home  demand  would  benefit  him  so  far  as  it  should 
affect  the  price  of  his  wheat  in  the  export  market  —  no  fai*ther  ; 
and  beyond  that  he  could  derive  no  benefit,  while  our  country 
should  export  wheat. 

"Did  any  Senator  hope  to  see  the  time  when  this  country 
would  not  export  bread-stuffs  ?  He  did  not  hope  to  see  that  time. 
He  thought  the  masses  of  the  people  of  this  country  would  find 
speedy  cause  to  regret  such  a  period,  if  it  should  ever  occur. 
They  would  be  likely  to  find  that  a  monopoly  of  bread  was  any- 
thing but  a  protection  to  their  comforts. 

"The  articles  of  beef,  pook,  butter  and  cheese,  agricultural 
productions  of  the  north  and  west,  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
this  policy  with  wheat  and  flour.  They  are  great  staples  of  these 
sections  of  the  Union,  and  they  are  all  articles  of  export.  Their 
market  is  the  market  of  the  world,  and  the  prices  they  command 
are  measured  by  the  wants  of  the  world,  not  merely  of  our  Union. 
Import  duties  upon  all  these  articles  are  dead  letters  upon  the 
statute  book,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  our  farmers  are  concerned. 
They  afford  no  revenue  to  the  public  treasury  to  lighten  his  taxes, 
and  ^dd  nothing  to  the  price  of  his  products.  He  spoke  com- 
paratively. There  were  imports  under  all  these  heads,  but  not 
of  that  character  which  conflicted  with  the  farmer's  market. 
Delicacies,  luxuiies,  bearing  these  general  names,  were  imported 
in  very  small  quantities,  for  the  uses  of  those  who  regarded  their 
appetites  more  than  their  pockets.  Take  the  article  of  cheese  as 
an  example.  The  value  of  the  importations,  for  the  three  quarters 
of  1843,  was  $3,850,  the  quantity  being  30,033  pounds.  This 
showed  a  foreign  cost  of  more  than  twelve  and  one-half  cents  per 
pouujdy  and  the  duty  was  nine  cents  per  pound,  bringing  the  arti- 
cle, to  the  consumer,  up  to  a  price  probably  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  cents  per  pound,  while  the  market  cheese  of  this  country 
commanded  about  five  cents  per  pound  in  our  largest  commercial 
markets.  So  with  wheat.  Choice  seed  wheat  was  occasionally 
imported,  which  gave  the  article  a  place  upon  the  list  of  imports, 
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while  the  quantity  brought  into  the  country  did  not,  in  the  least, 
affect  the  market-price  of  the  wheat  of  our  farmer.  So  with  the 
other  articles  named. 

^'The  manufactories  were  spoken  of  as  furnishing  valuable 
markets  to  the  farmer  for  these  articles  of  his  produce.  Where 
did  the  manufacturers  purchase  their  supplies?  In  the  great 
commercial  markets,  where  they  sell  their  manufactured  goods. 
By  what  price  did  they  purchase  ?  By  the  same  which  others 
paid  in  the  same  markets.  New  York  and  Boston  are  the  great 
exporting  markets  for  the  flour  of  this  country.  Did  any  one 
ever  think  of  going  to  Lowell,  the  largest  manufacturing  village 
in  the  country,  to  learn  the  market-price  of  flour  ?  Certainly  not; 
but  the  manufacturer  of  Lowell  goes  to  the  Boston  or  New  York 
market,  both  to  learn  that  fact  and  to  purchase  the  flour  for  the 
consumption  of  his  factory ;  and  when  there,  he  purchases  for 
the  same  price  which  the  merchant  pays,  who  purchases  to  export 
to  England,  France,  ISouth  America  or  any  other  foreign  market. 
The  farmer  gets  no  more  from  the  manufacturer  than  from  the 
exporting  merchant.  So  with  all  other  like  articles  of  supply  for 
the  manufacturing  establishments. 

'*  It  was  undoubtedly  time  that  these  establishments  opened  a 
limited  retail  trade  to  the  farmers  in  their  immediate  vicinage, 
for  fresh  provisions  and  temporary  supplies,  which  was  both  con- 
venient and  lucrative ;  but  this  was  a  benefit  too  narrowly  cir- 
cumscribed to  be  taken  into  the  account,  when  discussing  the  great 
and  general  interest  of  agriculture  throughout  this  wide  country. 

"  Cotton,  rice  and  tobacco  were  gi-eat  agricultural  staples  of 
the  southern  and  south-western  States,  which  were  also  compelled 
to  seek  foreign  markets,  and  were  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of 
protection  from  import  duties.  Of  these  articles,  the  cotton  was 
by  far  the  most  important,  as  it  was  much  the  most  important 
article  of  export  from  our  country.  He  believed  the  estimates 
were  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  ordinary  annual  crop  was  con- 
sumed at  home;  the  remaining  three-fourths  being,  of  course, 
compelled  to  seek  a  foreign  market.  What  proportions  of  the 
tobacco  and  rice  found  a  home  market,  and  what  proportions  were 
exported,  he  was  unable  to  say.  It  was  enough  that  the  interests 
of  all  these  branches  of  agriculture  were  in  much  better  and  abler 
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bands  than  his  here;  and  in  those  hands  he  should  cheerfnlly 
leave  them. 

'^  Not  to  go  fnrther  in  this  examination  of  agricultnral  prodac- 
tionSy  here  were  eleven  principal  articles,  three  only  of  which 
conld  be  materially  and  practically  benefited  by  protecting 
dnties;  and  it  was  for  the  wisdom  and  the  justice  of  Congress  to 
decide  how  far  the  great  public  and  private  interests  of  all  would 
be  consulted  by  taxing  the  eight,  for  the  benefit  of  the  three, 
beyond  that  degree  of  taxation  which  a  supply  of  the  public  ti*ea- 
sury  should  demand,  and  the  proper  rates  of  duties  for  raising 
revenues  should  warrant. 

'^  If  such  wei-e  the  relative  advantages  and  burdens,  flowing  to 
the  manufacturing,  commercial  and  agricultural  interests,  from 
the  prohibitory  system  of  duties,  what  were  the  relative  claims 
of  these  several  interests  to  the  favors  and  bounties  of  the  gov- 
ernment, growing  out  of  the  actual  profits  of  capital  now  invested 
in  them  respectively  ?  Upon  this  point  he  pretended  to  no  extent 
or  accuracy  of  information ;  and  his  object  was  to  throw  out  the 
crude  impressions  he  had  imbibed  —  rather  to  elicit  information 
from  others,  than  under  any  expectation  of  communicating  infor- 
mation himself. 

"In  agriculture  the  great  mass  of  the  capital  of  the  country  .is 
employed;  and  what  does  it  yield,  in  net  annual  proceeds?  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McDuffie]  had  said  he  did 
not  believe  the  net  profits  of  the  planters  of  his  State  exceeded, 
upon  the  average,  five  per  cent  upon  the  capital  invested.  He 
was  surprised,  at  the  time,  to  hear  the  gentleman  make  so  high 
an  estimate.  He  had  reflected  much  upon  the  subject,  and  taken 
some  pains  to  make  inquiries  fi*om  others,  and  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  net  profits  of  the  capital  invested,  upon  a  fair  appraised 
value  of  the  property  in  the  market,  in  any  agricultural  county 
in  his  State,  taking  an  average  of  years,  would  exceed  three  per 
cent,  and  he  should  not  feel  surprised  to  know  that  it  did  not 
exceed  two  per  cent.  He  knew  that  the  moderate  but  independ- 
ent farmers  of  his  section  of  the  Union,  worth  from  $3,000  to 
$8,000  and  ^10,000,  as  industrious  and  frugal  as  any  class  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country  were,  or  could  be,  who  could  pay  off  their 
expenses  and  lay  up  from  $100  to  $300,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
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not  counting  the  labor  of  themselves  and  their  families  upon  the 
one  side,  or  their  living  upon  the  other,  considered  themselves 
as  doing  well.  The  investments  of  capital  were  more  secure  in 
this  branch  of  industry,  and  to  that  extent  should  yield  less 
returns.  He  did  not  doubt  that  many  would  think  him  wild  in 
the  judgment  he  had  pronounced,  and  perhaps  he  was;  but  if 
gentlemen  would  institute  careful  inquiries,  he  had  no  doubt  they 
would  be  surprised  at  the  very  moderate  profits  derived  from  the 
capital  employed  in  agriculture,  as  a  general  average  for  the 
country. 

'^  In  commerce  the  case  was  very  different.  Here  the  hazards 
were  extreme,  and  success  usually  brought  extreme  profits.  There 
appeared  to  be  an  attraction  in  this  pursuit,  growing  out  of  the 
very  hazards  which  surrounded  it.  Vast  fortunes  were  some- 
times suddenly  accumulated,  and,  like  the  lotteries,  men  were 
prone  to  look  at  the  prizes,  not  at  the  blanks,  which  were  drawn. 
Still,  he  very  mtich  doubted  whether,  as  a  whole,  the  net  profits 
of  the  capital  invested  were  not  less  in  this  than  in  either  of  the 
other  great  divisions  of  business.  He  had  often  thought  that, 
were  any  branch  of  human  industry  presented,  however  lucrative 
the  compensation  promised,  where  the  hazards  to  life  and  health 
were  seen  to  be  as  great  as  are  the  hazards  which  attend  the 
employment  of  capital  in  commerce,  and  where  so  many  wrecks 
could  be  seen  along  its  shore,  no  human  being  would  be  found  to 
engage  in  it.  He  had  heard  calculations  of  the  rate  per  cent  of 
commercial  men  who  fail  in  business,  and  it  was  fearfully  great, 
though  his  memory  would  not  permit  him  to  state,  with  confi- 
dence, what  the  rate  was. 

''How,  then,  was  it  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
branches  of  industry  ?  Here,  more  than  in  the  other  branches,  fore- 
cast and  calculation  can  be  employed.  The  agriculturist  must  take 
the  chances  of  the  seasons,  the  merchant  the  perils  of  the  seas, 
and  both  the  changes  of  the  markets;  while  the  latter  is  the  only 
hazard  of  the  manufacturer  and  mechanic,  whose  employments 
do  not  rest  upon  artificial  and  changing  legislation.  He  could 
speak  from  an  acquaintance,  somewhat  extensive,  as  to  the 
mechanics  of  the  country  as  a  class  of  citizens;  and  where  indus- 
try and  prudence  were  carefully  observed,  no  class  of  men  in  our 
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country  were  more  certain  to  reach  comfortable  independence. 
Among  the  most  useful,  independent  and  respectable  citizens, 
wherever  he  had  enjoyed  a  personal  acquaintance,  he  had  always 
found  the  mechanics,  as  a  class,  holding  a  very  prominent  place. 
Hence,  he  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  pro6ts  of  capital  and 
the  fruits  of  industry,  in  their  employments,  were  as  good  as  in 
any  others  he  had  known,  as  a  general  remark. 

*'*'  With  the  large  manufacturing  establishments  he  had  scarcely 
any  acquaintance.  He  must  speak  of  them,  therefore,  from  report, 
and  he  should  do  so  principally  from  what  had  been  said  of  the 
profits  of  their  capital,  in  the  course  of  this  debate.  And  what 
had  been  said  upon  this  point  ?  Their  dividends  had  been  spoken 
of  as  ranging  from  six,  seven,  fouiteen  and  twenty  per  cent,  up 
to  thirty  and  forty  per  cent,  per  annum.  These  latter  rates,  he 
was  compelled  to  suppose,  must  be  somewhat  exaggerated.  He 
had,  however,  been  informed,  from  sources  upon  which  he  placed 
strong  reliance,  that  some  of  the  establishments  engaged  both  in 
the  cotton  and  the  woolen  manufacture  were  able  to  divide  to  their 
stockholders  seven  per  cent  upon  their  capital  stock,  half-yearly, 
and  to  accumulate  a  surplus  amply  sufficient  to  cover  all  contin- 
gent losses.  This  was  too  much  for  interests  sustained  by  the 
univeraal  taxation  of  all  other  branches  of  industiy.  If  this  was 
so,  it  proved  conclusively,  to  his  mind,  that  the  present  prohibi- 
tory duties  should  be  modified,  and  fair  revenue  duties  substi- 
tuted, that  a  healthful  competition  might  moderate  these  profits, 
by  a  reduction  of  the  prices  of  the  manufactured  articles  to  the 
consumers.  This  was  far  beyond  the  profits  of  capital  in  other 
branches  of  industry,  and  too  much  to  be  sustained  by  burdens 
imposed  upon  them.  [Here  Mr.  Wright  gave  way  to  a  motion 
that  the  Senate  adjourn.] 

"Tuesday,  April  23,  1844. 

^^  Mr.  Wright  said,  when  addressing  the  Senate  upon  a  former 
day,  he  had  closed  what  he  had  proposed  to  say  of  the  influence 
of  prohibitory  duties  upon  capital,  and  the  three  great  divisions 
of  industry  in  which  capital  is  employed.  He  did  not  propose 
now  to  recapitulate  at  all,  but  to  complete  the  task  he  had  assigned 
to  himself  with  as  little  further  consumption  of  the  time  of  the 
Senate  as  possible. 
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^^  It  remained  for  him  to  consider  the  influence  of  the  system 
of  prohibitions  and  prohibitory  duties  upon  labor,  as  a  distinct 
interest;  the  labor  of  those  operatives,  in  all  the  great  depart- 
ments of  industry,  which  is  compensated  by  stipulated  wages, 
and  has  no  other  or  further  interest  in  the  capital  which  employs 
it,  or  in  the  profits  or  losses  arising  from  the  employment  of  that 
capital. 

'^  This  division  of  the  subject  and  the  careful  consideration  of 
this  head,  was  rendered  more  appropriate  and  important  because 
the  advocates  of  the  system  of  high  and  prohibitory  duties  place 
its  defense  and  justification  mainly  —  nay,  he  might  say  almost 
exclusively  —  upon  the  ground  of  protection  to  this  labor.  To 
give  it  more  constant  and  more  profitable  employment  was  their 
great  avowed  object;  and  some  of  the  most  earnest  of  those 
advocates,  in  this  debate,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that,  if  this 
ground  could  not  be  sustained,  the  system  itself  could  not  be 
defended  and  justified. 

'^  This  avowed  object  was  a  worthy  one.  No  great  interest  in 
any  country  more  justly  demanded  or  deserved  the  watchful 
regard  of  legislators  than  this  labor,  and  no  member  of  this 
body  felt  more  earnestly  anxious  than  he  did  to  shape  all  oar 
legislation  so  as  to  bring  the  fewest  burdens  upon,  and  the  gi*eatest 
benefits  to  it.  Under  the  influence  of  this  disposition,  he  should 
enter  upon  the  examination  of  what  he  thought  were,  and  mast 
be,  the  influences  of  such  a  policy  upon  this  description  of  labor 
in  our  country. 

''One  position  could  not  fail  to  be  admitted.  If  the  high 
duties  raise  the  price  of  the  necessaiies  of  life  to  our  laborer,  the 
cost  of  his  food,  his  clothing  and  his  comforts,  to  that  extent 
they  are  a  tax  upon  him,  and  lay  him  under  the  necessity  of 
having  more  constant  employment,  or  higher  wages,  or  both,  to 
meet  the  increased  expenses  of  his  living.  And  this  consequence 
must  attach  to  him  in  whichever  of  the  great  branches  of  industry 
he  may  be  employed.  The  tax  he  must  pay  upon  these  neces- 
saries must  be  equal,  whether  he  be  engaged  in  manufactures, 
commerce  or  agriculture. 

''  While  the  high  duties  remain,  and  are  effective  to  raise  the 
price  and  extend  the  market  for  manufactured   articles,  those 
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engaged  in  the  manufactnring  branches  of  industry  may  be  able 
to  employ  more  labor,  and  to  pay  better  prices,  in  consequence 
of  the  dnties;  but  it  has  been  already  shown  that  duties  imposed 
for  protection,  and  not  for  revenue,  never  have  been  and  never 
can  be  sustained  at  a  stable  point;  that,  as  soon  as  they  shall 
have  the  effect  to  give  artificial  values  to  the  protected  articles, 
the  burden  of  the  tax  will  be  felt  by  all  other  interests,  the  dis- 
proportionate profits  to  the  protected  interests  will  be  seen, 
discontents  will  be  engendered,  and  the  duties  will  be  reduced. 
This  will  suspend  employment  at  the  high  rates  of  wages,  and 
the  laborer  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment. 

"Again:  if  too  prohibitory,  commerce  will  be  destroyed,  the 
collection  of  revenue  defeated,  and  a  reduction  of  the  duties 
back  to  the  revenue  point  will  become  compulsory.  This  will 
have  the  same  effect  to  render  the  employment  of  the  laborer 
inconstant  and  fitful,  as  well  as  to  unsettle  the  rate  of  his  wages. 
And  if  these  two  almost  unavoidable  consequences  do  not  follow, 
the  increased  profits,  arising  from  the  artificial  values  given  to 
the  products,  will  produce  domestic  competition,  break  down  the 
monopoly,  reduce  the  business  to  the  level  of  other  pursuits,  and 
thus  destroy  the  effect  of  the  duties  upon  the  wages  of  labor. 
Li  either  of  these  events,  the  induence  upon  the  wages  of  the 
laborer  must  be  temporary,  and  the  consequence  of  the  tempo- 
rary increase  of  his  compensation  must  be  inconstant  employ- 
ment, at  any  rate  of  compensation. 

"  In  this  aspect  of  the  case  it  is  important  to  examine  the 
nature  of  the  connection  between  this  labor  and  the  capital  which 
employs  it,  in  the  manufacturing  branches.  And  it  should  be 
premised  that,  in  any  state  of  duties,  any  advance  in  the  rates 
of  wages  will  only  be  a  consequence  of  an  advance  in  the  products 
of  that  labor,  and,  so  far  from  keeping  pace  with  the  latter,  be 
the  enhancement  of  the  value  of  the  products  what  it  may,  the 
only  increase  in  the  compensation  to  labor  will  be  what  is  required 
to  command  the  requisite  amount  of  it  from  the  other  great 
branches  of  industry.  If  the  goods  of  the  manufacturer  should 
be  doubled  in  value,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  would  double 
the  wages  of  the  labor  he  employs.  That  would  depend  upon 
the  rates  of  wages  which  his  agricultural  and  commercial  neigh- 
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bors  were  able  to  pay,  and  the  rate  of  wages  he  would  establish 
would  only  be  such  as  to  take  from  them  the  labor  he  should 
require.  An  advance  of  five  per  cent  would  effect  this  object, 
and  he  certainly  would  not  go  beyond  its  accomplishment.  This 
principle  is  not  only  true  when  applied  to  labor  employed  in 
manufacturing,  but  is  equally  applicable  to  the  wages  of  labor  in 
all  the  pursuits  of  industry.  No  capitalist,  whatever  may  be  his 
employment,  pays  more  for  labor  than  will  command  such  as  he 
requires,  be  the  profits  of  his  business  what  they  may.  If  the 
wheat  of  the  farmer,  or  his  wool,  or  his  beef,  double  in  value,  he 
does  not,  in  consequence,  double  the  wages  of  his  laborers.  If 
the  adventure  of  the  merchant  double  his  capital  invested,  he 
does  not,  in  consequence,  double  the  wages  of  his  sailors  and 
cartmen.  A  permanent  advance  in  products  generally  usually 
draws  after  it  an  advance  in  the  wages  of  labor,  but  always  as  a 
consequence ;  the  labor  is  the  last  to  advance,  and  when  the 
enhancement  of  the  value  of  products  is  extreme,  labor  never 
keeps  pace  with  them.  The  ordinary  wages  of  the  able-bodied 
day  laborers  of  the  north  in  the  hay  and  harvest  season*  is  one 
dollar,  in  money,  or  one  bushel  of  wheat ;  but  let  wheat  advance 
to  $2.50  per  bushel,  as  it  sometimes  does,  and  the  wages  of  the 
laborer  may  be  $1.50,  never  more,  and  more  likely  $1.25.  The 
operation  of  this  rule  is  universal. 

"  Let  the  usual  revulsion  come,  after  one  of  these  periods  of 
high  prices,  as  it  always  must  come,  and  what  is  the  effect 
upon  labor  ?  Employment,  at  any  rate  of  wages,  almost  ceases 
The  farmer  and  the  merchant  curtail  their  operations  within 
the  narrowest  possible  limits;  and  the  manufacturer  closes 
his  factory  and  stops  altogether.  This  compels  the  laborer, 
at  once,  to  work  for  any  rate  of  wages  he  can  get,  when  any 
employment  at  all  is  offered.  Such  are  the  fruits  of  extreme 
fluctuations  upon  labor ;  and  it  had  been  seen  that  fluctuations 
must  be  a  consequence  of  high  and  prohibitoiy  duties,  and  a  con- 
sequent artificial  standard  of  value,  in  any  branch  of  industry. 

^' Again:  the  manufacturer  can  make  his  business  the  sabjeot 
of  very  accurate  estimate  and  calculation  ;  and  hence  he  is  able 
to  establish  the  rates  of  his  laborers'  wages  so  as,  with  a  very 
great  degree  of  certainty,  to  protect  himself  from  loss.     He  is 
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about  to  make  a  certain  quantity  of  a  certain  description  of  goods, 
say  cotton  or  woolen  cloths.  He  can  tell  precisely  what  the 
materials  will  cost  him,  how  long  it  will  take  his  mills  to  work 
them  up,  what  will  be  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  his 
machinery,  what  his  allowance  for  accidents,  what  the  interest 
upon  his  capital,  and,  from  the  prices  current  of  the  day,  what 
the  cloths  will  sell  for  in  the  market.  He  knows,  then,  what  he 
can  afford  to  pay  for  the  labor,  his  only  risk  being  a  change  in 
the  market,  before  his  cloths  can  be  placed  there.  Will  he  exceed 
in  his  rates  of  wages  what  he  thus  ascertains  he  can  afford  to  pay  ? 
Never.  He  will  sooner  close  his  mills,  and  let  his  capital  remain 
idle.  Will  he  pay  for  his  labor  all  which  his  calculation  shows 
him  he  can  afford  to  pay  ?  That  does  not  follow,  if  that  be  more 
than  will  command  from  others  the  labor  he  wants.  Hence,  in 
this  branch  of  industry,  the  laborer  must  work  for  the  ordinary 
rate  of  wages,  be  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer  what  they 
may  ;  while,  if  prices  are  low,  he  must  work  for  what  the  manu- 
facturer can  afford  to  give  without  loss  to  himself,  or  the  factory 
is  closed,  and  he  finds  no  employment  there  at  all.  In  other 
words,  the  profits  upon  his  capital  are  the  whole  object  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  manufactory ;  and  he  will  not  work  it  to  his 
own  loss,  knowing  it  to  be  so.  If,  therefore,  fluctuations  come, 
which  he  can  foresee  —  if  prices  fall  below  a  healthful  line  —  the 
weight  is  thrown  from  himself  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  laborer, 
and  he  must  bear  the  loss  in  a  reduction  of  his  compensation, 
or  he  must  be  thrown  out  of  employment  altogether. 

'*  Another  consideration,  he  supposed,  must  materially  affect 
manufacturing  labor.  He  was  not  personally  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  but  he  supposed  that  labor  was  rendered  more 
dependent  than  labor  in  the  other  branches  of  industry,  because 
the  laborer,  by  long  employment  in  a  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, was,  to  a  great  extent,  unfitted  to  perform  profitable  labor 
in  any  other  calling.  Was  this  not  so  as  to  the  great  body  of 
manufacturing  laborers  V  and  did  not,  therefore,  the  sudden 
closing  of  the  factories,  and  the  entire  arrest  of  their  employ- 
ment, reduce  them  to  peculiar  dependence,  unknown  to  any  other 
classes  of  laborers  in  our  country  ?  Such  were  his  impressions, 
and,  if  they  were  well  founded,  they  would  show  the  great  power 
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which  the  manufactaring  capitalist  must  hold  over  the  employ- 
ment, and,  by  necessary  consequence,  over  the  living,  the  com- 
forts and  the  independence  of  the  manufacturing  laborer.  Was 
it  wise  or  politic,  in  reference  to  the  labor  of  this  country,  to 
endeavor  to  shape  our  laws  so  as  to  force  it  into  these  dependent 
situations,  from  the  more  free,  and  equally  comfortable  and 
respectable  employments  of  agriculture  and  commerce  ?  He 
could  not  think  so. 

''He  had  admitted  that,  while  the  high  duties  should  be  effect- 
ive to  the  manufacturing  interest,  it  could  afford  to  make  a  better 
compensation  to  labor,  although  the  rates  of  compensation,  so 
artificially  improved,  as  well  as  the  entire  labor  under  the  system, 
must  thereby  be  rendered  unstable,  fluctuating,  fltful  and  uncer- 
tain ;  yet  how  would  the  same  system  of  duties  and  prohibitions 
affect  the  commercial  branch  of  our  industry  ?  He  had  before 
attempted,  and  he  believed  successfully,  to  show  that  this  whole 
policy  must  be  a  direct  burden  upon  commerce.  ITpoa  this 
interest  it  was  that  the  tax  was  directly  felt.  Here  the  capital 
must  be  raised  to  pay  the  duties.  Here  the  hazards  of  the 
markets,  at  the  enhanced  prices,  must  be  encountered.  And  can 
this  great  branch  of  industry  make  better  and  higher  compensa- 
tion for  its  labor  under  such  a  system  ?  Palpably  not;  and  yet  its 
labor  is  equally  taxed,  and  equally  demands  increased  compen- 
sation. Suppose  the  duties  are  prohibitory.  To  that  extent 
commerce  is  destroyed,  and  the  call  for  labor  to  carry  on  its 
operations  is  also  destroyed.  Its  whole  operations,  too,  under 
such  a  system,  must  be  unsteady,  uncertain,  changeful  and  fluc- 
tuating; and  so  must  be  its  demand  for  labor,  and  its  ability  to 
compensate  it;  and  yet  its  labor,  under  all  these  disadvantages, 
must  bear  its  full  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  system.  Its  food, 
and  clothing,  and  comforts,  must  bear  the  same  taxation  with 
the  other  branches  of  labor,  and  be  injured  in  the  rate  of  its  com- 
pensation, in  the  steadiness  of  its  employment,  and  in  the  extent 
of  the  demand  upon  which  it  relies.  Need  he  say  more  to  prove 
that  moderate,  reasonable,  stable  revenue  duties  were  infinitely 
more  advantageous  to  the  labor  employed  in  commerce  than  a 
system  of  prohibitions  even  intended  to  protect  labor? 

''How  was  it,  then,  with  the  labor  employed  in  agriculture? 
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The  wool-grower,  while  the  protective  duties  shall  have  the 
effect  to  raise  the  price  of  his  wool,  may  be  able  more  fally  to 
compensate  the  labor  he  is  called  upon  to  employ;  but  what  is  his 
demand  for  labor?  Nothing  like  that  of  the  man  who  tills  the 
soil  and  makes  grain-growing  his  business.  Upon  this  point  he 
spoke  with  some  confidence,  as  he  believed  he  possessed  accurate 
personal  information.  That  portion  of  the  country  in  which  he 
had  resided,  from  infancy  to  manhood,  was  then  a  grain-growing 
and  is  now  a  wool-growing  district.  The  consequence  had  been 
a  vast  change  in  the  hired  labor  employed  by  the  farmers.  Their 
hay-cutting  season  was  now  the.  only  one  in  which  the  demand 
for  labor  was  extensive,  most  of  the  farmers  intending  to  tend 
their  flocks  of  sheep  and  manage  their  limited  tillage  with  small 
additions  to  the  labor  of  their  own  families;  and  the  mass  of  the 
labor  of  their  hay  fields  was  now  performed  by  transient  laborers 
from  the  neighboring  British  province  of  Canada.  The  rate  of 
wages  was  high,  but  the  employment  very  temporary;  and  in 
consequence  that  class  of  native  laborers  which,  when  he  was  a 
boy,  had  depended  upon  employment  from  those  farmers  was  not 
now  found  there.  They  had  gone  west  to  the  grain-growing 
sections. 

"  The  hemp  and  sugar-growers  of  the  south-west  might  require 
the  same  or  even  more  labor,  in  consequence  of  their  protection, 
and  might  also  be  able  to  pay  better  prices,  so  long  as  the  duties 
should  have  the  effect  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  products  in 
the  market.  Of  these  agricultural  employments  he  could  not 
speak  from  personal  acquaintance,  and  he  was,  therefore,  disposed 
to  indulge  the  most  favorable  presumptions  in  regard  to  the  labor 
employed  in  them. 

'^  What  was  the  influence  upon  the  labor  employed  in  tillage, 
in  raising  the  wheat  and  other  grains  of  the  north  and  west,  and 
in  making  the  beef,  pork,  butter  and  cheese  of  those  sections,  and 
in  cultivating  the  cotton,  rice  and  tobacco  of  the  south?  They 
would  require  the  same  labor  in  proportion  to  their  productions. 
Their  labor  is  equally  taxed  with  that  in  the  other  branches;  and 
tbeir  own  clothing  and  other  necessaries  and  comforts,  save  the 
povisions  which  they  produce,  bear  the  same  burdens  with  those 
consumed  by  their  fellow-citizens  in  other  employments.     Will 
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the  system  of  high  and  prohibitory  duties  enable  them  to  pay 
more  for  their  labor  ?  It  has  been  seen  that  their  prodacis  mast 
seek  the  open  markets  of  the  world,  and  that  our  duties  cannot 
affect  their  price.  If  the  duties  shall  be  so  high  as  to  break  up 
or  matenally  interrupt  the  exchanges  of  commerce,  to  that  extent 
their  markets  must  be  injured  and  the  value  of  their  products 
depressed.  How,  then,  can  they  afford  to  pay  higher  wages  for 
labor  under  such  a  system,  than  under  one  of  stable  revenue 
duties,  which  leaves  their  markets  open,  commerce  healthful,  and 
themselves  and  their  labor  but  moderately  taxed,  and  that  to 
supply  the  national  treasury,  which  they  must,  in  some  form, 
contribute  to  supply  ?  They  cannot.  They  cannot  so  well  afford 
to  compensate  labor  for  its  toil;  and  yet  these  employments 
are  the  great  resource  of  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  labor  of  this 
whole  country. 

^^  Entertaining,  most  deeply,  these  impressions  in  relation  to 
the  influences  of  the  prohibitory  system  of  duties  upon  the  labor 
of  this  country,  he  had  expended  a  good  deal  of  time  and  research 
to  infoim  himself  as  to  the  results  of  a  like  policy,  upon  this 
great  and  vital  interest,  in  countries  where  the  system  was  much 
older  and  had  been  much  more  rigidly  enforced,  than  as  yet  with 
us.  One  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  system  had 
appeared  to  him  to  be  to  increase  the  power  of  capital  over  labor, 
by  forcing  it  into  artificial  channels,  and  thus  increasing  its  depend- 
ence; to  increase  the  profits  of  capital  at  the  expense  of  labor, 
and,  finally,  to  give  to  the  former  a  monopoly  to  impoverish  and 
oppress  the  latter. 

"  As  England  is  the  country  to  which  we  are  most  usually  refer- 
red for  lessons  of  wisdom  upon  this  subject,  and  the  British  gov- 
ernment is  the  one  which  claims  and  receives  the  credit  of  having 
most  perfectly  protected  it  domestic  interests,  and  especially  its 
labor,  he  had  referred  to  British  history  to  satisfy  his  inquiries 
upon  this  point.  The  examination  had  been  a  tedious  one,  and 
briefly  and  imperfectly  as  he  intended  to  exhibit  it  to  the  Senate 
he  should  be  compelled  to  be  tedious  in  the  performance  of  that 
task. 

"  And,  firsU  as  to  wool.  The  export  of  wool  from  Great  Britain 
was  prohibited  by  law  from  1660  down  to  1825,  while  the  article 
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was  permitted  to  be  imported  free  of  duty  down  to  the  year  1802. 
Here  the  agricultural  interest  wae  made  subservient  to  the  manu- 
facturing, by  the  strongest  provisions  of  the  law.  The  British 
wool-grower  was  compelled  to  sell  his  wool  in  the  markets  of  his 
own  countiy,  and  all  the  world  were  at  liberty  to  compete  with 
him  there  upon  equal  terms.  In  1802,  a  very  light  revenue  duty 
of  29.  Sd.  sterling  per  cwt.  was  imposed  upon  imported  wool, 
which  was  raised,  in  1813,  to  Qs.  8d.y  and  in  1819  to  56^.,  equal  to 
Qd.  per  pound.  This  high  duty  was  continued  but  for  a  short 
period;  when,  to  favor  the  manufacture,  the  import  duty  was 
brought  back  to  one  faithing  per  pound  upon  wool  costing  Is. 
sterling  per  pound  or  under,  and  one  penny  per  pound  upon  all 
other  wool,  where  it  now  remains. 

^*In  1337,  Parliament  passed  a  law  ^prohibiting  the  wear  of 
any  cloth  made  beyond  sea,  and  interdicting  the  export  of  Eng- 
lish wool.' 

"In  1525,  the  manufacture  of  wool  was  domestic,  and  pretty 
equally  distributed  over  the  kingdom. 

"  In  1533,  a  law  was  passed  reciting  *  that  the  city  of  York  afore 
this  time  had  been  upholden  principally  by  making  and  weaving 
of  coverlets,  and  the  poor  thereof  daily  set  on  work  in  spinning, 
carding,  dyeing,  weaving,  &c.;'  that  the  manufacture,  having 
spread  into  other  parts,  was  'thereby  debased  and  discredited;' 
and  enacting,  as  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  that  henceforth  '  none 
shall  make  coverlets  in  Yorkshire  but  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
York.' 

"At  about  the  same  time  an  act  was  passed  to  restrain  the 
manufacture  in  Worcestershire  to  the  town  of  Worcester  and 
four  other  towns. 

"  Here  was  protection  to  the  woolen  manufacture,  carried  not 
merely  to  the  prohibition  of  all  imports  of  woolen  goods,  and  the 
wear  within  the  realm  of  all  cloths  made  beyond  sea,  but  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  manufacture,  in  certain  branches,  by  any  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  except  in  certain  specified  towns; 
in  other  words,  protection  by  law  against  domestic  as  well  as 
foreign  competition. 

"In  1677,  a  law  was  passed  declaring  upon  its  face  that  it  was 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  woolen  manufacture,  which  required 
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that  all  persons  should  be  baried  in  woolen  shrouds,  and  that  the 
coffins  should  be  lined  with  woolen  cloth,  if  lined  with  cloth  at 
all.  Heavy  penalties  were  imposed  for  any  violation  of  this  act, 
which  went  to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  whose  duty  it  was 
made  to  prosecute  for  the  penalties  when  incurred;  and  he  was 
to  read  the  act  to  his  congregation  on  a  specified  Sabbath  in  each 
year.  This  law  the  historian  says  was  enforced,  and  remained  a 
statute  of  the  realm  for  more  than  130  years. 

"  As  early  as  the  year  1700,  manufactures  of  wool  were  exported 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  amount  of  more  than  £3,000,000  ster- 
ling per  annum.  In  1787,  the  average  exports  were  about 
£3,500,000,  up  to  and  until  after  which  date  all  importations  were 
entirely  prohibited.  In  1819,  importations  were  permitted  at  a 
duty  of  fifty  per  cent;  which  duty  was  subsequently  reduced,  and, 
in  1834,  was  but  fifteen  per  cent  upon  goods  not  made  up,  and 
twenty  per  cent  upon  those  made  up,  or  partly  so. 

'^  In  1835,  the  entire  manufactures  of  wool  in  the  kingdom  were 
valued  at  £21,000,000,  a  little  less  than  one-third  of  which  were 
exported. 

"  This  brief  sketch  would  show  with  what  minuteness  and  rigid 
care  this  interest  had  received  legislative  protection  in  England, 
and  how  readily  and  perfectly  even  the  agricultural  interest  was 
subjected  to  its  advancement;  and  under  that  government,  where 
the  will  of  Parliament  is  the  Constitution  and  the  only  limit  of 
power,  they  were  not  compelled  to  resort  to  prohibitory  duties 
to  reach  such  an  object,  but  prohibitions  in  terms,  as  well  of 
exportations  as  of  impoitations,  were  readily  and  freely  resorted 
to,  when  thought  to  be  more  efiicient. 

"The  duty  upon  bar-iron,  in  1787,  was  £2  16a.  2d,  per  ton,  and 
upon  iron  in  pigs,  twenty-seven  and  a  half  per  cent;  but  iron 
castings  and  manufactures  of  iron  were  prohibited.  At  this 
period,  the  exports  of  iron  were  very  small,  only  some  11,000  or 
12,000  tons  per  year.  In  1819,  the  duty  upon  bar-iron  had  been 
raised  to  £6  10a.,  and  upon  iron  in  pigs  to  17a.  6{^.,  while  the 
importation  of  iron  castings  was  permitted  at  a  duty  of  twenty 
per  cent,  and  wrought-iron  and  the  manufactures  of  iron  at  fifty 
per  cent.  In  1 834,  the  duty  upon  bar-iron  had  been  reduced  to 
£1  10a.,  upon  iron  in  pigs  to  10a.,  upon  castings  to  ten  per  cent, 
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and  upon  wronght-iron  and  the  manufactures  to  twenty  per  cent. 
In  this  year  the  exports  of  iron  were  145,000  tons,  and  in  1838, 
255,317  tons.  The  substitution  of  pit  for  wood  coal,  about  a 
century  ago,  gave  a  wonderful  impetus  to  this  manufacture  in 
Great  Britain,  and  reduced  the  price  of  iron  one-half  in  a  com- 
paratively short  period. 

^'  The  manufacture  of  cottons  to  any  considerable  extent,  in 
Great  Britain,  is  comparatively  of  recent  origin.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  existed  to  some  extent  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  but  down  to  a  period  as  late  as  1773,  cotton  was  only 
used  for  filling  upon  a  linen  warp.  This  manufacture  was  also  at 
first  domestic,  and  very  generally  scattered  over  the  country. 
The  weavers  purchased  their  linen  warp  of  the  Irish,  their  cotton 
wool  in  their  own  markets,  and  from  these  materials  made  their 
cloth  in  their  own  houses,  and  sold  it  where  they  could  find  pur- 
chasers. About  1760,  the  merchants  of  Manchester  commenced 
to  purchase  the  warp  and  cotton,  and  send  agents  into  the  country 
to  hire  the  weavers  to  manufacture  cloth  for  them.  At  this  time 
the  whole  value  of  the  manufacture  in  the  kingdom  was  but 
£200,000  per  annum.  In  1767,  Hargrave  invented  the  spinning 
jenny,  and  soon  after  Arkwright  invented  the  spinning  frame. 
About  1785,  Compton  invented  the  mule  jenny,  and  Gartwright 
the  power  Iooul  After  these  improvements  the  manufacture 
extended  itself  with  unexampled  rapidity,  although  this  has  never 
been  an  interest  so  peculiarly  favored  by  British  legislation  as 
the  woolen  interest.  At  an  early  period  this  branch  of  manufac- 
ture was  directly  discouraged,  and  almost  prohibited  by  law. 
In  1721,  a  law  was  passed  imposing  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  upon 
the  weaver,  and  twenty  pounds  upon  any  person  who  should  sell 
a  piece  of  cotton  calico  within  the  realm.  This  was  to  protect 
the  woolen  and  linen  manufactures ;  and  fifteen  years  after  this 
time,  this  legislation  was  so  modified  that  calicoes  manufactured 
in  Great  Britain  were  permitted  to  be  worn,  *  provided  the  warp 
thereof  was  entirely  of  linen  yarn.' 

"At  this  early  period,  importations  of  cotton  wool  were  per- 
mitted free  of  duty  ;  and,  as  early  as  1787,  the  manufactures 
were  protected  by  an  import  duty  of  from  forty-four  to  fifty  per 
cent.     In  1819,  these  duties  had  been  raised  to  fifty  and  sixty- 
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seven  and  one-half  per  cent ;  and,  in  1834,  they  had  been  reduced 
to  ten  and  twenty  per  cent. 

'^  Nothing  could  exhibit  more  forcibly  the  advance  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  in  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  production  of 
cotton  wool  in  this  country,  than  a  brief  reference  to  our  exports 
of  that  article  to  that  country.  In  1791,  the  first  cotton  wool 
was  imported  into  England  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
quantity  was  189,316  pounds.  In  1792,  the  quantity  was  less, 
being  only  138,328  pounds.  In  1793,  Whitney  invented  the 
cotton  gin,  and,  iii  1 794,  we  sent  to  Great  Britain  1,601,760  pounds 
of  cotton;  in  1795,  6,276,300  pounds;  and  in  1837  (forty-two 
years),  this  export  had  reached  the  enormous  amount  of 
444,211,537  pounds.  Previous  to  1831,  the  import  duty  into 
Great  Britain  did  not  exceed  six  per  cent.  It  was  then  raised  to 
ten  shillings  sterling  per  cwt.,  which  duty  was  found  too  burden- 
some to  the  British  manufacture,  and,  in  1833,  it  was  reduced  to 
2^.  \\d.  per  cwt.  At  about  this  period,  the  estimated  value  per 
annum  of  the  manufactures  of  cotton  in  the  realm  was  £34,000,000 
sterling,  more  than  a  third  beyond  the  value  of  the  manufactures 
of  wool  at  the  same  period.  Of  this  amount  of  manufactures, 
about  one-half  are  annually  exported,  and  find  their  market  out 
of  the  kingdom. 

"  Such  was  a  very  brief  sketch  of  these  three  important  branches 
of  manufacture,  wool,  iron  and  cotton,  in  Great  Britain,  from 
their  infancy  until  they  became  extensive  and  important  export- 
ing interests;  and  it  deserved  remark,  that  that  one  of  the  three 
which  depended  entirely  upon  a  foreign  material,  and  which  had 
been  the  least  favored  by  legislation,  had  become  by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  three,  and  much  the  most  extensive  and 
important  manufacturing  interest  in  the  kingdom.  Another 
remark  should  also  be  made,  and  it  was  that  all  these  interests 
had  long  since  advanced  beyond  the  reach  of  protecting  duties, 
by  becoming  exporting  interests,  and  being  compelled  to  seek  the 
open  markets  of  the  world  for  a  very  large  share  of  their  pro- 
ductions. The  present  import  duties,  being  low  revenue  duties, 
was  conclusive  proof  upon  this  point. 

"  This  brief  history  shows  a  further  fact  connected  with  the 
arguments  urged   in  support  of  the  prohibitory  policy  in  this 
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oonntry.  It  was  that  Great  Britaia  had  reached  that  condition 
which  the  advocates  of  that  system  here  seem  to  suppose  is  so 
very  desirable,  and  woald  be  such  a  source  of  wealth,  happiness 
and  independence  to  this  country  —  the  condition  when  the 
population  of  the  country  require  all  its  produce  of  provisions 
for  their  own  sustenance.  There  the  agriculturalist  has  that 
home  market,  the  exclusive  benefits  of  which  hold  so  conspicuous 
a  place  in  these  arguments. 

^'  What  had  been,  and  what  was  now,  the  influence  upon  the 
labor  of  Great  Britain  of  this  home  monopoly  of  food  ?  This 
was  the  point  he  was  at  present  discussing,  and  it  was  in  refer- 
ence to  the  influence  upon  labor  that  he  now  proposed  to  examine 
the  protective  and  prohibitory  system  of  that  government,  and 
its  general  legislative  policy  in  respect  to  the  agricultural  interest. 
Here,  again,  he  should  be  compelled  to  be  tedious,  but  to  himself 
the  examination  was  not  without  deep  and  exciting  interest.  He 
proposed  to  confine  himself  principally  to  bread-stuffs,  and  mostly 
to  the  article  of  wheat. 

"  He  found  that,  from  the  Conquest  in  the  eleventh  century 
down  to  1430  (nearly  four  hundred  years),  the  exportation  of 
bread-stuffs  from  England  was  entirely  prohibited,  while  he  found 
no  notice  of  any  restraint  upon  importation.  The  declared  policy 
during  this  period  was  to  secure  an  abundance  of  provisions 
and  low  prices.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  system  of  protection 
to  labor  at  the  expense  of  capital. 

''  In  the  year  last  named,  a  law  was  passed  to  permit  the  expor- 
tation of  bread-stuffs  when  the  home  price  should  have  fallen  to 
a  certain  specified  point.  For  wheat  it  was  about  thirty-six  cents 
per  bushel,  and  other  grains  in  proportion.  The  policy  of  this 
legislation  was  to  relieve  agriculture  from  the  depression  of  its 
own  overstocked  markets,  but  under  the  restriction  that  exporta- 
tion must  cease  when  the  domestic  price  should  rise  above  the 
point  named. 

'^  Laws  were  also  passed  to  regulate  and  restrain  the  domestic 
trade  in  bread-stuffs.  These  laws  made  it  highly  penal  for  pur- 
chasers to  buy  up  aiid  engross  the  stocks  of  grain,  and  prohibited 
purchasing  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  sell  in  another. 

''In  1562,  exportation  was  permitted  when  the  domestic  price 
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should  fall  to  about  fifty-four  cents  the  bushel  for  wheat;  and,  in 
1671,  the  permission  was  extended  to  the  price  of  about  $1.07  ; 
but  an  export  duty  of  about  ten  and  three-quaiter  cents  was 
imposed,  to  be  paid  to  the  public  treasury. 

''In  1024,  the  laws  imposing  restraints  upon  the  internal  trade 
in  bread-stuffs  were  materially  modified. 

''  In  1670,  the  point  of  exportation  was  extended  to  the  price 
of  about  $1.47  per  bushel  for  wheat,  the  same  expoi*t  duty  being 
imposed.  The  same  law  prohibited  importations  when  the  home 
price  should  be  at  or  below  the  point  of  exportation,  and  imposed 
an  import  duty  of  twenty-two  and  one-fifth  cents  per  bushel  until 
the  home  price  should  rise  to  $2.22,  when  importations  could 
be  made  free  of  duty. 

''This  appeared  to  be  the  first  law  adapting  the  policy  of 
direct  protection  to  agriculture  by  prohibitions  and  import  duties. 

"  In  1673,  only  three  years  after,  all  the  laws  restraining  the 
internal  trade  in  grain  were  wholly  repealed,  evidently  in  further- 
ance of  the  same  policy  of  removing  the  restrictions  upon  agri- 
culture and  extending  its  privileges. 

"  In  1689,  sixteen  years  later,  the  policy  on  the  subject  of  the 
exportation  of  bread-stuffs  was  precisely  reversed.  The  export 
duty  of  ten  and  three-quarter  cents  per  bushel  was  repealed,  and 
a  bounty  allowed  of  about  fourteen  cents  per  bushel,  to  be  paid 
from  the  public  treasury,  upon  the  exportation  of  wheat,  when 
the  home  price  should  be  at  or  below  $1.33  per  bushel.  This 
swept  away  the  last  remaining  vestige  of  the  legislation  designed 
or  calculated  to  make  bread  plenty  or  cheap  ;  and  adopted  fully 
the  policy  of  legislating,  as  our  system  proposes  to  do,  to  make 
it  scarce  and  dear. 

"From  this  period  until  1773,  almost  a  century,  the  legislation 
fluctuated — at  some  periods  exportation  being  wholly  prohibited, 
and  at  others  the  sums  paid  in  bounties  upon  exportation  being 
very  large.  In  the  single  year  1750  these  bounties  paid  amounted 
to  $1,062,270.  At  the  early  part  of  this  interval,  the  import 
duty  was  increased  to  about  forty-five  and  three-quarter  cents 
per  bushel  upon  wheat,  when  the  home  price  was  at  or  below 
$1.52  per  bushel;  and  half  that  duty  above  that  price  and  below 
$2.80,  when  importations  were  permitted  free.     In  1699,  1703, 
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1704  and  1747,  additions  were  made  to  this  duty,  the  last  law 
fixing  it  at  sixty-three  cents  per  bashel  when  the  domestic  price 
was  at  or  below  $1.25,  and  continuing  very  heavy  duties  until 
that  price  should  rise  to  the  former  limit  of  $2.30. 

'^  In  1773  a  great  change  was  made.  Importations  were  allowed 
at  a  merely  nominal  duty,  when  the  home  price  should  rise  to 
tl.37  per  bushel  for  wheat,  and  exportation  was  entirely  pro- 
hibited when  that  price  should  be  above  $1.22.  This  law  also 
first  allowed  importations  of  wheat  in  bond.  Here  was  an  exten- 
sive  remission  of  the  former  protective  policy  in  favor  of  the 
consumers  of  bread-stuffs,  and  consequently  in  favor  of  labor. 
From  this  time  until  1791  no  material  change  took  place  in  the 
general  policy  of  the  legislation,  though  several  laws  were  passed 
increasing  the  import  duty  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  at  or 
below  the  limit  before  fixed  of  $1.37  per  bushel,  the  last  bringing 
that  duty  up  to  sixty-nine  cents  per  bushel. 

"In  1791,  new  demands  were  made  for  further  protection  to 
the  agricultural  interest.  Deep  fears  were  expressed  that  the 
country  would  be  brought  to  a  dependence  upon  foreign  wheat 
for  its  bread,  unless  greater  encouragement  was  given  to  the 
domestic  wheat-grower.  The  duty  was  then  sixty-nine  cents  per 
bashel,  but  that  duty  ceased  when  the  home  price  should  ri»e 
above  $1.37.  The  consequence  of  this  agitation  was  the  continu- 
ance of  that  4ut;y  until  the  home  price  should  rise  above  $1.43, 
and  the  addition  of  heavy  duties  between  that  price  and  $1.54 
per  busheL 

"  In  this  legislation  was  furnished  the  clearest  evidence  that 
the  consumption  of  bread-stuffs  in  the  kingdom  was  exceeding  its 
fair  natural  production,  and  the  brief  sketch  he  had  given  of  the 
advance  of  the  manufacturing  interests  would  show  that  at  this 
period  it  was  that  the  manufactures  of  woolens,  iron  and  cotton 
were  making  their  most  rapid  extensions,  forced  along  by  very 
high  protecting  duties  or  positive  prohibitions.  The  consequence 
of  this  farther  protection  to  the  grain-growing  interests  was  a 
forced  movement  in  that  direction.  Lands  much  more  suited 
to  grazing  were  taken  in  and  put  to  tillage  under  the  artificial 
encouragement  and  the  necessities  of  the  country  for  bread,  and 
mark  the  first  consequence. 
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*'In  1793,  at  the  expiration  of  but  two  years,  the  boantien 
upon  the  exportation  of  wheat  from  the  realm  were  revived 
The  domestic  markets  had  become  so  soon  overstocked,  and  as 
the  landowners  could  not  sustain  the  consequent  fall  in  the  home 
price,  a  bounty  must  be  paid  to  them,  from  the  public  treasury, 
for  exporting  their  surplus  to  foreign  countnes,  and  selling  it 
there  cheaper  than  they  were  willing  to  sell  it  in  the  markets  of 
their  own  country. 

^'In  1797,  the  Bank  of  England  suspended  specie  payments, 
prices  of  commodities  and  of  bread-stuffs  with  others  rose  greatly, 
and  demands  for  further  protection  to  the  grain-growera  was  the 
speedy  consequence;  and  in  this  year,  and  also  in  1803  and  1804, 
moderate  additions  were  made  to  the  import  duty. 

"A  second  law,  in  1804,  fixed  the  import  duty  at  eighty-six 
and  three-quarter  cents  per  bushel,  when  the  price  should  be  at 
or  below  $1.80,  and  a  moderate  duty  between  that  price  and 
$1.89.  This  act  continued  the  bounties  on  exportation  when  the 
home  price  should  fall  to  $1.35. 

"In  1806,  1806,  1809  and  1813,  laws  were  passed  increasing 
the  import  duty ;  the  last  fixing  it  at  tl.l3  per  bushel,  when  the 
price  in  the  domestic  market  should  be  at  or  below  $1.80. 

"In  1814,  all  restrictions  upon  exportation  were  taken  off,  and 
all  bounties  upon  exportation  repealed. 

"In  1815,  after  a  desperate  struggle  in  the  country  and  in 
Parliament,  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  importations  for 
domestic  consumption,  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  at  or  below 
$2.80  per  bushel,  and  allowing  them,  free  of  duty,  when  the  price 
rose  above  that  point. 

"  Here,  this  branch  of  Bntish  legislation  reached  its  climax, 
and  between  that  time  and  1827,  several  acts  were  passed  per- 
mitting importations  of  bread-stuffs,  for  specified  periods  or  in 
limited  quantities,  or  under  special  ordens  from  the  crown  or  the 
board  of  ti*ade,  at  very  moderate  duties  ;  and  upon  one  occasion 
the  lords  commissioners  of  trade  actually  admitted  the  importa- 
tion of  a  considerable  quantity  of  bread-stuffs,  in  the  face  of  the 
law,  and  subsequently  sought  and  received  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament for  their  act. 

"In  1827,  a  modification  of  this  extreme  protection  took  place. 
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The  import  duty  was  fixed  at  fifty-seven  ceDts  per  bushel  when 
the  price  of  wheat  shoald  be  at  or  below  $1.72;  and  for  every 
fall  from  that  price  of  twenty-two  cents,  forty-four  cents  were 
added  to  the  duty;  and  for  every  rise  in  the  price  of  twenty-two 
cents  above  the  point  fixed  ($1.72),  forty-four  cents  were  to  be 
taken  from  the  duty,  until  wheat  should  come  to  be  about  two 
dollars  per  bushel,  when  the  duty  was  to  be  stationary,  and 
merely  nominal  —  only  equal  to  about  two  and  three-fourths  cents 
per  bushel.  This  act  was  limited  upon  its  face,  and  was  to  expire 
on  the  Ist  of  May,  1828.  This  was  the  first  direct  introduction 
of  the  sliding-scale  of  duties,  which  still  characterizes  the  British 
corn-laws;  and  these  modifications  of  the  law  of  1816  were  pre- 
dicated upon  the  admission  that  the  protection  to  this  interest 
had  been  carried  to  excess  under  that  law. 

''In  1828,  a  general  law  fully  adopting  the  sliding-scale,  so 
called,  gave  again  permanent  regulation  to  these  duties.  The 
point  fixed  for  importations  at  a  merely  nominal  duty  was  a 
domestic  price  a  trifle  above  two  dollars  per  bushel.  For  a  fall 
of  Is.  sterling  below  this  price,  2e.  Sd,  were  added  to  the  duty 
per  quarter  of  eight  bushels;  for  a  fall  of  a  second  shilling  per 
quarter,  four  shillings  more  were  added  to  the  duty ;  and  so  on, 
irregularly  increasing  the  duty  as  the  home  price  of  wheat  should 
fall,  until,  at  the  price  of  $1.85,  the  duty  should  be  fifty-seven 
cents  per  bushel ;  and  from  that  point  the  duty  was  to  increase 
exactly  as  the  price  should  fall. 

''  After  this  period  no  material  change  is  believed  to  have  taken 
place  until  the  now  existing  law,  which  fixes  the  duty  at  fifty-five 
and  one-half  cents  per  bushel  when  the  price  of  wheat  is  $1.41^,  and 
diminishes  the  duty  exactly,  or  almost  exactly,  as  the  price  rises, 
until  it  reaches  two  dollars,  when  the  duty  becomes  fixed,  and 
merely  nominal  —  Is,  per  quarter  of  eight  bushels. 

"  Such  was  a  brief  and  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  protection 
which  British  legislation  had  given,  first  to  the  consumers,  and 
then  to  the  producers  of  bread-stuffs. 

^  A  mere  glance  at  the  legislation  in  reference  to  a  few  other 
articles  of  provisions  would  close  this  review.  In  1 787,  the  import 
duty  upon  hams  and  bacon  was  $10.43  per  cwt.;  that  duty  in 
1819  had  been  raised  to  $12.43,  and  is  now  just  half  that  amount, 
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$6.21  per  owt.  The  importation  of  salted  beef  and  pork  was 
prohibited  in  1787  and  in  1819,  and  now  the  duty  is  $2.66  per 
cwt.  In  1787,  the  import  duty  upon  butter  was  but  fifty-five  and 
one-half  cents  per  cwt.,  and  in  1819,  and  at  the  present  time,  it 
is  $4.44.  Upon  cheese,  the  duty  in  1787  was  thirty-three  and 
one-third  cents  per  cwt.,  and  in  1819,  and  at  the  present  time,  it 
is  $2.31.  Such  has  been  the  protection  extended  to  these  impor- 
tant agricultural  productions,  which  are  equally  necessary  articles 
of  food. 

''  Such  has  been  the  British  system  of  protection  to  domestic 
interests,  as  the  terms  are  used  in  this  debate — to  great  branches 
of  manufacture,  and  to  the  great  and  leading  interests  of  agricul- 
ture —  and  what  have  been  the  fruits  to  the  British  population, 
to  the  British  masses,  to  British  labor  ?  —  for  this  last  was  his 
present  poibt  of  inquiry. 

"  Need  he  refer  to  the  present  condition  of  the  laboring  masses 
of  Great  Britain  to  answer  this  question?  Were  authorities 
required  to  establish  and  illustrate  the  condition  of  that  portion 
of  the  British  population?  He  should  not  attempt  to  adduce 
them.  The  very  argument  upon  which  the  present  tariff  law  was 
sustained,  and  its  policy  justified,  by  its  most  intelligent  as  well 
as  most  distinguished  advocates  here,  admitted  all  he  wished  to 
infer  as  the  fruits  of  the  British  system.  What  was  that  argu- 
ment ?  That  our  manufactures,  our  agriculture,  our  every  inter- 
est, required  to  be  protected  against '  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe ;' 
and  of  what  country  in  Europe  so  much  as  Great  Britain  ?  What 
other  country  held  such  stern  competition  with  us  in  almost  all 
our  manufacturing  interests,  and  especially  in  wool,  iron  and 
cotton  ?  Not  one,  and  not  all  the  countries  of  Europe  combined. 
Protection,  then,  was  demanded,  most  emphatically,  against  the 
pauper  labor  of  England,  of  Great  Britain.  And  hence  his  argu- 
ment, drawn  from  the  practical  workings  of  the  British  system, 
could  not  be  inapplicable  or  inappropriate. 

^^  Again,  he  would  repeat,  he  was  examining  the  influence  of 
this  prohibitory  and  monopolizing  system  upon  labor,  upon  the 
condition  and  comforts  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  upon  the 
wages  of  labor. 

"  What,  then,  was  the  present  condition  of  the  day  laborer  in 
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Great  Britain?  What  in  England  itself?  That  of  poverty, 
want  and  hunger.  Poverty  in  his  dwelling,  in  hia  clothing,  in 
his  food.  He  remembered  to  have  seen,  within  one  or  two  years, 
extracts  from  some  public  document,  he  believed  some  examina- 
tion before  a  committee  of  Parliament,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  agricultural  laborer  of  England  did  not  consume  as 
mnch  wholesome  bread,  by  about  one-fourth,  as  the  same  discrip- 
tion  of  laborer  in  France,  and  nearly  one-half  less  than  the  same 
laborer  in  this  country ;  that  he  did  not  have,  on  the  average,  to 
exceed  one  full  meal  of  butcher's  meat  per  week;  and  that  the 
laborers  in  the  manufactories  were  not  as  well  fed  as  those 
employed  in  agriculture.  The  same  document  stated  that  the 
laborer  in  Ireland  was  scarcely  acquainted  with  the  articles  of 
meat  and  bread,  as  articles  of  his  own  food,  the  potato  being 
almost  his  exclusive  living. 

"  Such  had  been  the  fruits  of  this  system  of  prohibitions  and 
monopoly  of  bread  to  labor  in  Great  Britain,  and  such  was  the 
coodition  to  which  a  rigid  adherence  to  it  for  many  centuries  had 
reduced  the  common  laborer  of  that  country.  It  had  produced 
an  impassable  separation  between  labor  and  capital,  and  an  exam- 
ination of  the  official  documents  upon  which  the  modern  Biitish 
legislation  was  predicated  would  show  that  the  great  inquiry  was, 
how  would  any  proposed  measure  affect  capital;  the  rents  of 
land;  the  revenues  of  the  wealthy  classes;  the  credit  of  the 
stocks  —  not  how  it  would  affect  the  workingman  or  his  com- 
forts. The  tendency  there  had  been  to  benefit  capital  at  the 
expense  of  labor,  until  it  had  made  the  capitalist  an  aristocrat, 
rolling  in  wealth,  holding  the  labor  of  the  country  under  his 
feet,  by  his  monopoly  over  all  the  pursuitB  of  industry,  and  the 
government  of  the  country  and  the  control  of  its  policy  in  his 
hands,  by  the  power  of  the  loans  which  the  profits  of  his  capital 
arising  from  this  legislation  had  enabled  him  to  make  to  it  It 
had  made  the  government  a  proud,  splendid  and  powerful  bank- 
rupt, buried  under  a  mouDtain  of  debt  which  it  never  hoped  to 
pay;  and  it  had  made  the  workingman  a  starving  beggar  —  a 
legalized  pauper. 

"  Could  a  like  policy  and  like  measures  fail  to  produce  like 
results  upon  the  laboring  man  of  this  country  ?    They  had  pro- 
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duced  them  to  an  almost  equal  extent  in  France,  Spain,  Austria, 
and  every  other  country  where  the  monopolizing  policy  had  con- 
trolled the  legislation.  In  Great  Britain  they  had  been  produced 
most  perfectly,  because  there  the  policy  had  been  adopted  most 
extensively  and  pursued  most  rigidly  ;  but  everywhere  the 
marked  effect  had  been  to  separate  capital  and  labor,  and  to 
place  the  latter  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  former;  and  an 
invariable  consequence  had  been  to  increase  the  profits  of  capital, 
and  diminish  the  wages,  the  comfoits  and  the  independence  of 
labor.  Ireland  afforded  the  most  striking  example  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  power  and  oppression  of  capital  over  labor  could 
be  carried.  There,  even  the  landlord  was  a  permanent  absentee, 
not  simply  from  his  estate,  but  from  the  country,  and  everything 
which  would  sell  was  carried  away  to  extinguish  his  rents  and 
swell  his  gains,  while  that  which  would  not,  remained  to  subsist 
an  almost  naked  and  almost  starving  tenantry,  suffering  under 
the  oppressions  of  a  merciless  agent  of  their  absentee  landlord. 

"  He  had  letters,  informing  him  that  persons  were  now  engaged, 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  endeavoring  to  prejudice  the 
minds  of  our  honest  Irish  laborers  against  those  who  seek  to 
modify  the  present  tariff  law,  alleging  that  it  is  done  to  benefit 
British  labor,  at  the  expense  of  the  labor  of  this  country.  Did 
they  hope  to  convince  these  warm-hearted  sons  of  oppression, 
who  had  fled  from  this  system  at  home,  that  it  would  be  a  bless- 
ing to  confer  it  upon  them  here  ?  Are  they  to  be  made  to  believe 
that  the  British  policy,  which  has  brought  the  laborer  in  Great 
Britain  to  absolute  starvation,  is  a  policy  which  is  to  promote 
their  happiness  in  this  country  ?  They  will  pay,  as  cheerfully 
as  any  portion  of  our  population,  such  taxes  as  the  support  of 
the  government  may  require,  but  their  experience  at  home  will 
not  be  likely  to  make  them  easily  believe  that  taxation  will  bring 
them  either  comforts  or  independence. 

"Still,  it  is  said  we  require  protection  against  the  pauper 
labor  of  their  country,  and  of  other  European  countries.  This 
was  not  the  ground  assumed  at  an  earlier  stage  of  this  policy. 
Then  it  was  that  our  manufacturers  required  protection  against 
the  increased  cost  of  the  raw  materials  for  their  manufacture  in 
this  country  over  that  cost  in  the  manufacturing  countries  of 
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Europe.  He  held  in  his  hand  the  miimteB  of  tegtimony  taken 
before  the  Committee  on  Afanufacturea  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, during  the  session  of  Congress  of  1 82  7-2  B,  and  pre- 
vious to  the  passage  of  the  tariff  law  of  1828.  The  testimony 
to  which  he  referred  related  to  the  manufactui-e  of  wool ;  and 
every  witness  who  answered  the  interrogatory  agreed  in  stating 
that  wool  oould  be  manufactured  as  cheap  in  this  country  as 
in  England,  the  manufacturer  here  having  the  wool  and  other 
materials  at  the  same  price. 

"Mr.  Weight  hei-e  read  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses, 
among  which  were  the  following : 

"  Col.  James  Shepherd,  of  Northampton,  Massachnsette,  witp 
ness,  was  asked  the  following  question,  and  gave  the  following 
answer : 

"'  Q.  Of  an  equal  qnality  of  wool,  at  present  prices,  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  can  the  English  manufacturer  make  a 
cheaper  fabric  than  can  be  made  in  the  United  States  ?  If  so, 
how  much  cheaper  ? 

'"A.  The  difference  in  the  price  of  the  fabric  wonid  be  the 
difference  of  the  price  of  the  wool,  in  ray  opinion,  as  I  think  we 
can  manufacture  it  as  cheap  aa  they  can.' 

"  Mr.  W.  read  the  testimony  of  Abraham  Mailand,  of  Andover, 
Massaehusetts  ;  William  W.  Young,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware  ; 
James  Wolcott,  Jr.,  of  Soutbbridge,  Massachusetts  ;  and  Joshua 
Clapp,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  to  the  same  purport. 

"  He  then  read  the  testimony  of  Joshua  W.  Pierce,  of  Somei-s- 
worth.  New  Hampshire,  as  follows: 

" '  Q.  Without  reference  to  the  price  of  wool,  can  the  fabric  be 
manufactured  as  cheap  in  the  United  States  as  in  England  ? 

*"A.  I  think  it  can.  All  my  information  brings  me  to  this 
conclusion  ;  and  one  reason  I  would  assign  is,  that  we  substitute 
a  mnoh  larger  share  of  the  labor  of  females  than  they  do  in 
England,  in  the  woolen  manufacture.' 

"He  also  read  the  testimony  of  Elenterre  Irene  Duponl,  of 
New  Castle  county,  Delaware,  aa  follows  : 

"  '  Q.  Without  reference  to  the  difference  in  the  price  of  wool, 
can  the  fabric  be  manufactared  as  cheap  in  the  United  States  as 
in  England  ? 
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** '  A.  The  woolen  maDufaotory  is  not  fairly  established  in  this 
oountry,  but  I  know  no  reason  why  we  cannot  manufacture  as 
well  and  as  cheap  as  they  can  in  England,  except  the  difference 
in  the  price  of  labor,  for  which,  in  my  opinion,  we  are  fully  com- 
pensated  by  other  advantages.  Our  difficulties  are  not  tbe  cost  of 
manufacturing,  but  the  great  fluctuations  in  our  home  market, 
caused  by  the  excessive  and  irregular  foreign  importations.  The 
high  prices  we  pay  for  labor  are,  in  my  opinion,  beneficial  to  the 
American  manufacturer,  as  for  those  wages  he  gets  a  much  better 
selection  of  hands,  and  those  capable  of  and  willing  to  perform 
a  much  greater  amount  of  labor  in  a  given  time.  The  American 
manufacturer,  also,  uses  a  larger  share  of  labor-saving  machinery 
than  is  used  in  the  English  manufactories,  which  very  much 
diminishes  the  effect  of  the  higher  rate  of  wages  upon  the  actual 
cost  of  our  goods.' 

'^  Here  was  the  sworn  testimony  of  practical  manufacturers  in 
1828.  They  did  not,  then,  suppose  that  they  required  protection 
against  the  'pauper  labor'  of  England.  Whether  time  had 
changed  their  interests,  in  this  respect,  he  was  unable  to  say. 
He  did  not  suppose  it  had  materially,  as  he  was  not  aware  that 
the  wages  of  labor  had  risen  in  this  country,  or  fallen  in  England, 
so  as  to  widen  the  disparity  between  the  two  countries,  very 
essentially,  since  1828. 

"  Whether  these  witnesses  were,  at  the  time,  laboring  under  a 
mistake  in  judgment  upon  this  point  was  another  question,  which 
he  was  not  able  to  decide.  He  would  confess  that  he  had  some 
doubts,  when  the  testimony  was  given  ;  and  yet  it  satisfied  him 
that  the  disparity,  if  any,  must  be  much  less  than  seemed  to  be 
generally  supposed. 

'^  Another  remark  was  suggested  here,  from  the  answer  of  the 
last  witness.  Our  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures  must  now 
certainly  be  fully  and  firmly  established;  and  he  supposed 
the  skill  possessed  in  these  branches  must  be  as  perfect,  as  to  the 
qualities  and  kinds  of  goods  manufactured,  as  that  possessed  by 
manufacturers  elne where.  In  1828,  this  was  one  of  the  principal 
grounds  upon  which  protection  was  sought.  It  was  contended 
that  our  manufacturers  wanted  time  to  establish  their  business, 
and  acquire  the  skill  necessary  to  compete  with  foreign  establiah- 
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ments.  Had  safficieDt  time  to  acccompliBh  tbese  objects  been 
allowed,  that  dow  the  ground  was  changed  npoo  which  continued 
protection,  beyond  that  which  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
would  afford,  was  still  demanded  ?  He  supposed  that  must  be 
80,  and  hence  it  waa  neceesary  to  examine  this  new  ground,  and 
most  especially  as  to  its  influence  upon  labor. 

"  If  we  are  to  adopt  the  prohibitory  system  to  protect  our 
mannfactaring  interests  against  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe, 
when  is  the  ground  for  that  protection  to  cease  P  Certiunly  not 
UQtil  one  of  two  events  can  be  brought  about.  It  must  continue 
either  until  pauper  labor  shall  cease  to  exist  in  Europe,  or  until 
the  system  shall  produce  pauper  labor  here,  which  can  compete, 
upon  equal  terms,  with  the  pauper  labor  of  other  manufacturing 
i-ountries.  Who  ever  expects  to  see  the  time  when  there  will  not 
be  pauper  labor  in  England,  and  the  other  European  countries  ? 
Certainly  no  one,  while  the  present  institutions  and  systems  and 
policy  of  those  governments  continue.  The  first  event,  therefore, 
is  not  to  take  place,  and  thus  relieve  our  manufacturers  from  their 
demands  for  protection  against  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe, 

"  How  is  it  as  to  the  second  of  these  events?  Will  the  pro- 
hibitory system,  fully  introduced  and  rigidly  adhered  to,  reduce 
the  labor  of  this  country  to  a  similar  state  of  pauperism,  and 
therefore  of  equal  competition  with  the  labor  of  Europe?  It 
had  been  seen  that  such  had  been  one  of  its  fruits,  in  every 
country  where  it  had  been  rigidly  enforced.  Suppose  the  system 
to  be  carried  to  the  British  extent  in  this  country,  and  that  a 
BufGciept  portion  of  our  population  be  induced  by  it  to  resort  to 
manufacturing  and  the  mechanic  arts  to  consume  all  our  agri- 
oultural  productions ;  can  that  portion  of  the  popnlation  which 
continues  in  agricultural  pursuits  consume  all  the  manufactured 
products  of  the  portion  engaged  in  that  branch  ?  Certainly  not 
the  one-half  of  them.  As  one  man  employed  in  agriculture  can 
feed  several  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  so  one  man  employed  in 
manufactures  can  clothe  several  engaged  in  agriculture.  What, 
then,  is  to  become  of  the  surplus  of  manufactures  ?  Now,  there 
is  a  surplus  of  agricultural  productions,  and  that  surplus  is  and 
mast  be  exported,  and  hence  those  productions  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  protection  from  our   duties.     So  must  the  surplus  of 
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manafaotures,  in  the  assumed  case,  be  ezpoited ;  and  then  will 
manufactures  be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  protection,  while  the 
agricultural  productions,  being  all  consumed  at  home,  will  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  protection  from  our  duties. 

^'Such  is  precisely  the  present  condition  of  Great  Britain,  and 
her  agricultural  interests  prove  as  ready  to  demand  her  legislative 
protection,  and  a  monopoly  of  her  home  markets,  as  did  her 
manufacturing  interests,  in  their  infancy,  while  the  latter  have 
passed  beyond  the  reach  of  benefit  from  the  policy,  by  having 
become  her  exporting  interests. 

"Suppose  this  revolution  accomplished  in  our  country,  and 
that  all  our  agricultural  products  are  consumed  at  home,  and  all 
our  exports  are  made  to  consist  of  our  manufactured  products, 
how  would  then  be  our  manufacturing  labor?  It  would  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  protecting  duties,  because  its  products  would 
have  to  be  sold  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world,  and  to  meet 
the  competition  of  the  world,  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe  and  all. 
No  import  duties  of  ours  can  enhance  the  value  of  their  pro- 
ducts, or  give  to  them  the  monopoly  of  a  market.  They  must 
meet  competition,  as  the  great  mass  of  our  agricultural  produc- 
tions now  do,  wherever  a  market  can  be  found.  Then,  however, 
our  agriculture,  like  that  of  England  at  the  present  time,  will 
claim  the  protection  within  its  reach,  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  markets  of  its  own  country.  It  will  command  and  secure 
that  protection,  for  it  is,  and  will  be,  the  commanding  interest 
It  will  here,  as  in  other  countries,  draw  the  capital  of  the  nation 
to  itself,  for  the  security  of  investment,  when  the  control  of  the 
national  policy  shall  enable  that  capital,  thus  invested,  to  dictate 
its  own  profits. 

"  When  such  a  state  of  things  shall  have  been  produced  by  a 
prohibitory  policy  on  the  part  of  this  government,  what  will 
measure  the  compensation  to  labor?  and  what,  especially,  to 
manufacturing  labor  ?  The  manufacturer  can  make  his  calcula- 
tion as  well  then  as  now.  He  can  tell  the  cost  of  his  materials, 
the  interest  upon  his  capital  invested,  the  wear  and  tear  of  his 
machinery,  and  the  promise  of  his  market,  as  well  under  such  a 
system  as  under  the  present ;  and,  consequently,  he  will  know  as 
certainly  what  he  can   afford  to  pay  for  labor,  and  when  bis 
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intereBtfl  will  be  better  served  by  closing  his  factory  than  by 
employing  laborers  to  run  it.  What  will  he  do?  Will  he  not 
pay  each  rates  of  wages  for  labor  as  he  can  afford  to  pay,  or 
employ  do  laborera  at  all  ?  Most  certainly  he  will.  What  will 
be  his  movable  item  of  coet  in  deciding  the  question  whether 
be  shall  work  his  mills  or  suffer  them  to  remain  idle  ?  Most 
certainly  the  wages  of  his  labor.  He  cannot  control  the  cost  of 
the  materials  of  his  manufacture,  or  the  cost  of  the  provisions 
and  other  necessaries  of  the  laborers  he  is  to  employ  ;  and  be 
will  not  abate  the  profits  upon  bis  capital ;  but  he  can  and  will 
control  the  wages  of  his  labor. 

"If,  then,  panper  labor  in  Europe  meets  bim  id  the  foreign 
market,  he  must  and  will  have  pauper  labor  at  home  to  compete 
with  it,  or  he  will  close  bis  mills  and  employ  no  labor.  And  sup- 
pose he  does  that,  what  is  this  mass  of  unemployed  mauufacturing 
labor  to  do?  Where  is  it  to  resort?  Will  agriculture  take  it 
up?  Certainly  not;  because  that  will  extend  its  productions 
beyond  a  supply  for  the  home  market,  and  destroy  its  monopoly 
and  high  prices,  by  compelling  it  to  export. 

"  This  is  precisely  the  i-esnlt  of  the  experience  of  Great  Britain, 
as  before  shown,  and  of  all  other  countries  which  have  pursued 
the  monopolizing  policy.  The  result  in  all  has  been  dear  bread 
and  cheap  labor;  the  prosperity  of  capital  and  the  subjection  of 
the  masses;  the  triumph  of  the  power  of  money  over  the  moral 
and  physical  power  of  men.  It  must  be  so  in  this  country,  if 
ever  the  time  should  arrive  that  its  manufacturing,  rather  than 
its  agricultural,  becomes  its  exporting  interest.  Then  the  laborer 
would  be  fettered  and  bound  down  to  such  fixed  employment  as 
capital  should  find  it  for  its  interest  to  give,  and  the  wages  of 
labor  must,  as  in  England  now,  be  controlled  by  the  prices  at 
which  the  products  of  manufacture  could  be  sold  abroad.  He 
would  make  a  brief  reference  to  testimony  taken  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  British  Parliament  in 
1842,  to  show  the  workings  of  the  system  upon  the  wages  of 
labor  there.  The  witness  was  a  Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  an  extensive 
mauufaoturer,  at  Wolverhampton,  England.  Speaking  of  the 
duties  upon  the  foreign  iron  used  in  tlieir  manufactories,  and  the 
effect  of  that  duty  upon  the  wages  they  are  able  to  pay  for  labor, 
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he  says,  /  that  difference  must  come  out  of  the  wages  of  labor 
here;  for  we  actually  export  the  goods  that  we  make  of  foreign 
iron;  and  when  we  export  them,  we  must  sell  them  at  the  prioe 
the  foreigner  does.' 

" '  Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  that  burden  compels  you  to  reduce 
the  wages  so  as  to  enable  you  to  compete  with  the  foreigner? 

*'  'A.  It  has  the  effect  of  reducing  them  the  whole  amount  of 
the  duty.' 

"  Again :  speaking  of  duties  upon  articles  of  provisionsi  the 
witness  says :  ^Undoubtedly  all  the  duties  put  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  food  of  all  descriptions — on  coffee,  sugar,  corn,  and 
everything  of  that  sort  —  are  a  direct  disadvantage  to  the  labor- 
ing man  of  England ;  because  it  is  evident  that  the  manufacturer 
must  sell  his  goods  at  the  price  at  which  the  foreigner  sells  his ; 
and,  in  order  to  do  that,  he  must  reduce  his  wages  to  the  work- 
men.'   Again : 

^* '  Q.  Do  the  wages  of  the  workmen  at  Wolverhampton  rise 
and  fall  with  the  price  of  food,  and  other  articles  of  necessity  ? 

*'  'A.  No ;  I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  it  operates  The  wages  of 
labor  depend  upon  the  demand  for  the  goods,  not  upon  the  price 
of  the  provisions.  We  witness,  now,  low  wages  and  a  high  price 
of  provisions ;  high  prices  of  bread,  meat  and  groceries.'     Again: 

"  *  Q.  Unless  the  price  of  your  manufactures  was  lower,  how 
would  you  be  better  able  to  meet  the  foreign  manufacturer  than 
you  now  are? 

"  '  A.  We  are  now  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages  to  meet  the  foreign  manufacturers,  because  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material  is  the  same  to  them  and  to  us;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  the  workmen  who  suffer.  If  we  do  not  get  10«.  for  a 
piece  of  goods  in  a  foreign  market,  and  we  are  obliged  to  take 
8«.,  we  must  then  either  cease  to  send  goods  there,  or  fall  back 
upon  the  wages  to  reduce  it  to  8«.' 

"  Here  was  the  sworn  testimony  of  an  intelligent  manufacturer 
of  goods  in  England  for  an  export  market,  and  here  his  exposition 
of  the  influence  upon  the  wages  of  labor,  of  the  condition  he  had 
assumed  when  the  productions  of  agriculture  find  consumers  at 
home  to  their  full  extent,  and  when  the  manufacturing  has  become 
the  exporting  interest. 
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"  He  had  said  he  did  not  wish  to  see  the  time  when  this  conn- 
try  should  cease  to  export  the  bread-stuffs  and  other  articles  of 
food.  Here  were  his  reasons.  This  witness  had  stated  them 
from'  a  practical  experience.  He  did  not  wish  to  see  the  time 
when  our  duties  would  fall  upon  the  hungry  laborer,  because  be 
mast  have  food;  and  this  testimony  showed  that  the  capitalist 
would  not  let  them  fall  upon  him.  If  compelled  to  pay  a  duty 
upon  his  iron,  he  would  deduct  the  amount  from  the  wages  of 
bis  laborer;  and  the  laborer  must  work  for  such  wages  as  he 
could  get,  or  he  could  not  eat  his  highly-taxed  food.  Such  were 
his  views  of  the  unavoidable  final  fruits  of  the  prohibitory  system 
upon  labor  and  the  laboring  man. 

'^  So  much  had  been  said,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  about 
the  present  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  agency  of  the 
present  tariff  law  in  producing  the  prosperous  change,  that  he 
felt  compelled  to  offer  a  remark  or  two  upon  that  subject.  And, 
in  the  first  place,  it  was  his  duty  to  inquire  to  what  extent  the 
country  could  now  be  said  to  be  in  a  prosperous  state.  It  was 
important  to  settle  the  fact,  before  it  would  become  necessary  to 
seek  for  the  cause. 

*^  The  commercial  exhibition,  which  he  had  presented  for  the 
year  1848,  certainly  did  not  furnish  much  ground  for  exultation, 
so  far  as  that  great  interest  was  concerned.  He  was  aware  that 
trade  was  holding  out  a  somewhat  better  promise  for  the  present 
year ;  though  nothing  he  had  yet  seen  indicated  very  abundant 
importations  for  this  year.  He  suspected  that  gentlemen  had 
rather  looked  at  the  duties  collected,  under  the  present  very 
high  rates,  than  at  the  value  of  the  impoitations;  for  they  would 
remember,  if  the  imports  should  rise  up  to  what  had  been 
considered  in  former  years  a  healthful  and  prosperous  state  of 
commerce,  with  the  present  very  limited  free  list,  the  revenue 
collected  must  be  enormous  under  the  present  rates  of  duty. 

**  How  was  it  with  agriculture  ?  Was  that  interest  prosperous  ? 
He  could  speak  within  his  own  limited  acquaintance,  and  not 
beyond  it.  In  the  county  of. his  residence,  the  beef  and  pork  and 
batter  and  cheese  of  the  farmer,  during  the  last  fall,  which  was 
the  season  for  the  sale  of  those  productions,  found  one  of  the 
dullest  markets  which  that  section  of  the  country  had  ever  known. 
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and  at  prices  at  least  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  reduced 
from  the  previous  very  low  year.  Such  was  the  state  of  agricul- 
tural prosperity  there,  and  he  was  informed  and  believed  that  all 
the  northern  and  western  counties  of  his  State  had  met  the  same 
experience.  Bread-stuffs,  and  especially  wheat,  he  believed,  did 
a  little  better  last  fall,  and  found  ready  markets  at  moderately 
fair  prices. 

"  The  manufacturers,  it  was  said,  had  been  doing  a  very  lucra- 
tive business  under  this  law,  and  he  presumed  that  interest  might 
be  called  prosperous;  and  he  thought  the  prospeiity  derivable 
from  this  legislation  must  be  limited  mainly  to  that  interest. 

*'  He  did  believe  that  the  law  had  exerted  some  influence  in 
the  restoration  of  the  public  credit,  and  the  belief  that  it  would, 
had  operated  strongly  in  inducing  him  to  vote  for  it;  but  a  much 
more  moderate  law,  and  one  arranged  upon  fair  revenue  princi- 
ples, while  it  would  have  had  at  least  an  equal  effect  in  that 
direction,  would  have  less  embarrassed  agriculture  and  commerce, 
and  laid  a  more  safe  and  healthful  foundation  for  the  lasting 
prosperity  of  our  manufactures. 

"  In  speaking  of  our  prosperity,  Senators  seemed  to  forget  oar 
condition  at  the  time  the  law  passed.  The  evils  of  our  bloated 
credit  system  had  passed  over  the  country,  blighting  everything 
like  prosperity,  and  leaving  only  debt  and  distrust.  Time  had 
measurably  restored  confidence  where  it  was  deserved,  and  the 
sponge  of  the  bankrupt  law  had  wiped  away  the  hopeless  load 
of  debt.  In  this  condition,  the  country  was  as  certain  to  rise 
into  a  state  of  prosperity,  as  the  young  and  sound  constitution, 
to  recover  health,  after  the  seeds  of  the  disease  which  has  pros- 
trated it  have  been  eradicated.  Here  was  the  great  and  resistless 
cause  of  the  moderate  degree  of  prosperity  which  had  yet 
appeared,  and  it  would  be  scarcely  in  the  power  of  bad  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  its  onward  progress,  though  it  might,  as  he 
believed  this  law  would,  if  not  properly  modified,  materially 
retard  it. 

"  Finally,  he  would  ask,  could  a  system  of  taxation  be  made  a 
system  of  blessings  to  a  whole  people  ?  Was  it  possible  that  a 
country  could  be  taxed  into  prosperity  and  wealth  and  happiness? 
If  the  tax  collector  was  benefited,  must  not  the  tax-payer  feel 
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the  burden?  If  one  interest  was  positively  promoted  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  tax,  maal  not  some  other  one  be  bardeti«d 
by  it  ?  It  was  a  tai,  and  mast  be  paid,  and  all,  thei'efore,  could 
not  receive  and  none  pay.  Woald  Congress  think  of  imposing 
taxes  if  revenue  was  not  wanted  ?  Woald  any  one  think  of 
imposing  high  duties  if  there  were  no  espenses  of  the  govern- 
ment to  provide  for?  He  supposed  not;  and  hence  it  seemed  to 
htm  that  the  duties  we  do  impose  should  be  imposed  to  raise  the 
means  to  meet  those  expenses,  not  to  defeat  revenae  by  prohibit- 
ing importations. 

"Let  him  not  be  misanderstood.  His  argument  was  not 
between  protection  and  no  protection.  It  was  between  that 
degree  of  protection  which  is  incident  to  revenue  and  consistent 
with  it,  and  prohibition,  destroying  revenue,  and  conferring 
monopoly.  He  was  willing  to  throw  the  whole  mass  of  the 
revenue  from  customs — from  tl6,000,000  to  $20,000,000  a  year — 
between  the  domestic  and  foreign  competing  interests,  for  the 
protection  of  the  former;  but  he  was  not  willing  to  shut  out 
competition,  break  up  oar  commeroe  and  destroy  our  revenue  to 
fovor  any  interest.  He  believed  such  a  policy  unequal  and 
nnjust ;  that  it  would  unreasonably  burden  the  exporting  interests, 
and  must  finally  fall  with  crushing  weight   upon  the  working 
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Chapter  CXIIL 

CONCLUSION  OF  ItfR.  WRIGHrS  SERVICES  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES  SENATE. 

When  he  entered  the  United  States  Senate,  Mr. 
Wrioht's  political  relations  with  Gen.  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Van  Buren  were  such  that  he  readily  took  an  active 
part  in  their  defense,  against  all  assailants.  This  he  did 
with  such  promptness,  energy  and  ability,  that  his  posi- 
tion was  one  of  immense  labor.  His  reports  and  speeches 
form  a  large  and  interesting  portion  of  the  legislative 
history  of  Congress,  and  none  were  more  widely  circu- 
lated throughout  the  Union.  He  was  soon  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  first  committee  of  the  Senate,  which  made 
him,  in  practice,  the  originator  of  administrative  measures 
and  the  defender  of  the  policy  of  those  in  power.  The 
principles  which  he  avowed  on  all  such  occasions  were 
those  which  had  guided  his  action  in  early  life,  and  to 
which  he  adhered  to  the  conclusion  of  his  career.  If  we 
except  Col.  Benton,  no  one  did  more  toward  forming  and 
guiding  public  opinion  during  his  service  in  the  Senate 
than  Mr.  Wright.  When  the  whig  party  secured  the 
ascendancy,  by  the  election  of  Harrison  and  Tyler,  and 
that  party  had  triumphant  majorities  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  his  position  was  changed  on  the  committees. 
Prom  the  highest,  he  was  dropped  to  a  lower  one,  and  at 
the  lowest  place  on  it,  and  then  given  a  subordinate 
position  on  one  of  the  least  important.  Had  the  object 
been  to  annoy  and  mortify  him,  the  course  pursued  was 
calculated  to  produce  those  results.  Although  thus 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  being  officially  connected 
with  the  great  measures  of  the  day,  he  uttered  no  word 
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of  complaint,  but  f aithf ally  performed  the  new  duties  so 
singularly  assigned  to  him.  Nevertheless  he  volunteered 
his  opinions  and  advice  to  the  Senate  on  many  of  the 
great  questions  before  it,  while  he  attended  to  the  less 
important  duties  assigned  to  him,  making  suggestions 
which  were  often  more  effective  than  studied  speeches. 
This  will  satisfactorily  account  for  what  might  otherwise 
seem  a  deficiency  of  effort,  at  the  time,  at  debate  in  the 
Senate.  His  last  gr^at  effort,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1844, 
is  inferior  to  no  previous  one  in  ability,  knowledge  or 
patriotism,  and  is  deemed  by  his  friends  as  a  master- 
piece on  the  tariff  question.  The  principles  avowed  stand 
the  test  of  time  and  the  most  rigid  scrutiny.  It  is  one  of 
the  misfortunes  of  our  tariff  legislation  that  nothing  is 
allowed  to  remain  permanent.  Political  considerations 
and  local  selfishness  produce  perpetual  change.  Before 
the  business  of  the  country  can  adapt  itself  to  a  legalized 
system,  it  is  changed.  Mr.  Wbioht  was  adverse  to  these 
continual  changes. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1844,  the  Senate  adjourned  sine 
die.  He  took  leave  of  his  brother  Senators  in  the  most 
cordial,  kindly  and  affectionate  manner,  fully  expecting 
to  meet  them  again  on  the  first  Monday  in  December. 
But  the  fates  ordered  otherwise.  His  political  party 
withdrew  him  from  the  Senate  and  transferred  him  to 
the^chief  magistracy  of  the  State  of  New  York,  where  he 
served  two  years,  being  the  last  public  office  he  ever  held. 
No  man,  since  the  days  of  Macon,  left  the  Senate  more 
universally  esteemed,  and  none  whose  absence  was  more 
regretted.  No  one  had  ever  more  effectually  won  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  his  associates.  He  had  not  a  per- 
sonal enemy  in  the  Senate.  He  commanded  universal 
respect  and  esteem.  Even  his  colleague,  Mr.  Tallmadge, 
who  had  changed  front  after  marching  with  him,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  for  years,  and  had  been  with  him  in  many 
hard-fought  campaigns,  professed,  on  all  occasions,  per- 
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sonal  kindness  and  esteem.  He  was  in  the  Senate  a 
leader,  not  by  assumption,  but  by  common  consent — 
was  really  compelled  to  lead.  His  opinions  were  never 
given  as  mandates  to  be  obeyed,  but  they  were  sought  by 
others  as  a  guide.  During  our  deepest  difficulties  since, 
the  remark  has  been  often  repeated,  '*  If  we  had  a  Silas 
Wright  to  lead  us  we  would  soon  surmount  all  our 
difficulties.  He  was  wise,  pure,  unselfish  and  patriotic." 
Such  is  his  reputation  this  day  in  the  Senate,  and  with 
the  American  people  to  whatever  party  they  may  belong. 
His  great  aim  was  to  learn  his  duty,  and,  when  learned, 
to  perform  it,^  without  fear,  according  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  was  he  an  orator?  If 
glittering  and  flowery  sentences,  and  glowing  and  highly 
painted  descriptions,  calculated  deeply  to  affect  the  feel- 
ings of  his  auditors,  are  referred  to  in  the  question,  then 
he  was  no  orator.  He  did  not  address  the  feelings,  nor 
seek  a  triumph  through  them.  He  always  addressed 
himself  to  the  understanding  and  to  the  reason  and  judg- 
ment of  those  who  heard  him.  He  sought  not  to  win  by 
reaching  the  fancy,  or  by  the  use  of  striking  or  fiery 
words  or  terms,  or  deep  or  dashing  denunciation.'  He 
preferred  a  simple,  clear  statement  of  the  facts  of  his 
case,  and  presenting  logical  conclusions,  so  connected, 
link  by  link,  that  error  could  not  break  or  overtMrow 
them.  In  this  he  had  few  equals  and  no  superior.  Those 
who  listened  attentively  were  involuntarily  carried  along 
with  him,  arriving  at  his  conclusions. 

The  question  why  he  was  so  popular  and  so  strong  in 
the  Senate  is  easily  answered.  He  treated  all  cour- 
teously, and  like  gentlemen.  He  did  not  impeach  the 
motives  of  any  one,  nor  assail  others  for  any  opinions 
they  might  hold  or  express,  or  vote  they  might  give.  In  all 
respects  he  treated  every  one  in  the  frank,  kind,  respect- 
ful and  gentlemanly  manner  with  which  he  desired  to 
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be  treated.  Neither  in  Congress,  in  the  State  Legislature, 
or  before  the  courts,  could  he  be  induced  to  discuss  any 
question  other  than  that  really  and  rightfully  raised  and 
before  him.  Such  discussions  wound  the  feelings  of  no 
one.  Departures  from  this  wise,  salutary  and  necessary 
role,  occasion  the  confusion,  bitterness  and  unpleasant 
scenes  in  our  legislative  bodies,  so  fruitful  of  mischief 
and  evil,  both  to  individuals  and  the  public  service.  By 
(lonfining  himself  to  the  real  issue  under  consideration, 
he  was  listened  to  with  attention  and  commanded  respect. 
In  addressing  the  Senate  he  never  manifested  a  desire  to 
win  admiration  or  to  carry  a  point,  but  seemed  only 
ansdoiis  to  perform  his  duty  and  to  present  the  true 
reasons  for  his  opinions  and  actions,  that  his  constituents 
might  readily  judge  of  his  reasons  for  them.  In  no 
instance  did  he  ever  address  the  popular  passions,  or 
seek  to  win  to  himself  the  favor  of  the  multitude.  With 
him,  in  all  discussions,  self  seemed  to  be  wholly  ignored, 
while  the  wishes  of  his  constituents  and  the  public  good 
absorbed  all  his  thoughts.  He  sought  to  perform  his 
duty  without  a  thought  of  how  that  might  affect  him 
with  anybody.  Not  a  speech,  report  or  letter  ever 
emanated  from  him  designed  to  give  him  personal  popu- 
larity. No  such  motive  ever  actuated  him.  He  per- 
formed his  duties  as  he  understood  them,  whether 
pleasant  or  otherwise,  and  left  the  consequences  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  Every  Senator  saw  and  felt  this. 
They  believed  in  the  purity  and  honesty  of  his  motives, 
and  that  he  sought  to  perform  his  whole  duty  to  his 
constituents  and  the  country.  Hence  the  respect  and 
confidence  that  he  enjoyed,  both  in  the  Senate  and 
throughout  the  Union.  This  gave  him  a  power  and  influ- 
ence with  the  one  and  a  coufldence  and  esteem  with  the 
other,  which  has  never  been  excelled,  if  it  has  been 
equaled.  If  his  course  had  been  dictated  by  a  desire  to 
secure  the  presidency,  he  never  could  have  secured  the 
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respect  and  confidence  which  were  so  universally  accorded 
to  him  by  men  of  all  parties.  He  seemed  to  be  most 
happy  when  performing  his  duty  to  his  constituents  and 
himself,  whether  that  duty  was  painful  or  pleasant.  He 
never  left  any  duty  unperformed,  and  was  therefore  a 
happy  man. 
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Chapter  oyiVJ. 

correbfondence  in  1m4. 

Mb.  Weight  to  John  L.  Rttsseli.. 
Extract  from  a  letter  addressed  from  Washington, 
20th  March,  1844,  to  John  L.  Russell,  Esq. : 

"  I  shall  send  you,  in  a  few  days,  the  TarifE  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House,  and  want  you 
to  read  it,  and  the  docnmenta  appended  to  it,  carefully,  and 
especially  Table  C,  as  I  think  these  documents  take  the  ground 
upon  which  we  can  and  should  stand  upon  that  great  subject. 
"  SILAS  WRIGHT." 

Mr.  Wbigbt  to  John  L.  Ritssell. 

"  Senate  Chaubbb,  i 

"  Washington,  lfi(A  May,  1844.  } 

"  Mt  Dbab  Sib.  —  I  have  been  trying  for  some  time  to  find 
leisure  to  write  to  you  a  long  letter,  but  that  has  not  yet  come, 
and  I  can  see  no  prospect  that  it  will  come,  and  hence  I  write  a 
private  note  in  my  seat. 

"  Anarchy  emphatically  prevails  here,  in  a  political  sense,  and 
I  dare  not  predict  what  two  weeks  may  bring  forth.  I  now  truly 
consider  it  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Van  Buren  will  get  the  nomina- 
tion, though  I  must  hope  and  believe  he  will.  If  yon  have  looked 
at  the  Globe  for  the  last  two  weeks,  you  will  be  prepared  for 
such  a  communication  as  this,  as  to  the  state  of  things  here. 
Yon  have  no  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  Capt.  Tyler,  by  his 
offices,  has  been  able  to  corrupt  the  members  of  the  present 
House  of  Representatives.  I  have  never  seen  a  weaker  House, 
aod  since  its  first  organization  there  has  not  been  any  harmony, 
or  any  order,  among  the  republican  members.  The  negro  rule 
first,  the  tariff  next,  and  the  Texas  issue  finally,  have  kept  up 
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distraction  and  bickerings.  Then  eveiy  man,  speaking  compara- 
tively, has  been  dipping  in  for  little  post-offices  and  other  offices, 
and  tacitly  yielding  his  principles  and  his  party  for  the  little 
plunder  for  select  friends,  who  he  has  supposed  would  help  to 
re-elect  himself.  Of  our  own  delegation,  there  are  enough  of  these, 
and  yet  our  number  is  small  compared  to  others,  and  especially 
in  the  west  and  south-west. 

"Upon  a  state  of  things  thus  superinduced,  bad  enough  and 
extensive  enough  to  destroy  any  party,  comes  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the 
State  department;  the  Texas  treaty  is  made  upon  a  record  which 
is  sure  to  destroy  any  man  from  a  free  State  who  will  go  for  it, 
and  there  explodes  a  perfect  conspiracy  to  unsettle  and  overthrow 
the  whole  south  by  that  feveiish  issue,  while  the  patronage  mis- 
chiefs are  joined  to  it,  and  the  whole  now  moves  together  with 
fearful  power. 

"  But  I  cannot  give  you  particulars,  nor,  indeed,  can  I  eay 
more.  There  are  a  few  faithful  and  true  men  here,  and  we  do 
what  we  can.  Delegates  are  coming  in,  and  when  they  reach 
here  the  most  of  them  are  sound  and  right,  but  heaven  and  earth 
are  moved  to  frighten,  to  corrupt,  to  deceive,  to  prostitute  them; 
and  if  they  be  not  stem  men  they  are  in  danger. 

"  One  thing  Is  certain :  no  man  but  Mr.  Van  Buren  can  begin 
to  be  elected,  and  if  he  be  not  nominated,  our  party  is  disbanded, 
and  we  cannot  even  make  a  fight.  That  will  be  the  result,  but 
we  should  not  say  it  in  advance,  and,  beyond  Luman  [his  brother 
in-law],  you  should  not  show  this  hasty  and  imperfect  note.  Do 
not  let  our  county  be  thrown  into  a  panic.  We  have  great 
interests  to  save,  if  the  nation  is  to  be  thrown  away  ;  and  they 
will  be  more  important  if  we  are  to  be  driven  to  stand  upon  our 
own  resources  against  a  high  federal  administration  here.  Mr. 
Calhoun's  plain  object  is  to  rule  or  ruin,  and,  as  he  surrenders 
the  Union,  he  intends,  by  the  shape  of  the  Texas  question,  to 
divide  it.  This  is  my  firm  belief,  and  fools  and  rogues  here  are 
aiding  him,  some  not  knowing  and  others  not  caring  for  conse- 
quences. *  *  *  You  must  remember  that  in  two  weeks  after 
you  get  this  you  will  know  the  fate  of  our  good  party  ;  and  if 
destniction  must  come  upon  it,  let  it  come  from  Baltimore,  not 
from  me.    If,  after  all  the  mischiefs  which  have  been  perpetrated, 
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the  conveDtioQ  shall  act  firmly  and  nominate  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and 
Mr.  Calhoun  do  not  get  up  a  third  candidate,  we  will  yet  whip 
Clay. 

"  Most  truly  yours, 

«  SILAS  WRIGHT 
John  L.  Russell,  Esq." 


u 


Mb.  Wright  to  John  L.  Russelu 

"  My  Dear  Russell.  —  Your  note  of  the  seventeenth  came  this 
morning,  and  I  have  sent  the  deposition  inclosed,  by  a  messenger, 
to  Col.  Sylvester.  I  have  not  a  moment  to  write  to  you,  but  you 
must  permit  me  to  say  that  my  conscience  has  smitten  me  ever 
since  I  replied  hastily  to  your  gloomy  letter.  I  am  sure  I  must 
have  said  things  which  will  appear  unkind,  and  such  things  I 
never  should  say  to  you. 

^^I  have  been  so  long  in  the  midst  of  the  rankest,  foulest 
treason,  as  well  as  every  form  of  falsehood,  treachery  and  deceit, 
that  my  very  nature  almost  has  become  soured ;  and  knowing  it 
will  not  do  for  me  to  abuse  those  who  deserve  it,  I  fear  I  often 
abuse  those  who  I  know  do  not.  Pray  forget  that  letter,  as  I 
trust  you  have  destroyed  it,  and  pardon  me  for  anything  which 
was  unjust,  or  seemed  unkind  in  it. 

'^  We  are  in  a  dilemma,  as  a  pai-ty,  and  defeat  appears  to  me  to 
be  unavoidable  in  any  event.  There  will  be  three  candidates, 
though  who  will  be  the  third  is  not  yet  certain.  The  probability 
is  Tyler;  nominated  by  his  own  convention,  and  rumor  now  says, 
Woodbury  is  to  be  his  vice-president. 

"  The  true  men  in  the  convention  hav«  no  resort  but  to  adhere 
to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  or  destroy  our  party.  If  you  could  see  my 
letters  daily,  and  read  the  indignant  voice  and  feeling  of  the  true 
men,  coming  from  all  quarters  of  the  country,  you  would  see  that 
to  abandon  him  is  to  abandon  principle  and  honor  and  character, 
and  to  throw  off  the  heart  and  soul,  and  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
party,  and  to  surrender  to  rotten  rogues,  under  whom  success 
would  be  our  worst  defeat.  Still,  the  result  of  the  doings  of  the 
convention  is  by  no  means  certain.  We  shall  soon  know,  and  I 
shall  be  thankful  when  the  moment  comes,  be  the  result  what  it 
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may,  and  kingdoms  would  not  tempt  me  to  endure  such  another 

three  months. 

"  Most  truly  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 
"Washington,  22d May^  1844. 

"  John  L.  Russell,  Esq." 

Mb.  Wright  to  John  L.  Russbll. 

"Washington,  \1th  June^  1844. 

"My  Dbab  Sib.  —  I  have  already  written  to  Mr.  Gillet,  and 
my  brother-in-law,  Luman  Moody,  advising  them  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  me  to  be  at  home  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  republicans  of  our  county  at  our  place  on  the  twenty-fifth 
instant. 

"Mr.  King  favored  me  with  the  perusal  last  evening  of  a  late 
letter  from  you,  which  induces  me  to  write  this  hasty  note  to 
you  this  morning,  as  I  perceive  that  the  grounds  upon  which  I 
declined  the  nomination  of  Vice-Pj'esident  are  not  understood  by 
yon,  and  some  of  our  republicans  about  you.  The  considerations 
which  principally  governed  my  action  were  two,  viz.  : 

"  1.  That  Mr.  Van  Bureu  was  set  aside  as  a  candidate  upon  the 
ground  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  him  in  his  Texas  letter;  and 
as  I  entertained  opinions  no  more  favorable  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas  immediately  than  he  expressed  in  that  letter,  and  as  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  could  not  vote  for  the  treaty  before  the 
Senate,  I  was  bound  to  suppose  that  my  name  upon  the  ticket 
would  be  as  objectionable,  and  even  more  so,  upon  this  ground, 
than  his. 

"  2.  As  the  democracy  of  our  State  had,  with  almost  entire 
unanimity,  presented  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  their  candidate  before  the 
convention,  I  could  not  consent  to  be  placed  in  a  position  where 
it  might  appear  that  I  had  assented  to  setting  him  aside  to  obtain 
a  lesser  oiHce  for  myself.  This  inference  would  have  been  almost 
irresistible,  if  my  name  had  been  retained,  with  a  knowledge  of 
my  opinions  and  course  upon  the  Texas  question. 

"  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  say  that  almost  every  letter  I  have 
received  from  our  republicans  at  home  has  approved  of  ray  course, 
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and  all  the  reflection  I  have  been  able  to  bestow  upon  the  sab- 
ject  myself  has  confiimed  my  firet  impressions. 

"  It  is  a  very  great  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  any 
offense  taken  by  me,  because  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  not  nominated, 
had  any  influence  upon  my  mind  or  feelings  in  forming  the  con- 
clusion upon  which  I  acted.  That  I  felt  deep  disappointment 
and  regret,  is  most  true;  but  my  strong  and  almost  painful  concern 
for  the  success  for  the  democratic  party,  and  its  dearly  cherished 
principles,  so  far  from  being  diminished  by  the  change  of  the  party 
nomination  from  what  I  had  hoped  and  expected  that  nomina- 
tion would  be,  was  greatly  increased ;  and  my  long  acquaintance 
with  Gov.  Polk  and  with  the  uprightness  of  his  course,  and 
the  soundness  of  his  principles  as  a  public  man,  and  the  purity  of 
his  private  life,  rendered  his  selection  most  acceptable  to  me. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  aside^  I  do  not  know  of  any  nomination  within 
the  power  of  the  convention  which  would,  in  my  judgment,  have 
been  more  wise  or  fortunate. 

^^The  selection  of   Mr.  Dallas  appeared  to  me  also  to  be   a 

wise  one.     I  have  known  him  for  many  years,  and  know  him  to 

be  a  man  of  decided  talent  and  of  an  exemplary  life.     There 

was  a  time  when  he  and  myself  differed  upon  the  question  of  a 

national  bank;  but  I  have  ever  believed  his  public  course  in  favor 

of  a  recharter  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States  arose  more 

from  what  he  believed  to  be  the  decided  public  opinion  of  the 

people  of  his  State,  than  from  any  attachment  entertained  by 

himself  for  such  an  institution.     Still,  whether  I  have  been  right 

or  wrong  in  this  impression,  his  present  opinions,  as  abundantly 

declared  by  himself,  upon  this  great  cardinal  queston,  are  sound 

and  unexceptionable. 

"  If  the  democracy  of  the  Union  be  wise,  be  just  to  their  prin- 
ciples and  faithful  to  themselves,  I^olk  and  Dallas  will  be  elected. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 
"John  L.  Russell,  Esq." 

96 
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Mr.  Weight  to  Cave  Johnson. 

"  Canton,  bth  August^  1 844. 

"  My  Dbae  Sib. — Tour  most  acceptable  letter  of  the  eighteenth 
ultimo  came  to  me  this  morning.  It  would  afford  me  the  extremest 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  attend  your  meeting  on  the  fifteenth,  but 
I  was  compelled  to  surrender  every  hope  of  that  sort,  even  before 
I  reached  my  home.  I  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  leave  the  State 
until  after  the  election,  and  if  I  possessed  the  power  of  ubiquity, 
and  had  a  hundred  tongues,  I  could  not  do  all  that  is  demanded 
of  me. 

^'  I  have  written  to  your  committee,  some  three  weeks  since, 
and  suppose  they  are  in  the  receipt  of  my  note  before  this  time. 
I  inclosed  it  to  Major  Donaldson,  in  a  shoit  note  to  him,  and, 
within  a  day  or  two,  I  have  replied  to  an  invitation  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
Bass,  a  son-in-law  of  our  lamented  friend  Grundy,  inviting  me 
to  stay  with  them,  under  the  impression  that  I  was  to  attend  the 
meeting. 

"  My  only  idea  of  attending  your  meeting  grew  out  of  appre- 
hensions,  which  you  know  I  entertained  when  we  parted,  and  as 
I  have  become  satisfied  that  the  call  under  which  the  meeting  is 
to  be  held  proceeded  from  different  motives  from  those  I  men- 
tioned to  you,  and  that  it  was  in  good  hands,  was  well  intended, 
and  would  be  well  and  safely  conducted,  the  object  for  attending, 
except  for  personal  gratification,  was  substantially  superseded. 

^'  Still,  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  obtained  the  consent  of  our 
democracy  that  I  should  leave  the  State,  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, and  I  dare  not  urge  to  them  my  personal  desire  to  visit  your 
country  and  again  take  by  the  hand  Gen.  Jackson,  and  again 
meet  our  friend  Polk,  although  these  objects  would  richly  com- 
pensate me  for  the  time  and  labor  and  expense  of  the  journey. 

'*  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
everything  in  relation  to  the  national  canvass  looks  well  with  as. 
I  have  never  known  a  more  aroused  feeling  among  our  demo- 
cracy, or  a  stronger  determination  to  succeed.  We  have  some 
trouble  about  our  State  affairs,  which  threaten  to  disturb  oar 
harmony,  but  I  hope  and  believe  we  shall  be  able  to  settle  them 
satisfactorily  to  ail.     Indeed,  my  confidence  is  in  the  spirit  of 
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mr  democracy,  which,  I  think,  wilt  look  down  everything  of  a 
wtbodhI  character  calculated  to  disturb  our  harmony  or  endan- 
ger our  Bnccess,  either  m  the  State  or  the  nation. 

"The  effect  of  the  national  nominations  upon  our  democracy 
las  been  precisely  what  I  hoped  and  expected  it  would  be.  The 
turning  indignation  fell  is  directed  upon  those  who  intrigued  to 
>roduce  it,  and  as  our  candidates  are  not  implicated,  it  increases 
he  determinDtion  to  carry  the  ticket.  Had  I  i-emained  upon  the 
icket,  it  would  have  been  Ruape'ited  and  condemned  because  of 
he  apparent  contradiction  between  the  reason  assigned  for  sei- 
ing  aside  Mr.  Tan  Bnren  and  the  act  of  making  me  a  candidate. 

"  I  am  not  surprised  to  bear  you  say  that  the  Texas  question 
s  not  to  have  the  influence  upon  your  voters  which  your  corre- 
pondents  represented.  I  never,  for  a  moment,  supposed  the 
lanic  felt  at  Washington  had  any  real  existence  with  the  people 
o  the  extent  then  represented.  Yet  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  aay 
'ou  think  you  will  carry  Tennessee.  I  cannot  think  there  is  a 
eaaonable  doubt  as  to  tbis  State,  unless  something  hereafter 
hall  come  np  to  change  the  current  of  public  feeling. 

"I  do  not  expect  this  can  reach  you  before  your  meeting,  but 
B  I  have  a  few  moments  of  leisure,  I  improve  them  to  acknow- 
sdge  your  letter  and  to  give  you  our  prospects. 

"In  much  haste,  I  am  most  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 
"  Hon.  Catb  Johkbon." 
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Chapter  CXV. 

MR.  WRIGHT   AND   THE   NOMINATION   FOR   THE   VICE- 
PRESIDENCY. 

The  democratic  national  convention  which  assembled 
at  Baltimore,  May  14th,  1844,  failed  to  redeem  the  express 
or  implied  pledges  of  a  large  majority  of  its  members,  or 
to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  their  constitu- 
ents. Prior  to  manipulation  of  individual  members,  on 
their  advent  at  Washington,  on  their  way  to  Baltimore, 
a  large  majority  were  known  to  desire  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  for  the  presidency.  Washington  maneu- 
vering reduced  his  majority  below  two-thirds,  which 
caused  his  defeat  in  the  convention.  Personal  hostility 
on  the  part  of  a  Senator  who  had  purchased  the  furniture 
of  the  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  while  Vice- 
President,  which  dunning  did  not  induce  him  to  pay, 
contributed  to  diminish  his  vote  in  the  convention.  The 
leading  design  was  to  defeat  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  present 
to  the  electors  the  name  of  Lewis  Cass,  whom  Gen.  Jack- 
son had  sent,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  continued,  Minister  to 
France.  Mr.  Polk  was  not  a  party  to  the  effort  to  defeat 
Mr.  Van  Buren.  His  friends  only  sought  his  nomination 
for  the  vice-presidency.  After  the  seventh  ballot,  there 
being  no  reasonable  hope  of  the  nomination  of  either 
Mr.  Van  Buren  or  Mr.  Cass,  the  name  of  the  former  was 
.vi><  t^  cv  K/  withdrawn,  and,  on  Virginia  declaring  for  Mr.  Polk,  the 
V  W.^  /^*'«  ^  name  of  the  latter  was^so  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Polk 
I  •.'  •'/  was  thereupon  unanimously  nominated  for  the  presi- 
« I ,  .-wu  p*  *  dency.  The  opposition  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  profess- 
edly grounded  upon  questions  of  principle.  In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Hammet,  of  Alabama,  he  had  presented  his  views 
in  relation  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  adversely  to  those 
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of  Mr.  Galhonn  and  his  friends,  who  had  urged  its  acqui- 
sition on  the  ground,  among  other  things,  that  it  would 
extend  the  ^rea  of  slavery.     Mr.  Van  Buren  insisted  that 
it  would  be  unjust  to  Mexico,  while  she  was  still  strug- 
gling to  retain  her  revolting   province,    to  throw  the 
weight  of  our  influence  and  power  against  her,  and  that 
such  a  proceeding  on  our  part  would  be  considered,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  just  cause  of  war,  and  might 
result  in  a  coUision  of  arms.     Those  members  of  the  con- 
vention who  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  defeating 
Mr.  Van  Buren' s  nomination  became  alarmed,  for  fear 
that  the  Mends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  the  north,  and 
especially  in  New  York,  might  resent  the  treachery  of 
some  and  the  indefensible  hostility  of  others,  by  which 
an  able  and  faithful  democrat,  who  had  recently  suffered 
defeat  for  a  firm  adherence  and  persistency  in  the  princi- 
ples of  his  party,  had  been  defeated  by  the  enemies  of 
those  principles.     To  guard  against  their  imaginary  fears, 
those  who  had  been  most  severe  and  bitter  in  their  hos- 
tility to  Mr.  Van  Buren  became  the  actors  in  bringing 
forward  Mr.  Wright,  his  trusted  friend,  and  whom,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Butler,  of  New  York,  he  had  desired  to 
be  presented  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  when  cir- 
cumstances should  render  the  withdrawal  of  his  own 
name  proper  and  nominating  him  for  the  vice-presidency. 
Robert  J.  Walker,  a  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
delegate  in  the  convention,  the  author  of  an  urgent  appeal 
in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  head  and 
front  of  the  opposition  in  the  convention  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  openly  nominated  him  for  that  office,  accompany- 
ing his  motion  with  a  stirring  speech,  strongly  and  forci- 
bly presenting  his  great  and  conceded  merits.    A  reporter 
of  the  proceedings  says:   ''Mr.  Walker  took  the  floor, 
3Jid,  after  a  few  remarks  on  the  happy  consummation 
rf   the  morning's  session,   nominated  the  Hon.    Silas 
W^RiOHT  as  a  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency,  express- 
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ing  the  hope  that  it  might  be  done  by  acclamation. 
Mr.  W.  pronounced  a  high  eulogium  on  the  moral  and 
political  character  of  Silas  Wright,  declaring  him  to 
be  the  Nestor  of  the  Union,  of  the  most  pure  and  disin- 
terested character. 

'^Mr.  Dromgoole,  of  Virginia,  rose,  as  the  organ  of  the 
delegation  of  that  State,  to  second  the  nomination  of 
Silas  Wbight.  He  addressed  the  convention  at  great 
length  on  political  topics  generally,  eulogizing  the  charac- 
ter of  Silas  Wright,  as  one  of  the  most  pure  and  patri- 
otic statesmen  in  the  Union. 

"The  convention  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  Vice- 
President,  when  the  whole  vote  was  cast  for  Silas 
Wright,  with  the  exception  of  eight  votes  from  the 
State  of  Georgia." 

This  result  was  communicated  to  him  by  Hon.  John 

Fine,  a  delegate  from  Mr.  Wright's  district,  through  the 

telegraph,  who  received  an  answer,  through  the  same 

channel  of  communication,  saying  he  would  not  accept. 

In  reply  to  a  second  despatch,  he  responded,  saying, 

"No;  under  no  circumstances."    By  mail  he  sent  the 

following  letter  : 

"Washington,  29^A  May^  1844. 

"  My  Deab  Sib.  —  Being  advised  that  the  convention  of  which 
you  are  a  member  has  conferred  upon  me  the  unmerited  honor 
of  nominating- me  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice-President, 
will  you,  if  this  information  be  correct,  present  my  profound 
thanks  to  the  convention  for  this  mark  of  confidence  and  favor; 
and  say  for  me  that  circumstances,  which  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  detail  to  it,  which  I  very  briefly  hint  to  you  [in  another, 
a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Butler],  render  it  impossible  that  I  should, 
consistently  with  my  sense  of  public  duty  and  private  obligations, 
accept  this  nomination. 

"  I  am  with  great  respect, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 
V       "Hon.  B.  F.  BuTLKR." 
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At  the  tiine  of  making  this  nomination  it  was  known 
by  every  member  of  the  convention  and  throughout  the 
country  that  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  perfectly 
harmonized  in  their  political  opinions  on  all  subjects.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  that  Mr.  Wright  had  been  the  organ 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren' s  views  on  the  subjects  before  it,  and 
had  presented  his  prominent  measures,  like  the  constitu- 
tional or  independent  treasury,  and  the  Senate  and  coun- 
try looked  to  him  as  the  exponent  of  his  views  and  the 
defender  of  his  measures  and  policy.  He  had  openly 
approved  Mr.  Van  Buren' s  letter  to  Mr.  Hammet,  against 
the  annexation  of  Texas  and  had  been  the  organ  of  its 
communication  to  that  gentleman.  He  subsequently 
voted  against  the  Texas  treaty,  at  the  then  continuing 
session  of  Congress,  which  received  the  vote  of  Mr.  Walker 
and  only  fifteen  others,  while  there  were  thirty-five  votes 
against  it. 

The  proceedings  of  this  convention  present  some  remark- 
able facts  and  complications,  producing  singular  results. 
Mr.  Van  Buren' s  nomination  for  the  presidency  was 
defeated  by  southern  democrats  upon  the  assumed  ground 
that  lie  was  unsound  in  political  principle,  and  especially 
upon  the  Texas  annexation  question,  when  at  the  same 
time  the  same  men  brought  forward  and  supported,  and 
seconded  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Wright  for  the  vice- 
presidency,  he  being  publicly  known  to  hold  the  same 
opinions  as  Mr.  Van  Buren  upon  all  the  questions  involved 
— including  that  of  annexation.  The  assumed  objection 
against  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  utterly  disregarded  in  case 
of  Mr.  Wright.  If  the  avowed  objections  against  Mr. 
Van  Buren  were  those  really  controlling  the  action  of 
those  who  withheld  from  him  their  votes,  why  were  the 
same  objections  overlooked  and  not  applied  to  Mr. 
Wright  1  The  case  of  Mr.  Tyler,  where  a  Vice-President 
had  succeeded  to  the  presidency  on  the  death  of  the  Presi- 
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dent,  and  the  confusion  growing  oat  of  a  want  of  har- 
mony in  political  principles,  were  present  and  before  the 
convention.    The  same  thing  might  occur  again,  as  it  did 
soon  after  on  the  death  of  GFen.  Taylor.     It  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  things  !  mong  the  wonders  of  politic 
cal  action,  that  consistent  politicians  should  reject  one 
man  for  avowed  opinions,  and  should  select  another,  for 
the  next  highest  position  in  the  government,  whom  they 
knew  to  be  devoted  to  the  same  identical  opinions,  and 
a  firm  supporter  of  the  man  who  entertained  them  and 
was  rejected  on  that  account.    It  must  be  true  that  the 
real  motives  for  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  were  not 
those  openly  avowed,  or  that  the  authors  of  that  injustice 
suddenly  closed  their  eyes  to  them,  and  sought,  by  select- 
ing and  nominating,  for  the  second  office,  his  ablest  and 
most  devoted  and  confidential  champion,  to  soothe  hun 
and  his  friends  for  the  violent  injustice  done  him,  and  to 
excite  and  arouse  them  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  to 
diminish  the  mortification  of  a  defeat.     The  voters  in 
this  drama  expected  to  drown  the  hoarse  notes  of  deep 
dissatisfaction  by  the  vigorous  shouts  of  joy  by  the  mul- 
titude of  his  admirers,  for  tendering  Mr.  Wright  the 
democratic  nomination  for  the  second  office  within  the 
gift  of  the  American  people,  with  cheering  promise  of 
success.     But  this  act  of  self-accusation  was    whoUy 
unnecessary,  as  well  as  useless.    Mr.  Van  Buren' s  friends 
had  gone  into  the  convention  in  good  faith,  fully  pre- 
pared to  abide  by  its  action  whether  it  conformed  to 
their  wishes  or  not.    Failing  to  secure  such  action  as 
their  views  of  duty  demanded,   they   participated   in 
bringing  forward  and  nominating  Mr.  Polk,  whose  career 
in  Congress  they  had  admired.    He  had  been  the  stanch 
friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  an  able  supporter  of  his 
policy,  while  he  was  President.    The  New  York  delega- 
tion in  the  convention  were  among  the  first  to  announce 
their  intention  to  go  for  Mr.  Polk,  and  Hon.  Cave  John- 
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son  had  pablicly  announced  that  he  ''  was  a  warm  friend 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren."  Mr.  Van  Buren's  friends  were 
quite  as  zealous  and  anxious  for  his  nomination  as  any 
of  them  who  had  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  their 
fkvorite.  No  such  step  as  the  one  taken  was  needed  to 
secure  to  Mr.  Polk  every  democratic  vote  that  Mr.  Van 
Buren  and  his  friends  could  control.  They  announced 
their  determination  at  the  time,  and  carried  it  out,  in  per- 
fect good  faith,  at  the  election  in  November. 

Shortly  after,  Mr.  W  bight  attended  a  mass  meeting  of 
the  democracy  at  Castle  Gfarden,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  at  which  Benjamin  F.  Butler  presided.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  alluded  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Baltimore  convention,  and  his  nomination  for  the 
vice-presidency,  and  his  refusal  to  accept,  and  assigned 
the  following  reasons  for  his  doing  so : 

"  W  ith  respect  to  the  nomination  for  the  second  office  in  the 
government,  which  was  tendered  to  me  in  a  manner  so  generous, 
so  magnanimous,  as  to  be  entitled  to  my  everlasting  thanks 
and  feelings  of  gratitude,  I  felt,  and  have  attempted  to  express 
to  that  body,  as  I  now  do  to  you  —  yet  I  felt  myself  no  more  at 
liberty  to  accept  that  honor  than  the  former,  had  it  been  ofEered ; 
and  an  additional  reason,  peculiarly  strong,  interposed  itself 
without  our  agency.  It  was  a  new  question.  I  refer  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Van  Buren  had, 
upon  the  call  of  a  delegate  to  that  convention,  addressed  to  the 
public  a  letter,  giving  his  opinions  on  that  question.  That  letter 
was  not  acceptable  to  a  large  portion  of  the  democracy  in  pne 
section  of  the  country.  The  opinions  he  entertained  constituted 
one,  and  a  piinciple  one,  of  the  objections  to  his  nomination. 
Upon  the  most  mature  consideration  of  the  subject,  with  all 
the  information  I  did  possess  or  was  able  to  collect,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  approve  his  letter  in  my  judgment.  At  the  time  of  the 
sitting  of  the  convention  I  had  made  up  my  mind ;  I  had  no 
instructions  from  you,  or  from  those  I  represented.  Our  State 
had  never  acted  upon  that  question.  I  was  left  to  form  my  own 
judgment  of  its  merits.     That  judgment  was,  that  I  could  not 
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vote  for  the  treaty  then  presented  to  the  Senate.  That  vote  was 
soon  to  be  given.  It  could  not  have  been  known  to  the  conven- 
tion,  and  it  would  have  been  unfair  on  my  part  to  accept  a  nomi- 
nation when  I  believed  that  act  would  meet  the  disapprobation  of 
at  least  a  large  number  of  that  body.  Promptly,  then,  I  declined 
the  nomination  on  that  ground.  Another  point  influenced  me 
strongly,  and  I  mention  it  because  I  fear  I  may  be  subjected  to 
the  accusation  that  a  miff  of  feeling  influenced  me  because  my 
favorite  candidate  had  not  been  selected.  If  I  know  myself,  no 
such  feeling  was  present  with  me  at  any  moment.  But  I  did  not 
feel  that  when  you  and  the  great  body  of  the  State  had  expressed 
and  sent  up  to  that  respectable  body,  representing  the  democracy 
of  the  whole  country,  a  preference  for  a  candidate  for  the  first 
office,  and  when  that  candidate  had  not  been  selected,  I  did  not 
feel  that  I  had  a  right  to  assume,  either  that  I  was  your  choice 
for  the  second  office  in  the  people's  gift  or  that  I  had  a  right  to 
designate  the  man. 

"  I  felt  further —  and  if  1  erred,  you  certainly  ought  to  know 
it,  and  I  certainly  stand  responsible  for  the  error — I  feared  that 
we  might  be  charged  as  having  required  the  second  nomination 
to  conciliate  us  to  the  support  of  the  first,  difEering  as  it  did  from 
that  which  we  proposed.  And  never,  no,  never,  fellow-ciiizens, 
could  I  consent  to  be  subjected  to  such  a  suspicion,  much  less 
could  I  subject  your  patriotism  and  attachment  to  the  democratic 
cause  and  its  principles  to  such  imputations.  I  desired  to  leave 
you  free,  knowing,  or  at  least  acting  under  the  inipi*ession,  that 
my  democratic  brethren  throughout  the  State  would  honorably 
and  ardently  redeem  the  pledge  they  had  made  that  they  would 
support  the  nominations  of  the  convention.  I  desired  that  your 
support  should  be  given  in  that  frank  and  manly  and  honest 
manner,  and  not  from  the  assumed  fact  that  an  humble  fellow- 
citizen  of  yours  had  been  placed  upon  the  ticket.  And  now  I 
feel  assured  it  will  be  so,  and  that  Polk  and  Dallas  will  receive 
as  cordial  a  support  as  would  Mr.  Van  Bui*en,  or  any  other  man 
in  the  country." 

It  would  be  a  broad  error  to  suppose  that  these  w^re 
all  the  reasons  for  Mr.  Wright'  s  not  allowing  his  name 
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to  be  used.  His  friendships  were  ardent  and  unselfish, 
and  he  was  ever  alert  to  guard  against  suspicions  of  their 
fidelity.  He  was  the  avowed  and  conceded  friend  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  devoted  to  him  in  adversity  as  faithfully 
as  in  his  highest  prosperity.  When  it  was  announced  in 
Washington  that  he  was  nominated  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency, and  before  he  had  sent  his  refusal  to  accept,  it 
came  to  his  knowledge  that  one  of  the  unsuccessful 
candidates  for  the  superior  nomination  had  made  this 
ungracious  and  accusatory  remark:  "Yes,  just  as  I 
expected ;  he  has  consented  to  the  sacrifice  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  to  secure  the  second  place  on  the  ticket."  Mr. 
Weight  truly  feared  that  his  acceptance  might  be  mis- 
construed by  some  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his 
fidelity  to  his  cherished  friend  become  a  matter  of  sus- 
picion, if  not  of  actual  doubt.  If  he  had  really  desired 
the  position,  the  fact  of  questions  concerning  his  motives 
would  have  caused  him  to  decline. 

One  of  his  highest  aims  was  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  democracy  of  his  State  with  unflinching  fidelity,  with- 
out regard  to  his  personal  interests  or  wishes.  They 
had,  the  year  before,  re-elected  him  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  six  years.  They  felt  a  just  pride  in 
continuing  him  in  that  position.  They  expected  and 
desired  that  he  should  occupy  it.  They  had  not  thought 
of  recalling  or  transferring  him.  He  had  impliedly,  in 
his  acceptance,  agreed  to  conform  to  their  wishes  and 
continue  to  serve  them.  The  Baltimore  convention  had 
no  power  to  release  him  from  his  obligations  to  those 
who  had  continued  him  as  Senator.  He  felt  bound,  in 
honor,  to  continue  to  serve  the  democracy  of  the  State 
until  released  by  them  from  his  implied  obligation.  It 
was  a  question  of  good  faith  with  him,  which  he  would 
not  disregard. 

Mr.  Weight  had  a  strong  personal  dislike  to  the 
position  of  presiding  officer  over  a  deliberative  body. 
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The  forms,  ceremonies  and  details  had  no  charms  for 
him.  They  were  to  be  solved  by  dry  study,  and  drafts 
upon  memory  and  the  authority  of  precedents.  He  had 
no  relish  for  dry  or  arbitrary  routine.  The  most  gigantic 
mental  powers  are  of  Uttle  service  in  applying  them. 
The  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  greatest  logical  powers,  avail  but  little 
in  such  positions.  The  attitude  of  a  mere  spectator 
during  the  progress  of  an  exciting  and  important  debate 
in  the  Senate  could  have  no  charms  for  a  trained  intellect 
like  Mr.  Wright's.  A  presiding  officer  in  the  Senate 
originates  no  business ;  can  give  no  opinion,  except  when 
about  to  turn  the  scale  in  cases  where  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  equal.  Such  a  position  was  unsuited  to  Mr.  Wright, 
and,  if  nothing  else  had  been  in  the  way,  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  would  have  consented  to  accept  it. 

These  several  suggestions  could  not  have  been  properly 
made  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Wright,  though  to  the 
Author  they  were  more  than  once  communicated  in  his 
usual  frank  and  unreserved  manner. 

Had  Mr.  Wright  accepted  this  nomination  for  the 
vice-presidency,  he  doubtless  would  have  been  elected, 
as  his  name  must  have  strengthened  the  ticket  which  did 
succeed.  Hence,  it  may  be  &irly  said  that  he  declined 
the  vice-presidency  when  within  his  reach. 
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THE  PRESIDENCY. 
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The  remark  is  common  down  to  this  day,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  ''Had  Silas  Wbight 
lived,  he  would  have  been  President  of  the  United  States." 
It  is  a  matter  of  history  that,  for  many  years  before  his 
death,  public  attention  was  directed  to  him  as  a  suitable 
man  for  that  office,  and  especially  after  the  defeat  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  in  1840.  On  his  election  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  on  the  4th  of  January,  1833,  he 
attracted  the  attention  and  commanded  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  democracy  of  the  whole  Union.  His 
easy,  affable  and  cordial  manners,  his  freedom  from  pomp 
and  show,  his  sincerity,  honesty,  his  superior  mental 
powers  and  devotion  to  democr^lc  principles,  won  him 
hosts  of  admirers  and  friends. 

On  the  retirement  of  Gen.  Jackson,  the  death  of 
Mr.  Grundy  and  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the 
democracy  of  the  nation  turned  their  attention  to  him, 
and  he  was  recognized  as  the  foremost  man  in  his  party. 
But  through  Mr.  Wright's  devotion  to  him,  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  treated  as  standard-bearer  down  to  his  defeat 
in  the  Baltimore  convention  in  1844.  From  that  day 
until  his  death,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1847,  the  atten- 
tion of  nearly  the  whole  democratic  party,  north,  soutli, 
east  and  west,  was  fixed  upon  him  as  the  democratic 
candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1848.  Texas,  having  been 
admitted  into  the  Union,  was  no  longer  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  unanimity  in  the  democratic  party.  But 
the  Great  Disposer  of  Events  removed  him  from  his 
devoted  friends  and  beyond  the  reach  of  political  parties. 
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Some  accused  him,  however,  of  laboring  to  secure  that 
office,  while  many  wUl  wish  to  know  his  real  motives, 
and  in  what  light  he  viewed  that  high  position.  That  he 
might  have  been  nominated  for  it,  at  Baltimore,  in  1844, 
has  seldom  been  questioned. 

The  deep  sagacity  and  keen  observation  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  had  awakened  strong  doubts  in  the  mind  of  the 
latter  as  to  his  own  success  in  the  convention.  Influenced 
by  these  doubts,  he  wrote  to  his  confidential  friend,  Ben- 
jamin F.  Butler,  who  was  a  member  of  it,  authorizing  the 
withdrawal  of  his  name  when  hope  of  success  should  dis- 
appear, and  urged  his  friends  to  unite  upon  Mr.  Wright 
for  the  presidency.  This  communication  was  not  pre- 
sented to  the  convention,  on  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren' s  name,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Wright  to  the  delegate  from  his  own  district.  Had  his 
name  then  been  presented,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  and  thereby  securing  him  the  vote  of  his  friends, 
it  was  then  and  is  now  believed  that  he  would  have  been 
nominated,  and,  if  so,  doubtlessly  elected.  The  course 
of  the  anti-Van  Buren  men,  in  bringing  him  forward  and 
securing  his  all  but  unanimous  nomination  for  Vice- 
President,  greatly  strengthens  this  opinion.  But  he  pur- 
posely defeated  his  own  nomination  by  writing  the  follow- 
ing letter  : 

"  WAsmNGTOH,  May  28,  1844. 
"  Hon.  John  Fine  : 

"My  Dbab  Sir. — As  I  know  you  intend  to  leave  the  city 
to-day  or  to-morrow,  to  attend  to  your  responsible  duties  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Baltimore  convention,  and  as  you  are  a  delegate 
from  the  congressional  distnct  in  which  I  reside,  and  are  as  well 
my  representative  in  the  convention  as  my  neighbor  and  pei*sonal 
friend,  I  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  this  note.  You  will, 
doubtless,  think  and  feel  that  I  am  perforaiing  a  work  of  super- 
erogation, as  I  do  myself;  and  yet,  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of 
the  democratic  mind,  in  relation  to  the  doings  of  the  convention, 
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I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  omit  any  act  which  may  protect  me 
from  being  made  the  instrument,  however  honestly  and  inno* 
cently,  of  further  distractions. 

"  Within  the  last  few  days,  several  too-partial  friends  have 
suggested  to  me  the  idea  that,  by  possibility,  in  case  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  should  be  found  irre- 
concilable, a  compromise  might  be  made  by  dropping  him  and 
using  my  name.  I  need  not  say  to  you  that  a  consent,  on  my 
part,  to  any  such  proceeding,  would  justly  forfeit  my  standing 
with  the  democracy  of  our  State,  and  cause  my  faith  and  fidelity 
to  my  party  to  be  suspected  everywhere.  Personal  objections 
are  not  made  against  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  any  quarter  ;  and  if  his 
known  political  principles  and  opinions  are  to  set  him  aside  as 
the  republican  candidate  for  President,  the  same  objections 
would  make  me  ineligible,  so  far  as  my  pnnciples  and  opinions 
are  known  ;  and  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  believe  that  the  demo- 
cratic party  of  the  Union  will  give  a  more  ardent  and  enthusiastic 
support  to  a  candidate  upon  its  ticket  for  that  high  office  whose 
principles  are  unknown  to  them,  than  to  one  known  to  cherish, 
at  every  hazard,  principles  in  precise  accordance  with  its  own. 
If  that  be  the  present  disposition  of  the  party,  or  of  its  represen- 
tatives in  the  Baltimore  convention,  I  cannot  consent  to  make 
myself,  humble  as  is  my  position  in  that  great  party,  the  instru- 
ment to  withdraw  such  a  canvass. 

"  The  republicans  of  New  York,  with  a  unanimity  never  sur- 
passed, have  made  it  the  duty  of  yourself  and  your  colleagues 
in  the  convention  to  present  for  its  acceptance  the  name  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  as  their  choice  from  among  themselves,  and  they 
have  given  to  you  no  direction  to  withdraw  his  name  and  sub- 
stitute any  other.  If  he  is  not  acceptable  to  the  convention, 
they  have  no  candidate  before  it,  by  any  expression  or  act  of 
theirs.  It  is  not  the  high  office  for  a  citizen  of  the  State  which 
they  seek,  regardless  of  the  hands  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed. 
If,  by  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  the  democracy  of  the 
Union,  the  high  trust  can  be  reposed  in  his  hands,  they  will 
feel  that  their  principles  and  their  country  are  safe,  and  that  their 
cherished  State  is  honored,  highly,  generously  honored  ;  but  if 
the  democracy,  as  represented  in  the  convention,  cannot  concede 
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to  this  their  expressed  wish,  they  have  no  candidate,  and  their 
delegates  are  left,  like  others,  to  make  a  selection  from  such  other 
names  as  shall  come  before  them. 

^'  These  are  my  views  of  your  position  and  of  your  duties,  and 
to  consent  to  the  use  of  my  name  as  a  candidate,  under  any 
circumstances,  would  be,  in  my  view,  to  invite  you  to  compromise 
the  expressed  wishes  and  instructions  of  your  constituents  for 
my  personal  advancement.  I  can  never  consent  to  place  myself 
in  a  position  where  the  suspicion  of  acting  from  such  a  motive 
can  justly  attach  to  me,  much  less  to  be  a  paity  to  such  action.  I 
can  never  consent  to  place  you  and  your  colleagues  in  a  position 
seeming  to  invite  misrepresentation,  on  your  part,  of  those  to 
whom  you  owe  your  responsible  trusts,  and  to  whom  I  owe  all 
that  I  am,  and  all  I  have  as  a  public  man. 

"  I  know  well,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  could  not  present  a  tempta- 
tion to  you  or  your  respected  colleagues  which  would  induce  a 
man  of  you  to  swerve  from  your  fidelity  to  your  constituents,  and 
your  high  duty  to  our  great  party  and  our  common  country  ; 
but  I  desire  you,  as  my  immediate  representative  in  the  conven- 
tion, should  have  in  your  possession  the  evidence  that  I  cannot 
be  made  the  instrument  of  any  embarrassment  upon  you. 

"If  it  were  proper,  I  could  tell  you,  with  the  most  perfect 
truth,  that  I  have  never  been  vain  enough  to  dream  of  the  office 
of  President  in  connection  with  mv  own  name:  and  were  not  Mr. 
Van  Buren  the  candidate  of  our  State,  I  should  find  just  as  little 
difficulty  as  1  now  do  in  telling  you  that  I  am  not,  and  cannot, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  a  candidate  before  your  convention 
for  that  office.  It  is  wholly  unnecessary,  however,  to  speak  of  a 
state  of  things  which  does  not  exist,  and  you  will,  therefore,  be 
pleased  to  apply  this  remark  to  that  which  does. 

"  I  do  not  anticipate  any  occurrence  which  will  call  upon  you 
to  use  this  letter,  and  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  have  it  used  in 
any  other  contingency,  because  I  should  regret  very  much  to 
seem  to  assume  that  I  have  been,  am,  or  may  be  a  candidate  by 
my  own  agency.  Still,  it  is  submitted  to  your  discretion,  to 
be  used  in  case  any  effort  shall  be  made,  during  the  sitting  of 
the  convention,  to  connect  my  name  with  the  office,  in  a  manner 
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which  shall  appear  to  you  to  call  for  this  unconditional  interdict 

from  me. 

'^  In  great  haste,  I  am  most  truly  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT." 

The  Author  is  not  at  liberty  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Wrioht 
at  no  time  desired  to  be  elevated  to  the  presidency.  He 
had  no  taste  for  the  forms  and  ceremonies  and  attractive 
splendor  of  high  official  life,  much  preferring  the  simple 
manners  and  heartfelt  cordiality  of  social  intercourse 
with  his  much  loved  honest  neighbors  in  St.  Lawrence 
county.  He  was  no  man' s  inferior,  and  in  any  place  would 
command  much  attention  and  justly  secure  respect  and 
high  admiration.  His  colloquial  powers  were  very  great, 
and  he  could  deeply  interest  all,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  and  win  their  respect  and  esteem.  Still,  stately 
formalities  and  the  cold  etiquette  of  court  circles  had  no 
charms  for  him.  He  never  had  a  wish  to  attract  and 
secure  those  attentions  which  the  conventionalisms  of 
society  render  so  dear  to  many.  To  mingle  in  such 
society  wa«  ever  a  tax  upon  him,  instead  of  a  high  and 
exquisite  pleasure. 

He  recoiled  from  the  thought  of  ever  dispensing  the 
enormous  patronage  of  the  federal  government,   which 
must  largely  be  done  blindly,  or  hesitatingly,  upon  recom- 
mendations not  always  reliable  and  sometimes  deceptive. 
Although  a  superior  judge  of  men,  he  had  no  taste  for 
investigating  and  settling  controversies  among  friends, 
^ving  one  a  preference  over  another.     He  loved  good 
government;  but  believed  that  no  President  could  always 
secure  it  by  any  vigilance  he  could  exercise.     The  mere 
business  of  the  office,  incident  to  the  discharge  of  its 
duties,  aside  from  its  patronage  and  forms  and  ceremonies, 
-would  not  probably  have  deterred  him  from  its  acceptance, 
a-s  he  loved  labor  and  regular  business.     The  evidence 
t^liat  he  did  not  deske  to  be  President  does  not  rest  wholly 
from  the  Author's  recollection  of  conversations  upon  that 
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snbject,  as  the  following  letter  will  authoritatively  and 
conclusively  prove : 

Mb.  Wright  to  Mb.  Gillet.* 

"Washington,  IQth  JBkbruary^  1842. 

"  My  Deab  Sir.  — Your  late  letter  was  duly  received,  carefully 
read  and  iustantly  burned.  I  have  been  and  am  now  much  embar- 
rassed how  to  answer  you,  because  I  know  well  you  expressed 
certainly  what  you  wished,  if  not  what  you  deliberately 
believe.  Upon  several  former  occasions  I  have  noticed  indica- 
tions in  your  letters  which  seemed  to  have  the  direction  expressly 
given  to  the  last;  but  I  have  not  noticed  them,  because  I  thought 
them  random  intimations  upon  which  you  had  not  bestowed 
reflection.  Your  last  letter  does  not  leave  me  at  liberty  to  pass 
it  thus  lightly. 

"  As  to  myself,  therefore,  to  dispose  of  the  delicate  point  first  — 
still  you  wish  the  most  perfect  frankness  and  candor — if  I  enter- 
tained a  single  idea  that  I  should  ever  be,  not  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  but  a  candidate  for  that  high  office,  it  would 
make  me  more  unhappy  than  I  have  ever  been  in  relation  to  my 
political  fortunes.  When  my  present  term  in  the  Senate  ends  it 
will  make  my  period  of  uninterrupted  and  almost  exclusive  pub- 
lic service  very  close  upon  twenty  yeara.  I  have  served  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment  and  ability;  and  very  few  men  ever,  any- 
where and  under  any  circumstances,  have  been  blessed  with  such 
faithful  friends,  or  experienced  from  them  such  constant  and 
unyielding  support. 

''If  I  was  ambitious  of  honors,  I  have  had  heaped  upon  me 
more  than  I  could  have  desired ;  if  emolument,  I  have  had  more 
than  my  share;  if  reputation,  I  have  thus  been  enabled  to  acquire 
more  than  I  dare  promise  to  retain.  It  is,  therefore,  the  sincere 
wish  of  my  heart  to  retire  and  accustom  myself  to  a  quiet  and 
peaceful  life,  before  age  and  habits  and  tastes  unfit  me  for  either. 
Hence  I  witnessed,  upon  a  former  occasion,  efforts  to  oust  me  of 
the  place  I  hold  without  a  single  feeling  of  regret  on  my  own 
account;  and  I  have  recently  seen  movements  from  the 

*  The  author. 
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artere,  and  having  the  same  ulterior  object,  without  a  motion 
the  pulse  like  anxiety.  Now,  I  console  myself  with  the  con- 
ent  belief  that,  if  these  busy-bodies  could  produce  a  state  of 
Qgs  which  would  make  it  best  for  our  friends  not  to  run  me 
dn,  while  they  would  thus  accomplish  what  I  earnestly  wish 
;o  myself,  it  would  be  in  my  power,  being  out  of  the  question, 
[serially  to  help  to  make  sure  that  my  successor  should  be  such 
lan  as  he  ought,  and  not  such  a  man  as  they  would  wish. 
Of  these  things  I  say  nothing,  because  I  should  not  say  any- 
ig;  and  while  it  is  my  design  to  urge  our  friends,  as  strongly 
hare  a  right,  not  to  ask  me  to  run  again  for  the  Senate,  I  do 
deny  or  disguise  my  belief,  that  such  is  my  indebtedness  to 
a  as  to  place  me  to  a  great  extent  in  their  hands  upon  that 
ect,  and  to  render  it  my  duty  to  submit  to  their  decision,  if 
mot  bring  them  to  yield  to  my  wish.     I  speak  of  things  as 

now  seem  to  me  to  be  in  the  State,  but  without  pretending 
3  able  to  foresee  what  may  be  a  year  from  this  time.  If  I 
d  to  do  so,  I  should  make  known  these  feelings  to  our  friends 
Ibany  now ;  but  I  dare  not,  for  two  reasons :  1st.  Because  I 
I  should  be  suspected  of  designing  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 

of  Governor,  a  place  which  I  not  only  do  not  seek  but 

I  not  take  if  offered  to  me.  2d.  Because  I  fear  the  conso- 
le might  be  to  raise  competitors  for  the  place,  so  as  to  add 
r  troubles  at  our  next  State  election.  If  I  mistake  upon 
points,  and  vanity  seems  to  lead  to  the  error,  I  cannot  help 

tell  you  the  truth,  and  the  frankness  of  your  letter  entitles 
3  that. 

II  remains  quiet  here,  as  to  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
en  I  last  wrote  to  you,  but  I  undei'stand  much  is  doing  at 
ance.  Blair  told  me  to-day  that  the  friends  of  Col.  Dick 
^ohnson]  were  pressing  him  to  fill  his  paper  with  the  pro- 
g^s  of  meetings,  etc.,  and  rumor  says  the  friends  of  Mr. 
nan  are  quite  active  in  some  sections.  The  Colonel  stands 
Idly  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  as  he  commenced.  I  must  confess, 
hing  I  see  and  hear  induces  the  belief  that,  in  the  end,  he 
3  the  candidate  by  a  very  harmonious  voice  of  the  party. 
Lme  may  change  these  appearances,  and  I  may  be  mistaken 
^e   character  of  the  evidences  upon  which  that  is  now  the 
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probability.  He  starts  next  week  for  Tennessee,  to  visit  Geo. 
Jackson,  and,  I  presume,  a  noise  will  soon  be  raised  about  his 
traveling,  and  I  fear  some  of  our  good  friends  here  may  be  dis- 
turbed by  it. 

'^  The  plot  thickens  here,  and  it  is  now  entirely  apparent  that 
Clay  is  rallying  again  almost  all  the  whig  members  of  both 
Houses,  and  that  he  is  just  about  to  open  a  war  upon  ^Capt. 
Tyler,'  which  is  only  to  end  in  unconditional  submission  on  his 
part,  or  utter  extermination,  as  far  as  the  former  can  effect  that. 

^'The  negro  is  waiting  and  I  must  close,  desiring  the  best 
respects  of  Mra.  W.  and  myself  to  Mrs.  G.  and  the  boy. 

"  In  great  haste,  most  truly  youra, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT,  Jr. 
"  Hon.  Ransom  H.  Gillet." 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  letter  was  written 
free  it  from  all  suspicion  of  having  been  prepared  to  pro- 
duce ap  eflFect  contrary  to  the  avowed  wishes  expressed 
in  it.  It  was  addressed  to  a  personal  and  political  friend 
residing  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  whose  attachment  and 
devotion  were  never  doubted,  and  to  counteract  and  not 
accelerate  action  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  he  had 
communicated.  It  proves  that,  instead  of  seeking  eleva- 
tion to  the  presidency,  he  strongly  desired  to  be  relieved 
from  the  duties  of  the  high  position  he  held.  It  also 
contains  confirmatory  evidence  of  his  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  democratic  party,  and  his  willingness  to  sacrifice 
his  individual  wishes  to  secure  its  harmony  and  pros- 
perity. It  showed  him  to  be  a  careful  observer  of  pass- 
ing events,  from  which  he  drew  unusually  accurate  con- 
clusions. It  demonstrates  that  his  heart  was  with  his 
quiet  neighbors  and  friends  in  the  country,  instead  of 
being  captivated  and  devoted  to  the  show  and  splendor 
of  courts  or  high  official  positions.  Long  and  intimate 
association  had  prepared  the  mind  of  his  correspondent 
to  give  perfect  credence  to  these  frank  avowals,  the  strict 
truth  of  which  he  never  doubted,  although  so  at  variance 
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with  the  practice  of  the  mass  of  mankind.  He  admired 
and  BOQght  good  government,  which  he  religiously 
believed  conld  alone  flow  from  carrying  out  democratic 
principles  in  their  vigor  and  purity,  but  not  to  govern 
others. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  addressed  by 
Gov.  Wright,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1846,  and  fully 
corroborates  his  previously  expressed  opinions  and  those 
we  have  given  upon  this  subject : 

"  Let  me  briefly  refer  you  to  one  other  topic  and  I  will  close. 
Vou  assure  me  Id  your  letter  that  the  President  will  not  be  a 
candidate  for  a  re-election,  as  thongh  it  was  a  point  of  deep 
interest  to  me.  In  my  conversation  with  Messrs.  GUlet, 
Buchanan  and  Bancroft,  they  all  seemed  determined  to  dwell 
upon  the  same  point,  under  a  lilce  impression.  Let  me  assure 
you  that  I  have  not,  at  any  time,  and  do  not  now,  entertMn  any 
feeling  upon  that  subject.  If  the  President  shall  administer  the 
government  as  I  think  he  wilt,  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  bia  being  again  a  canditate.  I  am  well  aware  that  some  of 
my  friends  have  used  my  name  in  connection  with  that  office,  but 
it  has  been  against  my  earnest  wishes,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
I  may  never  be  seriously  a  candidate  for  that  place.  I  know  too 
much  of  its  cares,  perplexities  and  responsibilities  to  desire  its 
honors  at  such  a  price,  and  nothing  but  circnmstanccs  as  control- 
ling as  those  which  have  placed  me  in  my  present  situation  will 
make  me  a  candidate  for  that  office." 

After  his  defeat,  in  1846,  numerous  northern  and  some 
southern  papei-s  named  Mr.  Wriqht  as  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency  in  1848,  and  some  raised  his  name  at  the 
head  of  their  columns  for  that  office.  In  letters  and  in 
conversation  his  name  was  often  used  in  this  connection. 
In  reply  to  a  letter  addressed  to  him  upon  this  subject, 
under  date  of  July,  1847,  he  uses  this  language,  found 
in  Mr.  Jenkins'  work,  showing  that  his  views  in  relation 
to  the  office  had  undergone  no  change  since  his  letter  to 
the  Author,  in  1843 : 
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"  I  wish  you  to  believe  me,  when  I  tell  you,  that  I  write  upon 
this  subject  (the  presidency)  wholly  free  from  personal  embar- 
rassment. I  have  never  been  vain  enough  to  aspire  to  this  high 
office;  and,  if  I  had  desired  it  ever  so  strongly,  I  am  not  so  blind 
as  not  to  see  that  the  present  period  presents  no  opportunity  for 
a  candidate  such  as  I  should  be.  I  tell  you  the  truth,  however, 
when  I  say,  elevated  as  it  is,  and  is  justly  considered,  I  do  not 
wish  the  office. 

''My  acquaintance  with  it  has  long  since  satisfied  me  that  no 
man  should  aspire  to  it  who  has  not  a  stronger  hold  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  country  than  I  have ;  and  that  if  obtained  it  will 
give  such  a  man  neither  pleasure  nor  honor.  I  am  not  a  candi- 
date for  the  office,  and  have  no  feeling  about  who  shall  be  can- 
didates, beyond  my  deep  feeling  for  the  country  and  its  institu- 
tions, and  for  the  democratic  party  and  its  principles,  upon  the 
success  of  which  I  think  the  country  and  our  institutions  must 
rely  for  prosperity  and  success." 

No  candid  man,  after  reading  these  avowals,  can  doubt 
that  Mr.  Wright  never  sought  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States,  or  even  desired  it.  Nor  can  there  be 
any  question  that  he  might  have  obtained  it  in  1844,  but 
for  his  letter  to  Judge  Fine,  forbidding  the  use  of  his 
name  at  the  Baltimore  convention,  after  the  defeat  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  and  the  withdrawal  of  his  name. 
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CHAPTER    CXVII. 

THE  UMTED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT  JUDGBSHIP. 

Smith  Thompson,  of  New  York,  who  had  been  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  from  1818  to  1838,  when  he  was 
appointed  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  died  in  1843.  His  circuit  conaiated  of 
New  York,  Connecticut  and  Vermont.  Attention  was 
naturally  directed  to  New  York  for  a  sncceasor.  Then, 
as  now,  constitutional  queations  were  looming  up  in  the 
horizon,  mingled  more  or  less  with  those  of  sound  public 
policy.  President  Tyler,  though  an  anti-Jackson  man, 
had  been  nominated  and  elected  to  the  vice-presidency 
as  a  Virginia  democrat.  He  conld  not  consistently  fill 
this  vacancy  with  a  known  whig.  He  had  served  in  the 
United  States  Senate  with  Mr.  Wright,  knew  hia  talents 
and  acquirements,  and  his  remarkable  logical  mind,  and 
appreciated  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  He  was  known  to  be  devoted 
to  the  Constitution  and  democratic  principles,  and  had 
been  distinguished  at  the  bar.  His  appointment  would 
be  gratifying  to  the  public  generally.  President  Tyler 
resolved  to  tender  him  the  appointment.  This  waa  done, 
in  the  first  instance,  through  a  friend.  The  compliment 
was  highly  appreciated,  but  declined.  After  some  delay 
it  was  again  offered  by  President  Tyler,  personally,  at  an 
interview  solicited  by  him,  with  a  like  result.  Then  with 
Lis  concurrence,  the  late  Peter  V.  Daniel,  then  a  member 
of  that  court,  wrote  him  a  letter  urging  him  to  accept  the 
office.  Mr.  Weight  had  not  long  before  aigued  two 
important  causes  before  the  Supreme  Court.  His  argu- 
ments were  admired  by  the  judges  and  the  bar.    One  of 
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the  oases  involved  the  construction  of  complicated 
statutes,  which  he  disentangled  in  a  clear  and  masterly 
manner.  The  other  involved  the  extent  and  eflfect  of 
colonial  grants  by  the  British  crown,  from  the  shore 
seaward.  He  had  made  his  usual  ample  preparation,  and 
his  briefs  attracted  the  attention  of  those  taking  an 
interest  in  such  matters.  There  were  no  repetitions  of  the 
same  thought.  If  these  arguments  had  been  taken  down 
verbatim,  they  would  have  appeared  well  in  print. 
They  were  concise,  and  wholly  to  the  points  involved. 
These  arguments,  coming  from  one  who  entertained 
opinions  upon  constitutional  law  similar  to  his  own, 
made  Judge  Daniel,  who  was  a  grandson  of  Patrick  Henry, 
and  profoundly  learned  in  constitutional  questions, 
anxious  to  secure  Mr.  Wright  as  a  colleague  on  the 
Supreme  bench.  The  answer  he  received  was  furnished 
by  the  judge  soon  after  his  death,  and  does  Mr.  Wright 
the  highest  honor.  Probably  no  other  man  then,  or  now, 
would  have  been  so  utterly  free  from  selfishness,  or  so 
mindful  of  implied  obligations  to  serve  in  a  less  important 
and  desirable  office.  No  such  instance  is  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  politicians,  nor  is  it  probable  that  its  parallel 
can  be  found  in  those  of  any  class  of  men.  This  opinion 
was  expressed  at  the  time  by  Judge  Daniel,  and  others 
who  saw  the  following  letter  : 

Me.  Weight  to  Judge  Daniel, 

"Washington,  %th  March^  1844. 

"  My  Deae  Sie.  —  Tour  very  kind  letter  of  yesterday  was  left 
at  my  room  while  I  was  absent  at  the  Capitol,  and  reached  my 
hand  after  our  adjournment.  Upon  reading  it,  I  made  np  my 
mind  to  visit  you  last  evening  at  your  room,  but  could  not  dis- 
charge myself  from  company  and  business  calls  until  nearly 
twelve  o'clock. 

"  I  seize  a  moment  this  morning,  therefore,  to  acknowledge  the 
letter  and  your  too  friendly  feeling  and  judgment  expressed  in  it. 

"You  may  or  may  not   have  heard,  amongst  the  thousand 
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rumors  which  prevail  here,  my  name  repeated,  in  connection  with 
the  existing  vacancy  upon  your  bench,  for  the  last  three  weeks. 
That  inimor  deserved  no  thought  from  those  who  merely  heard 
it  as  rumor,  because  nothing  is  much  less  likely  to  be  true  than 
such  reports  here.  To  me,  however,  upon  repeated  occasions, 
the  suggestion  came  in  a  form  and  from  sources  which  left  little 
doubt  upon  my  mind  that  the  persons  were  talking  to  me  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  President,  though  not,  in  form,  at  his  request 
or  by  his  authority. 

^^  I  only  mention  this  to  show  that  my  mind  was  brought  seri- 
ously to  reflect  upon  the  subject  some  time  since.  My  impres- 
sions were  decidedly  against  an  acceptance  of  the  place,  if  offered, 
upon  hearing  my  name  made  use  of  in  connection  with  it ;  and 
all  the  examination  I  could  give  the -matter,  so  far  from  weaken- 
ing, constantly  strengthened  those  impressions.  I  told  all  who 
talked  with  me  that  I  could  not  think  of  the  place,  for  two  good 
reasons  :  First,  that  I  was  not  at  all  qualified  for  it,  having  never 
followed  my  legal  profession  but  a  veiy  few  years,  and  for  the  last 
twenty  years  having  been  wholly  out  of  it;  and,  secondly,  because 
I  was  not  at  liberty  to  leave  my  present  position  at  this  crisis. 

"  On  Tuesday  last,  at  about  two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  Robert  Tyler, 
the  son  of  the  Pi*esident,  called  upon  me  at  the  Senate  chamber, 
and  told  me  that  his  father  wished  very  much  to  see  me  that 
evening,  I  told  him  that  we  were  to  have  a  meeting  that  even- 
ing, which  I  must  attend,  and  suggested  an  appointment  for  the 
next  morning.  After  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  said  his  father 
wished  very  much  to  see  me  that  evening.  I  therefore  told  him, 
if  the  meeting  should  adjouim,  so  that  I  could  reach  the  Presi- 
dent's house  by  nine  o'clock,  I  would  call  that  evening;  and 
otherwise,  I  would  call  in  the  morning.  In  the  moniing  I  did 
call  at  an  early  hour;  saw  the  President  alone,  when  we  had  a 
free  conversation  of  half  an  hour.  He  immediately  told  me  that 
his  object  was  to  offer  the  judgeship ;  that  he  had  caused  me  to 
be  felt  of  previously,  but  finally  concluded  that  the  best  way 
was  to  request  an  interview,  and  have  a  frank  conversation,  face 
to  face ;  and  he  then  made  the  offer  in  as  handsome  a  manner, 
and  in  terms  as  kind,  as  any  man ^ could  have  used.  I  thanked 
him  most  sincerely  for  his  too  favorable  opinion ;  told  him  he 
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was  aware  that  the  subject  was  not  new  to  me,  and,  therefore, 
that  I  had  had  time  for  reflection,  and  that  I  was  compelled  to 
decline  his  generous  offer. 

^'I  mention  this  to  show  you  that  the  matter  had  been  defin- 
itely settled  full  twenty-four  hours. when  you  wrote.  I  have  not 
time,  nor  can  I  tax  yours,  to  go  into  detail  as  to  the  views  which 
induced  me  to  think  it  was  my  duty  to  take  this  course. 

"  The  consciousness  of  want  of  qualification  would  have  been 
a  very  serious,  if  not  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  if  I  had  been 
left  to  contend  with  that  alone;  but  as  neither  you  nor  any  other 
friend  can  very  well  discuss  that  point  frankly  with  me,  I  lay 
that  aside,  and  then  my  decision  would  have  been  the  same. 
Tour  letter  shows  that  this  ground  of  objection  was  present  with 
you  ;  and  it  implies  so  much  vanity  on  my  part  to  mention  it, 
and  much  more  to  magnify  its  importance,  that  I  am  compelled 
to  decline  discussion,  as  I  have  declined  taking  advice.  I  did 
think,  at  one  time,  of  writing  privately  to  some  few  friends  at 
home;  but  reflection  induced  me  not  to  do  so.  In  doing  it,  I 
must  assume  qualifications,  a  point  I  did  not  mean  to  decide  for 
myself,  and  then  what  could  these  friends  say  ?  What  could  that 
one  [Mr.  Van  Buren]  say,  whom  I  should  have  most  desired  to 
consult,  if  any  one  ?  They  must  have  said,  and  that  one  especially, 
*  he  wants  to  take  the  place,  but  desires  our  sanction  to  his  leav- 
ing the  Senate,'  and  none  of  them  would  have  interposed,  by 
reason  of  personal  delicacy  and  personal  kindness;  and  could  not 
well  have  done  so,  whatever  might  have  been  their  real  views 
of  the  policy  of  the  step  or  of  its  propriety.  And  the  one 
friend  [Mr.  Van  Buren]  would  have  been  compelled  to  feel  that 
even  doubt  or  reluctance  on  his  part  might  be  imputed  to  selfish- 
ness, and  he  could  have  said  nothing,  or  must  have  said  ^yes.' 
For  these  reasons  I  have  not  consulted  a  mortal,  and  for  my  con- 
clusion I  am  solely  responsible.  Could  I  feel  myself  fitted  to 
take  the  place,  with  even  fair  credit  in  an  immediate  discharge 
of  the  duties,  and  were  my  circumstances  such  as  to  leave  me  at 
liberty,  no  offer  under  this  goveniment  could   have  been   so 

acceptable  to  me. 

"  Very  respectfully, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 
"  Hon.  Petee  V.  Daniel." 
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From  his  entrance  upon  public  life  Mr.  Wright  had 
been  an  admirer  and  supporter  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  He 
had  been  an  active  and  influential  participator  in  his 
nomination  in  1 832  for  the  vice-presidency.  He  supported 
him  in  1836  and  1840  for  the  presidency  with  zeal  and 
energy.  It  vras  his  opinion  that  he  ought  to  be  again 
nominated  and  supported  in  1844,  believing  that  he  could 
be  then  elected.  Mr.  Van  Buren' s  friends  had  twice 
aided  in  his  election  to  Congress  and  twice  supported 
him  for  Comptroller.  They  cheerfully  united  in  his  elec- 
tion to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1833  and  in  1837.  He 
was  again  re-elected  in  1 843  by  the  democrats  of  the  New 
York  Legislature,  with  the  distinct  expectation  that  he 
would  devote  his  best  energies  in  the  support  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  for  the  presidency  in  1844.  The  force  of  this  implied 
obligation,  which  he  was  under  to  his  democratic  friends, 
he  clearly  admits  in  his  letter.  He  knew  of  no  means  by 
which  he  could  be  honorably  discharged  from  it.  For 
reasons  delicately  referred  to,  but  strong  and  conclusive 
with  him,  he  omitted  to  seek  advice  from  friends,  and 
refused  one  of  the  most  desirable  positions  under  our 
government,  and  for  which  he  was  eminently  well  fitted. 
In  his  opinion  he  considered  himself  bound  by  the  implied 
obligations  he  was  under — expectations  that  others  might 
fairly  form  —  and  he  could  not  consent  to  cause  disap- 
pointment. No  personal  benefit  could  induce  him  even 
to  disappoint  those  who  confided  in  him,  expecting  his 
aid  in  carrying  their  wishes  into  effect.  This  was  one  of 
the  grounds  why,  when  Governor,  he  refused  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tendered  him  by  President  Polk. 
The  democracy  of  the  State  had  selected  him  as  their 
chief  magistrate,  and  without  their  assent  he  thought  he 
ought  not  to  desert  them  and  take  other  employment. 
Such  delicacy  of  motives  indicates  an  elevation  of  mind 
which  cannot  fall  to  Increase  our  admiration  of  the  man. 
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Chapter  CXVIII. 

OTHER  FEDERAL  OFFICES  OFFERED  HIM  AND  DECLINED. 

Colonel  Thomas  H.  Benton  was  distinguished  for  the 
extent  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  and  the  clearness 
with  which  he  communicated  to  others  the  information  he 
acquired.  His  opportuiiities  for  obtaining  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  passing  events  in  the  political  world  were 
inferior  to  no  other  person's.  His  powers  of  observation 
were  great,  his  conclusions  clear  and  well  drawn,  with 
an  iron  memory.  He  participated  in  an  unlimited  degree 
in  the  confidence  of  his  political  friends.  In  his  great 
work,  "Thirty  Tears  in  the  Senate,"  he  gives  the  world 
an  inside  as  well  as  outside  view  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment during  his  thirty  years'  service  in  that  body.  His 
notices  in  it  of  individuals  are  distinguished  for  their 
accuracy  and  the  forcible  manner  in  which  he  describes 
them.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  death  of  '*  Silas 
Wright,"  with  whom  he  served  twelve  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate next  prior  to  his  becoming  Governor  of  New  York. 
We  copy  from  his  graphic  description  of  him : 

"  Though  dying  at  the  age  deemed  young  in  a  statesman,  he 
had  attained  all  that  long  life  could  give  —  high  office,  national 
fame,  fixed  character  and  universal  esteem.  He  had  run  the 
career  of  honors  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  been  Representative 
and  Senator  in  Congress,  and  had  refused  more  offices  and  higher, 
than  he  ever  accepted.  He  refused  cabinet  appointments  under 
his  fast  friend,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  under  Mr.  Polk,  whom  he 
may  be  said  to  have  elected;  he  refused  a  seat  on  the  bench  of 
the  federal  Supreme  Court;  he  rejected  instantly  the  nomination 
in  1844  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  when  that 
nomination  was  the  election.  He  refused  to  be  put  in  nomina- 
tion for  the  presidency.     He  refused  to  accept  foreign  missions 
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He  spent  that  time  in  declining  office  which  others  did  in  winning 
it,  and,  of  those  he  did  accept,  it  might  well  be  said  they  were 
^  thrust '  upon  him.  He  was  bom  great,  and  above  office,  and 
unwillingly  descended  to  it ;  and  only  took  it  for  its  burthens 
and  to  satisfy  an  importunate  public  demand.  Mind,  manners, 
morals,  temper,  habits,  anited  in  him  to  form  the  character  that 
was  perfect,  b9th  in  public  and  private  life,  and  to  give  the 
example  of  a  patriot  citizen  —  of  a  farmer  statesman  —  of  which 
we  have  read  in  Cincinatus  and  Cato,  and  seen  in  Macon,  and 
some  others  of  their  stamp  —  created  by  Nature  —  formed  in  no 
school,  and  of  which  the  instances  are  so  rare  and  long  between. 
''  His  mind  was  clear  and  strong,  his  judgment  was  solid,  his 
elocution  smooth  and  equable,  his  speaking  always  addressed  to 
the  understanding,  and  always  enchaining  the  attention  of  those 
who  had  minds  to  understand.  Grave  reasoning  was  his  forte. 
Argumentation  was  always  the  line  of  his  speech.  He  spoke  to 
the  head  and  not  to  the  passions ;  and  would  have  been  discon- 
certed to  have  seen  anybody  laugh  or  cry  at  anything  he  said," 

The  authority  of  Col.  Benton,  in  relation  to  appoint- 
ments tendered  to  Mr.  Wright,  will  be  questioned  by  no 
one  who  knew  him  and  understood  his  accuracy  in  develop- 
ing facts.  Mr.  Van  Buren's  oflfer  of  a  cabinet  station  is 
understood  to  have  been  that  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  at  the  commencement  of  his  administration  in 
1837.  A  mission  abroad  is  supposed  to  have  been 
tendered  him  toward  the  close  of  it,  and  by  Mr.  Tyler, 
early  in  his,  with  the  probable  motive  of  weakening  the 
opposition  to  his  administration,  by  removing  from  the 
Senate  one  whose  influence  he  found  it  difficult  to  resist 
or  overcome. 

Mr.  Wbight's  motive  for  preferring  to  remain  in  the 
Senate,  when  offered  the  Treasury  department  by  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  will  be  easily  understood.  He  had  just  been 
re-elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  felt 
bound  to  serve  his  constituents.  He  preferred  his  situa- 
tion in  the  Senate,  where  his  voice  was  listened  to  with 
effect,  to  grappling  with  our  finances  on  the  eve  of  the 
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general  sa8i)ension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  and 
the  explosion  of  the  deposit  bank  system,  and  sustaining 
the  credit  of  the  government  unimpaired  amid  the  finan- 
cial wreck.  The  management  of  a  department  would 
subject  him  to  the  uninviting  ceremonies  of  court  circles 
and  confine  him  to  the  city  of  Washington,  while  his 
duties  as  Senator  could  be  faithfully  discharged,  and 
aUow  him,  on  an  average,  to  spend  half  of  his  time 
at  home,  among  his  esteemed  and  devoted  neighbors 
and  friends,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  his  health. 

At  no  period  in  his  life  would  he  have  declined  to  don 
the  livery  of  a  private  soldier  and  hazard  his  life  in 
defending  our  soU,  as  his  father  and  brother  did  in  1814 
at  Plattsburgh.  But  probably  nothing  on  earth  could 
induce  him  to  wear  that  of  a  diplomatic  minister,  simple 
as  that  of  the  American  ministers  was  at  that  time.  A 
man  of  his  habits,  tastes  and  feelings  could  find  nothing 
interesting  or  agreeable  in  a  foreign  mission  among 
strangers,  far  away  from  home.  Visions  of  the  gayety 
and  splendor  at  foreign  court*  had  no  charms  for  him. 
He  could  never  understand  how  an  American  citizen 
could  desire  to  leave  his  own  fireside,  his  friends  and  his 
country,  to  go  abroad  to  fioat  in  the  atmosphere  of  courts 
and  their  brilliant  gayeties  for  a  limited  period.  With 
many,  the  contrast  of  quiet  home  life  would  probably 
render  the  residue  of  life  irksome  and  uneasy,  if  not 
positively  unhappy.  Even  in  the  Senate  he  strongly 
disliked  to  be  a  central  figure  to  attract  the  common 
gaze.  He  never  sought  the  admiration  of  his  fellow-man, 
and  ever  avoided  attracting  attention  by  display.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  reasons  assigned  by  him  for 
declining  foreign  missions,  by  whomsoever  offered,  it  will 
not  be  doubted  that  these  things  exercised  no  inconsider- 
able influence  in  forming  his  conclusions  not  to  accept 
them.  He  was  never  found  struggling  to  cUmb  ambi- 
tion' s  slippery  ladder,  nor  seeking  to  become  a  ruler  over 
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his  fellow-men.  Hence  he  declined  all  offices  whose 
tendency  was  to  force  such  things  upon  him.  Those  who 
knew  him  best  will  never  question  that  his  acts,  in  all 
these  matters,  were  the  natural  consequences  of  his  real 
feelings,  and  his  conclusions  drawn  from  sincere  convic- 
tions of  duty,  however  different  both  may  be  from  those 
entertained  by  the  masses  of  mankind. 

It  has  been  shown  that  he  refused  the  following  high 
offices  when  tendered  to  him,  or  declined  nominations  or 
resisted  their  being  made : 

1.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  offered  by  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

2.  Mission  abroad  tendered  by  him. 

8.  Declined  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  tendered  him  by  President  Tyler. 
4.  A  mission  abroad  tendered  by  him. 
6.  Declined  nomination  for  the  vice-presidency. 

6.  Declined  to  be  nominated  for  the  presidency. 

7.  Resisted  a  nomination  for  Governor  of  New  York,  until 
actually  nominated  against  his  wishes  and  sincere  and  eai*nest 
protest. 

8.  Declined  to  accept  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
when  offered  by  President  Polk. 

Such  a  record  has  not  been  left  by  any  other  American 
citizen.  Of  aU  the  offices  he  ever  held,  from  his  election 
to  the  State  Senate  in  1823  to  that  of  Governor  in  1844, 
not  one  was  ever  solicited  or  in  any  way  sought  by  him, 
but  were  the  free  gifts  of  those  having  the  power  to  con- 
fer them.  The  mode  in  which  he  performed  the  duties 
of  one  induced  the  demand  that  he  should  accept  another, 
and  so  on  to  the  last. 
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Chapter  CXIX 

THE    OFFICE    OF    GOVERNOR. 

Mr.  Wright's  debt-paying  financial  views,  his  opposi- 
tion to  all  special  legislation,  whether  in  aid  of  corpora- 
tions or  otherwise,  and  his  deep  aversion  to  all  flashy 
legislation,  while  in  the  State  Senate  and  in  the  office  of 
Comptroller,  were  warmly  approved  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  State.  He  was  esteemed  a  soond 
and  safe  man,  who  could  neither  be  corrupted,  nor  driven 
or  enticed,  by  selfish  hopes,  however  glittering,  into  doing 
injustice  to  the  State  or  its  citizens.  He  was  considered 
a  tower  of  strength,  equal  to  resistng  the  wiles  and 
stratagems  of  that  numerous  selfish  class  who  seek  to  use 
the  State  government  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  and 
aggrandizing  themselves.  He  had  been  tested  and  found 
wise,  prudent,  unselfish  and  true  to  the  people,  and 
could  be  safely  trusted.  These  invaluable  qualities,  at 
an  early  day,  turtied  the  attention  of  sound  men  to  him 
for  the  oflice  of  Governor.  Some  approached  him  in  con- 
versation, and  others  through  the  medium  of  letters 
which  he  did  not  preserve,  none  of  them  being  found 
among  his  papers.  Many  of  his  replies  are  accessible 
and  some  will  be  given.  They  are  all  to  the  same  eflfect 
—  that  he  did  not  wish  for  the  office  and  could  not  con- 
sent to  take  it.  He  adhered  to  these  views  until  he  was 
induced  to  believe,  contrary  to  the  Author' s  urgent  advice, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  duty  to  the  democratic  party  to 
surrender  his  own  wishes  and  opinions,  and  yield  to 
their  solicitations  to  become  their  candidate  for  the  office. 
His  own  opinions  and  wishes  were  clearly  right,  and 
those  of  his  advisers,  to  which  he  finally  conformed, 
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were  fatally  wrong.  Whether  any  of  those,  to  whose 
wishes  he  conformed,  anticipated  and  hoped  for  what  fol- 
lowed, we  shall  never  know.  Had  Mr.  Wright,  instead 
of  consenting  to  become  a  candidate,  continued  "field 
preaching"  over  the  State,  Mr.  Polk,  it  is  believed, 
would  have  carried  New  York,  and  been  elected  President. 
Men  who  admired  and  loved  Mr.  Wright  would  have  as 
readily  followed  his  advice,  addressed  to  them  in  person, 
as  they  would  have  attended  the  polls  and  given  him 
their  votes.  He  would  have  aroused  thousands  to  activ- 
ity who  had  not  love  enough  for  him  personally  to 
awaken  their  dormant  energies  and  bring  them  to  the 
polls.  These  were  among  the  grounds  why  the  Author 
gave  his  advice  against  accepting  the  nomination,  which 
would,  from  necessity,  lead  to  his  retirement  from  the 
Senate,  the  next  best  place  for  him  below  the  presidency. 
Among  the  early  letters  on  the  subject  of  the  governor- 
ship, was  one  addressed  to  President  Van  Buren,  by 
Elam  Tilden,  of  Columbia  county,  one  of  the  soundest 
and  most  unselfish  democrats  in  the  State,  who  never 
would  accept  oflBLce  of  any  kind.  It  was  handed  to  Mr. 
Wright  to  read.  In  his  answer,  dated  July  3,  1840, 
addressed  to  Mr.  T.,  Mr.  Wright  opened  his  heart  to 
him  frankly  and  fully.  He  says:  "I  have  been  long 
since  advised  that  some  of  my  too  partial  friends  have 
felt  an  anxiety  that  my  name  should  be  placed  before  the 
people  of  the  State  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Gover- 
nor. It  would  be  as  unnatural,  as  it  would  be  unjust, 
that  I  should  not  acknowledge  my  grateful  feelings 
toward  those  who  have  manifested  this  high  sense  of  my 
capabilities,  and  it  pains  me  to  be  compelled  to  declare 
that  I  am  conscious  my  friends  have  overrated  me  in  this 
instance.  I  further  verily  believe  that,  at  the  present 
time,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  in  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  State,  I  should  not  be  as  strong  a 
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candidate  for  this  important  office  as  many  others  who 
are  named  as  candidates." 

He  then  gives  two  other  reasons  for  not  desiring  the 
office.  The  first,  that  his  accumulations  were  very 
limited,  and  would  become  exhausted  if  he  held  the 
office  of  Governor,  and  leave  him  a  "political  pauper," 
a  position  he  had  always  wished  to  avoid.  The  second, 
that  his  wife,  who  had  been  a  good  wife  to  him,  had  been 
taken  from  the  country,  and  was  not  fond  of  that  kind 
of  life  which  would  be  inevitable  if  he  were  Governor, 
and  was  unhappy  at  the  very  thought  of  his  consenting 
to  become  Governor.  These  reasons  he  deemed  quite 
sufficient  to  excuse  him  from  accepting  the  position. 

Few  men,  surrounded  by  the  circumstances  which  were 
then  present,  would  have  acted  from  the  reasons  assigned 
by  Mr.  Wright.  The  fear  of  becoming  a  political  pau- 
per, and  a  delicate  regard  for  his  wife's  feelings,  were 
sufficient  to  control  his  action. 

The  effort  to  induce  Mr.  Wright  to  consent  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor  was  revived  in  1842, 
and  renewed  early  in  1844,  and  pressed  with  great  zeal 
and  energy  by  Messrs.  Dennison,  Porter  and  many 
others.  But  he  firmly  refused.  To  prevent  further  . 
importunity  on  the  subject,  he  authorized  Mr.  Croswell, 
of  the  Albany  Argus,  to  publish  the  card,  copied  in  his 
letter  to  the  editors  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Republican, 
which  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1844,  and  which  was 
copied  into  most  of  the  newspapers  of  that  day.  This 
card  did  not  have  the  effect  contemplated. 

Among  others,  Thomas  M.  Burt,  Esq.,  a  friend  of 
twenty  years'  standing,  addressed  him  on  the  subject 
of  the  nomination  for  the  office  of  Governor.  His  answer, 
which  frankly  states  his  wishes  and  reveals  the  Bte]>s  he 
had  taken  to  avoid  the  nomination,  bears  date  before  the 
publication  of  his  letter  to  the  editors  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Republican,  which  we  give  below.     Li  the  following  let- 
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ter  Mr.  Weight  fully  and  frankly  states  his  real  wishes 
and  feelings  on  this  subject : 

"Canton,  Qth  August^  1844. 

"My  Dear  Sib. — Your  favor  of  the  ninth  nltimo  is  yet 
without  an  answer,  but  is  before  me,  with  a  few  moments  to 
devote  to  it.  Your  unwavering  personal  friendship  has  deserved 
better  treatment,  but  numerous  circumstances  have  rendered  it 
impossible  that  I  could  discharge  this  duty  earlier. 

"  I  did  not  reach  my  home  till  the  thirteenth,  when  I  found 
your  letter,  and  also,  for  the  first  time,  the  Columbia  county 
proceedings.  I  heard  of  them  at  Ogdensburgh,  on  my  way  home, 
and  with  deep  regret.  I  thought  I  saw  the  consequences  to 
which  the  movement  must  lead,  and  a  letter  from  Gen.  Diz, 
which  I  also  found  here,  gave  me  an  inkling  of  the  suspicions 
which  would  be  built  up  from  the  coincidence  of  circumstances. 
I  was  called  away  after  two  days,  and  was  really  absent  about  a 
week.  Upon  my  return,  I  found  letters  of  all  sorts,  as  I  feared  I 
should;  letters  which  must  be  answered,  and  letters  which *I  could 
not  answer  in  but  one  way.  One  class  were  letters  from  real 
friends,  asking  me  whether,  in  fact,  1  had  changed  my  mind  and 
consented  to  the  use  of  my  name.  Another  class  told  me  it  was 
inferred  —  from  the  facts  that  I  had  visited  Mr.  Van  Buren  and 
spent  two  days  with  him,  on  my  way  up,  that  Gen.  Dix  had  accom- 
panied me  there,  and  that  he  had  attended  the  Columbia  meeting 
and  addressed  it  —  that  the  thing  was  all  arranged  at  Kinderhook 
and  I  was  to  be  a  candidate,  and  presuming,  if  there  was  any- 
thing mistaken  in  these  inferences,  that  I  should  promptly 
correct  them.  Another  class  were  letters  like  yours  and  from 
the  best  of  friends,  many  of  them  urging  me  not  to  say  I  would 
not  accept  a  nomination;  and  others,  the  writers  caring  much 
niore  about  the  defeat  of  Bouck  than  the  selection  of  me,  using 
rather  a  threatening  tone,  told  me  if  the  State  and  electoral 
tickets  were  lost,  the  responsibility  must  rest  upon  me,  in  case  I 
attempted  to  arrest  the  use  of  my  name,  and  that  it  must  and 
would  be  used,  etc. 

"  As  the  only  means  of  answering  these  various  calls,  which  I 
could  think  of,  without  a  publication  over  my  name,  I  wrote  to 
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Croswell,  and  requested  him  to  republish  my  article  of  May,  and 
to  say  that  my  position  had  not  changed  since  that  publication, 
and  that  I  had  written  no  letters  and  had  given  no  consent  to 
the  use  of  my  name.  The  article  came  here  when  I  was  again 
absent,  but  upon  my  ret  urn  I  found  it  was  one  of  Mr.  Croswell's 
polite  moves,  IhQ  drift  of  which  was  that,  if  doubts  longer 
existed,  I  would  put  them  at  rest.  In  the  meantime,  as  I  antici- 
pated, the  mysterious  givings  out  about  the  Kindcrhook  arrange- 
ment were  whispered  in  all  quarters,  and  the  Bouck  partisans 
were  becoming  fired,  up  with  passion  that  I  should  play  such  a 
game.  This  was  exactly  what  had  been  desired,  and  again  the 
letters  of  all  classes  came  pouring  in  upon  me.  My  correspond- 
ence became  equal  to  its  heaviest  measure  at  Washington,  and  of 
a  character  which  I  could  not  answer  in  detail. 

*'  My  desire  and  conclusion  was  to  say  I  would  not  accept  a 
nomination  under  any  circumstances,  and  I  wrote  a  letter  for  our 
paper  of  the  last  week  and  sent  it  to  Ogdensburgh  for  the  exam- 
ination of  our  friends  there.  They  sent  it  back,  and  Mr.  King 
with  it,  remonstrating  against  my  going  so  far,  and  saying  I  had 
no  right  to  do  it.  We  negotiated  until  that  paper  was  lost,  which 
has  caused  too  much  delay.  Since  that  we  have  used  up  about  a 
week,  and  finally  have  all  agreed  upon  the  communication,  which 
you  will  find  in  our  county  paper  of  this  day,  a  copy  of  which  I 
have  directed  sent  to  you. 

"  My  friends  said  I  was  public  property  and  the  democratic 
party  had  a  right  to  use  me  as  it  thought  proper.  Without  deoy- 
ing  the  principle,  I  said  that  it  was  the  party,  and  not  a  poition 
of  it,  which  had  that  right,  if  it  existed,  and  that  no  poition  of 
the  party  had  a  right  to  force  me  into  a  conflict  with  another 
portion,  and  thus  make  me  the  instrument  of  a  party  schism. 
This  was  admitted.  I  further  contended  that  I  had  no  right, 
while  holding  the  office  of  Senator,  to  become  a  voluntary  com- 
petitor for  the  office  of  Governor.  That  was  admitted.  These 
points  settled,  and  what  I  had  said  being  carefully  considered, 
we  agreed  upon  the  publication  as  you  will  see  it. 

^'  I  give  you  this  explanation,  because  it  is  due  to  you.  I  am 
well  aware  that  both  sides  will  find  fault.  One  will  say  I  do 
not  go  far  enough,  and  the  other  will  say  I  go  the  whole  length 
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now.  This  I  cannot  help.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  be  con- 
tent with  what  I  had  said  and  authorized  to  be  said,  if  I  could 
be  let  alone  upon  that  ground  in  the  convention.  If,  however, 
I  was  pressed  forward  as  a  competitor  for  the  office,  and  my  name 
used  to  defeat  Bouck,  through  the  press  and  in  the  convention, 
a  little  reflection  would  have  convinced  any  one  that  I  should  be 
forced  to  speak  by  the  authority  of  ray  name,  or  be  suspected  of 
unfairness  and  double-dealing  and  a  real  desire  for  the  office. 

'*  I  make  no  complaint  against  any  one,  nor  do  I  suspect  intended 
wrong  among  those  whom  I  count  friends.  The  position  was  a 
delicate  and  awkward  one,  and  I  had  no  right  to  expect  that 
a  whole  community  would  appreciate  it  and  regulate  their  con- 
duct by  it,  nor  so  as  to  judge  my  course  by  it.  Still,  I  was  forced 
into  the  position  against  my  will,  and  have  acted  in  it,  step  by 
step,  according  to  my  best  judgment.  If  my  strong  personal 
feelings  have  misled  that  judgment,  lam  not  conscious  of  it;  and 
certain  I  am  that,  if  any  unpleasant  or  injurious  consequences  of 
my  acts  in  the  matter  can  be  visited  upon  me,  and  not  upon  my 
friends  or  my  party,  I  shall  be  content. 

"  I  intend  this  letter  as  confidential^  as  you  will  see  it  ought  to 

be,  and  I  am  willing  your  discretion  should  govera  its  use  as  such. 

It  is  written  in  great  haste,  as  I  am  buried  up  in  letters,  and  must 

close  by  saying, 

"  I  am  truly  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 
"  Thomas  M.  Bubt,  Esq." 

Commnnications  and  newspaper  articles  became  so 
numerous  that  Mr.  Weight  determined  to  make  a  declara- 
tion giving  his  views  and  wishes,  over  his  own  signature. 
He  thereupon  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Hitchcock 
&  Smith,  then  the  publishers  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Repub- 
lican. As  originally  prepared  and  sent,  the  words 
'  *  against  any  republican  who  is  or  may  become  a  candi- 
date," at  the  end  of  the  seventh  paragraph,  were  not 
contained  in  it.  Without  them,  the  refusal  to  be  a 
candidate  was  unconditional  and  peremptory.  Upon 
urgent  request  of  Hon.  John  Fine,  Hon.  Preston  King 
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and  others,  these  words  were  added,  which  left  it  open  to 
his  friends  to  make  Mm  a  candidate,  if  not  in  opposition 
to  a  democratic  competitor. 

"Messrs.  Hitchcock  &  Smith: 

"  The  public  papers  and  my  numerous  correspondents  admonish 
me  that  the  use  of  my  name,  in  connection  with  the  office  of  Grov- 
emor  of  this  State,  requires  some  further  notice  from  me,  and  I 
ask  a  space  in  the  columns  of  your  paper  for  that  purpose. 

"  Since  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  in  January  last,  I  have 
been  frequently  solicited  to  consiMit  to  the  use  of  my  name,  by 
worthy  and  respected  friends,  members  of  that  body,  and  others. 
To  all  such  applications  prom[)t  replies  have  been  returned, 
entirely  withholding  the  consent  asked.  In  one  or  two  cases,  the 
announcement  of  my  name  in  a  public  paper,  as  a  probable 
candidate  for  this  office,  led  to  a  correction,  made  at  my  instance, 
and  to  the  published  declaration  that  I  interdicted  that  use  of 
my  name. 

"  Not  having  succeeded  in  producing  a  general  understanding 
of  my  position  and  wishes  by  these  steps,  at  about  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Legislature  I  requested  the  insertion  of  an  article 
in  the  State  paper,  in  the  following  language : 

*'*Mr.  Wright  not  a  oaitdidatb  fob  GtoVBKNOB. — We  have  beea 
shown  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wright,  addressed  to  a  friend  in  this  city,  iu 
which  he  states  explicitly  that  he  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor,  and  that  he  shall  not  be,  under  any  circumstances  he  is  able  to 
anticipate.  Mr.  Wright  says  he  does  not  desire  that  office  upon  any  terms, 
and  he  certainly  shall  not  knowingly  make  HiMdf  the  means  of  difficuUies  and 
tUvinons  in  the  demooraOc  party  of  the  State^  to  which  he  is  so  deeply  indebted, 
at  any  time,  upon  any  question,  or  for  any  object;  and  certainly  not  at  a 
time  like  the  present,  when  a  vital  national  contest  demands  perfect  harmony, 
and  the  united  and  patriotic  exertions  of  the  whole  party.  He  adds,  that 
he  has  communicated  these^determinations  to  several  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, long  since,  and  the  proceedings  of  certain  meetings  of  his  friends  in 
this  county,  making  use  of  his  name,  had  escaped  his  notice,  until  his  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  them  by  his  correspondent' 

*^This  I  had  hoped  would  have  saved  me  from  misconstmo- 
tion,  and  my  friends  from  misunderstanding,  and  spared  me  the 
necessity  of  further  troubling  the  public  upon  this  point. 
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''This  expectation,  however,  has  not  been  realized,  and  the 
recent  use  of  my  name,  by  several  meetings  and  associations  of 
repablicans,  and  in  varions  democratic  newspapers,  is,  I  find, 
producing  extensively  the  impression  that  my  dispositions  had 
undergone  a  change,  and  that  my  assent  has  been  given  to  these 
proceedings. 

''  It  therefore  becomes  incumbent  upon  me,  as  I  think,  to  cor- 
rect this  erroneous  impression,  and  to  put  an  end  to  misappre- 
hension and  misunderstanding,  by  declaring  that  my  opinions 
and  feelings  and  wishes  have  undergone  no  change ;  that  I  am 
not  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor  at  the  approaching 
election;  and  that  I  have  no  right,  in  my  judgment,  to  become, 
and  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  consent  to  be  made,  a  com- 
petitor for  the  nomination,  either  before  the  people  or  State 
convention,  against  any  r^pvMican  who  is  or  who  may  "become  a 
candidate. 

"  My  private  feelings  render  the  office  of  Governor,  elevated 
and  honorable  as  it  truly  is,  undesirable  to  me  ;  and  the  many 
favors  I  have  received  from  the  democracy  of  this  State,  and  the 
high  and  responsible  office  I  now  hold,  through  their  kindness 
and  confidence,  forbid  that  I  should  consent  to  disturb  the  har- 
mony, or  impair  the  strength  of  that  party,  by  permitting  myself 
to  become  a  competitor  for  any  higher  or  other  honors.  My 
disposition  and  my  duty  coincide  here,  for  I  have  no  ambition 
for  more  difficult  or  weighty  responsibilities  than  those  pertain- 
ing to  the  place  I  now  hold.  Conscious  as  I  am  that  those  great 
responsibilities  have  been  very  imperfectly  discharged,  I  cannot 
feel  that  degree  of  self-confidence  necessary  to  voluntarily 
encountering  greater. 

"  I  have  felt  an  extreme,  perhaps  culpable,  reluctance  to  address 
the  public  in  this  manner  upon  this  subject.  My  many  obliga- 
tions to  the  democratic  party  of  this  State  present,  however,  a 
plain  and  sufficient  reason  for  this  discharge  of  a  manifest  duty. 
With  harmony  of  feeling  and  concert  of  actipn,  the  success  of 
that  party  in  the  pending  canvass  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  doubt- 
ful. The  manner  in  which  the  national  nominations  have  been 
received  and  are  supported  affords  the  most  gratifying  evidence 
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that  any  State  candidates,  who  shall  receive  the  harmonious 
nomination  of  the  State  convention,  will  meet  with  an  equally 
warm  reception  from  the  entire  democracy  of  the  State  and  with 
a  triumphant  election. 

"To  promote  this  harmonious  and  successful  result  by  all 
honorable  means  in  my  power  is  my  imperious  duty,  while  to 
pennit  myself  to  become  the  instrument  of  interrupting  that 
harmony,  or  endangering  that  success,  would  be  unpardonable 
ingratitude. 

"  This  communication  should  have  appeared  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  your  paper;  but  my  absence  for  several  days,  and  very 
pressing  calls  upon  my  time  after  my  return,  prevented  my 
giving  the  proper  attention  to  this  subject  until  it  was  too  late 

for  that  publication. 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 

"Canton,  Aug%L8t  1«^,  1844." 

In  a  letter  without  date,  but  undoubtedly  only  a  day 
or  two  after,  Mr.  Weight  thus  refers  to  the  alteration 
made  in  his  communication  to  Hitchcock  &  Smith : 

"  My  Dsab  Sir.  —  Your  two  notes  came  this  morning,  and  I 
thank  you  for  them.  Your  proposed  correction  of  the  article  is 
important,  and  am  glad  you  see  no  objection  to  it  thus  corrected. 
My  position  now  is  made  one  of  doubt,  as  masses  of  letters 
written  to  me  show.  It  should  not  be  that,  and  I  think  I 
should  go  as  far  as  I  can  go^  and  not  say  I  will  not  accept 
a  nomination  under  any  circumstances ;  I  would  be  most  glad 
to  say  that,  but  perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  go  so  far;  yet  I 
think  I  have  a  right  to  say  that  I  will  not  V}e  thrown  into  the 
position  of  seeming  to  compete  for  the  nomination  against  any 
candidate. 

"  I  return  you  Mr.  Page's  letter  and  thank  you  for  the  perusal 
It  and  the  letter  of  Judge  Willard  are  a  fair  exhibition  of  the 
different  impressions  and  judgments  which  honest  and  good  men 
form  as  to  my  position,  and  that  may  well  embarrass  me. 

"  In  haste,  I  am  truly  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 
"Hon.  John  Fine." 
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Mr.  Wbight  continued  to  receive  numerous  letters  from 
friends  on  the  subject  of  his  nomination  for  Grovernor. 
His  answers  were  usually  brief,  accompanied  by  a  copy 
of  his  communication  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Republican, 
of  August  1st,  1844.  Wishing  to  place  himself  in  a  proper 
position,  he  prepared  and  delivered  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
delegates  to  the  State  convention — both  personal  and 
political  and  trusted  friends  —  a  frank  and  explicit  com- 
munication on  the  subject  of  his  nomination.  He  accom- 
panied the  same  with  a  private  letter  to  Judge  Allen,  one 
of  the  delegates,  wherein  he  states  reasons  for  wishing  not 
to  be  nominated,  which  he  had  not  communicated  to  the 
public.  They  are,  in  part,  those  expressed  to  Mr.  Tilden 
four  years  previous. 

These  letters  avowing  his  feelings  and  wishes  are  here 
given  entire : 

"Canton,  August  3U^,  1844. 

"  Gentlemen.  —  As  the  delegates  to  represent  this  county  in 
the  State  convention,  to  be  held  at  Syracuse  on  the  fourth  day 
of  next  month,  I  find  it  necessary  to  trouble  you  with  a  com- 
munication of  a  personal  character. 

"  You  are  well  aware  that  my  name  has  been  used,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  nomination  of  a  republican  candidate,  for  the  office 
of  Governor  of  this  State,  a  nomination  which  the  convention 
of  which  you  are  members  is  to  make.  I  believe  you  also  know 
that  I  do  not  desire  that  office,  and  that  my  name  has  been  used 
as  a  candidate  without  my  consent  and  against  my  wishes. 

"  That  you  may  be  possessed  of  the  position  which  I  have  felt 
myself  compelled  publicly  to  assume  upon  this  subject,  I  hand 
you,  inclosed,  a  copy  of  a  publication  made  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
Republican,  at  my  request,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  present  month. 
By  that  position  it  has  been  and  is  my  purpose  —  as  I  consider 
it  to  be  my  duty  —  strictly  to  adhere;  and  if  any  use  of  my 
name,  since  it  was  thus  distinctly  assumed,  has  seemed  to  conflict 
with  it,  I  can  only  say  it  has  been  without  my  authority,  as  it 
has  been  against  my  determinations  thus  explicitly  announced. 
I  cannot  express  more  reluctance  than  I  feel  against  the  use  of 
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my  name  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor,  under  any 
circumstances;  and  I  have  only  been  restrained  from  going 
further,  in  limiting  or  wholly  interdicting  that  use,  from  the  fear 
that  I  should  transcend  my  rights  as  a  member  of  the  democratic 
party  of  the  State,  in  the  present  enjoyment  of  its  honors  and 
rewards,  or  violate  my  duty  to  that  great  political  party  which 
has  been  so  faithful  and  liberal  to  me  through  a  long  term  of 
years. 

"  The  length  to  which  I  have  gone  appears  to  me  to  be  in  strict 
accordance  with  my  rights  and  duties.  To  refuse  to  become  the 
instrument  of  an  interruption  of  the  harmony  of  feeling  or 
action  of  the  democratic  party  of  our  State  is  an  obligation 
upon  me,  strengthened  and  enforced  by  every  favor  I  have 
received  from  it  and  every  honor  it  has  conferred  upon  me,  and 
not  to  obey  it  would  be,  in  my  estimation,  the  most  palpable 
violation  of  a  plain  duty  on  my  part. 

'^  Hence  I  have  said  that  '  I  have  no  right,  in  my  judgment,  to 
become  and  cannot  under  any  circumntances  consent  to  be  made, 
a  competitor  for  the  nomination,  either  before  the  people  or  the 
State  convention,  against  any  republican  who  is  or  may  become 
a  candidate.' 

'^  Before  the  people  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  avoid  being 
placed  in  the  position  of  a  competitor  for  this  nomination ;  and 
I  now  invoke  your  aid  to  enable  me,  if  it  shall  be  necessary,  to 
redeem  my  pledge  as  it  respects  the  convention.  I  entertain 
the  confident  hope  that  you  will  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
feel  it  to  be  your  duty,  as  delegates  from  this  county,  to  place 
my  name  before  the  convention  at  all ;  and  if  it  should  be  brought 
before  it  by  othera,  in  a  manner  to  place  it  in  conflict  or  com- 
petition with  any  other  name  before  the  body  as  a  candidate,  I 
not  only  authorize  you  severally,  but  enjoin  it  upon  you,  so  far 
as  you  will  permit  me  to  do  that,  or  so  far  as  I  have  the  right 
of  a  constituent  to  do  it,  to  withdraw  it  wholly,  and  to  declare, 
for  me,  that  I  cannot  accept  a  nomination  made  against  the 
resistance  of  the  friends  of  any  other  candidate.  The  only  right 
of  our  party  to  command  the  use  of  my  name,  as  I  think,  is  to 
secure  its  harmony  of  feeling  and  action;  and,  when  these  cannot 
be  secured  by  its  use,  the  duty  upon  me  promptly  to  withdraw 
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it  altogether  appears  to  me  as  plain  as  the  right  to  do  so  does 
clear  and  unquestionable. 

^'  I  assure  yon,  gentlemen,  you  each  sufficiently  know  and 
appreciate  my  feelings  upon  this  delicate  and  responsible  subject 
to  be  willing  to  comply  with  the  request  I  make,  when  you  are 
assured  it  is  made  more  strongly  under  a  sense  of  a  solemn  and 
imperious  duty,  which  I  should  not  fail  fully  to  discharge,  than 
in  the  spirit  of  the  assertion  of  a  right,  although  to  be  exercised 
so  much  in  accordance  with  my  personal  feelings  and  wishes. 

"  I  am,  gentlemen,  with  great  respect, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 

"  Messrs.  Hobacb  Aijlbn  and  John  L.  Russbix,  £sqrs.,  Dele- 
gates, etc." 

The  reasons  for  his  course  on  this  subject,  contained 
in  the  foregoing  communication  to  the  delegates  ftom  St. 
Lawrence  county,  were  such  as  Mr.  Weight  expected 
would  be  made  public  by  them,  orally,  if  not  otherwise, 
at  the  convention.  On  the  same  day  he  wrote  a  private 
letter  to  Judge  Allen,  the  senior  delegate,  in  which  he 
freely  communicated  his  innermost  thoughts  without 
restriction  or  reserve.  Similar  views  had  been  freely 
impressed  upon  Mr.  Russell,  the  other  delegate,  who  was 
his  neighbor  and  most  intimate  and  confidential  friend, 
in  their  frequent  conversations.  In  these  ways  he  had 
most  fully  revealed  his  heart  to  both,  withholding  his  real 
feelings  and  wishes  from  neither.  His  letter  to  Mr.  Allen, 
marked  "private,"  is  as  follows : 

"  Canton,  August  31«*,  1844. 

"My  Dbab  Sib.  —  Inclosed  I  hand  you  a  duplicate  of  the 
communication  of  which  I  spoke,  and  which  I  promised  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  yourself  and  Mr.  Russell,  in  the  course  of  our 
conversation  on  Thursday.  I  have  made  duplicates,  because 
it  may  be  more  convenient  that  both  Mr.  Russell  and  yourself 
should  have  a  copy,  and  I  place  the  other  in  his  hands.     I  do  not 
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know  that  I  can  add  anything  to  the  views  which  I  offered 
in  that  conversation,  and  what  I  have  said  in  the  inclosed*  If 
the  nomination  of  Gov.  Bouck  can  be  made  satisfactory  to  the 
convention  and  our  party,  I  shall  be  most  happy  at  such  a 
result.  If  that  cannot  be  done,  and  the  convention  can  agree  to 
set  aside  both  his  name  and  mine,  and  take  that  of  some  worthy 
member  of  the  party  who  has  not  been  brought  before  the  public, 
I  verily  believe  more  entire  harmony  of  feeling  and  action  will  be 
likely  to  be  secured.  In  any  event,  I  cannot  look  upon  my 
nomination  as  promising  auspicious  results,  present  or  future; 
and  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  insisting  that  my  name  should  not 
be  used,  in  any  event,  but  with  the  free  assent  of  the  friends  of 
all  other  candidates,  and  most  especially  those  of  Gov.  Bonck. 
I  do  not  anticipate  that  such  assent  will  be  met  with ;  and  I  entreat 
that  Mr.  Russell  and  yourself  will  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
withdraw  my  name  wholly,  in  case  it  should  be  brought  before 
the  convention  and  shall  become  the  subject  of  any  difference  of 
opinion  or  feeling  among  its  members. 

^'  It  must  be  true  that,  if  entire  harmony  cannot  be  experienced, 
ray  name  should  not  be  made  the  cause  of  any  degree  of  division. 
My  position  and  the  place  I  now  hold  should  forbid  that,  and 
should  distinguish  me  from  other  candidates  not  similarly  situ- 
ated, if  there  is  to  be  a  division.  Hence  I  have  given  to  the 
communication  inclosed  the  shape  I  have,  and  this  is  the  spirit 
in  which  I  have  made  the  request  it  contains,  and  in  which  I  wish 
to  have  that  request  understood  and  carried  out. 

"  You  will  pardon  me,  I  hope,  for  referring  here  to  my  per- 
sonal feelings  on  this  subject.  I  cannot,  as  I  have  said,  express 
more  reluctance  than  I  feel  against  being  a  candidate  for  this 
office,  under  any  circumstances;  and  my  reasons  rest  upon  con- 
siderations of  personal  feeling,  domestic  feeling,  private  interest, 
and  public  prospects  for  the  future,  so  far  as  I  can  read  them,  as 
connected  with  myself  and  my  services.  I  will  not  detail  these 
considerations  to  you  as  they  pass  through  my  own  mind,  but 
will  express  the  earnest  hope  that  Mr.  Russell  and  yourself  will 
find  it  consistent  with  your  sense  of  your  responsible  duties  as 
members  of  the  convention^  so  far  from  using  efforts  to  throw 
this  nomination  upon  me,  to  be  the  means  of  averting  that  rasult. 
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1  do  not  ask  you  to  violate  any  duty  to  the  public  to  favor  my 
present  wishes,  but  I  do  hope  that  it  may  be  found  expedient  not 
to  attempt  to  use  my  name  at  all;  and,  if  brought  before  the  con- 
vention, I  will  rest  assured  that  both  of  you  will  be  prompt  to 
withdraw  it  wholly,  the  moment  the  contingency  shall  happen 
upon  which  I  have  based  that  request. 

"Pardon  me  for  giving  you  so  much  trouble.  I  shall  not  give 
Mr.  Russell  a  copy  of  this  private  note,  but  shall  read  this  to 
him  before  I  inclose  it  to  you. 

"  You  must  not  consider  me,  in  either  of  these  communications, 
as  holding  or  treating  lightly  our  success  in  this  State  at  the 
pending  election.  With  harmony  of  feeling  and  action,  success 
is,  in  my  deliberate  opinion,  perfectly  in  the  power  of  our  party, 
and  I  will  make  any  sacrifice  in  my  power  to  produce  that  har- 
mony. Still,  with  it,  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  material  what  name 
is  upon  our  ticket  for  Governor.  Success  would,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  equally  certain  with  any;  while,  without  it,  there  would 
be  danger  with  any  name,  and  I  should  not  be  the  man  to  appear 
to  cause  the  division.  These  are  my  convictions,  most  deeply 
entertained. 

"  In  much  haste,  I  am  most  truly  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 
"  Hon.  HoRACB  Allen.*' 

These  communications,  with  what  has  preceded  them, 
clearly  show  that,  in  solving  the  question  presented,  Mr. 
Wright  was  actuated  by  considerations  of  duty.  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  a  friend  he  said,  "  This  strife,  between 
personal  inclination  and  interest  and  public  duty^  dis- 
turbs a  man's  judgment  and  makes  him  a  very  unsafe 
counselor  for  himself. ' '  A  proper  regard  for  his  personal 
interests,  his  own  and  his  wife's  feelings,  and  the  present 
and  future  harmony  and  success  of  his  political  party 
were  involved  in  his  determination.  He  conscientiously 
believed  that  each  of  these  considerations  was  adverse  to 
his  accepting  the  nomination.  Time  has  fully  demon- 
strated the  accuracy  and  soundness  of  this  conclusion 
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concerning  the  consequences  to  the  democratic  party 
which  were  likely  to  follow.  The  course  of  Mr.  Clay  on 
the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  in  his  two  inhar- 
monious letters,  gave  undoubted  hopes  of  the  democrats 
of  the  Union,  which  strongly  tended  to  bind  them  together 
in  New  York.  Whether,  without  this  binding  cause,  the 
democrats  would  have  elected  Mr.  Wright  Grovemor, 
must  ever  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  fact  that 
he  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket  simply  proves  that  his  great 
and  deserved  personal  popularity  induced  a  large  number 
of  his  political  adversaries  to  vote  for  him.  It  does  not 
prove  that,  if  running  separately,  he  would  have  com- 
manded the  entire  vote  of  his  party  and  been  elected. 
At  the  next  gubernatorial  election,  when  the  question 
of  Grovernor  was  the  controlling  one,  the  party  divided 
and  he  was  defeated.  The  fatal  effects  upon  his  party 
which  he  feared  and  often  stated  in  private,  came  upon 
it.  For  the  next  six  years  New  York  had  whig  Govern- 
ors, and,  except  Gov.  Seymour's  success  in  1852 
arid  1862,  the  adversaries  of  the  democratic  party 
have  held  that  office  down  to  the  election  of  Gov. 
Hoffman  in  1868,  a  period  of  twenty-two  years.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time  they  have  had  the  United  States  Sen- 
ators and  substantially  all  the  principal  offices  in  the 
State,  and  for  ten  years  those  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Wright's  worst  fears,  fully  expressed  to  the 
Author,  have  been  more  than  realized.  He  judged 
better  of  the  sources  and  depth  of  the  hostile  feeling 
which  existed  against  him,  growing  out  of  his  views  on 
State  finances  and  policy,  long  previously  made  public, 
and  the  consequences  to  flow  from  them,  than  any  of  his 
zealous  friends  who  urged  his  nomination. 
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Chapter  CXX. 

NOMINATION  AND  CANVASS  FOR  GOVERNOR. 

The  state  nominating  conyention  for  1844  was  held  at 
Syracuse,  on  the  fourth  of  September.  There  were  pres- 
ent 125  delegates,  some  of  whom  were  instructed  by 
those  appointing  them  to  vote  for  Gk)v.  Bouck,  and  others 
for  Mr.  Wright.  The  course  of  Grov.  Bouck,  in  relation 
to  the  nomination,  had  undoubtedly  been  sincere  and 
high-minded  and  strictly  honorable.  He  had  ofltered  to 
withdraw  his  name  if  Mr.  Wright  would  consent  to  be 
a  candidate.  But  the  latter  peremptorily  refused.  Not- 
withstanding this  refusal,  the  newspapers  opposed  to 
Grov.  Bouck  continued  to  press  the  name  of  Mr.  Wright 
with  zeal  and  energy.  After  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Polk 
for  President,  he  again  declined,  refusing  to  be  a  candi- 
date in  competition  with  any  democrat.  After  the  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Wright's  letter  to  this  effect,  he  again 
expressed  a  wish  to  withdraw  his  name.  But  some  of 
his  friends,  in  whose  judgment  he  confided,  insisted  that 
he  could  not,  at  that  time,  abandon  competition.  He 
instructed  a  delegate,  who  was  a  personal  friend,  to  with- 
draw his  name  if  he  thought  proper.  But,  on  consulta- 
tion with  other  delegates,  this  person  deemed  it  unadvis- 
able  to  do  so.  No  reasonable  man  can  find  cause  for 
complaint  against  Gov.  Bouck' s  course. 

The  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Wright,  instead  of  solicit- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  the  name  of  Gov.  Bouck,  for  fear 
that  Mr.  Wright  would  be  dissatisfied  with  the  using  of 
his  name  "in  opposition  to  any  republican,"  would  have 
acted  far  more  in  accordance  with  his  judgment  and 
wishes  to  have  withdrawn  his  name,  as  the  delegates  from 
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St.  Lawrence  had  been  requested  by  Mr.  Wright.  Every 
delegate  knew  he  was  decidedly  opposed  to  being  a  com- 
petitor against  Grov.  Bouck,  or  any  one  else.  He  had 
publicly  declared  so  over  his  own  signature. 

At  a  late  day,  Mr.  Wright  foresaw  that  his  wishes 
were  in  danger  of  being  disregarded.  He  took  every 
step  in  his  power  to  avoid  disturbing  results  to  his  party 
flowing  from  it.  At  his  request  the  convention  was 
officered  with  friends  of  Grov.  Bouck.  Hon.  Heman  J. 
Redfield,  of  Batavia,  was  unanimously  elected  president; 
Judge  Denio,  of  Oneida,  and  Gen.  Lawyer,  of  Schoharie, 
with  six  others,  were  made  vice-presidents.  He  also 
expressed  the  wish  that  Daniel  S.  Dickiuson,  a  friend  of 
Grov.  Bouck,  should  be  nominated  for  re-election  as 
Lieutenant-Governor.  But  he  peremptorily  refused  to 
be  a  candidate. 

On  an  informal  ballot,  Mr.  Wright  received  ninety- 
five  votes,  and  Gov.  Bouck  thirty,  being  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole.  Thereupon,  Horatio  Seymour,  a 
delegate  from  Oneida,  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  Gov. 
Bouck,  moved  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Wright 
should  be  declared  unanimous,  and  the  motion  was 
adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

Addison  Gardiner,  of  Rochester,  was  unanimously 
nominated  for  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor. 

These  nominations  were  received  by  the  democracy 
throughout  the  State  with  numerous  demonstrations  of 
satisfaction.  It  was  a  ticket  of  which  any  party  might 
feel  proud,  and  support  with  unfaltering  zeal.  No  other 
nomination  could  bring  more  democratic  voters  to  the 
polls.  The  personal  characters  of  the  nominees  were 
above  suspicion  or  reproaeh,  and  no  candidates  for 
these  offices  were  ever  better  fitted  to  perform  the 
duties  imposed  upon  them  than  those  now  unanimously 
presented. 

An  address  to  the  electors,  and  resolutions  declaratory 
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of  the  principles  designed  to  be  carried  out  by  the  demo- 
cratic party,  were  adopted  with  great  unanimity. 

The  scope  of  the  address  and  resolutions  will  be  better 
understood  by  referring  to  previous  events.  The  strin- 
gent debt-paying  policy,  and  confining  the  construction 
of  canals  to  such  as  would  yield  revenue  equal  to  the 
Interest  of  their  cost  and  current  expenses,  and  to  refund 
the  original  expenditure  for  their  construction  within  a 
limited  period,  proposed  by  Mr.  Wbiqht  in  the  State 
Senate  in  1827,  had  been  substantially  adhered  to  while 
the  democracy  held  the  political  power  of  the  Stafe — 
to  the  close  of  Grov.  Marcy'  s  administration,  ending  with 
the  year  1838.  This  policy  was  departed  from  by  the 
whig  party  when  Grov.  Seward  came  into  power  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1839.  During  his  four  years'  service  as 
head  of  the  State  government,  various  public  works  were 
undertaken,  the  debt  of  the  State  was  increased  sev- 
eral millions,  and  its  credit  became  so  greatly  impaired 
that,  at  one  time,  it  was  twenty-two  cents  on  the  dollar 
below  par.  This  state  of  things  produced  great  and  seri- 
ous alarm.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  people,  who 
elected  a  Legislature  favorable  to  the  former  financial 
policy,  and  passed  the  celebrated  act  of  1842,  referred  to 
in  the  resolutions,  which,  among  other  things,  imposed 
an  annual  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  on  the  valuation 
of  all  the  real  and  personal  property  in  the  State.  It 
provided  also  for  the  disposition  of  the  revenues  of  the 
canals  and  of  the  proceeds  of  this  tax,  and  suspended  the 
further  prosecution  of  t\iQ  unfinished  canals.  The  one- 
mill  tax  imposed,  and  certain  moneys  arising  from  the 
canal  revenues,  were  pledged  to  "be  sacredly  devoted 
and  applied  as  a  sinking  fund  to  the  redemption  of  the 
canal  debt  now  existing  and  authorized  by  this  act,  and 
shall  not  be  diverted  from  that  object  to  any  other  object 
whatever." 

Those  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  the  act  of  1842  were 
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desirous  of  making  its  essential  provisions  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  State,  so  that  they  would  be  irrepeal- 
able  by  the  Legislature.  This  would  forever  continue 
the  policy  which  had  controlled  when  the  democratic 
party  were  in  the  ascendency.  To  secure  this  object  the 
Legislature  of  1844  had  passed  joint  resolutions  propos- 
ing amendments  to  the  Constitution  in  conformity  with 
its  existing  provisions,  which,  if  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  both  Houses  of  the  next  Legislature  and  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  votes  given  at  the  first  general  election, 
would  become  a  constituent  part  of  the  Constitution. 
The  same  Legislature  had  passed  another  amendment 
providing  three  associate  chancellors,  and  two  additional 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  abolishing  property 
qualifications  for  holding  oflice,  and  another  on  the  subject 
of  the  removal  of  judicial  oflicers  by  the  Legislature. 

Pew  questioned,  in  open  and  distinct  terms,  the  pro- 
priety of  these  amendments ;  but  many  insisted  they  could 
best  be  secured  by  enacting  a  law  calling  a  constitutional 
convention,  which  could,  at  the  same  time,  make  other 
amendments  claimed  to  be  essential  for  the  public  good. 
It  is  these  amendments  which  are  referred  to  in  one  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  nominating  State  convention. 

The  following  extract  from  the  address  will  enable  the 
reader  to  understand  the  issues  the  convention  sought  to 
make  at  the  election : 

Extract  peom  thb  Address  adopted  by  the  Convention. 

"  We  proclaim  our  uncompromising  adherence  to  the  debt-pay- 
ing policy  of  1842.  It  is  the  policy  of  integrity,  patriotism  and 
public  faith.  It  is  the  policy  which  is  to  redeem  the  State  from 
her  heavy  debt  and  her  financial  embarrassments,  to  give  her 
hereafter  the  control  of  her  now  crippled  resources,  and  to  enable 
her  to  fulfill  her  high  and  glorious  destiny.  We  commend,  there- 
fore, to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  people,  and  those 
whom  they  shall  elect  to  office,  the  constitutional  amendments 
adopted  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  now  m  course 
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of  publication  thronghoat  the  State.  By  them  the  pledges  and 
guarantees  of  the  act  entitled  '  An  act  to  provide  for  paying  the 
debts  and  preserving  the  credit  of  the  State,'  passed  March  29th, 
1842,  are  confirmed;  and  a^ salutary  restriction  upon  the  power 
of  the  Legislature  to  involve  the  State  in  excessive  debts,  or 
liabilities,  is  imposed." 

The  convention  appointed  a  committee  to  inform  Mr. 
Wkight  of  his  nomination.  In  reply  to  their  communi- 
cation he  addressed  them  a  letter  of  acceptance,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts  : 

*'  My  strong  personal  reluctance  against  being  made  a  candi- 
date for  this  office,  and  my  settled  conviction  that  I  had  no  right 
to  become  a  competitor  for  the  nomination,  were  made  public 
long  before  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  and  were  doubtless 
known  to  all  the  members  of  that  body.  My  nomination,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  a  decision  by  the  convention  that  my 
personal  wishes  in  relation  to  the  office  should  yield  to  my  obli- 
gations to  the  democratic  party  of  the  State,  whose  representa- 
tives the  members  of  the  convention  were ;  and  the  unanimity 
of  the  expression  leaves  me  no  alternative  but  to  yield  to  the 
call  made  upon  me.  Much  of  my  personal  reluctance  upon  this 
subject  has  arisen  from  a  just  apprehension,  deeply  entertained, 
that,  if  elected  to  the  office  of  Governor,  I  should  find  myself 
inadequate  to  the  discharge  of  its  responsible  duties  in  a  manner 
acceptable  to  those  friends  who  should  give  me  their  support  for 
it,  or  creditable  to  myself  and  the  State;  still,  the  obligation  upon 
me  to  yield  every  personal  preference,  and  even  personal  distrust, 
to  the  unanimous  wish  and  judgment  of  that  great  and  patriotic 
party,  which  has  so  liberally  bestowed  its  honors  and  its  confi- 
dence upon  me,  is  too  plain  to  allow  of  hesitation;  and,  if  it  shall 
be  the  pleasure  of  the  people  of  the  State  to  confirm  this  liomi- 
nation  by  an  election,  my  earnest  efforts  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
faithful  discharge,  according  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  judg- 
ment, of  the  high  duties  which  will  thus  be  devolved  upon  me." 

After  his  acceptance  of  the  nomination,  a  gentleman 
residing  at  or  near  Booneville,  on  the  line  of  the  Black 
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River  canal,*  requested  Mr.  Wright's  view  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  unfinished  canals  in  the  State.  He  was 
promptly  answered,  and  Mr.  Wright  gave  permission 
to  publish  his  letter.  He  said  he  had  nothing  to  conceal 
from  those  for  whose  suffrages  he  was  a  candidate.  He 
frankly  informed  his  correspondent  that  he  should, 
if  elected,  adhere  strictly  to  the  great  principles  of  the 
law  of  1842  and  the  financial  policy  which  dictated  it. 
In  this  letter  he  says  : 

'*The  State  convention  which  has  placed  me  in  Domination 
for  the  office  of  Governor  has,  in  the  address  and  resolutious 
adopted  by  it,  discussed  very  fully  the  points  upon  which  your 
inquiries  rest,  and  very  distinctly  declared  the  course  of  policy 
which  it  intends  shall  govern  the  action  of  the  candidates  it  has 
placed  before  the  electors  of  the  State  and  recommended  for 
their  support.  In  accepting  the  nomination  tendered  to  me  by 
the  convention,  according  to  my  understanding  of  the  good  faith 
of  the  case,  I  substantially  adopt  the  great  principles  and  meas- 
ures and  course  of  policy  which  that  body  has  assured  the 
common  constituency  will  be  advanced  and  secured  by  the  elec- 
tion of  the  candidates  it  has  placed  in  nomination ;  and  could 
I  not  conscientiously  do  that,  it  would  have  been  my  duty,  as  I 
think,  to  decline  the  nomination ;  and  if  not  that,  certainly  in  my 
letter  of  acceptance  to  have  pointed  out  to  the  electors  wherein, 
upon  questions  so  important  and  so  directly  inte]*esting  to  them, 
my  course  would  differ  from  that  marked  out  and  recommended 
by  the  nominating  convention.  Less  than  this  would  not  enable 
the  elector  to  act  understandingly  in  giving  his  vote,  the  very 
object  for  which  conventions,  intrusted  with  the  naming  of  can- 
didates, adopt  and  publish  addresses  and  resolutions. 

"  Since  the  pei-usal  of  your  letter,  I  have  re-read  carefully  those 
poitions  of  the  address  and  resolutions  of  the  State  convention, 
and,  so  far  from  finding  the  obligation  resting  upon  m'e  of  adopt- 
ing the  principles  and  policy  there  reconunended  a  reluctant  or 
irksome  one,  I  cheerfully  subscribe  to  both,  as  in  my  judgment 

«iiutger  fi.  MiUer. 
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wise  and  sound,  and  most  beneficial  to  the  whole  State  and  all  its 
citizens,  and  all  its  great  interests  taken  as  a  whole. 

"  If  you  will  permit  me,  therefore,  to  refer  you  to  these  docu- 
ments, you  will  have  my  answer  to  your  inquiries,  and  a  declara- 
tion of  the  policy,  in  respect  to  them,  which,  if  elected,  I  shall 
feel  bound  to  recommend,  as  distinctly  given  as  I  could  give  them 
by  repetition. 

*'  I  do  not  find  anything  in  the  ground  here  occupied,  and  the 
policy  here  avowed  and  advocated,  to  justify  the  charge  which  you 
say  is  made  against  me,  of  opposition  to  the  completion  of  the  canals 
of  the  State,  as  far  and  as  fast  as  that  can  be  done  without  a 
violation  of  the  public  faith,  pledged  in  the  great  financial  act  of 
1842,  and  without  an  enlargement  of  the  present  State  debt;  and 
if  I  am  charged  with  opposition  to  further  taxation  upon  the 
whole  property  and  people  of  the  State,  to  meet  the  interest 
upon  a  new  debt  to  be  contracted  to  go  on  with  these  works,  the 
charge  is  just  in  so  far  as  that  I  cannot,  with  the  opinions  I  have 
hitherto  entertained,  and  which  yet  remain,  recommend  addi- 
tional taxation  or  increased  public  indebtedness  for  those  objects, 
any  farther  than  the  people  of  the  State,  upon  a  specific  reference 
to  them,  shall  give  their  assent  to  the  increased  burdens  upon 
themselves. 

"No  apology,  certainly,  was  required  from  you  for  addressing 
to  me  the  inquiries  contained  in  your  letter ;  nor  have  I  any  right, 
any  more  than  I  have  a  disposition,  to  place  an  injunction  upon 
my  answer  to  them.  I  occupy  the  position  which  has  called  out 
your  letter,  as  I  presume  you  are  aware,  under  the  strongest  per- 
sonal reluctance;  but  neither  you  nor  any  other  citizen  of  the  State, 
who  has  a  tax  to  pay  or  a  vote  to  give,  is  any  the  less  entitled, 
on  that  account,  to  the  full  and  frank  expression  of  my  opinions 
upon  all  questions  of  public  interest;  and  your  inquiries  relate  to 
questions  peculiarly  of  this  character. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  just  congratulation  that  the  caual  revenues 
are  so  strongly  improving;  and  whenever  the  cuiTent  revenues 
of  the  State  shall  furnish  a  surplus,  which  can  be  applied  toward 
the  completion  of  the  unfinished  canals,  consistently  with  the 
pledges  made  of  these  revenues  by  the   law  of  1842,  I  do  not 
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suppose  there  will  be  two  opinions  in  the  Legislature  upon  the 
question  of  recommencing  and  completing  these  works.'' 

With  these  views  and  those  contained  in  his  letter  of 
acceptance,  of  a  similar  character,  before  the  people,  no 
one  could  mistake  or  doubt  the  ground  upon  which  he 
stood.  Every  elector  understood  his  position.  It  was 
that  of  the  financial  and  canal  poUcy  presented  by  him 
in  the  State  Senate  in  1827.  While  Governor,  he  firmly 
adhered  to  the  principles  thus  announced.  He  never 
changed  his  views  upon  these  subjects. 

During  the  canvass  that  followed  the  nomination,  a 
decayed  accusation  was  galvanized  into  life  which  had 
been  made  and  refuted  in  1824.  It  was  both  venemous 
and  untrue.  It  charged  that,  in  1828,  when  a  candidate 
for  the  State  Senate,  he  gave  a  solemn  pledge,  on  the 
subject  of  the  electoral  law,  which  he  deliberately  vio- 
lated after  his  election. 

As  this  is  the  only  instance  in  his  whole  life  where  he  has 
been  accused  of  acting  in  bad  faith,  we  present  at  length 
a  defense  so  conclusive  that  no  fair  mind  can  doubt  that 
he  did  not  make  any  pledge  whatever,  nor  violate  it,  if 
he  had  actually  made  one. 

Richard  W.  Colfax,  of  Morristown,  St.  Lawrence 
county,  sent  a  communication  to  the  New  York  Tribune, 
reviving  this  exploded  and  stale  charge  of  a  "  pledge ' ' 
and  its  violation.  He  said  he  was  ^'personally  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  which  led  to  his  [Mr.  Wright's] 
nomination,  and  the  manner  in  which  his  solemn  pledge 
was  obtained  to  vote  for  the  'electoral  law.'  I  proceed 
to  give  a  more  detailed  account  than  has  yet  appeared  in 
print."  With  such  a  commencement,  his  readers  must 
have  been  astonished,  if  not  indignant,  to  learn  from  his 
production  that  he  really  knew,  "personally,"  nothing 
about  either,  and  that  he,  in  fact,  had  no  more  informa- 
tion concerning  them  than  other  well-informed  individu- 
als probably  had,  nor  as  much.     He  shows  the  strength  of 
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Ms  memory  when  he  says  that  a  letter  was  received  from 
some  leading  men  in  Washington  county,  addressed  to 
the  "connty  corresponding  committee"  in  St.  Lawrence 
connty,  "or  to  some  four  or  five  of  our  most  influential 
men,  I  am  not  entirely  certain  which,  stating  in  forcible 
terms  that  unless  a  pledge  could  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
Wbight  of  his  determination  to  vote  for  said  law,  if 
elected  to  the  Senate,  his  election  would  inevitably  be 
defeated."  After  indulging  in  strong  disparaging 
epithets  against  Judge  Roger  Skinner  and  Martin  Van 
Buren,  he  continues  as  follows :  '*  The  '  democracy '  of  old 
Washington  were  not  willing  to  trust  a  man  brought  up 
in  that  school,  and  who  had  so  recently  graduated  with 
high  promise  of  becoming  an  adept  in  the  science  of 
political  cunning  and  deception.  The  gentlemen  to 
whom  the  communication  was  sent  proceeded  forthwith 
to  Canton,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Wright,  and  announced 
to  him  the  object  of  their  visit — the  particulars  of  which 
were  soon  after  communicated  to  me  by  one  of  their 
number,  the  late  Frederick  W.  Attwater,  Esq.  The 
interview  with  Mr.  Wkight  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
the  committee.  Mr.  Wright  gave  them  all  the  satisfac- 
tion they  desired.  He  *  said  he  was  a  democrat  and  had 
been  one ;  that  the  choice  of  electors  belonged  of  right  to 
the  people^  and  not  to  the  Legislature^  and  the  only 
wonder  in  his  mind  was,  that  they  had  not  long  before 
demanded  the  restoration  of  this  long  withheld  author- 
ity.' He  oflTered  to  give  them  in  writing^  if  more  satis- 
factory to  them,  any  pledge  for  his  fidelity  that  they 
might  choose  to  ask  or  dictate.  To  which  they  replied, 
that  they  (the  committee)  had  not  called  on  their  own 
account,  but  to  satisfy  others ;  that  for  themselves  they 
entertained  no  such  unjust  or  unworthy  suspicions ;  and 
farther,  that  the  election  was  so  near  at  hand,  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  publish  and  circulate  his  pledge  in 
any  newspaper  in  the  district,  unless  the  editors  of  the 
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St.  Lawrence  Gazette  (published  in  Ogdensburgh)  would 
be  sufficiently  courteous  to  admit  its  purport  in  their 
columns."  Here  is  conclusive  proof  that  Mr.  Colfax 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter  in  question  of  his  own 
knowledge,  and  what  he  had  known  on  the  subject  was 
derived,  more  than  twenty  years  before,  from  a  talented 
and  worthy  lawyer,  then  long  since  dead.  It  also  dis- 
tinctly and  conclusively  appears,  from  this  Tribune  com- 
munication, that  no  pledge  was  requested  or  given.  On 
the  contrary,  the  committee  declined  to  receive  one, 
although,  as  he  says,  Mr.  Weight  could  not  be  elected 
unless  he  gave  one.  The  allegation  that  Mr.  Wbight 
offered  to  sign  such  a  pledge  as  the  committee  might 
"ask  or  dictate"  will  never  be  credited  by  those  who 
knew  him,  and  of  his  care,  if  not  fastidiousness,  in  the 
use  of  language.  All  that  he  did  say,  as  he  often  affirmed, 
was,  that  if  he  should  be  addressed  on  the  subject  "  ho 
would  answer."  This  communication  affirms  that  Mr. 
Weight  basely  deceived  his  friends,  and  aa  basely 
betrayed  his  constituents.  A  witness  who  should  volun- 
teer, in  court,  to  indulge  in  so  many  unfounded  imputa- 
tions against  one  of  the  parties  to  a  suit,  as  this  man  has 
done,  and  all  upon  mere  hearsay  from  others,  would  never 
secure  the  confidence  of,  or  be  believed  by,  any  tribunal 
whatever.  Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  Mr. 
Weight's  fair  fame,  the  libels  of  Colfax  are  susceptible 
of  refutation  by  a  living  witness.  His  communication 
states  that  "the  gentlemen  spoken  of  as  constituting  the 
committee  which  waited  upon  and  obtained  Mr.  Weight*  s 
pledge  have  descended  to  the  grave,  save  one."  That 
one  was  Mr.  Judson,  heretofore  referred  to,  and  whose 
letter,  then  published,  we  have  copied.  Although  far 
advanced  in  years,  he  still  lives  and  resides  at  Ogdens* 
burgh,  and  is  there  spoken  of  as  "  the  war-horse  of  the 
democracy,"  because  of  his  long  devotion  to,  and 
extended  labors  in  supporting,   democratic  principles. 
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Prom  his  letters,  written  when  Mr.  Colfax' s  commnnica- 
tion  appeared,  and  soon  after,  the  truth  concerning  these 
imputations  will  be  established  from  his  actual  personal 
knowledge.  His  statements  are  in  harmony  with  the 
traditions  among  the  democracy  of  the  county,  and  con- 
firmatory of  the  oft-repeated  allegations  of  Mr.  Wright, 
and  of  the  Author' s  recollections,  he  having  been  at  the 
time  a  law  student  in  Mr.  Wright's  office. 

In  a  written  statement  drawn  up  on  the  10th  of  October, 
1844,  Mr.  Judson  says  he  was  one  of  the  committee  which 
waited  upon  Mr.  Wright  at  the  time  mentioned  in  the 
Tribune  article  referred  to  above.    He  then  says : 

"  That  Mr.  Wright  should  demean  himself  so  mach  as  to  offer 
to  give  in  writing  any  pledge  for  his  fidelity  the  committee  might 
cuk  or  dictate^  scarcely  requires  contradiction ;  and  yet  this  is  the 
only  material  allegation.     Certainly  no   such  offer  was  made. 
That  at  that  time  Mr.  Wbight  expressed  himself  favorable  to  the 
alteration  of  the  law,  and  in  terms  as  strong  perhaps  as  this  writer 
uses,  is  true.     The  drawing  from  him  an  expression  of  his  views 
in  writing,  by  addressing  him  a  note  on  the  subject,  was  suggested 
but  waived,  not  from  any  objection  on  his  part,  but  because  it 
was  deemed  equally  effective   to  make  his  sentiments  known 
through  .the  district  by  our  own  action.     That  was  done,  and, 
among  other  means  of  doing  it,  an  article  was  inseited,  edito- 
rially, in  the  St.  Lawrence  Gazette,  much  of  the  character  stated 
by  this  writer,  though  I  apprehend  (I  believe  I  penned  it)  it  will 
be  found  to  read  much  as  follows :  *  that  the  editors  were  author- 
ized to  say  that  Mr.  Wright  was,  in  principle  and  feeling,  in  favor 
of  giving  to  the  people  the  choice  of  electors,  and  would,  if 
elected,  support  such  a  law.'    How  far  such  a  declaration  was 
tantamount  to  a  pledge  is  not  the  question,  but  whether  it  is  true, 
as  charged,  that  a  '  solemn  pledge '  was  given.     This  writer's  own 
statement,  from  his  *  personal  knowledge,'  derived  from  anothery 
shows  that  such  was  not  the  fact.     It  may  be  appropriate  to  say 
that  Mr.  Weight's  nomination  was  made  by  the  democracy  of 
the  county,  irrespective  of  any  prior  divisions  among  them,  as 
Bficktails  or  Clintonians,  without  reference  to  the  presidential 
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canvass,  or  to  his  preferences  for  either  of  the  candidates  named ; 
that  the  altering  the  law  in  relation  to  the  choice  of  electors  was 
particularly  pressed  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams,  but  that  Mr. 
Weight's  support  of  that  alteration,  or  his  views  in  favor  of  it, 
were  not,  at  any  time,  so  far  as  I  know  or  believe,  put  forward, 
as  having  anything  to  do  with  the  success  of  either  of  the  can- 
didates, but  only  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  consonance  with 
democratic  principles.  Mr.  Wright's  action  on  the  subject  is 
sufficiently  known.  Let  those  who  urge  that  the  proposition  he 
advocated,  of  giving  the  people  the  choice  of  electors,  to  be  elected 
by  a  majority,  was  ^  ridiculous  and  preposterous,'  recollect  that 
the  majority  principle  is  the  governing  one  in  the  eastern  States, 
where  he  had  all  his  early  impressions ;  that  such  is  the  rule  of 
action  under  the  United  States  laws  in  relation  to  the  only  officers 
elected  under  them — the  very  officers  as  to  whose  election  the 
measure  in  question  was  to  operate ;  that  in  truth  it  is  the  only 
manner  in  which  the  republican  doctrine  of  the  majority  prin- 
ciple is  strictly  earned  out,  and  it  will  require  no  great  stretch  of 
charity  to  believe  Mr.  Wright  sincere  in  proposing  it.  I  believed 
then,  and  believe  still,  that  there  should  have  been  such  conces- 
sions to  each  other's  opinions,  on  the  part  of  the  Senators,  as  to 
have  passed  the  law,  even  with  objections  to  its  details,  relying 
upon  experience  for  their  correction  ;  but  that  Mr.  Wright's 
proposition  was  '  ridiculous  and  preposterous,'  it  is  ridiculous  and 
preposterous  to  assert ;  and  that  he  violated  any  express  pledge, 
*  solemnly  given'  or  otherwise,  is  untrue.  None  such  was  given; 
nor  was  it  so  put  to  the  public  by  the  committee,  collectively  or 

individually,  so  far  as  I  know  or  believe. 

"D.  C.  JUDSON. 
«  October  10,  1844." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Judson  speaks  of  the 
committee  making  Mr.  Wright's  '*  sentiments  known 
through  the  district  by  our  own  action."  The  letter 
heretofore  given,  copied  from  the  Plattsburgh  Republi- 
can, *  shows  how  Mr.  Judson  performed  his  share  of  the 
labor,  and  what  was,  in  fact,  "communicated  to  the 
public." 

*  AnUy  page  83. 
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These  oomnmiiicatioiis  from  Mr.  Judson  show  conclu- 
sively that  no  pledge  was  solicited  by  any  one,  or  given 
by  Mr.  Wright  on  any  subject,  but  that  he  was  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  choosing  electors  in  any  mode  other 
than  by  general  ticket.  And  although  Mr.  Crawford 
was  not  his  favorite  candidate,  inasmuch  as,  if  elected  to 
the  Senate,  he  would  have  made  a  choice  with  reference 
to  surrounding  circumstances,  he  declined  to  say  which 
candidate  he  preferred.  He  thought,  and  justly,  that  it 
would  not  become  him  '*to  commit  himself  by  any 
pledges  resulting  from  his  individual  partialities  or  pre- 
judices." In  this  remark,  it  is  evident  that  he  intended 
that  his  individual  preferences  would  h^  made  to  yield 
to  the  action  of  Ms  political  friends,  manifested  in  the 
usual  way  by  the  democratic  party,  through  a  congres- 
sional caucus,  or  recognized  authoritative  convention  in 
the  State.  Such  was  his  own  understanding  of  his  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Judson  and  others.  He  then,  as 
through  life,  respected  the  usages  of  the  party  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  readily  yielded  his  own  preferences  to 
those  of  the  majority  of  his  political  friends,  properly 
expressed.  This  is  the  general  rule  of  action  with  all 
political  parties  in  this  country. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Author,  dated  November  5,  1847, 
soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Judson  says : 
"Among  the  eflfbrts  made  throaghout  his  life  to  stigma- 
tize him  [Mr.  Wright],  none  has  been  more  perseveringly 
pursued,  or  perhaps  more  successfully,  than  the  accusa- 
tion that  he  pledged  himself  to  support  the  electoral  law 
in  1824  and  failed  to  do  so.  Tbe  injustice  of  the  specific 
charge  of  forfeiting  a  'pledge  solemnly  given'  has 
always  been  known  to  me ;  and  I  have  in  past  times,  par- 
ticularly when  Mr.  Tallmadge  made  and  pledged  himself 
to  substantiate  the  charge,  hoped  for  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  do  him  justice,  being  aware  that  I  must  be 
appealed  to  on  the  subject.    No  such  opportunity  was 
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aflforded  me,"  until  1844,  when  he  answered  the  assault  of 
Mr.  Colfax,  in  his  letter  above  given.  Then  he  obtained 
the  printed  copy  of  his  letter,  written  and  published  at 
the  time,  which  refreshed  his  recollection  and  enabled 
him  to  do  ample  justice  to  Mr.  Wright.  From  positive, 
personal  knowledge,  he  denies  and  refutes  all  the  impu- 
tations made  on  the  subject.  It  may  be  safely  averred 
that  Mr.  Wright  never  gave  any  pledge,  either  not  to 
support  Mr.  Crawford,  or  to  vote  for  the  electoral  law. 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  "  Political  History  of  New 
York,"  Mr.  Hammond  revived  the  accusations  against 
Mr.  Wright,  of  making  and  violating  his  solemn  pledge. 
But  in  his  third  volume,  published  the  year  after  Mr. 
Wright's  death,  he  manfully  admits  his  error  and  does 
him  justice.    At  page  44-5  he  says  : 

"It  is  safficient  to  remark  that  Mr.  Wright,  whenever  and 
wherever  this  question  was  agitated,  frankly  declared  his  opioioQ 
in  favor  of  the  election  of  electors  by  the  people  by  general 
ticket.  In  the  volume  just  referred  to  [volume  2],  at  page  53, 
we  intimate,  although  we  do  not  expressly  affirm,  that  Mr. 
yfBiQm  pledged  himself,  previous  to  the  election,  that  he  would, 
if  elected,  support  a  bill  giving  the  people  the  right  to  choose 
presidential  electors.  In  this  we  were  mistaken.  It  is  true  that 
such  was  the  current  report  in  Albany,  where  the  Author  then 
resided,  both  before  and  after  the  election,  and  it  was  not,  to  bis 
recollection  or  knowledge,  then  contradicted,  which  undoubtedly 
produced  the  impression  on  his  mind  under  which  he  wrote.  We 
have  now  before  us  indubitable  evidence  that  no  pledge  was 
given  or  required,  independent  of  Mr.  Wright's  frank  and  unre- 
served declarations  to  those  with  whom  he  happened  to  converse 
on  that  subject.  Besides  private  letters  now  in  our  possessioD 
from  gentlemen  of  unquestionable  veracity  in  St.  Lawrence 
county,  we  have  seen  extracts  from  the  St.  Lawrence  Republican, 
then  a  neutral  paper,  and  a  slip  from  the  Plattsburgh  Republican, 
dated  October  23,  1823,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  no  pledge 
was  ever  given  or  demanded  of  Mr.  Weight." 
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The  accusers  of  Mr.  Weight  speak  of  the  electoral 
law,  as  if  there  was  one  which  had  already  been  framed, 
npon  which  all  favoring  a  change  had  agreed.     Bat 
nothing  of  the  kind  existed.     There  were  four  different 
modes  by  which  the  general  proposition,  to  which  there 
was  such  a  general  assent,  could  be  carried  out — by 
general  ticket,  and  by  majority  or  plurality ;  and  by  dis- 
tricts, with  a  majority  or  plurality.     Mr.  Wright  had 
expressly  informed  those  who  nominated  him,  and  those 
who  called  upon  him  to  learn  his  opinions,  that  he  was 
in  favor  of  electing  by  "general  ticket,"  and  that  "no 
circumstances  could  induce  him  to  alter  or  to  refrain  from 
supporting  "  such  an  electoral  law.     Whether  it  should 
be  by  a  majority  vote  or  by  a  mere  plurality,  it  seems 
was  never  spoken  of  by  any  one.     Mr.  Wright  claimed 
that  he  expected  that  it  would  require  a  majority  to  elect, 
and  that  such  was  his  intention  and  understanding,  and 
that  where  he  had  been  brought  up  it  required  a  majority 
to  elect ;  that  it  was  so  in  all  matters  in  all  State  Legisla- 
tnres  and  in  Congress  in  making  laws  or  appointments ; 
that  it  was  so  when  the  electors  voted  for  President  and 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  elected  him ;  it  was 
so  when  the  Legislature  chose  electors  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  and  when  the  Senate  elected  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent; that  nowhere  were  laws  made  by  a  plurality  of 
members  ;  that  the  fundamental  maxim  in  this  country 
was,  and  such  is  the  true  democratic  principle,  that  the 
majority  should  govern,  and  that  nowhere  was  it  held 
a  plurality,  or  in  other  words,  that  a  minority,  should 
govern.     Such  was  his  understanding  of  his  conversation 
and  the  reasons  which  induced  him  thus  to  construe  his 
oiVTi  words.     What  he  actually  said  and  did  in  the  Senate 
on  this  subject  has  been  shown  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work.  * 

We  have  thus  presented  to  our  readers  the  charges  and 

Ante,  page  58. 
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their  complete  refutation,  as  well  as  what  did  actually 
occur,  as  incidents  of  the  canvass,  which  will  enable  them 
to  understand  the  whole  matter.  They  will  see  that  the 
vindication  of  Mr.  Wright  is  perfect.  We  now  give  Mr. 
Wright's  own  account  of  it  in  a  letter  to  a  friend : 

Mb.  Weight  to  A.  Hunt. 

"Canton,  2Qth  September^  1844. 

"  My  Dear  Sib.  —  Your  note  of  the  seventeenth  came  to  me 
last  evening,  together  with  the  paper  yon  sent.  I  have  read  the 
article,  and  although  I  do  not  apprehend  much  danger  from  the 
renewal  of  the  discussion  of  that  old  matter  of  the  electoral  law 
and  the  iiiglorioua  seventeen^  about  all  which  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  our  democracy  was  so  soon  and  so  decisively  pronounced, 
after  the  excitement  of  the  moment  had  passed  away,  yet  it  will 
doubtless  be  expected  by  your  subscribers  that  you  should  notice 
the  article. 

"  I  have  no  friend  by  me  whom  I  can  ask  to  do  the  service  you 
suggest  and  who  is  ancient  enough  to  be  acquainted  with  these 
transactions.  A  late  number  of  a  newspaper  in  New  York,  called 
the  Times,  or  perhaps  the  Morning  News,  in  a  late  number,  pub- 
lished an  article  upon  this  subject  in  reply  to  the  Tribune,  which 
1  think  was  most  excellently  done.  The  paper  was  sent  me,  hut 
I  have  parted  with  it,  and  1  cannot  find  a  copy  in  this  place.  I 
have  an  impression  that  the  entire  article  was  copied  into  a  Iat« 
Argus,  but  it  may  be  that  only  extracts  from  it  were  made.  If 
you  can  find  the  News'  article,  it  will  be  better  than  anything 
I  could  write  myself  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  without  any  of 
the  documents  to  refer  to,  and  I  have  determined  not  to  write  for 
the  press,  in  any  event,  while  I  occupy  my  present  position.  I 
think  the  paper  containing  the  article  reached  me  about  two 
weeks  ago,  but  it  may  have  been  a  little  earlier  or  later.  If  you 
do  not  get  that  paper  you  may  find  the  article  in  a  later  Argus, 
and  I  should  suppose  it  would  be  very  likely  to  be  copied  into 
some  of  your  exchange  papers. 

"  It  starts  upon  the  true  basis,  viz.,  that  the  election  of  the 
Legislature,  whose  duty  it  was  to  appoint  electors,  had  been 
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fairly  made,  and  a  large  majority  of  both  Houses  being  supposed 
to  be  friendly  to  Crawford,  and  that  Mr.  Clinton  and  his  parti- 
sans got  up  the  excitement  for  the  purpose  of  overturning  that 
decision  of  the  people  and  having  a  chance  for  another  trial, 
when  they  hoped,  through  the  multiplicity  of  candidates  (Messrs. 
Adams,  Crawford,  Jackson,  Clay  and  Calhoun  all  calling  them- 
selves democrats,  and  urging  their  claims  as  such,  though  Adams 
alone  was  supported  by  the  federalists  everywhere),  to  divide  and 
fritter  away  the  vote  of  the  State,  if  they  could  not  give  the 
whole  to  Adams,  —  for  Mr.  Clinton  himself  was  then  an  Adams 
man,  and  did  not  come  out  for  Jackson  until  after  Mr.  Adams 
had  formed  his  cabinet  and  entered  upon  the  administration. 

"  That  Legislature  proved  to  be  very  much  like  the  late  Balti- 
more convention,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  House,  and  all  but 
a  majority  of  the  Senate,  entered  into  the  conspiracy.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  popular  mind  was  maddened,  as  in  1 840, 
and  we,  the  '  seventeen,'  were  thrown  into  a  position  of  apparent 
resistance  to  the  popular  will,  and  were  made  very  odious  for  a 
single  session,  while  the  excitement  could  be  kept  up,  and  I  was 
so  distinguished  as  to  be  hung  and  burnt  in  effigy  at  Ogdensburgh, 
in  my  own  county.  Our  party  was  literally  routed  that  fall 
(1824),  electing  but  about  forty  members  of  the  Assembly  and  one 
Senator,'!  think.  By  the  next  fall  the  public  mind  had  become 
calm  and  we  elected  a  large  majority  of  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  Mr.  Clinton  being  Governor.  After  that  election 
he  came  out  for  Jackson,  as  a  candidate  against  Adams,  who  was 
in  office,  but  he  died  before  the  presidential  election. 

''In  the  fall  of  1826,  I  was  run  for  Congress  in  this  district, 
consisting  of  Oswego,  Lewis,  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence,  and 
was  elected  by  some  500  majority,  with  Mr.  Bunner  of  Oswego, 
the  district  being  double.  This  was  the  first  occasion  upon  which 
any  of  the  seventeen  had  been  a  candidate  before  the  people,  and 
the  whole  force  of  that  proceeding  was  used  against  me,  and  with 
the  utmost  confidence  of  success  on  the  part  of  the  federalists,  to 
the  last.  They  found,  however,  that  the  humbug — as  the  log 
cabins  and  hard  cider  of  1840  are  now  —  was  worn  out;  that  the 
democracy  had  come  to  understand  and  appreciate  our  motives 
and   to  be  willing  to  adopt  our  act.     Gov.  Yates  got  fright- 
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ened  and  called  the  Legislature  by  proclamation^  in  the  very 
face  of  the  Constitution,  as  no  extraordinaiy  occasion  had  arisen, 
and  he  expressly  called  us  to  act  upon  a  subject  which  had  occu- 
pied almost  our  whole  time  at  the  annual  session,  and  which  we 
finally  and  definitely  disposed  of.  We  said  so,  and  refused  to 
act,  and  his  course  killed  him  with  the  democracy  that  same  fall, 
1824,  and  Young  was  nominated  in  his  place;  though  Mr.  Fiagg 
and  myself  and  Mr.  Keyes,  and  Mr.  Goodall  of  your  county, 
adhered  to  him  to  the  last. 

^^In  1828,  I  was  again  run  for  Congress  and  elected,  though 
Judge  Keyes  on  the  ticket  with  me  and  both  our  electors  for  the 
district  were  defeated.  At  this  time,  although  the  judge  and 
myself  were  both  of  the  seventeen,  the  subject  was  scarcely  men- 
tioned by  the  federalists,  though  it  was  claimed  as  a  ment  by  the 
democrats.  Mr.  Hammond,  the  historian  quoted  from,  was,  d  urimg 
all  the  period  of  1824,  1826  and  1826,  the  mere  tool  of  Mr.  Clin- 
ton,'and  was  sent  by  him  to  Washington  ostensibly  as  an  agent 
of  the  State  to  settle  its  war  claims,  but  really  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Mr.  Clinton  there,  he  then  having  his  eye  upon  the  presi- 
dency. While  there,  and  I  think  in  the  winter  of  1826,  Mr. 
Hammond,  as  Mr.  Clinton  charged,  sold  him  out  to  Clay,  and 
from  that  time  to  Mr.  Clinton's  death  they  became  bitter  ene- 
mies. I  have  never  read  Hammond's  book,  but  I  am  told  Mr. 
Clinton  is  roughly  handled  in  it.  I  mention  these  things  to  show 
the  standing  and  probable  impartiality  of  the  historian,  who  is 
made  authority  in  this  case.  His  statement  that  I  made  any 
pledges,  upon  the  subject  of  the  electoral  law  or  any  other  sub- 
ject, at  the  time  of  my  election  to  the  Senate  in  1823,  is  false,  as 
he  evidently  knew  by  the  language  he  used :  *  Mr.  Wright,  previ- 
ous to  his  election,  had  given  the  people  of  the  fourth  district  to 
understand,'  —  not  charging  a  pledge  in  direct  terms;  and  yet  clos- 
ing, ^  all  this  maneuvering  was  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  an 
appearance  of  having  redeemed  that  pledged  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  editor  states  that  I  voted  for  Mr.  Cramer's  proposition  to 
give  the  choice  of  electors  to  the  people  by  general  ticket,  and 
then  proposed  that  the  electors  be  chosen  by  districts.  I  am 
confident  the  last  statement  is  false.  It  is  dangerous  to  speak  from 
memory,  after  twenty  years,  but  I  am  sure  my  proposition  was 
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to  choose  the  electors  by  the  general  ticket,  requiring  a  mc0ority 
of  all  the  votes  to  elect,  and  an  election  by  the  Legislature,  in  case 
the  board  should  not  be  elected  by  the  people  by  a  majority. 
This  is  my  recollection,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  an  extract  from 
my  speech  made  in  the  News'  article  to  which  I  have  referred. 
The  reason  of  so  framing  the  proposition  was  that  it  was  known 
to  be  the  design,  if  a  law  passed,  to  form  an  electoral  ticket  for 
all  the  candidates  except  Gen.  Jackson,  who  had  no  party  in 
the  Legislature,  nor,  indeed,  had  he  in  our  State  at  that  time, 
and,  between  so  many  tickets,  the  federalists  felt  sure  they  could 
carry  a  plurality  for  Mr.  Adams,  in  whose  favor,  many  of  our 
democrats,  emigrants  from  New  England,  then  were.  We  did 
not  intend,  by  maneuvering  of  this  sort,  that  the  vote  of  the  State 
should  be  given  to  a  minority  and  a  minority  party  both  together, 
as  all  the  supporters  of  Clay  and  Calhoun  were  among  our  repub- 
licans. I  well  remember  that  all  my  efforts  and  arguments  were 
to  keep  the  vote  of  the  State  together  and  not  divide  and  fritter 
it  away,  and  I  therefore  think  I  could  not  have  made  a  prop- 
osition to  elect  by  districts.  I  think  that  one  was  made 
and  that  I  voted  against  it.  If  you  have  Hammond's  book 
you  can  see  what  my  proposition  was,  as  the  second  extract 
made  in  the  article  speaks  of  it  '  as  the  preposterous  and  ridi- 
culous scheme  contained  in  the  section  of  his  amendment  that  I 
have  quoted.' 

"  Another  mistake  of  the  article  is  that  '  Byram  Green '  was 
one  of  the  seventeen  at  all.  He  was  not,  I  am  entirely  sure;  and 
liere  again  Mr.  Hammond's  book  will  show  you  if  I  am  right  or 
Tvrong,  as  it  would  seem  that  the  names  are  given  at  the  close  of 
that  extract. 

'^  Again  the  article  says,  '  the  rest  of  them  were  consigned  to 
merited  oblivion.'  Jonas  Earle,  Jr.,  now  on  the  State  ticket  as 
Oanal  Commissioner,  was  one  of  them,  and  has  been  in  Congress 
four  yeare,  and  in  other  public  offices  almost  ever  since.  Edward 
P.  Livingston  was  another  of  them,  and  the  very  man  named  in 
tlie  extract  from  Hammond,  made  Senator  again  afterward,  and 
subsequently  Lieutenant-Governor.  Judge  Keyes  was  another, 
iV'liom  you  knew  well;  and  Alvin  Bronson,  of  Oswego,  is  another, 
a.nd  I  think  has  been  elected  to  the  Senate  since ;  and  Heman  J. 

100 
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Redfield,  the  president  of  the  late  State  convention,  was  another, 
who  has  been  offered  and  declined  the  Circuit  Judgeship  of  the 
Eighth  Circuit;  and  Walter  Bowne,  of  New  York,  since  Mayor 
of  the  city,  was  another.  The  names  of  others  do  not  at  this 
moment  occur  to  me,  and  several  are  not  living,  as  Mr.  Living- 
ston is  not."  * 

*For  the  residue  of  this  letter,  see  pages  114-116. 
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Chapter  CXXL 

VIEWS  OP  THE  NOMINATION  FOR  GOVERNOR  AND  OP 

PRESTON  KING'S  COURSE. 

It  was  known  to  all  his  political  friends  in  the  State, 
and  especially  in  St.  Lawrence  connty,  that  Mr.  Wright 
did  not  wish  to  be  nominated  for  the  office  of  Governor, 
and  that  he  strongly  doubted  the  policy  of  selecting  him 
and  of  his  acceptance.  He  so  expressed  himself  freely 
and  without  reservation. 

At  that  time  Preston  Bang  was  a  member  of  Congress, 
representing  the  St.  Lawrence  district.  He  had  served 
one  term  and  had  just  been  elected  for  another.  Resid- 
ing in  the  same  county  with  Mr.  Wright  and  professing 
the  same  political  faith,  it  was  natural  for  those  residing 
elsewhere  to  suppose  he  represented  his  real  sentiments, 
wishes  and  private  judgment,  while  whatever  floated  in 
the  newspapers  and  in  the  public  mind  might  be  erro- 
neous. No  one  could  believe  that  Mr.  King  would  be 
advocating  a  course  hostile  to  the  real  views  of  Mr. 
Wright  nor  in  opposition  to  his  actual  wishes  and 
decided  judgment.  The  suggestions  of  Mr.  King  would, 
without  regard  to  his  disclaimers,  be  taken  as  indicative 
of  the  unpublished  wishes  of  Mr.  Wright. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Wright  to  his  life-long 
friend  is  mark^  **  private,"  and  will  explain  itself : 

Me.  Wbight  to  Erastus  Cobning. 

"Canton,  Wth  September^  1844. 

"  My  Dbab  Sib.  —  I  should  have  answered  your  letter  of  the 
thirteenth  of  August,  written  from  Buffalo,  long  since,  if  it  had 
reached  me  before  I  left  home  on  my  tour  west,  but  before  my 
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return  my  letters  had  accamulated  to  such  an  extent,  the  most  of 
them  containing  pressing  invitations  to  attend  meetings,  that  it  has 
required  every  hour  I  could  command  to  reply  to  them.  Events 
too,  had  ruslied  on  so  rapidly,  in  reference  to  the  subject  upon 
which  you  wrote,  that  by  the  time  of  my  return  my  position  had 
become  fixed  beyond  my  power  to  change  it. 

"  I  do  not  suspect  Mr.  King  of  a  want  of  friendship  to  me,  but 
I  was  astonished  to  meet,  in  Onondaga,  another  of  his  letters,  of 
the  same  purport  as  that  you  mention,  and  evidently  written  to 
produce  a  result  which  he  knew  I  was  anxious  above  all  things 
to  avoid.  I  hastened  home,  but  it  was  too  late  to  arrest  the 
mischief  done.  He  avowed  his  object ;  said  he  knew  I  should 
remonstrate  if  I  knew  it,  but  that  the  thing  had  become  indis- 
pensable and  the  State  could  not  be  carried  in  any  other  way. 

"  In  my  draft  of  my  published  letter  I  said  I  would  not  accept 
a  nomination,  under  any  circumstances.  Our  friends  at  Ogdens- 
burgh,  including  those  who  had  been  uniform  fiiends  of  Gov. 
Bouck,  resisted  its  publication,  and  sent  it  back  to  me,  saying  I 
had  no  right  to  go  that  length ;  that  a  state  of  things  might 
arise  which  would  induce  the  convention  to  lay  aside  ail  other 
candidates  and  unite  upon  my  name,  and  such  a  nomination  I 
had  no  right  to  decline.  A  paper  was  passed,  which  delayed  my 
publication  a  week,  in  consequence  of  our  disputes  upon  that 
point,  and  I  finally  consented  to  modify  the  letter  as  you  saw  it., 
believing,  as  I  verily  did,  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  use  of 
my  name,  as  it  ceitainly  should  have  done.  Under  that  reliance 
I  left  home,  and  found,  for  the  first  time,  in  Onondaga,  that  ^Ir. 
King  had  been  writing  these  letters,  saying  that  I  would  not 
decline  if  unanimously  nominated.  I  told  him  that  it  would  be 
believed  that  he  had  written  these  letters  with  my  knowledge,  if 
not  at  my  suggestion,  and  he  said  he  had  guarded  against  th&t 
inference,  by  saying,  in  all  cases,  that  I  knew  nothing  about  it. 
I  told  him  the  mischief  would  be  the  same,  in  any  event,  and  his 
reply  was,  the  mischief  was  unavoidable,  because  no  other  name 
could  produce  harmony. 

''No  event  in  my  life  has  given  me  so  much  unhappiness,  and 
my  good  wife  is  made  really  sick  by  the  result.  It  is  too  late 
now  I  know,  either  to  complain  or  grieve  about  it,  as  it  is  to 
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retrieve  my  error,  which  was,  in  not  coming  out  to  the  public 
last  winter  and  saying  I  would  not  have  the  office.  I  was 
restrained  then,  because  I  was  assured  that  such  a  step  on  my 
part,  at  that  time,  would  at  once  bring  your  scliisms  in  the  Legis- 
lature to  an  open  breach. 

"But  I  will  not  trouble  you  now,  when  it  is  all  too  late,  with 
these  details.  Let  me  assure  you  that,  so  far  from  taking  excep- 
tions against  you  or  any  of  our  friends  for  favoring  the  renomina- 
tion  of  Gov.  Bouck,  those  were  the  persons  who  were  far  more 
favoring  my  wishes  than  those  who  persisted  in  the  use  of  my 
name  against  my  most  earnest  entreaties,  if  not  positive  interdict. 
If  I  had  felt  at  liberty  to  urge  you  as  my  friend,  it  would  have 
been  to  pursue  that  course.  You  must  not  suppose,  therefore,  that 
I  am  now  to  find  fault  with  it. 

"  I  do  not  now  recur  to  any  of  these  things  to  open  again  dis- 
cussions about  them,  but  make  these  explanations  to  you,  because 
they  are  due  to  your  uniform  friendship  and  to  your  frank  letter^ 
and  I  intend  them  only  for  your  eye  and  for  your  personal 
satisfaction. 

"  Mrs.  Wright  joins  me  in  affectionate  regards  to  Mrs.  Corning 
and  yourself  and  the  boys,  and  we  both  feel,  that  should  we  be 
called  upon  to  become  your  neighbors  under  the  circumstances 
now  before  us,  that  which  otherwise  would  be  esteemed  a  great 
pleasure,  will  be  the  greatest  misfortune  of  our  lives.  At  least 
so  we  think  is  the  prospect. 

"  I  am  truly  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 

"Hon.  Erastus  Corning." 

To  what  extent  Mr.  King  sent  letters,  of  the  kind  refer- 
red to,  over  the  State,  cannot  now  be  known,  and  no  con- 
jecture is  likely  to  approximate  the  actual  fact.  It  is 
probable  they  were  scattered  broad -cast  and  produced 
corresponding  consequences.  It  must  have  given  Mr. 
Wright  great  pain  to  learn  that  his  trusted  friend,  who, 
he  had  a  right  to  suppose,  was  devoted  to  and  sustaining 
the  wishes  of  his  heart,  had  been  devoting  himself,  in  the 
manner  indicated,  in  tliwarting  them.     It  was  poor  con- 
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solation  to  be  coolly  told  by  the  author  of  the  mischief 
that  it  was  "unavoidable."  It  will  strike  no  one  with 
surprise  that  Mr.  Wright  was  "astonished"  to  find 
that  one,  who  was  so  well  known  to  profess  devotion  to 
his  wishes,  had  been  actively  engaged  in  writing  and 
sending  out  letters  "  evidently  written  to  produce  a  result 
which  he  knew  he  was  anxious  above  all  things  to  avoid." 
While  some  may  pardon  the  vanity  of  a  young  man  in 
setting  up  his  judgment,  on  political  matters,  against 
that  of  the  safe  and  unselfish  opinions  of  Mr.  Weight, 
few  wiU  commend  that  friendship  which  is  manifested  in 
endeavoring  to  defeat  the  known  wishes  of  a  friend. 
Fewer  still  will  be  satisfied  with  the  unsustained  excuse 
that  their  defeat  was  "unavoidable,"  when  the  mischief 
complained  of  was  intended  to  render  such  defeat  in  fact 
^*  unavoidable."  Nor  is  the  aspect  of  the  matter  improved 
by  avowing  the  object  and  admitting  that  he  knew  Mr. 
Wright  would  "  remonstrate  if  he  knew  it."  The  char- 
acter of  the  transaction  is  not  changed  for  the  better, 
when  we  know  that  it  was  intended  to  be  concealed  from 
the  open-hearted  man  to  be  affected  by  it.  The  oft- 
repeated  untruth,  that  "  all  is  fair  in  politics,"  has,  hereto- 
fore, always  been  limited  to  adversaries,  but  now  for  the 
first  time  it  seems  to  have  been  extended  so  as  to  include 
political  friends.  How  many  have  had  their  wishes 
defeated  or  have  been  prostrated  or  destroyed  by  this 
new  use  of  the  term  "  fair,"  can  never  be  known;  but  its 
application  to  Mr.  Wright  will  mark  an  era  when  it 
occurred,  if  it  does  not  distinguish  him  who  seems  to  have 
first  applied  it.  If  a  large  number  of  such  letters,  as 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Wright,  were  written  by  Mr.  Edng  to 
different  parts  of  the  State,  the  reason  of  the  nomination 
having  become  "unavoidable"  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
doubt. 
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Chapter  CXXIL 

MR  WRIGHT'S  PROPHECY  AT  MALONE  IN  1844 

The  election  of  1844  would  determine  whether  the 
democracy  should  return  to  power  or  the  national  admin- 
istration should  pass  into  the  hands  of  their  adversaries. 
In  New  York  it  was  to  settle  the  financial  policy  of  the 
State,  whether  it  was  to  be  debt  contracting  or  debt  pay- 
ing. The  tariff  on  foreign  importations  was  also  involved. 
The  democrats  favored  a  revenue  tariff  biQ,  and  their  oppo- 
nents, with  Mr.  Clay  as  their  standard-bearer,  urged  one 
which  should  include  the  principle  of  protection  of  spe- 
cific interests.  The  people,  even  in  distant  States,  wished 
to  hear  Mr.  Wright  on  these  topics.  He  was  urged  to 
visit  Tennessee,  where  similar  questions  were  agitated. 
In  New  York  he  was  invited  to  numerous  places  to  address 
mass  meetings.  Among  others  he  accepted  one  to  appear 
before  the  i)eople  of  Franklin  county,  at  Malone,  in  July. 
The  Author  also  attended.  Mr.  Wright'  s  address  was 
not  reported.  But  a  gentleman  from  Plattsburgh,  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Wright,  in  a  criticism  upon  Mr.  Jen- 
kins' biography  of  him,  in  a  communication  to  the  Platts- 
burgh Republican,  makes  the  following  remarks,  which 
the  Author  now  calls  to  mind : 

''  It  is  well  known  that  the  democratic  party  were  divided  in 
sentiment  as  early  as  1842  upon  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  rela- 
tion to  the  canals  of  this  State,  and  Senator  Wright  favored  the 
'stop  and  pay'  policy  adopted  that  year,  which  placed  the 
democracy  of  the  State  upon  a  firm  basis  for  years. 

'^  In  the  spring  of  1844  Mr.  Polk  was  nominated  to  the  presi- 
dency, and  Senator  Wright  was  afterward  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor of  this  State.  Meantime,  in  the  month  of  July,  a  mass 
meeting  was  held  at  Malone,  and  Senator  Wright  was  advertised 
as  one  of  the  speakers  for  the  occasion.  Being  anxious  to  hear 
BO  distinguished  a  man  address  the  people  upon  the  questions  of 
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national  importance  then  in  agitation,  several  persons  from  this 
village  went  out  to  hear  him,  myself  among  the  number. 

^^  The  topic  mainly  discussed  by  him  was  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  the  tariff  system  upon  the  production,  consumption  and 
industry  of  the  country,  and  the  difference  between  the  protective 
system,  urged  by  Mr.  Clay  and  the  whig  party,  and  the  revenue 
system,  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Polk  and  the  democratic  party.  He 
had  previous  to  that  time  delivered  in  the  Senate  and  published 
his  celebrated  speech  upon  the  same  subject,  which  gave  more 
light  and  information  on  it  than  all  other  speeches  and  pamphlets 
in  or  out  of  Congress;  but  on  this  occasion  his  speech  was  purely 
extemporaneous,  of  entirely  a  different  order  and  arrangement 
from  the  published  speech,  and  by  a  different  mode  of  argument 
came  to  the  same  conclusion  that  protective  duties  were  injurious 
to  all  interests  and  classes. 

"  His  remarks  were  distinguished  for  method  and  clearness  of 
argument,  attractive  language  and  unsurpassed  ability.  This  was 
the  last  public  speech  but  one  he  ever  made  before  a  popular 
assemblage.  At  its  close  he  begged  leave  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  people  to  the  fact  that  his  name  was  mentioned  in  several 
of  the  newspapers  in  connection  with  the  office  of  Governor  of 
this  State,  and  said  that  he  sincerely  hoped  that  his  friends  would 
name  another  for  that  office,  for  he  believed  that  the  democracy 
could  elect  their  ticket  regardless  of  personal  considerations;  that 
he  feared  his  acceptance  of  the  Governorship  would  eventually 
prove  most  disastrous  to  himself,  owing  to  *  certain  elements '  then 
known  to  exist  in  the  party.  Being  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
those  elements  and  their  tendency,  this  prophecy  or  apprehension 
expressed  by  Senator  Wright  on  that  occasion  was  considered 
of  little  importance.  But  he  accepted  the  nomination  and  was 
elected  by  over  ten  thousand  majority,  was  renominated  in  1846 
to  the  same  office,  and  was  defeated  by  the  '  elements '  referred 
to  in  his  speech  at  Malone  in  July,  1844.  The  people  in  this 
section  of  the  State  know  well  who  and  what  faction  defeated 
him  in  1846,  and  he,  in  1844,  knew  what  dements  would  be  set  at 
work  to  defeat  him  whenever  he  came  within  their  reach. 

"His  biographer,  however,  remarks  that  *Mr.  Wright  was  no 
orator  —  his  voice  was  not  good,'  The  opinion  of  the  Author  is 
at  variance  with  the  opinion  of  all  who  ever  heard  him  address 
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a  popular  body.  While  in  the  Senate  no  member  of  that  body 
commanded  more  crowded  houses  or  was  listened  to  with  greater 
attention  and  satisfaction.  His  voice  was  clear,  strong  and 
dignified,  his  language  choice  and  brilliant,  his  pronunciation 
agreeably  deliberate  and  impressive,  his  argument  lucid  and  con- 
vincing, and  every  sentence  contained  the  best  ideas,  conveyed  in 
the  best  language  and  uttered  in  the  best  possible  manner.  He 
was  master  of  his  subject  and  master  of  his  audience.  Nd 
matter  how  dry  and  abstruse  the  subject,  it  was  brought  to  the 
comprehension  of  his  audience,  and  from  first  to  last  every  sen- 
tence created  a  desire  on  the  part  of  his  hearers  to  listen  to  the 
next.  Mr.  Wbight  was  no  declaimer;  and  if  declamation  be 
essential  to  oratory,  he  was  no  orator.  His  mind  was  of  too  high 
an  order  and  too  well  stored  with  useful  information,  both 
acquired  and  reflective,  to  be  wasted  in  declamation.  Read  his 
speeches  in  connection  with  those  of  any  other  American  states- 
men, or  even  by  the  side  of  the  great  masters  of  British  eloquence, 
and  for  brilliancy^  power  and  in/ormatioriy  he  excelled  a  Fox  or 
Pitt,  a  Clay  or  Webster." 

From  the  commencement  of  agitating  the  question  of 
Lis  nomination  for  Grovernor,  Mr.  Wright  entertained 
the  clear  opinion  that  this  movement  of  his  friends  would 
prove  destructive  to  him  and  end  in  their  own  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  eventual  overttrow  of  his  party.  He  knew 
what  elements  existed,  and  from  experience  and  observa- 
tion he  calculated  with  accuracy  how  they  would  be 
combined  and  brought  to  bear  against  him  and  the  policy 
hie  represented.  Although  he  never  doubted  the  utility 
and  ultimate  ascendency  of  the  principles  he  defended, 
he  foresaw  that  other  and  oft-condemned  theories  would 
be  awakened  and  made  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose  in 
New  York  to  secure  the  prostration  of  his  envied  ascend- 
ency, both  there  and  throughout  the  Union.  The  blow 
came,  but  proved  far  more  fatal  to  those  giving  it  than 
to  Mm.  On  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  the  best 
beloved  and  most  popular  man  in  the  State  and  nation, 
and  but  for  his  death  he  would,  as  we  believe,  have 
been  our  next  President  instead  of  Gen.  Taylor. 
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CHAPTER    CXXIII. 

MR.  WRIGHT   ELECTED   GOVERNOR. 

The  whigs  selected,  at  their  convention  on  the  eleventh 
of  September,  their  best  man  to  compete  with  Mr. 
Wright.  No  man  in  their  party  stood  fairer  than 
Millard  Fillmore.  His  talents  were  of  a  high  order, 
his  knowledge  extensive,  his  experience  in  public  busi- 
ness great,  his  private  character  was  above  reproach  and 
his  manners  prepossessing.  He  was  a  fair  representative 
of  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  his  political  party  in  its 
better  days.  He  had  no  connection  with  any  special 
political  sect  whose  votes  could  be  made  accessory  to  his 
success.  He  was,  as  he  claimed  to  be,  a  whig  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  his  party.  He  and  Mr.  Wright  were, 
during  the  canvass,  treated  as  fair  representative  men, 
whose  private  characters  were  unassailed,  while  the  presi- 
dential contest  brought  various  collateral  questions  into 
view,  some  of  which  excited  a  great  if  not  controlling 
influence. 

Prior  to  his  nomination,  Mr.  Wright  took  the  field  in 
&vor  of  Mr.  Polk  and  addressed  the  people  in  several 
counties.  When  presented  as  a  candidate  for  Governor  he 
relinquished  numerous  appointments  for  "field  preach- 
ing," as  he  termed  it.  Neither  he  nor  Mr.  Fillmore,  after 
their  nomination,  addressed  the  electors  upon  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  election. 

The  election  resulted  in  favor  of  the  democratic  State 
and  national  tickets.  Mr.  Wright's  majority  over  Mr, 
Fillmore  was  10,033. 

Mr.  Wright  ran  some  5,000  ahead  of  the  democratic 
electoral  ticket,  which  is  readily  accounted  for  without 
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supposing  that  his  Mends  had  acted  unfairly  toward 
Mr.  Polk.  Mr.  Wright  was  exceedingly  desirous  that 
his  friend  should  be  elected.  If  he  did  not  succeed,  the 
measures  he  had  spent  years  resisting,  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  would  probably  be  adopted,  and  those 
which  he  had  long  advocated  would  be  superseded  or 
fail.  These  aflfected  the  whole  Union,  while  his  own  suc- 
cess in  New  York  could  neither  control  or  influence  the 
result.  His  leading  his  ticket  was  occasioned  by  his  per- 
sonal popularity  and  the  confidence  which  men  had  in 
the  soundness  of  his  views  with  regard  to  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  State.  These  considerations  induced  many 
whig  electors  to  cast  their  votes  for  him.  In  St.  Law- 
rence county  he  ran  forty-eight  ahead  of  his  ticket,  and 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  the  annexation  of  Texas 
was  favored  by  the  mercantile  interests,  1,652.  In  other 
localities  similar  results  occurred. 
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Chapter  CXXIV. 

THE   POLITICAL    SITUATION   WHEN    MR,    WRIGHT    BECAME 

GOVERNOR,  AND  SOON  AFTER. 

Mr.  Wright  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Governor  of 
New  York  on  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1845.  Although 
the  political  skies,  to  the  common  observer,  seemed  clear 
and  bright,  he  saw  sundry  clouds  in  them  which  increased 
in  size  and  portentousness  on  the  fourth  of  March,  when 
the  federal  cabinet  was  formed  in  disregard  of  his  advice, 
given,  on  express  invitation,  with  wisdom  and  candor. 
Others  who  observed  closely,  and  reflected  with  profound 
sagacity,  read  the  weather-omens  with  distrust  and  mis- 
givioLgs. 

Grov.  Bouck  had  left  the  executive  chair  when  dark 
and  fearful  clouds  were  shutting  down  around  the  coun- 
ties of  Columbia,  Delaware  and  Rensselaer,  where  the 
anti-rent  feeling  was  wide-spread  and  intense.  In  the  first 
named  county  the  life  of  a  citizen  had  been  taken  by  those 
resisting  the  service  of  civil  process  by  the  sheriff,  and  the 
militia  had  been  called  out  to  preserve  the  peace  and  to 
aid  the  civil  authorities  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
No  consideration  could  induce  Gov.  Wright  to  omit  the 
duty  of  enforcing  the  laws,  in  letter  and  spirit,  as  he  had 
sworn  to  do.  This  naturally  combined  all  the  anti-renters 
in  the  State  against  his  administration.  Although  they 
conceded  that  he  was  honest,  just,  and  only  i)erforming 
his  duty  m  enforcing  the  laws,  yet,  in  conformity  to  an 
instinct  of  the  human  mind,  they  allowed  their  resent- 
ments to  overpower  their  sense  of  justice  and  took 
ground  against  him. 

The  adoption  of  the  general  free  banking  law  of  1838 
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liad  not  swept  away  the  feelings  of  hostility  which  his 
opposition  to  State  banks  while  a  State  Senator  and 
Comptroller,  and  his  powerful  series  of  articles  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  Republican,  in  1837,  called  "The  Times," 
had  excited  against  him  among  banking  men,  stock 
dealers  and  their  friends,  aided  by  the  press  under  their 
influence  and  control.  This  was  a  powerful  interest,  and 
included  many  democrats  who  acted  firmly  with  the 
party  on  most  other  questions. 

Those  banks  which  had  been  depositories  of  the  moneys 
of  the  federal  government  under  the  act  of  June  23, 1836, 
which  had  failed  to  fulfill  their  duties  by  the  suspension 
of  specie  payment  in  1837,  and  which  were  superseded 
by  the  independent  treasury  act  of  July  4, 1840,  presented, 
defended  and  carried  through  the  United  States  Senate 
by  Mr.  Wright,  had  never,  in  reality,  become  satisfied 
with  his  course  in  calling  attention  of  the  public  to  their 
folly  and  bad  faith  in  "  The  Times"  articles  and  in  dis- 
cussions in  the  Senate.  The  managers  of  these  banks  and 
their  friends  never  forgave  him  for  the  sagacity,  wisdom 
and  firmness  of  his  course,  even  those  who  claimed  to  be 
democrats,  and  to  agree  with  him  on  other  political 
questions. 

Mr.  Wright  had  been  considered  the  father  of  the 
debt-paying  policy,  and  a  sturdy  opponent  of  the  debt- 
contracting  system  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  unpro- 
ductive canals,  and  especially  to  promote  individual 
spectdations  as  a  leading  object.  As  State  Senator  and 
Comptroller,  he  had  laid  down  on  these  subjects  those 
rales  which  lead,  with  unerring  certainty,  to  success  and 
State  prosi)erity.  To  these  he  firmly  and  steadily  adhered. 
These  principles,  when  recognized  and  carried  out,  as  they 
had  been,  often  iaterfered  and  defeated  individual  hopes 
in  plans  of  advancement  and  successful  speculatiom 
Anticipated  fortunes,  to  spring  from  debt-contracting 
legislation,  vanished  before  these  stern  principles,  like 
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the  day  dreams  of  a  visionaiy,  when  he  awakes  to  con- 
scious reality.  Many  of  these  were  firm  supporters  of 
democratic  principles  in  everything  else.  But  a  portion 
of  these  allowed  prejudices  to  become  their  masters, 
and  swayed  them  against  Gov.  Wright.  The  hostile 
influences,  thus  induced  and  exercised,  were  confined  to 
certain  localities  and  did  not  extend  over  the  entire  State. 

Mr.  Wbight's  anti-debt  policy  disappointed  the  hopes 
of  a  large  and  active  class  of  men  whose  business  is 
largely  that  of  buying  and  selling  State  stocks,  from 
which  they  derive  great  profits.  When  the  State  con- 
tracts debts  extensively,  the  profits  of  this  business  are 
large,  and  those  who  defeat  the  contraction  of  debts  are 
looked  upon  by  this  class,  many  of  whom  are  democrats, 
as  enemies  and  treated  accordingly. 

When  Mr.  Polk  selected  Gov.  Marcy  to  manage  the 
War  department,  it  was  natural  that  all  these  various 
interests  should  unite  with  his  numerous  friends,  who 
were  looking  to  his  future  elevation  to  a  higher  position 
in  the  federal  government,  and  thus  form  a  quasi  combi- 
nation (although  claiming  to  be  democrats)  who  failed  to 
wish  Gov.  Wright  so  much  success  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  State  government  as  to  eclipse  the  prospects 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  further  elevation.  Without 
intending  to  embarrass  Gov.  Wright,  or  wishing  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  combining  against  him,  Mr.  Polk 
essentially  aided  their  purposes  by  allowing  them  to 
control  a  large  share  of  his  patronage  in  the  State.  They 
were  enabled  to  point  to  this  as  evidence  that  they 
enjoyed  the  special  confidence  of  the  federal  administra- 
tion, which  had  been  withheld,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
from  Gov.  Wright  and  his  friends. 

Although  these  things  were  calculated  to  mislead  the 
public  mind,  the  great  body  of  the  democratic  party,  in 
solid  phalanx,  stood  by  Gov.  Wright  and  gave  him  and 
his  measures  the  support  to  which,  by  their  merits,  they 
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were  entitled.  They  admired  his  principles  and  the 
firmness  with  which  he  sustained  them  on  all  occasions, 
and  were  proud  of  him  as  their  Governor.  Those  demo- 
crats who  failed  to  yield  him  cordial  and  efficient  support 
seldom  indulged  in  open  opposition  or  outspoken  com- 
plaint. If  their  numbers  were  small  their  activity  was 
great,  and  exerted  in  a  manner  not  calculated  to  arouse 
suspicion  or  pxovoke  resentment.  Such  was  the  actual 
political  situation  in  the  early  days  of  Gov.  Wright's 
administration.  When  we  consider  the  powerful  open 
opposition,  and  that  an  active  portion  of  his  own  party, 
whatever  their  public  professions  might  be,  were  quietly 
(if  not  secretly)  marshaled  against  him,  the  success  of 
Gov.  Wright's  administration  was  remarkable. 
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Chapter  CXXV. 

FIRST     ANNUAL     MESSAGE. 

The  great  length  of  Gov.  Wmght's  first  message 
induced  him  finally  to  omit  all  that  part  which  he  had 
prepared  relative  to  banks  and  the  business  of  banking. 
Beyond  the  annunciation  of  important  financial  princi- 
ples and  great  political  truths,  our  readers  would  fail 
to  be  interested  in  it  if  copied.  We  therefore  limit  our- 
selves to  such  extracts  as  must  interest  readers  at  all 
times. 

^'Opening  Remarks. 

"The  Constitution  makes  it  my  duty  to  communicate  to  you 
the  condition  of  the  State,  and  to  recommend  such  matters  for 
your  consideration  as  I  shall  judge  expedient. 

"The  great  and  diversified  interests  of  the  State,  demanding 
legislative  supervision,  protection  and  aid,  impose  a  vast  respon> 
sibility  upon  the  Legislature;  while  to  present  the  condition  so 
fully  to  you  as  to  facilitate  your  labors,  accompanied  with  recom- 
mendations calculated  to  lead  you  to  wise  and  just  conclusions, 
is  a  task  not  less  responsible.  It  is  one  upon  which  I  enter  with 
diffidence ;  and  yet  I  make  the  attempt  cheerfully,  feeling  that 
the  duty  has  been  assigned  to  me  by  a  constituency  always 
indulgent  to  honest  effort  and  upright  intention,  and  which 
never  demands  from  a  public  servant  more  than,  thus  aided 
and  directed,  he  is  able  to  perfoiin. 

"  The  great  and  leading  objects  of  legislation  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  state  of  our  finances  as  to  render  it  proper  to 
examine  first  the  financial  condition  of  the  State. 

"  Our  revenues  are  large,  and  should  be  ample  for  a  State  hav- 
ing only  the  expenses  of  its  internal  government  to  meet.  If 
they  prove  unequal  to  our  necessities,  the  inference  will  be  almost 
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unavoidable  that  errors  now  exist  or  haye  existed  in  oar  financial 
policy  and  legislation." 

He  then  makes  an  extended  exhibition  of  our  State 
finances,  which  would  enable  members  of  the  Legislature 
folly  to  understand  them  if  they  desired  to  do  so.  He 
then  presents 

"Financial  Principles  and  theib  Consequencbs. 

"  If  this  be  a  correct  representation  of  the  means  and  liabili- 
ties of  the  Canal  Fund  for  the  current  year,  there  would  seem  to 
be  an  end  to  discussion  as  to  the  appropriation  of  these  means 
to  any;  other  object  than  the  payment  of  the  debt,  unless  the 
payment  is  to  be  postponed.  I  have  already  expressed  my  views 
in  relation  to  such  a  division,  and  I  am  constrained  to  believe 
that,  whether  considered  as  a  question  of  principle  or  one  of 
economy,  the  policy  would  be  equally  unsound. 

"  Our  canal  revenues  are  very  large,  and  nothing  but  the  enor- 
mous debt  charged  upon  them  keeps  the  fund  so  poor  as  to 
require  the  aid  of  direct  taxation  to  meet  its  liabilities.  Separate 
from  the  old  debt,  more  than  one  million  annually  of  these 
revenues  are  consumed  in  the  payment  of  interest  alone.  This 
must  be  a  constant  drain  upon  the  fund,  and  nothing  but  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  can  arrest  the  corroding  malady.  Postponement 
can  promise  no  relief  and  may  bring  accumulated  dangers. 

'^  A  departure  from  the  sound  rule  of  using  our  means  rather 
than  our  credit  has  brought  this  debt  upon  our  favorite  fund. 
The  only  necessarily  dangerous  stage  in  our  canal   policy  was 
passed  when  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  were  completed  and 
became  productive ;  and  a  sound  and  wise  financial  policy,  faith- 
ful administration,  and  most  fortunately  located  canals,  carried 
us  through  that  stage  with  safety.     Up  to  that  period,  borrowing 
was  necessarily  the  principal  resource,  and  some  of  the  richest 
revenues  were  set  apait  to  meet  the  payments  of  interest,  while 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  was  made  to  pledge  the  investments, 
together  with  these  revenues,  for  the  return  of  the  principal.    And 
even  under  all  these  safeguards  loans  were  made  with  moderation, 
and  the  works  were  prosecuted  in  a  measured  pace.     After  they 
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were  completed,  payment  of  the  debt  became  the  object  of 
solicitude,  and  means  were  accumulated  and  the  stocks  purchased 
and  canceled  in  advance  of  their  falling  due,  when  they  could  be 
obtained  on  reasonable  terms. 

"  In  the  meantime  other  canals  were  constructed,  but  the 
expenditures  were  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  canal  revenuea, 
without  losing  sight  of  ample  provision  for  the  payment  of  the 
existing  debts.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  before  the  policy  was 
changed,  the  payments  made  and  the  moneys  accumulated,  appli- 
cable to  those  payments,  had  left  less  than  $5,000,000  of  the 
canal  debt  unprovided  for.  The  surplus  revenues  of  the  canals 
were  accomplishing  much  annually  toward  the  construction  of 
new  canals,  and  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  old,  and 
still  yielding  their  annual  contributions  to  a  sinking  fund  intended 
to  remove  the  small  remaining  debt,  as  the  principal  should  fall 
due. 

^'  In  this  state  of  things  a  change  of  policy  came  over  us,  which 
was  based  upon  a  new  financial  rule  of  action.  The  existing 
revenues  were  looked  upon  merely  as  a  fund  to  meet  the  interest 
upon  further  loans  ;  it  being  assumed  as  safe  to  depend  upon 
anticipated  improvements  of  those  revenues  for  the  payment  of 
the  principal  of  the  debt.  Indeed,  it  is  believed  the  principle 
was  carried  even  farther,  and  that  anticipated  revenues  were 
depended  upon,  to  meet  accumulations  of  interest,  beyond  the 
power  of  the  existing  revenues,  as  well  as  to  cover  the  payments 
of  principal.  v 

"  The  reflection  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  authors 
of  this  new  iiuancial  policy,  that  any  disappointment  in  their 
anticipations  of  improved  revenues  must  give  their  system  a 
shock  it  could  not  survive,  by  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  people,  or 
disappointment  and  loss  upon  the  public  creditors,  either  of 
which  alternatives  could  not  fail  to  arrest  the  further  accumnlar 
tion  of  debt  upon  such  a  basis.  It  would  seem  also  to  have  been 
overlooked,  that  the  money-lender  could  draw  as  accurate  oon- 
clusions  as  themselves  between  their  means  and  anticipations,  and 
that  when  the  means  should  have  been  exhausted,  the  anticipa- 
tions might  not  command  the  required  capital  even  to  test  their 
soundness  or  their  fallacy. 
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''In  any  event,  loans  were  obtained  in  unexampled  amounts, 
nntil  the  limit  of  the  existing  revenues  was  reached,  when  the 
public  credit  wholly  failed  them.     Works  of  internal  improve- 
ment were  prosecuted  upon  a  scale  so  extensive  as  to  bring  the 
State  into  competition  with  itself,  and^  the  wages  of  labor  and 
the  cost  of  subsistence  upon  one  contract  were  enhanced  by  the 
demand  for  labor  and  subsistence  upon  another.     An  arrest  of 
the  means,  by  a  failure  of  the  credit  of  the  State,  put  an  end  to 
this  strife  and  to  the  new  public  works  together,  and  when  a 
return  to  the  old  and  safe  policy  was  attempted,  it  was  found 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  moneys,  which  had  been  accumulated 
to  meet  the  old  canal  debt,  were  rendered  unavailable  by  having 
been  loaned  to  banks  which  could  not  pay;  that  the  accruing 
surplus  of  the  canal  revenues,  beyond  the  current  annual  expenses, 
was  covered  by  claims  for  interest ;  that  the  General  Fund  must 
sink  under  the  accumulated  and  accumulating  demands  upon  it 
for  interest  upon  public  stocks  loaned  to  railroad  companies  which 
had  failed,  or  were  in  a  failing  condition ;  that  temporary  loans 
had  been  made  to  the  amount  of  more  than   (1,500,000,  which 
were  impending  over  the  treasury,  without  the  means  of  pay- 
ment, and  that  contractors  and  laborers  upon  the  public  works 
were  without  pay,  or  with  the  unmarketable  stocks  of  the  State 
in  the  place  of  the  money  to  which  their  contracts  entitled  them. 
'^  The  issue  was  present  and  unavoidable.     The  people  must  be 
taxed,  or  the  public  creditors  must  suffer  loss  and  the  public 
stocks  be  dishonored.     A  resort  to  the  credit  of  the  State  was 
made  unavoidable,  to  meet  these  urgent  and  instant  demands, 
the  accruing  interest  upon  the  enlarged  debt,  and  to  put  the 
canals  in  repair  for  the  approaching  season  of  navigation.     Pub- 
lic distrust  had  taken  the  place  of  public  confidence,  and  a  substi- 
tution of  the  borrowing  policy  was  made  indispensable,  before  a 
resort  to  credit  would  command  a  response  in  capital. 

"This  was  done  by  the  act  of  1842.  The  effect  of  this  measure 
was  almost  electric,  and  was  felt  not  merely  throughout  the  State, 
but  throughout  the  Union.  Under  its  solemn  assurances  money 
was  obtained  upon  loan  to  relieve  the  pressing  necessities  of  the 
public  treasury,  and  to  preserve  the  public  faith  and  honor  by 
a  prompt  payment,  at  the  specie  value,  of  the  installments  of 
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interest  upon  the  pablic  securities.  From  this  time,  the  credit 
of  the  State  rose  rapidly,  and  soon  attained  the  par  of  money ; 
and  by  the  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  policy  and  pledges  of 
that  law,  which  has  characterized  our  subsequent  legislation,  it 
has  now  reached  its  accustomed  honorable  elevation. 

^'  We  must  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  fad,  however,  that  the 
recent  disasters  in  the  affairs  of  public  and  private  credits,  and 
especially  connected  with  the  credits  of  several  States  in  the 
Union,  have  caused  a  distrust,  a  watchfulness,  a  sensitiveness  in 
relation  to  State  credits,  which  will  not  permit  of  hazardous 
experiments.  Our  practice  has  been  to  pay  at  the  day,  both 
principal  and  interest,  and  such  is  the  theory  of  finance  upon 
which  we  have  restored  the  credit  of  the  State.  If  that  theory 
shall  be  abandoned  in  practice,  and  the  appropriate  funds  to  pay 
the  principal  of  the  existing  canal  debt,  as  it  falls  due,  shall  be 
diverted  to  other  objects  of  expenditure,  and  those  payments  be 
indefinitely  postponed,  can  we  hope  that  the  credit  of  the  State 
will  remain  unshaken  ?  Have  we  any  right  to  expect  that  the 
effect  will  be  other  than  that  so  recently  witnessed,  when  the 
attempt  was  made  to  substitute  anticipated  revenues  for  real 
means,  and  a  disposition  to  apply  them  to  maintain  the  public 
faith. 

'^  I  am  well  aware  that  objects  of  expenditure,  of  great  and 
extended  public  interest,  will  be  pressed  upon  your  attention, 
and  will  press  themselves  upon  the  minds  and  feelings  of  those 
whose  immediate  constituencies  have  a  more  direct  interest  in 
their  resumption  and  completion.  The  Erie  canal  enlargement, 
the  Genesee  Valley  canal  and  the  Black  River  canal,  are  prominent 
among  these  objects,  and  deeply  enlist  the  feelings  and  interests 
of  a  large  and  worthy  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens.  It  certainly 
would  be  more  grateful  to  recommend  a  compliance  with  these 
wishes,  than  to  feel  impelled  by  a  sense  of  public  duty  to  point  out 
the  necessity  of  their  present  disappointment.  Yet  we  must  not 
forget,  when  acting  upon  these  great  questions,  that  the  interests 
of  the  citizens  of  the  whole  State  are  committed  to  our  charge, 
and  a  measure  which  would  be  wrong  toward  them,  as  a  mass, 
cannot  be  right  because  portions  of  the  mass  would  be  benefited 
by  it.     And  it  would  certainly  be  wrong  to  our  citizens,   as  a 
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whole,  again  to  depress  or  even  hazard  the  credit  of  the  State 
by  a  diversion  of  any  portion  of  the  canal  revenues  required  to 
pay  the  existing  debt  and  preserve  the  public  faith.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  them  to  disregard  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  pledges 
of  the  law  of  1842,  and  thus  incur  the  risk  of  a  necessity  for 
increased  or  longer  continued  taxation. 

"Would  such  a  policy  be  wise,  even  in  regard  to  these 
improvements  and  the  citizens  more  immediately  interested  in 
them  ?  The  surplus  which  as  yet  can  be  so  diverted,  without  an 
express  infraction  of  the  law  of  1842,  is  entirely  too  inconsider- 
able to  make  any  useful  progress  with  the  works;  and  especially 
so  if  it  must  be  divided  among  them.  And  it  is  not  likely  that 
those  interested  in  either  will  consent  that  the  money  shall  be 
diverted  from  the  debt  and  also  from  their  favorite  improve- 
ment. In  the  mean  time,  the  accumulations  of  interest  upon  the 
present  large  debt  are  exhausting  the  revenues  which  should  be 
applied  to  the  construction  of  further  improvements,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  payment  of  the  debt  can  discharge  them  from  this 
profitless  consumption.  Will  it  not  be  more  wise  to  hasten  the 
payment  of  this  debt,  and  thus  discharge  these  revenues  from 
their  incumbrances,  and  thus  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Legis- 
lature some  (1,000,000  or  (1,200,000  per  annum  without  a  resort 
to  credit,  without  loss  of  interest  and  without  the  danger  of 
increased  taxation?  The  recent  experiment  of  hastening  the 
public  works  has  certainly  shown  us  that  such  efforts  may  be 
unsuccessful  even  in  relation  to  enterprises  undertaken  by  States 
as  powerful  as  ours,  and  with  credit  as  strong  and  means  as 
ample  as  those  we  possessed  at  the  time  our  former  prudent 
policy  was  abandoned. 

^*  In  any  view  I  am  able  to  take  of  this  portion  of  our  financial 
affairs,  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  the  application  of  exist- 
ing revenues  to  the  existing  debts,  so  far  as  the  current  expenses 
of  the  public  service  will  permit,  has  become  an  imperious  duty 
-to  the  ^ole  people,  that  the  burden  of  the  present  State  tax 
may  be  removed  at  the  earliest  practicable  day  and  that  the  dan- 
ger of  its  recurrence  may  be  obviated  by  a  payment  of  the  debts 
-which  have  rendered  it  necessary.  I  also  believe  that  true 
friendship  for  our  system  of  internal  improvements  and  its  safe 
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and  certain  extension  eqaally  require,  and  will  demand,  the  most 
speedy  payment  of  the  canal  debt  and  the  liberation  of  the 
present  canal  revenaes  from  the  wasting  demands  of  interest 
now  resting  upon  them.  I  recommend,  therefore,  that  course  of 
financial  legislation  which  shall  make  these  the  prominent  objects 
of  its  policy. 

^'Independent  Exercise  of  the  ELEcnyE  Franchise. 

"  Few  subjects  connected  with  this  communication  have  been 
pressed  upon  roe  with  so  much  earnestness,  since  the  close  of  the 
late  election,  as  the  necessity  of  some  additional  legal  provisions 
to  secure  the  independent  and  unbiased  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise  and  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box,  especially  from  the 
corrupting  influence  of  money.  No  subject  can  possess  deeper 
interest  to  the  freemen  of  our  State  and  country  or  be  more  vitally 
impoi-tant  to  the  very  existence  of  our  political  institutions. 
Without,  however,  detaining  yon  with  remarks  to  establish  a 
position  which  will  be  instantly  conceded  and  fully  appreciated, 
I  will  proceed  directly  to  the  points  to  which  I  propose  to  con- 
fine my  suggestions. 

''One  of  the  prominent  complaints  is  that  efforts  are  made, 
and  ^successfully  made,  to  defeat  the  policy  of  the  present  law, 
intending  to  secure  to  the  elector  the  privilege  of  keeping  his 
vote  from  the  sight  or  inspection  of  the  officers  of  the  election 
or  any  one  else,  and  its  character  known  to  himself  only.  By 
the  law,  if  he  chooses  to  hand  his  ballot  to  the  inspector  closely 
folded,  the  law  prohibits  the  inspector,  upon  pain  of  severe  pun- 
ishment for  a  misdemeanor,  from  so  opening  it  as  to  expose  the 
names  of  the  peraons  voted  for  upon  it.  The  law,  however, 
requires  that  the  ballot  should  be  labeled  upon  the  outside,  and,  if 
folded,  it  must  be  so  folded  as  to  leave  this  label  visible.  This 
is  made  one  of  the  means  of  defeating  the  protection  intended 
to  be  thrown  around  the  elector,  by  enabling  him  to  keep  the 
character  of  his  vote  a  profound  secret  from  all  the  world  bat 
himself,  if  he  should  choose  to  do  so.  This  label,  as  a  general 
remark,  must  be  printed,  and  the  character  of  the  type  is  made 
to  designate  the  political  complexion  of  the  vote  within  as  pljunly, 
to  those  who  understand  the  design,  as  would  the  inspection  of 
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the  names  upon  the  ballot.  In  this  way  the  inflaence  of  the 
employer,  over  the  feelings  and  fears  of  the  employed,  is  as  f ally 
and  forcibly  exerted  as  if  the  latter  were  required  to  give  a 
vive  voce  vote,  or  deposit  an  open  ballot.  So  the  description  and 
color  of  the  paper  upon  which  ballots  are  printed  is  often  resorted 
to  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  this  way  the  spirit  and  intention 
of  the  law  to  protect  the  elector  in  the  independent  exercise  of 
his  own  free  choice  are  circumvented  and  defeated. 

'^I  do  not  know  that  it  is  possible,  by  legislation,  to  reach 
and  prevent  all  these  devices  unduly  and  improperly  to  influence 
the  free  choice  of  the  elector;  but  it  does  appear  to  me  that  all 
the  abuses  growing  out  of  the  use  of  a  lal^el  upon  the  ballot  may, 
as  the  law  now  is,  be  prevented  by  a  yery  slight  modification. 
When  there  is  not  a  presidential  election,  and  when  no  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  are  to  be  voted  upon,  we  now  have 
but  one  ballot-box  and  one  ballot,  and  then,  manifestly,  no  label 
can  be  required.  I  can  see  no  cause  to  apprehend  inconvenience 
or  injury  by  such  an  amendment  of  the  law  as  shall  render  but 
one  box  and  one  ballot  necessary  at  any  time.  The  persons 
voted  for  as  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  may  as  well 
be  designated  upon  the  State  ticket  as  upon  a  separate  one,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  elector  upon  any  constitutional  amendment 
can  be  as  well  upon  that  as  a  separate  ballot.  Nor  do  I  think 
the  addition  to  the  size  of  the  ballot,  in  either  of  these  cases, 
would  produce  any  serious  objection. 

''  I  respectfully  submit  these  suggestions  for  your  considera- 
tion, confident  that,  so  far  as  you  shall  find  it  practicable,  you 
will  defend  the  elector  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  impunity  from 
improper  influences,  in  giving  his  vote,  which  it  has  ever  been  the 
policy  of  our  law  to  secure  to  him. 

"Bbtung  upon  Elbotioks. 

''  Another  point  of  much  more  serious  complaint  is  the  exten- 
sive and  rapidly  increasing  practice  of  betting  upon  elections, 
and  the  interested,  selfish  and  corrupting  tendencies  which  it 
exerts  upon  the  election  itself.  It  is  true  that  bets  so  made  can- 
not now  be  recovered  by  action,  or  payment  enforced  in  any  legal 
manner,  and  that  property  or  money  staked,  or  even  paid  over 
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upon  a  bet,  may  be  reoovered  back  in  a  suit  at  law ;  and  yet  it 
is  equally  true  that  a  public  opinion  exists^  almost  universally, 
so  strongly  condemnatory  of  him  who,  having  made  a  bet, 
refuses  the  payment,  or,  having  paid,  seeks  to  recover  back  the 
money,  as  to  have  almost  the  force  of  positive  law  to  compel 
the  payment  Indeed,  instances  have  existed,  when  bankruptcy 
lias  been  the  consequence  to  the  losing  party,  and  yet  pecuniary 
ruin  has  been  preferred  to  a  resort  to  the  protection  of  this 
statute.  Under  such  a  state  of  things  the  law  is  wholly  ineffec* 
tive  to  prevent  the  practice,  as  its  alarming  increase  too  clearly 
proves. 

"Still,  the  evil  influences  of  the  practice  upon  our  elections^ 
and  the  propriety  of  interposing  by  legislation  to  avert  them, 
are  fully  recognized  in  the  present  law.  These  improper  and 
corrupting  influences  have  made  themselves  manifest  to  the  whole 
body  of  our  freemen,  and  constitute  a  theme  of  almost  universal 
complaint.  Upon  the  party  to  the  wager  they  are  all-controlling. 
His  ear  and  his  mind,  from  the  moment  his  money  is  staked,  are 
closed  against  argum.'iit,  or  reason,  or  examination,  either  as  to 
the  questions  involved  or  the  candidates  presented  for  his  suffrage. 
He  must  so  vote  and  so  act  as  to  win  his  bet,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  counti7  becomes  entirely  a  secondary  consideration.  His 
appeals  to  all  over  whom  he  may  hope  to  exert  an  influence  are 
to  save  himself  from  loss  and  help  him  win  the  money  of  his 
opponent,  not  to  examine  and  inquire  how  they  may  best  serve 
their  country  by  their  votes. 

"  The  manner  in  which  this  evil  practice  extends  itself  presents 
another  and  even  stronger  reason  for  its  more  effectual  suppres- 
sion. It  operates  as  a  positive  coercion  upon  many  who  are  really 
un willing  to  make  bets,  because  it  is  made  the  test,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  contending  parties,  of  the  confidence  of  each  other 
in  the  strength  of  their  cause  and  their  candidates,  and  their  final 
party  success.  The  offer  of  the  bet  is  often  the  consequence  of 
heated  discussion  and  strong  paitisan  feeling,  made  by  one  who, 
without  excitement,  would  neither  offer  nor  accept  a  bet  upon 
election,  and  yet  once  made  and  reluctantly  accepted,  the  same 
coercion  prevents  either  party  from  receding ;  the  wager  remains, 
and  they  become  paities  to  a  bet  upon  the  pending  election,  and 
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Bnbject  to  all  the  selfish  and  corrupting  influences  which  have 
been  described,  though  both  feeling  a  repugnance  to  the  prac- 
tice. To  avert  these  evil  influences  from  such  parties  and  save 
them  from  the  coercion  of  so  artificial  and  imaginary  a  test  of 
political  sincerity  and  confidence,  if  it  can  be  done  without  viola- 
tion of  principle,  it  is  certainly  most  desirable,  and  would  be  a 
valuable  improvement  in  our  legislation. 

*^Many  have  suggested  disfranchisement  as  the  penalty  of 
becoming  a  paity  to  a  bet,  upon  the  very  rational  ground  that 
he  should  not  be  permitted  to  vote  at  all  whose  vote  is  to  be 
governed  by  his  private  interests,  and  not  with  reference  to  the 
public  good.  This  suggestion,  however  plausibly  urged,  we 
have  not  the  constitutional  power  to  adopt.  The  Constitution 
of  our  State  declares  the  qualifications  and  disqualifications  of 
the  voter,  and  does  not  give  the  Legislature  the  right  to  subtract 
from  the  one  or  add  to  the  other.  Its  whole  power  in  the  matter 
is  to  pass  laws  for  ascertaining  the  constitutional  qualifications. 
The  suggestion  which  strikes  me  with  most  force,  and  as  most 
likely  to  arrest  the  practice  of  betting,  is  to  make  it  punishable 
criminally ;  to  subject  the  parties,  to  every  bet  made  upon  the 
result  of  an  election,  to  indictment,  and,  upon  conviction,  to  pun- 
ishment by  fine,  to  be  graduated  by  the  amount  of  the  wager, 
and  to  all  the  costs  of  prosecution.  If  the  fine  be  given  entirely 
to  the  complainant,  the  probability  of  prosecution,  and  conse- 
quently of  arresting  the  evil,  will  be  strengthened. 

"No  valid  objection  in  principle  against  such  a  law  has  occurred 
to  me.  The  deleteiious  influence  of  this  species  of  gambling 
upon  public  morals  alone  would,  it  appears  to  me,  justify  the 
passage  of  a  law  which  should  make  it  criminal.  And  when  its 
corrupt  and  corrupting  tendencies  upon  our  elections,  upon  the 
free  and  proper  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise;  when  its 
influence  to  bring  the  improper  expenditure  of  money  into  a 
political  canvass  and  to  apply  it  under  the  desperate  impulse  of 
a  gambling  spirit,  are  considered,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  moral 
and  political  aspect  of  the  evil  will  fully  justify  its  classification 
as  a  crime  and  its  punishment  as  such. 

*'  I  submit  the  suggestion,  however,  with  great  deference,  and 
in  the  full  conviction  that  it  will  not  receive  your  sanction,  unless 
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you  deem  it  Bound  in  principle  and  likely  to  prove  salatary  in 
practice.  Such  a  law  cannot  do  less  than  relieve  from  ooercion 
those  who  do  not  make  bets  from  voluntary  choice  ;  as  no  state 
of  public  opinion  will  be  likely  to  require  of  a  citizen  that  he 
should  violate  the  law,  and  subject  himself  to  indictment,  to 
manifest  his  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  his  political  opinions 
or  the  success  of  his  political  party  ;  and  if  any  should  be  reck- 
less enough  to  challenge  him  to  do  it,  his  refusal,  placed  upon 
this  ground,  will  admit  of  none  of  the  inferences  which  consti- 
tute the  coercion  at  present  felt.* 

**  Using  Monbt  at  Elbotionb. 

^'The  use  of  money  at  our  elections,  not  connected  with 
wagera,  has  become  a  subject  of  universal  complaint.  The  pro- 
visions of  our  law  are  very  rigid,  and  expressly  confine  the  use 
of  money  upon  those  occasions  to  'defraying  the  expenses  of 
printing  and  the  circulation  of  votes,  handbills  and  other  papers, 
previous  to  any  such  election,  or  for  conveying  sick,  poor  or  infirm 
electors  to  the  polls;'  and  any  candidate  for  any  elective  ojfiee, 
or  any  other  person,  who  shall,  with  intent  to  promote  the  elec- 
tion of  any  particular  candidate  or  ticket,  contribute  money  for 
any  other  purpose,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by 
fine  not  exceeding  $250,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six 
months.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  provisions  of  law  can  be  more 
rigid,  and  not  restrict  the  free  publication  and  circulation  of 
political  matter,  or  prohibit  offices  of  kindness  to  the  sick,  poor 
or  infirm;  and  yet  it  is  manifiest  that  the  evils  and  mischiefs 
intended  to  be  prevented  by  the  present  law  yet  exist,  and  are 
rapidly  and  alarmingly  augmenting.  It  is  impossible  to  presume 
that  the  contributors  expect  or  intend  to  keep  within  their  own 
control,  or  even  to  retain  a  personal  knowledge  of,  the  uses  to 

*  These  recommendations  were  followed,  the  next  year,  by  making  the 
following  provisions  upon  these  subjects  in  the  Constitution  as  amended  : 
**  Laws  may  be  passed  excluding  from  the  right  of  sufi^age  all  persons  who 
have  been  or  may  be  convicted  of  bribery  or  larceny,  or  other  infamous 
crime  ;  and  for  depriving  every  person  who  shall  make,  or  become  directly 
or  indirectly  interested  in,  any  bet  or  wager  depending  upon  the  result  of 
any  election,  from  the  right  to  vote  at  such  election." 
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which  their  money  is  applied,  as  vast  purses  are  frequently  made 
up  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  wide  distribution  throughout  the 
eounties  of  the  State,  and  not  to  meet  the  lawful  expenses  of  the 
election  in  the  county  where  the  contributors  reside  and  are 
voters.  The  forms  of  the  law  may  be  observed  in  the  subscrip- 
tion papers,  but  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  disregarded,  if  not 
expressly  departed  from,  when  the  application  and  use  of  the 
money  is  placed  beyond  the  power  and  knowledge  of  him  who 
gives  it. 

"It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  contributions  in  money 
for  any  purpose  of  expenditure,  even  within  the  terms  of  the 
present  law,  may  not  safely  be  confined  to  the  county.  If  the 
object  is  publication,  let  the  contributions  be  in  publications  and 
not  in  money,  and  the  expenditure  is  brought  within  the  terms 
and  provisions  of  the  law  by  the  act  of  him  who  contributes  the 
money.  It  wUl  scarcely  be  contended  that  the  sick  or  poor  or 
infirm,  of  any  one  of  our  counties,  will  be  kept  from  the  polls  if 
money  is  not  contributed  from  another  county  to  defray  the 
expense  of  conveying  them  to  it.  Every  county  has  citizens 
enough  able  and  willing  to  perform  that  service  for  their  sick 
and  poor  and  infirm  neighbors. 

'^  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  corrupting  influence  upon  our 
elections  may  be  restrained  by  limiting  the  amount,  beyond 
which  no  candidate  and  no  citizen  shall  contribute  for  any  pur- 
pose.    If  such  a  limitation  can  be  imposed  and  enforced  it  will 
doubtless  go  far  to  restrain  the  evil,  as  it  is  apparent  that  very 
large  amounts  are  paid  by  comparatively  few  subsciibers.    Large 
contributions  cannot  be  made  with  any  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  the  existing  law,  and  the  contributor  doubtless  contents  him- 
self by  the  reflection  that  he  but  gives  the  money,  while,  taking 
no  part  in  the  expenditure,  he  is  not  responsible  for  any  viola- 
tions of  the  law  to  which  his  act  may  lead.     Such  contributions 
of  money,  for  such  a  purpose,  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  abuses,  and 
are  therefore  themselves  abuses;  and  any  provision  which  should 
effectually  i*estrain  them,  without  a  violation  of  principle,  would 
be  a  most  important  step  toward  exempting  our  elections  from 
the  poisonous  influence  of  money. 
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'^Anti-bbnt  Mattebs. 

^*  I  regret  that  my  dnty  to  commanicate  to  70a  the  condition 
of  the  State  cannot  be  discharged  without  bringing  to  your  atten- 
tion a  subject  of  ^  very  different  character,  but  one  of  deep  and 
pervading  interest.  I  refer  to  the  difficulties  existing  between 
the  proprietors  of  certain  leasehold  estates,  in  several  of  onr 
counties,  and  the  tenants  upon  those  estates.  For  several  years 
past  these  difficulties  have  been  accumulating,  and  have  from 
time  to  time  been  the  cause  of  local  disquiet,  more  or  less  exten- 
sive and  more  or  less  seriously  threatening  the  preservation  of 
social  order  and  the  public  peace.  Still,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, the  authorities  of  the  counties  have  been  relied  upon  to 
maintain  the  law,  pi*eserve  the  peace,  and  protect  the  rights, 
property  and  persons  of  citizens  against  any  attempt  of  the  ill- 
advised  to  violate  either.  Resistance  was  made  during  the 
period  referred  to,  and  sometimes  too  successfully  made,  against 
the  officers  of  justice  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties;  bat 
under  circumstances  leaving  the  hope  that  misapprehension,  act- 
ing upon  minds  suddenly  excited,  had  occasioned  the  resistance, 
and  that  time,  calm  reflection  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  offense 
committed,  and  more  patient  and  dispassionate  inquiry  into  the 
grounds  of  complaint  and  the  wise  and  proper  mode  of  redress- 
ing grievances,  if  any,  which  should  prove  to  have  real  existence, 
would  cure  the  disturbances  and  relieve  our  ordinarily  peaceful  and 
prosperous  communities  from  the  dangers  which  threatened  them. 

'^This  reasonable  hope  has  not  been  realized.  An  exciting 
election  was  made  the  occasion  for  an  earnest  attempt  to  inter- 
mix these  questions  with  the  general  politics  of  the  State  and 
make  them  tests  of  election  to  the  Legislature.  It  was  but  rea- 
sonable to  expect,  after  the  appeals  made  in  this  form  had  been 
patiently  listened  to,  maturely  considered  and  deliberately 
decided  by  the  freemen  of  the  counties  before  whom  the  ques- 
tions were  raised,  that  further  efforts,  in  any  other  manner,  to 
accomplish  the  object  sought  would  be  at  least  delayed  until  the 
relief  expected  could  have  been  asked  at  the  hands  of  the  Legis- 
lature. £ven  this  delay  has  not  been  suffered,  but  resistance  to 
the  law  and  its  officers  has  been  renewed,  in  forms  and  under  cir- 
cumstances of  the  deepest   aggravation.     Organized   bands  of 
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men,  assuming  the  disguise  of  savages,  with  arms  in  their  hands^ 
have  already  bid  defiance  to  the  law,  its  process  and  its  officers, 
and  in  repeated  instances,  and  in  more  than  one  county,  put  the 
life  of  the  sheriff  or  his  depnticH  in  imminent  peril,  forcibly  taken 
from  them  their  official  papers  and  burned  them  in  open  day, 
compelling  the  officers  to  desist  from  further  attempts  to  dis- 
charge their  duties. 

^' These  misguided  violators  of  the  law  and  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace  have  not  confined  their  outrages  within  this  limit. 
Already  the  lives  of  two  peaceable  and  unoffending  citizens  have 
been  taken,  and  in  both  instances  when  neither  the  sheriff  or  his 
officers  were  present  and  when  no  attempt  was  made  to  serve 
legal  process. 

"  Minor  outrages  upon  the  rights  and  persons  of  private  indi- 
viduals, and  the  peace  of  neighborhoods,  had  begun  to  awaken 
attention  to  the  danger  of  these  lawless  and  passionate  proceed- 
ings; but  these  wanton  sacrifices  of  human  life,  in  a  manner  so 
unprovoked  and  causeless,  have  given  to  the  whole  public  mind 
a  shock  which  nothing  but  the  prompt  and  effectual  restoration 
of  the  reign  of  law  and  order  can  calm. 

"  While  the  question  between  the  proprietors  and  tenants  was 
whether  the  leasehold  tenures  should  be  perpetuated,  or  the  rents 
should  be  commuted  upon  fair  and  reasonable  terms,  and  fee-simple 
titles  should  be  given  upon  the  payment  of  a  capital  in  money, 
which,  invested  at  a  stipulated  rate,  would  reproduce  the  rents 
to  the  landlord,  the  controversy  was  one  in  which  the  feelings  and 
sympathies  of  our  people  were  deeply  enlisted  and  strongly 
inclined  in  favor  of  the  tenants. 

"  When  the  question  was,  not  whether  rights  of  property  are  to 
be  trampled  upon,  the  obligations  of  contracts  violently  resisted, 
the  laws  of  the  State  set  at  defiance,  the  peace  of  society  dis- 
turbed and  human  life  sacrificed,  but  in  what  way  contracts, 
onerous  in  their  exactions,  and  tenures  in  their  nature  and  char- 
acter uncongenial  with  the  habits  and  opinions  of  our  people, 
conld  be  peaceably  and  justly  and  constitutionally  modified  to 
meet  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  times,  then  I  might 
have  invited  your  careful  attention  to  th^  considerations  growing 
oat  of  these  issues. 
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^^  But  I  feel  precluded  from  discussions  of  this  character  by 
the  extravagant  and  indefensible  position  given  to  the  contro- 
versy by  the  awful  and  violent  proceedings  of  those  who  assume 
to  take  the  charge  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  tenants 
involved  in  this  litigation.  I  say,  to  those  who  assume  to  take 
the  charge  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  tenants  in  the  matter; 
because  I  cannot  believe  that  the  great  body  of  farmers,  who  are 
the  occupants  of  these  leasehold  estates,  are  either  parties  or 
conscious  and  willing  accessories  to  these  violations  of  the  laws  of 
the  State,  and  to  high  crimes,  subjecting  the  perpetrators  to  pan- 
ishment  in  our  State  prisons.  I  do  not  believe  that  they,  as  a 
body  of  men,  are  pi*epared  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  any 
class  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  to  break  up  the  peace  and  order  of 
society;  to  paralyze  the  arm  of  the  law  and  make  might  the 
measure  of  right;  to  disguise  their  persons  that  they  may  avoid 
the  responsibilities  of  their  own  acts,  and,  least  of  all,  wantonly 
to  sacrifice  human  life  in  such  a  controversy.  SStill,  that  there 
are  those  who  have  deliberately  made  up  their  minds  to  all  these 
revolting  consequences,  or  who  are  passionately  and  thought- 
lessly pui'suing  a  course  of  conduct  calculated  to  bring  them 
upon  us,  the  facts  which  have  been  adverted  to  conclusively 
prove.  The  information  communicated  to  me,  however,  author- 
izes the  belief  that  this  desperate  extremity,  whether  of  delib- 
erate determination  or  of  thoughtless  passion,  has  been  reached 
by  comparatively  few,  and  that  many  of  those  are  not  themselves 
tenants,  but  persons  who  have,  for  hire,  enlisted  themselves  into 
the  service  of  the  anti-rent  associations.  I  cannot  be  responsible 
for  the  truth  of  this  information,  as  I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
whatever  in  the  matter,  but  it  has  reached  me  from  sources 
which  I  consider  entitled  to  my  belief. 

^'  If  such  be  the  fact,  and  there  are  those  engaged  in  these  trans- 
actions who  have  no  other  or  deeper  personal  interest,  any  appeal 
to  them  I  fear  would  be  in  vain.  If  any  individual  who  enjoys 
the  blessings,  and  seeks  for  himself  and  his  the  protection  of  our 
free  institutions,  is  prepared  upon  calm  reflection  to  serve  for 
hire  in  such  a  cause,  —  is  ready  to  make  himself  the  instrument  of 
visiting  these  wrongs  upon  his  fellow- citizens,  and  these  evils 
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upon  society,  for  the  paltry  consideration  of  the  wages  of  a  day 
laborer,  —  to  him  I  should  address  myself  without  hope. 

*'  To  the  tenants  themselves,  who  are  the  real  parties  to  this 
controversy,  and  whose  deepest  interests  are  at  stake,  I  can  appeal 
with  some  confidence.  Have  they  been  able  to  convince  them- 
selves, or  can  they  convince  themselves,  that  violent  wrong  to 
others  is  the  rule  by  which  right  is  secured  to  them  ?  That  open 
and  criminal  resistance  to  the  laws  and  authorities  of  the  State 
is  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  find  peace  and  security  for  them- 
selves and  families  ?  That  a  course  tending  to  disgrace,  if  not 
to  subvert,  our  republican  institutions,  can  lead  to  wealth,  or 
prosperity,  or  happiness  for  themselves  or  theirs?  Have  they 
reflected  that  the  very  theory  upon  which  our  government  is 
instituted  is  equal  protection  to  all,  and  that  the  strong  arm  of 
our  Constitution  and  laws  is  the  security  of  the  feeble  and  depend- 
ent against  the  wealthy  and  powerful?  It  is  for  man,  not 
money;  for  the  tenant,  not  the  landlord;  for  the  laborer,  not  the 
employer,  that  the  protection  of  the  law  and  its  faithful  execu- 
tion are  most  required ;  and  when  the  former  shall  take  weapons 
in  their  hands  to  break  down  and  destroy  that  protection  and 
security,  they  but  invite  invasion  of  the  latter  upon  their  rights 
and  privileges  and  liberties  by  a  removal  of  the  only  obstacle 
against  a  successful  assault. 

"Under  this  view  of  their  rights  and  interests,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  duties  to  society  and  their  country,  can  they  believe  it 
wise  to  persist  in  the  course  they  have  taken  ?    To  countenance 
and  sustain  those  who  openly  set  the  laws  at  defiance,  and  who 
pursue  a  course  calculated  to  subvert  the  government  of  our  coun- 
try itself ;  and  this  without  proposing  to  take  any  step  toward 
the  final  adjustment  of  the  disputed  rights  and  questions  involved 
in  the  controversy,  other  than  that  which  is  taken  by  the  criminal 
exertion  of  physical  force  ?    Are  not  the  associated  tenants  cou- 
sciouB  that  many  of  those  who  apparently  act  with  them,  are 
influenced  by  the  coercion  of  fear  ?    And  do  they  not  know  that 
threats  have  been  used  to  force  individuals  into  the  associations 
and  to  deter  them  from  seceding  ?    Is  it  not  true,  also,  that  one  of 
the  avowed  objects  of  the  combination  is  to  prevent  individual 
tenants  from  making  voluntary  payment  of  rent,  or  from  pur- 
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chasing  a  title  from  their  landlords  apon  any  terms,  however  fair 
and  liberal,  and  for  any  consideration,  however  reasonable  and 
jast,  unless  the  association  shall  first  yield  its  assent  to  the  com- 
promise ? "  Here,  then,  is  resistance  not  only  against  leases  as 
they  are,  but  also  resistance  against  such  a  change  of  the  leases 
as  shall  remove  their  ground  of  complaint. 

^'  Is  it  not,  moreover,  true,  that  a  system  of  rent  assessed  upon 
the  lands  is  rigidly  enforced,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  this  organi- 
zation, more  obnoxious  to  the  principle  and  spirit  of  freedom 
than  the  leases  themselves  ?  And  are  there  not  involuntary  con- 
tributors,  from  whom  payment  is  coerced  by  means  much  less 
defensible  than  those  which  the  landlords  attempt  to  use  to  col- 
lect rents  ? 

'^  Again,  I  ask,  can  it  be  that  the  tenants,  industrious  and  worthy 
farmei-s  as  they  are,  can  either  hope  or  wish  to  sustain  a  position 
so  unnatural,  by  means  so  wholly  indefensible  ?  Will  they  not 
reflect  upon  the  dangers  they  may  incur  as  accessories  to  the 
crimes  committed  by  their  disguised  agents,  if  they  continue  to 
pay  their  money  to  support  and  sustain  those  agents  in  their 
illegal  proceedings?  After  what  has  already  transpired,  can 
they  say  to  their  own  consciences,  much  less  to  a  jury  of  their 
country,  that  they  make  these  contributions  in  ignorance  of  the 
uses  to  which  their  money  is  to  be  applied;  or  that,  with  such 
knowledge,  they  do  not  make  themselves,  morally  at  least,  if  not 
legally,  accessories  to  all  the  offenses  to  which  these  contribu- 
tions may  lead  ? 

"  If,  however,  there  shall  be  among  the  tenants,  those  whose  pas- 
sions or  prejudices  are  too  strong  to  be  overcome  by  these  and  like 
considerations,  may  I  not  finally  appeal  to  those  who  have  beoome 
reluctant  members  of  these  mistaken  associations,  and  who  have 
been  made  to  contribute  of  their  means,  or  by  their  names,  to 
sustain  such  illegal  and  criminal  proceedings,  now  to  step  boldly 
out  and  resume  their  duties  to  society  and  their  country;  to 
take  the  side  of  the  Constitution  and  the  law,  against  the  viola- 
tors of  both,  and  to  show  that  their  intentions  were  not  criminal, 
and  their  objects  not  subversive  of  our  free  and  glorious  institu- 
tions, by  manfully  lending  their  aid  to  prevent  or  detect  and  punish 
crime,  and  to  preserve  the  order  and  peace  of  the  community? 
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^^  In  any  e vent,  if  these  appeals  to  our  fellow-oitizens  shall  not 
be  listened  to,  upon  us  rests  the  responsibility  of  furnishing  the 
necessary  aid  to  the  ministers  of  the  law  to  enable  them  to  per- 
form their  duties,  and  to  arrest  and  bring  to  trial  and  punishment 
those  who  shall  unlawfully  resist  them.     The  power  of  the 
county  is  confided  to  the  sheriff,  and  upon  him  rests  the  duty  of 
calling  it  into  exercise,  as  far  as  need  be,  to  enable  him  to  enforce 
the  laws  and  protect  the  property  and  rights  and  lives  of  the 
persons  within  his  bailiwick.     This  power  is  given  without  quali- 
fication, other  than  the  measure  of  the  necessity  which  calls  it 
into  exercise.     It  extends  to  every  male  inhabitant  of  the  county 
of  sufficient  age  to  render  effective  assistance,  and  to  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  citizen,  and  it 
is  upon  the  peril  of  indictment  and  punishment  that  any  such 
inhabitant  disregards  or  disobeys  this  summons  of  the  sheriff;  and 
Mr.  Jefferson,  one  of  the  ablest,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  sincere 
and  ardent  defenders  of  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  people  whom 
any  country  has  produced,  considered  this  feature  of  our  system 
as  comprehending  its  principal  strength.     He  said,  ^  I  believe  this 
is  the  strongest  government  on  earth.     I  believe  it  the  only  one 
where  every  man,  at  the  call  of  the  laws,  would  fly  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  law,  and  would  meet  invasion  of  the  public  order  as 
his  own  personal  concern.'    This  is  the  proper  personal  concern 
of  every  American  citizen,  and  if  the  time  shall  ever  come  when 
the  mass  of  our  people  shall  refuse  so  to  consider  and  so  to  treat 
invasions  of  the  public  order,  or  shall  join  those  who  shall  resist 
the  law  and  its  officers,  then  will  our  liberal  institutions  have 
been  voluntarily  surrendered  by  those   they   were  designed  to 
protect  and  bless ;  then   will   the   blood   of  our  I'e volution ary 
fathers  have  been  shed  in  vain,  and  their  descendants  will  prove 
themselves  unworthy  of  the  rich  inheritance  transmitted  to  them 
through  so  much  toil  and  peril  and  suffering;  and  then  will  the 
cause  of  free  government  receive  a  fatal  blow,  and  monarchists 
will  everywhere  rejoice  at  the  incapacity  or  indisposition  of  man 
to  govern  himself. 

*'"  The  present  indications  of  the  public  mind  and  feeling,  in 
relation  to  the  outrages  referred  to,  sufficiently  prove  to  us  that 
this  fatal  period  is  not  yet  even  approaching,  with  our  citizens, 
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and  that  all  those  intrusted  by  them  with  the  execution  of  the 
laws  will  most  lamentably  misrepresent  them,  if  they  pause  in 
their  exertions  to  restore  peace  and  security  and  good  order.  It 
is  highly  creditable  to  the  fidelity  and  patriotism  of  our  oitizens 
that,  hitherto,  in  these  recent  disturbances,  formidable  as  has 
been  the  shape  they  have  assumed,  whenever  the  sheriff  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  call  for  the  requisite  aid,  and  has  proceeded 
with  firmness  and  energy,  the  body  of  the  county  has  proved 
adequate  to  the  service  of  criminal  process,  and  to  the  arrest  and 
detention  of  some  of  the  most  forward  of  those  engaged  in  the 
armed  resistance  against  him. 

"  The  power  of  the  county  is  first  to  be  exerted  by  the  officers 
of  the  county,  aided  by  the  body  of  the  county;  and  only  when 
representations  made  to  the  Governor  shall  satisfy  him  that  thb 
power  is  insufficient  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  law  can  he 
interpose  and  order  a  military  force  from  other  counties  to  aid 
the  resisted  sheriff  and  his  posse.  This  is  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  theory  of  the  system  and  with  its  healthful  action.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  vicinage  are  the  most  directly  and  deeply 
interested  in  suppressing  violations  of  the  law,  detecting  and 
punishing  crime,  and  preserving  peace  and  order  and  security  in 
their  neighborhoods,  and  to  them  the  law  first  looks  for  its 
maintenance  and  execution. 

^'  The  principal  disturbances  of  recent  date  have  been  confined 
to  the  counties  of  Columbia  and  Rensselaer,  and  in  the  former 
county  several  arrests  of  persons  concerned  in  resisting  the 
sheriff,  and  suspected  as  accessories  or  principals  in  the  killing 
of  a  citizen  of  that  county,  and  their  confinement  in  the  county 
jail  at  Hudson,  called  foi*th  extensive  threats  of  a  rescue,  and 
movements  among  the  disguised  bands  calling  themselves 
Indians  having  that  avowed  object.  The  sheriff  succeeded  in 
organizing  an  armed  posse  of  100  men;  and  the  citizens  and  cor- 
porate authorities  of  the  city  of  Hudson,  alarmed  by  threats  of 
injuiy  and  destruction  to  the  town,  made  application  to  the 
Governor  and  received  from  him,  upon  the  bond  of  the  cor- 
poration, arms  and  ammunition  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  this  way  the  jail  and  town  were  guarded  for  a  week,  when, 
as  other  arrests  were  to  be  made,  and  the  disposition  and  efforts 
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to  rescue  the  prisoners  seemed  to  be  gaining  extension  and 
strength  by  co-operation  from  other  counties,  the  sheriff  and  the 
anthorities  of  Hudson  united  in  making  a  requisition  upon  the 
Governor  for  a  military  force  from  without  the  county  of  Colum- 
bia, in  aid  of  the  sherifiTs  posse, 

*'  It  appearing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Governor  that  a  con- 
stant guard  was  necessary  to  secure  the  jail,  and  prisoners  con- 
fined and  who  might  be  confined  therein;  that  the  presence  of 
such  a  guard  might  be  required  until  the  cases  of  the  prisoners 
should  be  finally  disposed  of,  by  trial  or  otherwise;  that  the  ser- 
vice required  the  strictness  and  vigilance  of  rigid  military  disci- 
pline, and  could  not  be  so  secured  by  any  organization  which  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  sheriff  to  give  to  the  posse  commitatus; 
and  believing,  as  he  did,  that  the  character  and  probable  dura- 
tion of  the  service  were  such  as  were  not  contemplated  by  the 
law  giving  the  power  to  the  sheriff  to  summon  his  civil  posse, 
the  request  was  granted  and  a  military  force  ordered  and  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  sheriff.     Inasmuch  as  no  means  had  been 
provided  to  subsist  this  force,  the  sheriff  was  required  to  make 
that  provision;  but  under  the  assurance  that  the  matter  would 
be  laid  before  you  with  a  recommendation  that  you  should  remu- 
nerate him  for  the  expense  from  the  State  treasury. 

"  The  report  of  the  Adjutant-General,  herewith  transmitted, 
will  exhibit  the  amount  and  description  of  force  thus  called  into 
the  service  of  the  State,  with  all  the  facts  necessary  to  enable 
you  to  take  the  requisite  action  in  regard  to  it. 

**  All  these  steps,  on  the  part  of  my  immediate  predecessor, 
have  been  taken,  in  my  judgment,  from  sound  views  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  public  service,  and  were  dictated  by  the  purest 
intention  to  discharge,  in  a  safe  manner,  a  most  responsible  and 
unpleasant  duty  ;  and  I  cheerfully  and  earnestly  reoommend  that 
a8  early  provision  as  practicable  be  made  for  the  payment  of  the 
men,  for  their  subsistence  for  the  future,  in  case  it  shall  be  thought 
necessary  to  continue  them  in  service,  and  to  discharge  the  fair 
and  just  accounts  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Columbia  for 
their  subsistence  hitherto,  and  until  provision  by  law  shall  be 
made. 

''  I  have  already  said  that  I  felt  precluded  from  discussing 
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what  I  nnderstand  to  be  the  real  questions  between  the  pro- 
prietors and  the  tenants,  so  long  as  the  present  position  of  tho 
controversy  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  is  maintained,  as  it  excludes 
all  idea  of  arrangement,  amicable  or  legal,  upon  any  basis  which 
has  suggested  itself  to  me  as  within  my  power  of  recommenda- 
tion. Indeed,  not  merely  the  questions,  but  the  parties  to  the 
controversy,  have  been  practically  changed  by  the  violent  pro- 
ceedings alluded  to;  and  it  now  becomes  my  duty  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  struggle  going  on  between  a  band  of  desperate 
men,  who  diguise  their  persons,  and,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  bid 
defiance  to  the  law  and  its  officers,  on  one  side,  and  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  State,  exerting  the  powers  conferred  upon 
them  to  preserve  the  peace,  defend  the  rights  and  protect  the 
lives  of  the  citizens,  on  the  other.  In  such  a  controversy  there  is 
but  one  side  for  the  faithful  public  officer  to  take,  whatever  may 
be  his  office  or  the  tinist  confided  to  him;  and  as  upon  me  rests 
the  express  constitutional  obligation  to  ^  take  care  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed,'  which  obligation  I  have  sworn  faithfully 
to  discharge,  I  have  no  choice  left,  even  if  I  were  inclined,  as  I 
trust  I  am  not,  to  doubt  or  hesitate.  The  laws  must  be  executed. 
The  right  of  all  must  be  respected.  The  public  peace  must  be 
preserved.  The  lives  of  our  peaceful  fellow-citizeus  must  be 
protected ;  and  crimes  must  be  prevented  or  punished.  So  far 
as  the  law,  as  it  now  clothes  me  with  power  to  secure  the 
accomplishment  of  these  objects,  or  as  far  as  it  shall  be  your 
pleasure  to  confer  additional  authority,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  exert 
it  calmly  and  dispassionately,  but  with  vigilance  and  firmness^ 
and  aided  and  sustained  by  the  great  body  of  our  common  con- 
stituents, as  I  am  sure  I  shall  be,  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  of 
complete  success.  Indeed,  I  indulge  the  earnest  hope  that 
already  the  crisis  is  past;  that  the  events  which  have  transpired 
have  opened  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  looked  to  for  aid  and 
support  by  these  desperate  perpetrators  of  crime,  and  made  it 
certain  that  no  further  outrages  will  be  committed  through  their 
countenance  or  co-operation.  If  this  reasonable  hope  shall  be 
disappointed,  still  the  laws  must  be  executed,  fall  where  they 
may  and  affect  whom  they  may. 

'*  Permit  me  to  suggest,  in  conclusion  of  this  subject,  whether 
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the  facts  here  presented,  and  others  constantly  appearing  before 
the  public,  should  not  induce  you  so  to  provide  for  the  preven- 
tion and  punishment  of  ci-ime  as  to  enable  the  officers  of  justice 
to  reach  him  who  disguises  his  peraon  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mitting crime  with  less  exposure  to  detection.     That  the  dis- 
guises of  these  organized  bands,  calling  themselves  Indians,  are 
assumed  for  purposes  unlawful  and  highly  criminal,  —  an  armed 
resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  law,  —  they  themselves  openly 
and  publicly  declare.     After  that  offense,  or  other  and  higher 
crime,  has  been  pei*petrated,  the  disguise  is  laid  aside,  and  even 
eye-witnesses  upon  the  spot,  may  not  be  able  to  identify  the 
guilty.     Can  there  be  any  violation  of  principle  in  making  the 
use  of  the  disguise  itself  an  offense,  subjecting  the  party  at  least 
to  arrest,  examination  and  identification,  when  evidence  exists 
to  satisfy  the  magistrate  or  other  officer  of  the  peace  that  the 
purpose  for  which  the  disguise  is  assumed  is  unlawful  and  crim- 
inal ?     It  appeal's  to  me  there  is  not ;  and  that  a  provision  of  this 
character,  properly  guarded,  would  go  far  to  aid  in  the  prevention 
of  crimes,  which  have  been  recently  so  daringly  committed  under 
the  protection  of  masks  and  other  disguises.     The  suggestion  is 
respectfully  submitted  for  your  careful  consideration. 

"IssuBS  Sbttlsd  by  thb  Election  of   1844. 

*^  I  cannot  consent  to  close  this  communication  without  a  brief 
reference  to  the  interest  of  our  State  as  a  member  of  the  Union. 
We  have  just  passed  through  a  presidential  election  second  to 
none  which  has  preceded  it,  in  the  importance  of  the  principles 
involved,  or  the  deep  and  universal  interest  of  the  whole  people 
io  the  contest.     At  no  time  has  the  excitement  of  feeling  been 
more  intense,  and  no  similar  election  has  passed  away  with  a 
more  universal  obsei-vance  of  public  order.     Seldom  have  the  two 
great  parties  of  the  country  arrayed  themselves  more  distinctly 
upon  the  principles  and  measures  of  policy  which  divide  them, 
or  more  unequivocally  staked  the  result  of  a  national   contest 
upon  the  strength   of  their  respective  positions.     Great  issues, 
-which  heretofore  have  been  but  imperfectly  joined  or  sectionally 
tned,  have  now  been  universally  recognized  as  presenting  control- 
ling questions  in  the  canvass.     The  public  lives  and  the  known 
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and  acknowledged  principles  of  the  leading  candidates  of  the 
respective  parties,  as  clearly  as  these  expressed  issaes,  defined 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  battle  was  to  be  fought.  Those 
candidates  were  supported  upon  the  principles  and  opinions 
which,  as  statesmen,  they  had  avowed  and  practiced.  The  whole 
mass  of  the  people  were  more  universally  appealed  to  and  more 
elaborately  addressed  than  at  any  preceding  election ;  and  every 
freeman  in  the  country  enjoyed  the  fullest  opporttinity  thoroughly 
to  underatand  all  the  points  in  dispute,  before  he  cast  his  vote. 
The  conclusion  is  almost  unavoidable  that,  at  no  time,  has  the 
whole  public  mind  more  perfectly  understood  all  the  important 
questions  involved  in  an  election,  or  more  clearly  comprehended 
the  influences  exerted  by  its  decision  upon  the  future  policy  of 
the  national  government. 

^'  It  is  reasonable  to  hope  that,  after  so  solemn  a  decision  of  the 
people,  pronounced  under  such  circumstances,  the  great  interests 
of  the  country,  which  have  long  been  kept  in  a  condition  of 
uncertainty  and  agitation,  will  be  allowed  repose ;  that  the  basis 
of  the  action  of  the  federal  government,  on  the  subject  of  the 
currency,  may  now  be  considered  settled;  that  all  further  agita- 
tion on  the  question  of  assigning  one  entire  branch  of  the  per- 
manent federal  revenues  to  the  States  may  be  at  an  end,  and  that 
the  principle  upon  which  the  revenues  of  that  government,  to  be 
derived  from  customs,  are  to  be  assessed,  is  intelligibly  defined. 
All  these  are  subjects  which  deeply  affect  the  busine^^s  interests 
of  every  portion  of  the  country,  but  more  especially,  and  most 
deeply,  the  commercial  and  trading  interests;  and,  as  the  most 
commercial  State  of  the  Union,  we  have  felt,  with  great  severity, 
the  uncertainty,  the  change  and  prospect  of  change,  which,  for 
many  years  past,  have  almost  constantly  surrounded  all  these 
questions. 

"  Next  to  a  policy  based  upon  sound  constitutional  principles, 
one  which  is  stable  and  which  will  realize  for  the  futui*e  what  it 
promises  for  the  present,  is  the  most  important  for  all  the  great 
interests,  agricultural,  commercial  and  manufacturing.  The  issue 
of  the  late  election  seems  to  promise  these  benefits,  at  least  for 
a  time,  and  until  the  recurrence  of  another  similar  canvass  shall 
determine  whether  these  issues  are  to  be  opened,  a  result,  in  my 
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opinion,  greatly  to  be  deprecated.  No  violent  changes  are 
required  to  conform  the  existing  state  of  things  to  such  a  settled 
system  as  has  been  thus  indicated.  My  entire  conviction,  that 
the  hands  into  which  the  administration  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  to  pass  are  those  which  will  most  scrapulously  respect 
these  manifestations  of  the  popular  will,  induces  me  to  express 
this  strong  degree  of  confidence  upon  these  points.  That  respect 
will  draw  to  the  new  administration  the  continued  confidence  of 
the  people,  and  secure  the  results  anticipated,  at  least  during  its 
continuance." 

These  extended  extracts  from  the  message,  in  addition 
to  conveying,  in  Ms  own  language,  the  Governor' s  views 
upon  the  questions  presented,  furnish  historical  facts 
of  great  value,  nowhere  brought  together  so  clearly  and 
compactly.    The  pursuit  of  the  sad  financial  errors  which 
he  so  forcibly  presented  and  combated,  by  those  who 
came  after  him,  is  now  felt  with  crushing  force  upon  the 
State.     The  failure  to  secure  the  independent  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise,  and  to  punish  the  use  of  money 
by  candidates  for  ofllce  and  their  Mends,  has,  in  many 
localities,  if  not  throughout  the  State,  rendered  elections 
simply  a  form  of  purchasing  office.     The  want  of  sta- 
bility in  raising  federal  revenue,  and  the  introduction  of 
a  paper  currency  of  fluctuating  value,  have  deranged  the 
business  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures,  and 
visited  upon  the  people  numerous  evils,  against  the  ear- 
nest and  forcible  advice  and  protest  of  Gov.  Wright,  as 
conveyed  in  these  extracts. 

Sn^AS  Wright  to  Johk  A.  Dix. 

"A1.BANY,  I6th  February y  1846. 

**Mt  Deab  Sib.  —  I  have  been  waiting  more  than  a  week, 
since  the  receipt  of  your  most  acceptable  letter,  to  find  time  to 
acknowledge  and  reply  to  it;  and,  having  now  surrendered  all 
hope  of  doing  the  latter,  I  take  a  moment  at  a  late  hour  to  make 
the  acknowledgment. 

Your  conclusion  as  to  your  vote  upon  the  proposition  which 
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passed  the  House  is  precisely  what  mine  is  here,  and  what  1 
think  mine  would  be  if  I  were  in  your  place.  Upon  this  subject 
of  Texas  I  have  but  one  thing  to  say.  I  see  I  am  quoted,  at 
Washington,  that  I  am  wholly  opposed  to  annexation  or  admis- 
sion upon  any  terms;  upon  what  authority  I  know  not,  unless 
it  be  my  vote  against  Mr.  Calhoun's  treaty.  To  that  I  was 
opposed.  I  could  not  vote  for  it  then,  nor  could  I  now;  but  I 
did  not  make  a  stump  speech  during  last  summer  and  fall  in 
which  I  did  not  declare  that  I  was  in  favor  of  the  annexation, 
upon  proper  and  reasonable  terms.  I  never  did  undertake  to 
define  what  I  thought  would  be  such  terms,  with  any  degree  of 
precision,  for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons,  —  because  I  had 
never  been  able  to  define  them  in  my  own  mind,  nor  have  I  yet 
been  able  to  do  that.  I  did,  upon  some  occasions,  state  very 
briefly  some  of  my  objections  to  the  terras  of  the  treaty;  and  I 
did,  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  in  answer  to  a  direct  call  from 
members  of  my  audience  to  know  if  I  would  consent  to  the 
annexation  with  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  any  part  of  the  terri- 
tory, say  that  I  would,  —  that  I  did  not  think  the  abolition  of 
slavery  where  it  now  actually  exists  in  Texas  should  be  made  a 
condition  of  annexation.  This,  I  think,  is  about  as  far  as  I  ever 
went  toward  a  specification  of  terms. 

"The  rule  which  would  govern  my  action  now,  were  I  in  your 
place,  would  be  this:  I  would  go  just  as  far,  to  meet  the  feeling 
of  the  south  in  the  attainment  of  this  object,  as  I  could  believe 
the  democracy  of  the  State  would  sustain  me  in  going,  and  not 
one  inch  further,  —  always  preserving  principle  and  honor  and 
public  faith  within  that  limit.  By  that  rule  I  intend  to  govern 
my  advice  and  expressions  of  opinion  here. 

"  1  do  not  believe  the  democracy  of  the  State  would  sustain  us 
in  the  annexation  without  some  fair  compromise  as  to  the  slave 
question,  and  hence  I  do  not  believe  you  would  be  sustained  in 
voting  for  the  proposition  which  passed  the  House.  I  look  upon 
that  proposition  as  more  unfortunate  than  if  it  bad  proposed  no 
line,  because  all  our  people  know  that  the  line  it  marks  does  not 
touch  one  inch  of  the  territory  which  Texas  m  fact  owns,  or 
over  which  Texas  has  ever  practically  exercised  jurisdiction  and 
government.    It  is,  therefore,  no  compromise  in  fact,  while  it  is  one 
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in  form,  and  almost  every  man  you  meet  calls  it  a  cheat  and  a 
fraud.  Had  it  not  been  for  me,  I  have  no  room  to  doubt  that 
resolutions  would  have  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
before  this  day,  either  condemning  that  proposition  in  terms,  or 
approving  of  the  conduct  of  those  members  of  our  delegation 
who  voted  against  it  But  for  the  policy  of  the  thing,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  President  elect,  and  his  position  and  feelings,  a  pro- 
position, in  the  former  shape,  would  pass  by  a  vote  so  sweeping 
as  to  be  substantially  unanimous,  and  neither  I  nor  any  other 
power  or  influence  could  prevent  it;  and  even  in  the  latter  shape, 
a  proposition,  but  for  the  same  reasons,  would  pass  by  a  strong 
vote,  though  personal  regard  for  those  members  of  the  delega- 
tion who  voted  for  the  measure  would  prevent  many  from  voting 
at  all,  and  induce  some  to  vote  against  it.  I  mention  these 
facts  to  show  you  what  the  feeling  existing  in  the  Legislature  is 
in  reference  to  those  terms.  I  will  mention  another  fact,  which 
may  surprise  you  somewhat.  The  Speaker  (Mr.  Seymour)  told 
me  he  did  not  think  he  could  support  any  proposition  for  annexa- 
tion which  tolerated  slavery  in  any  part  of  th6  territory.  I  told 
him,  what  I  believe  to  be  true,  that  I  did  not  think  our 
democracy  wished  to  go  to  that  extent;  that  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  make  a  fair  and  liberal  compromise  upon  that  point,  if  a  cor- 
responding spirit  was  met  with  from  the  south ;  but  that  there  was 
danger,  if  extreme  demands  were  made  and  persisted  in  there, 
they  might,  by  and  by,  lead  to  extreme  demands  from  the  north, 
with  an  equally  uncompromising  spirit. 

^'  It  is  not  certain  that  our  Legislature  may  not  yet  pass  some 
resolutions,  as  again,  to-day,  the  efforts  of  the  whigs  have  been 
successful  in  the  House  to  bring  up  the  subject  for  debate. 
Upon  one  point  I  feel  great  certainty,  and  that  is,  that  if  any 
resolutions  do  pass  the  House,  they  will  be  such  as  the  whigs 
shall  give  shape  to  and  vote  for.  I  consider  it  perfectly  certain 
that  the  democrats  of  the  House,  or  those  elected  as  such,  will 
never  agree  upon  the  shape  of  any  resolution  more  specific  than 
that  of  the  Baltimore  convention;  and  it  is  conceded  that  several 
of  these  members  are  now,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  restrained 
from  voting  for  the  resolutions,  while  the  whigs  are  constantly 
pressing  upon  them,  and  can  be  made  to  go  no  farther  than  to 
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vote  to  lay  them  upon  the  table.  Convinced  of  this  condition  of 
things,  I  have  used  every  effort  t6  keep  our  friends  united  upon 
that  point,  in  both  branches,  and  to  induce  them  to  persist  in  that 
action.  Yet,  you  will  see  that  there  are  those  of  them,  in  both 
branches,  who  persist  in  agitating  the  question,  not,  I  am  sure, 
in  expectation  of  passing  any  such  resolutions  as  they  will  support 
or  approve,  in  either  branch,  but,  perhaps,  with  a  wish  to  appear 
more  zealous  in  favor  of  Texas  than  is  wise  here,  with  a  view  to  an 
effect  wliich  will  favor  their  views  at  your  capitol.  It  is  important 
that  this  point  should  be  well  understood  by  our  true  men  at 
Washington,  to  prepare  them  for  whatever  may  come  to  pass 
here.  I  take  it  for  granted  the  objects  of  the  great  Tammany 
meeting  are  well  understood  by  you  and  them,  and  the  same 
objects  may  produce  equally  unwise  action  here,  on  the  part  of 
a  few  membei-s  of  the  Legislature,  and  that,  again,  may  provoke 
more  unwise  action,  by  the  body  itself,  in  a  contrary  direction, 
and  which,  if  not  underatood,  may  tend  to  subserve  the  same 
selfish  and  sinister  objects. 

"  I  am  giving  you  much  more  than  I  bargained  for,  and  must 
stop  and  go  to  bed,  as  I  have  been,  for  some  time,  violating  the 
Sabbath.  Still,  I  cannot  fail  to  say  that  the  propositions  of  Col. 
Benton  are  received  with  great  favor  by  our  true  men,  and  those 
who  are  not  so  true  do  not  seem  to  venture  anything  against 
them,  and  evidently  dislike  their  source  much  more  than  the 
provisions.  Now  and  then  one  manifests  that,  like  Mr.  Niven, 
of  Orange,  by  his  resolutions,  which  only  proves  the  fear  that 
Othello's  occupation  is  in  danger.  I  am  satisfied  our  democracy 
will  sustain  our  representatives  in  supporting  that  bill,  and  hope 
all  our  true  friends  will  be  able  to  give  it  their  support.  If  it 
could  be  passed,  even  in  the  Senate,  we  think  the  subject  and 
the  Colonel  would  again  be  in  their  proper  places,  and  you  may 
tell  him  that '  Cato '  will  be  rejoiced  to  see  him  floor  the  rogues, 
and  continue  his  pre-eminence  as  a  leader  in  name,  as  well  as  in 
fact,  of  the  real  democracy. 

^^I  owe  Judge  Niles  a  long  letter,  but  cannot  possibly  get 
time  to  write  it.  Will  you  let  him  read  this  as  my  apology  ? 
I  am  also  under  the  same  indebtedness  to  our  good  friend  Mr. 
Hay  ward,  and  as  I  cannot  answer  his  letter  as  it  deserves,  I  shall 
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write  a  line  to  him  and  ask  him  to  call  upon  you  and  read  this, 
as  all  I  can  say  at  present  upon  this  great  and  delicate  subject. 
Please  also  to  remember  me  most  kindly  to  Gov.  Faii-field  and 
Messrs.  Tappan  and  Allen,  and  to  all  others  who  may  deserve 
such  remembrance.  Will  you  say  to  Mr.  Phelps  that  I  have  not 
forgotten  to  reply  to  his  letter,  and  will  give  him  an  answer  in 
all  this  week?  Never  have  I  before  possessed  so  little  command 
of  any  portion  of  my  time,  and  T  tell  you  truly  that  this  is  the 
first  letter,  out  of  my  official  track,  which  I  have  written  since 
November.     I  can  add  no  more,  but  that  I  am,  as  ever, 

"  Most  faithfully  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 
"Hon.  John  A.  Dn. 

"  N.  B.  You  may  show  this  to  Gov.  Dickinson,  if  you  think  he 
will  desire  to  take  the  trouble  of  reading  it,  and  in  any  event 
you  may  say  to  him  that  I  have  not  become  so  much  his  enemy 
that  I  do  not  desire  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  him,  or  that  I 
should  not  like  to  hear  from  him." 

Mp  Wright  to  John  A.  Dn. 

"Albany,  Wth  March^  1845. 

"Mt  Dbab  Sib. — ^Your  note  has  this  moment  come  to  hand, 
and  I  take  a  second  to  say  that  Hhe  letter'  came  safely  and  is 
safely  locked  up  in  my  desk  at  home.  This  I  ought  to  have  said 
before,  but  did  not  think  of  your  borrowing  trouble  about  it,  and 
when  I  wrote  the  note  to  which  you  refer  I  did  not  think  to 
acknowledge  the  letter.  I  was  gi'eatly  indebted  to  you  for  it,  as 
it  has  helped  us  to  understand  much  that  would  have  been  other- 
wise unintelligible.  Your  course  was  right  and  will  be  sustained 
by  your  friends,  even  if  the  two  I^esiderUs  should  defraud  you  of 
the  understanding.  I  keep  the  letter  for  your  protection,  and 
from  your  anxiety  about  it  I  cannot  fail  to  see  that  you  must 
have  had  wicked  thoughts  which  your  pen  did  not  trace;  for, 
depend  upon  it,  your  letter  contains  nothing  that  could  expose  you. 

"  We  expect  the  worst,  and  of  course  shall  be  content  if  we 
receive  the  best,  from  the  organization. 
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'^I  expect  this  cannot  get  in  the  mail,  but  will  have  to  go  in 
the  steamboat  to  New  York,  and  I  cannot  say  more,  but  that 

"  I  am  faithfully  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 
"Hon.  John  A.  Dix." 

Gov.  Wright  to  John  A.  Dix. 

"Albany,  \Zth  Marchy  1845. 

"  Mt  Deab  Sib. — ^Your  note  of  the  eleventh  came  to-day,  and  I 
am  (most  unusual  for  me)  confined  by  indisposition  and  under  the 
operation  of  Dr.  Brandreth.  I  will  do  everything  you  request  but 
destroy  '  the  letter ; '  and  that  I  will  not  do  till  you  see  it,  that 
you  may  see  yourself  how  much  better  your  pen  acted  than  your 
thoughts.  It  is  a  first-rate,  good  letter,  and  does  you  credit; 
and,  if  in  print,  would  verify  to  you  the  saying  of  my  sage  sena- 
torial friend,  Duncan  Mclnty re :  '  It  would  look  better  than  you 
think  it  would.' 

"  The  only  paragraph  of  the  letter  which  refers  to  our  friend 
Bagby,  or  uses  his  name,  is  in  the  following  words: 

"'I  ought  to  say  that  Niles,  Fairfield,  Atherton  and  every 
democrat  from  the  north,  except  Tappau  and  myself,  would 
have  voted  for  the  joint  resolution,  standing  by  itself.  Haywood 
would  have  voted  for  it,  Benton  would  have  felt  bound  to  do  it, 
and  it  was  supposed  until  last  evening  that  Bagby  would  have 
done  so;  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  all  but  myself  would  have 
voted  for  an  unconditional  union  of  that  resolution  with  Ben- 
ton's bill.' 

"  This  is  all  the  reference  to  Mr.  Bagby  in  any  way,  and  I  have 
copied  the  whole  paragraph,  that  you  may  see  the  connection  and 
bearing  of  the  single  remark  you  did  make. 

"  I  have  not  time  to  add  and  save  the  mail.  Yon  have  done  right, 
and  gained  a  most  enviable  position  in  the  body  by  doing  so. 
I  can  well  realize  the  painful  trial  you  had ;  but  the  right  course 
and  calm  firmness  are  the  things.  Yon  must  not  sufier  the  petu- 
lant and  foolish  remark  of  Allen  to  disturb  you  for  a  moment. 
He  once  made  a  like  lunge  at  me,  but  he  never  repeated  it, 
although  it  was  not  noticed,  and  he  never  will  do  it  to  you.     The 
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firm  adhei*ence  to  an  honest  conrse  frightens  him  more  than  a  sharp 
reply.  I  regret  most  exceedingly  his  ill-timed  movement,  as  I  am 
satisfied  that,  without  it,  oar  worthy  friend  the  Colonel  would 
have  gained  an  unalloyed  triumph;  and  it  would  have  been  one, 
as  his  triumphs  always  are,  for  all  our  true  friends  as  well  as 
himself. 

*^  From  what  I  hear,  I  fear  our  friend  Allen  has  permitted  the 
sirens  to  sing  in  his  eara  during  this  excited  period,  but  have 
great  confidence  that  he  will  restore  himself  before  you  meet 
again.  When  he  has  had  my  experience,  he  will  learn  that  there 
are  periods  when  a  man's  enemies  are  much  more  anxious  to  crown 
him  than  his  friends;  but,  the  gilding  off,  the  crowns  thus  tendered 
are  always  of  thorns. 

"  I  most  deeply  regret  that  any  of  our  friends  have  used  my 
name  so  as  to  make  it  an  object  of  jealousy  anywhere.  I  will 
release  all  my  pretensions  to  the  presidency  for  a  single  farthing 
at  any  time,  and  believe  I  have  made  not  merely  a  good  bargain, 
but  actually  a  speculation. 

"Yet,  we  think  we  see  very  plainly  already  that  the  one-term 
principle  is  not  yet  fully  adopted,  and  it  explains  to  us  much 
which  would  otherwise  be  strange  in  the  doings  at  the  capitol. 

"  Very  soon  after  your  return,  you  must  make  us  a  visit,  because 
we  desire  to  receive  and  to  communicate  many  important  things. 

"  In  great  haste, 

"  I  am  truly  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 
«  Gen.  John  A.  Dix." 
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Chapter  CXXVI^ 

OFFICE  OF  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY  TENDERED  AND 

DECLINED. 

His  ability  to  nnravel  the  mysteries  of  financial  matters, 
and  the  simpUcity  and  clearness  with  which  he  presented 
all  such  subjects,  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  Mr.  Wrioht  as  a  suitable  head  for  the  federal 
Treasury  department.  The  principles  upon  which  he  had 
administered  the  financial  concerns  of  New  York,  and 
those  which  he  had  advocated  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  had  been  highly  approved,  and  especially  by  the 
democratic  party.  His  fidelity  to  them  and  his  int^rity 
of  purpose  were  unquestioned,  even  by  his  political 
opponents.  On  his  election  to  the  presidency,  Mr.  Polk, 
who  had  long  known  and  appreciated  him,  naturally,  and 
in  accordance  with  a  common  wish  of  the  democratic  party, 
tendered  him  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
which  he  declined. 

The  correspondence  which  passed  between  these  dis- 
tinguished statesmen,  highly  creditable  to  both,  will  be 
read  with  great  interest,  even  at  the  present  day.  It  will 
show  the  pure  and  high  motives  of  Mr.  Polk  in  inviting 
Mr.  Weight  to  a  seat  in  his  cabinet,  and  of  the  honor- 
able and  manly  motives  of  the  latter  in  declining  the 
situation.  It  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  that 
Mr.  Wright  fully  understood  and  accurately  appre- 
ciated the  difficulties  with  which  he  was  surrounded  as 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  he  resolved  man- 
fully and  firmly  to  meet  them  and  to  abide  by  the  conse- 
quences, whatever  they  might  be.  It  was  grossly  unjust, 
both  to  him  and  to  Mr.  Polk,  to  impute  to  him  puerile  and 
petty  personal  motives  for  declining  the  most  important, 
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by  far,  of  the  executive  departments.  In  honesty  and 
common  fairness  he  had  the  right  to  expect  belief  and 
appreciation  of  those  actually  a- signed  to  a  personal  and 
political  friend  who  had  paid  him  the  highest  compliment 
in  his  power  as  chief  magistrate  of  our  confederacy. 

Mb.  Polk  to  Mb.  Wbight. 

"  CoLiTMBiA,  Tenn.,  December  1th,  1 844. 

"  My  Dbab  Sib.  —  I  received  in  due  season  your  letter  of  the 
first  of  November.  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  election  as 
Governor  of  New  York,  and  upon  the  success  of  our  common 
principles  in  the  late  political  struggles  through  which  the  coun- 
try has  passed.  The  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President 
have  now  cast  their  votes  and  I  suppose  there  can  no  longer  be  a 
doubt  of  my  election.  In  preparing  to  discharge  the  high  duties 
which  must  soon  devolve  upon  me,  I  feel  most  sensibly  the  great 
importance  of  calling  to  my  aid  a  proper  cabinet.  They  should 
be  able  men,  of  sound  democratic  principles,  of  public  reputa- 
tion, known  to  the  country,  —  and  with  whom  my  personal,  as 
well  as  my  political,  relations  are  such  as  to  permit  the  freest  and 
most  unreserved  confidential  intercourse.  Such  relations  I  am 
happy  to  know  have  long  existed  between  you  and  myself;  and  \ 

to  come  directly  to  my  object,  I  desire  that  you  will  accept  a 
place  in  my  cabinet.  The  treasury  has,  in  my  judgment,  become 
the  most  important  of  the  executive  departments.  Your  long 
experience  in  public  life,  and  extensive  knowledge  of  our  financial 
system,  induce  me  to  invite  you  to  take  charge  of  that  depart- 
ment on  the  fourth  of  March  next.  If  you  are  at  the  head  of 
the  Treasury  department,  the  whole  country  will  feel  and  know 
that  it  is  in  able  and  safe  hands.  You  are  the  first  and  only 
person  to  whom  I  have  given  an  intimation  of  my  wishes  on  the 
subject  of  the  cabinet.  You  are  the  only  one  whom  I  have 
invited  to  take  a  place  in  it.  In  regard  to  the  other  departments, 
and  indeed  all  other  offices  which  it  may  be  my  duty  to  fill,  I  am 
^wholly  uncommitted. 

"  I  received  the  nomination  at  Baltimore,  as  you  know,  with- 
out seeking  or  expecting  it.  During  the  canvass  I  made  no 
pledges.     Since  the  result  has  been  known  I  have  made  none.     I 
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am,  therefore,  perfectly  free  to  consult  with  my  friends  and  select 
the  best  men  to  fill  the  other  executive  departments.  I  desire  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  my  friends,  and  of  none  more 
than  yourself.  Any  communication  which  you  may  make  to  me 
will  be  regarded  as  sacredly  and  iktiolably  coxFiDENTiAjiy 
as  I  desire  you  to  consider  this  letter  and  any  other  which  I  may 
address  to  you  on  the  same  subject. 

"  Under  this  injunction  of  confidence^  I  request  that  you  will 
give  me  your  opinion  freely  and  unreservedly,  and  especially  of 
the  persons  whom  it  would,  in  your  judgmeut,  be  proper  to  call 
to  my  aid  in  the  administration.  In  the  hope  that  you  will  accept 
the  invitation  which  I  tender,  and  thus  give  your  valuable  ser- 
vices to  the  country  in  the  administration  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, I  shall  await  your  answer  before  I  take  any  step  with  a 
view  to  fill  the  other  executive  departments. 

"  Will  you  please  to  favor  me  with  an  answer  at  your  earliest 
convenience  ? 

"  I  am,  most  faithfully  and  truly, 

"  Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

«  JAMES  K.  POLK. 
"  Hon.  Silas  Wright,  Canton,  N.  Y." 

Mr.  Wright's  Answer  to  the  Foregoing  Lkttbb  from 

Mr.  Polk. 

"Canton,  20th  Decembery  1844. 

"  My  Dear  Sir.  —  Your  favor  of  the  seventh  instant  came  to 
me  yesterday.  For  the  favorable  opinion  it  conveys,  and  honor- 
able and  friendly  confidence  you  repose  in  me,  I  most  sincerely 
thank  you.  It  is  fully  reciprocated ;  and  I  regret  that  my  con- 
dition forbids  that  I  should  yield  to  your  request,  and  thus  denies 
to  me  the  opportunity  of  manifesting  by  acts,  as  I  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  if  thus  related  to  you,  the  truth  of  what  I 
express  in  words. 

"  Still,  I  am  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  a  simple  statement 
of  that  condition  to  you  will  satisfy  you  that  I  am  not  at  liberty, 
either  as  a  matter  of  public  duty,  of  party  obligation  or  of  per- 
sonal justice,  to  accept  your  offer.     The  statement  I  will  proceed 
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to  give  to  yon  in  as  direct  and  simple  a  form  as  possible,  in  the 
confidence  you  invite. 

"It  may  not  have  escaped  your  notice  that  our  party  in  this 
State  has  not  Been  perfectly  united  upon  questions  of  State 
policy  for  the  last  two  years.    Our  State  debt  and  public  expen- 
ditures have  constituted  the  grounds  for  the  difference,  so  far  as 
it  has  been  one  of  principle;  and  the  friends  to  a  continuance  of 
our  borrowing  policy  and  to  a  continuance  of  our  works  of  improve- 
pient,  almost  irrespective  of  the  consideration  of  debt,  made  them- 
selves the  especial  and  peculiar  advocates  of  the  nomination  of  our 
present  very  honest  and  worthy  Governor,  in  1842,  and,  as  marked 
by  the  friends  of  his  person  and  administration,  after  his  election. 
There  was  then  really  no  difference  in  our  party  as  to  our 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor,  although  Gov.  Bouck  was 
unfortunately  made  to  believe  there  was  a  serious  one,  and  that 
the  great  exertions  of  these  men  had  made  him  the  successful 
competitor  for  it.     Hence,  as  an  almost  necessary  consequence, 
after  his  election,  his  confidence  was  given  to  that  class  of  men ; 
and  although  the  sound  policy  adopted  by  our  Legislature  at  the 
session  before  his  election  has  been  maintained,  it  has  been  done 
against  the  exertions  of  those  most  in  his  confidence,  and,  as 
many  honestly  believe,  against  his  private  wishes  and  feelings. 
This  naturally  produced  want  of  confidence  in  him  on  the  part  of 
those  who  sustained  the  debt-paying  policy.    This  state  of  things 
soon  gave  rise  to  the  distinctions,  within  our  own  party,  of  Bouck 
men  and  anti-Bouck  men,  and  the  appointments  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, strongly  influenced  by  such  imaginary  line,  soon  widened 
the  breach,  and  the  foundation  for  a  dangerous  feud  was  rapidly 
being  laid. 

"  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  notoriously  in  favor  of  the  sound,  debt- 
paying  financial  policy  of  the  Legislature  of  1842,  and  yet  he 
openly,  and  upon  all  proper  occasions,  defended  the  Governor 
from  the  suspicions  indulged  in  to  his  prejudice,  and  especially 
insisted  upon  the  purity  of  his  motives  and  intentions.  Still, 
those  who  were  strongest  in  their  want  of  confidence  were 
among  our  strongest  men,  most  unbending  democrats  and  his 
most  marked  friends.  This  caused  some  of  the  indiscreet  friends 
of  the  Governor,  who  considered  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van 
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Buren  for  the  presidency  a  settled  question,  to  threaten  that  he 
would  be  held  responsible  for  the  course  of  these  friends  of  his, 
and  that,  if  the  Governor  should  not  be  nominated,  he  must  look 
for  his  support  where  he  could  find  it.  I  do  nol  feel  authorized 
to  say  that  the  Governor  countenanced  this  course  on  the  part  of 
his  friends,  but  he  was  unwise  enough,  on  some  occasions,  to  pre- 
suppose that  such  a  feeling  might  be  excited. 

^'  All  these  things,  as  you  will  readily  see,  were  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  distrust  entertained  toward  him,  and  to  increase 
the  unwillingness  that  he  should  continue  at  the  head  of  the  State 
government.  Still,  the  fear  of  exciting  division  in  reference  to 
the  presidency  restrained  the  expression  of  discontent  within 
very  narrow  limits,  until  after  the  meeting  of  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention. 

''The  proceedings  of  that  convention  and  the  influences 
exerted  upon  it  were  at  the  time,  and  have  been  since,  looked 
upon  by  our  democracy  with  the  deepest  concern;  but  happily 
for  the  country,  and  for  us  in  this  State,  the  results  of  its  labors 
and  deliberations  were  greeted  as  cordially,  and  hailed  as  sin- 
cerely and  heartily,  by  the  democracy  of  New  York  as  by  any 
portion  of  their  political  brethren  of  any  section  of  the  Union, 
not  even  excepting  Tennessee  and  Pennsylvania.  They  looked 
upon  the  nominations  made  as  a  complete  triumph  over  the 
intrigues,  and  a  triumph  of  principle  and  integrity  over  unregu- 
lated ambition.  The  resolution  was  instantaneous  and  universal 
that  the  vote  of  New  York  must  be  given  for  the  ticket,  while  it 
was  as  universally  felt,  throughout  the  whole  party,  that  its  utmost 
energies,  aided  by  every  collateral  support  and  unitedly  directed, 
could  alone  secure  that  result. 

*'  Under  this  feeling,  the  State  nominations  began  at  once  to 
excite  universal  attention  and  profound  interest;  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  avoiding  the  dangers  which  might  attend  the 
renomination  of  Gov.  Bouck  seemed  to  become  more  and  more 
sensibly  realized  by  those  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  schism 
in  respect  to  him,  or  who  had  been  his  honest  and  disinterested 
friends. 

"  I  saw  the  danger  that  I  might  be  forced  into  the  position 
which  I  was  finally  made  to  occupy,  and  did  everything  which  I 
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dare  do  to  avoid  it.  I  was  unsuccessful,  however,  and  received 
the  nomination  under  circumstances  which  left  me  no  alternative 
but  to  accept  it. 

'^Instantly  the  report  was  started  that  this  was  all  a  trick;  that  it 
was  known  I  would  not  accept  a  nomination  to  hold  the  office, 
and  that  it  was  not  designed  that  I  should,  but  that,  if  elected, 
I  would  either  continue  in  my  place  in  the  Senate,  and  not  enter 
upon  its  duties  at  all,  or  that  I  would  look  to  you  to  call  me  from 
the  office  and  State  in  any  event,  leaving  the  administration  of 
the  government  upon  the  hands  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor.     In 
the  then  excited  state  of  the  public  mind  and  feeling,  this  story 
produced  a  shock,  and  absolutely  threatened  a  pause  in  the  enthu- 
siastic onward  march  of  our  democracy.     The  mass,  as  was  most 
natural,  feared  that  a  fraud  was  to  be  practiced  upon  them,  and 
that  they  were  to  be  made  recUly  to  elect,  as  Governor  de  factOy 
a  man  they  had  not  selected  for  the  office;  the  honest  and  unde- 
signing  friends  of  Gov.  Bouck  thought  they  saw  in  it  a  trick  to 
get  rid  of  him,  and  practically  substitute  a  man  whom  they  did 
not  believe  the  party  would  have  preferred  before  him;   and, 
the  opponents  of  Gov.  Bouck,  and  ardent  friends  of  a  sound 
financial  policy,  did  not  know  the  views  of  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor upon  these  questions,  considered  him  selected  rather  as 
favorable  to  those  who  did  not  like  my  rigid  notions  upon  those 
points,  and  therefore  felt  that  they  were  to  be  defrauded  of  their 
great  and  vital  object  by  such  a  transfer.     All  around,  therefore, 
the  tendency  of  the  report  was  decidedly  unfavorable  and  dan- 
gerous, and  the  duty  upon  me  was  imperious  to  authorize  its 
prompt  and  unequivocal  contradiction. 

**  Every  step  which  led  to  my  nomination,  as  well  as  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  made,  showed  to  me,  and  to  all  who 
Diarkcd  the  progi'ess  of  events  and  their  causes,  as  a  statesman 
should,  that,  if  placed  in  nomination,  it  was  not  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  a  compliment  to  me,  or  with  reference  to  any  other 
disposition  of  my  services,  but  with  the  earnest  and  determinate 
intention  that  I  should  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Gov- 
3rnor,  and  be  responsible,  so  far  as  our  chief  executive  constitu- 
ionally  is,  for  the  administration  of  the  State  government,  and 
especially  for  our  State  financial  policy  for  the  official  term.     It 
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was  not,  therefore,  to  my  disappointment  that  I  was  forced,  by 
the  reports  I  have  mentioned,  to  declare  my  determination,  if 
elected,  to  devote  myself  to  the  duties  of  the  place  for  which  I 
was  a  candidate ;  nor  was  the  necessity  for  that  condusian  pro- 
duced by  the  reports.  It  existed  in  the  causes  which  forced  the 
nomination  upon  me,  and  the  necessity  for  the  early  and  wide 
declaration  of  it  was  the  consequence  of  the  reports. 

'^  Yet  you  will  not  fail  to  see  that  those  declarations,  made  at 
such  a  time  and  under  such  circumstances,  preclude,  if  the  origi- 
nal circumstances  did  not,  as  I  think  they  did,  any  idea  of  the 
reconsideration  of  the  conclusion  pronounced. 

"  The  case  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  1828-29,  was  precisely  different. 
He  was  nominated  with  the  confident  expectation  that,  if  we 
were  successful,  he  would  be  called  into  the  cabinet  of  Gen. 
Jackson.  The  Lieuten ant-Governor  placed  upon  the  ticket  with 
him  was  elected  under  the  expectation  that  the  administration  of 
the  State  government  would  devolve  upon  him.  The  mind  of 
our  party  was  prepared  for  this  transfer  and  desired  it.  Now, 
as  I  have  told  you,  the  desire  and  expectation  are  both  different, 
and,  taken  in  connection  with  my  declared  determination,  made 
under  the  circumstances  I  have  detailed,  must  and  should  be  con- 
clusive upon  my  action. 

''  I  have  been  thus  particular,  and  perhaps  tedious,  in  giving 
you  this  history,  because  it  is  due  to  the  subject,  to  yourself  and 
to  me  that  you  should  know  the  true  grounds  upon  which  my 
declination  of  your  request  is  made,  and  because  I  have  reason 
to  apprehend  that  efforts  may  be  made  to  fasten  the  impression 
upon  your  mind  that  this  act  of  mine,  and  my  declination  of  the 
nomination  as  Vice-President  upt)n  the  ticket  with  you,  should  he 
looked  upon  as  an  evidence  of  a  disinclination  on  my  part  to  be 
connected  with  your  administration.  Rely  upon  it,  you  should 
not  abuse  yourself  or  me  by  any  such  suspicion,  nor  woald  it 
have  a  shadow  of  foundation  in  fact.  If  I  was  ever  your  friend, 
I  was  never  more  sincerely  so  than  at  this  moment ;  if  I  ever 
anxiously  wished  you  success  in  the  discharge  of  any  public  duty, 
and  felt  willing  to  do  everything  in  my  power  and  consistent 
with  my  position  to  support  and  sustain  yon,  that  anxiety  and 
that  feeling  were  never  more  strongly  experienced  than  at  this 
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moment.  Bat  for  tbe  confident  belief  of  oar  friends  that  it  was 
essential  to  the  saccess  of  the  presidential  ticket  in  this  State,  I 
certainly  never  should  have  yielded  my  consent  to  be  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Governor;  and  I  could  not  give  that  consent  and 
remain  subject  to  the  call  you  now  make,  because  the  very 
grounds  upon  which  it  was  asked  were  inconsistent  with  such 
transfer  on  my  part. 

'*  In  connection  with  these  facts  relating  to  our  condition  in 
New  York,  and  in  the  same  spirit  of  frankness  and  corvfidencey  I 
feel  bound  to  mention  to  you  another  subject,  which  has  been, 
and  perhapn  continues  to  be,  one  of  considerable  speculative 
remark;  and  I  do  so  because  I  am  extremely  anxious  that  your 
mind  should  not  be  led  into  error  about  it.     I  refer  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  vote  given  to  yourself,  and  that  which  I  received 
in  this  State.    Some  affect  to  see  in  it  a  want  of  fidelity  on  the 
part  of  our  democracy  to  the  national  ticket,   and    especially 
toward  yourself ;  and,  of  course,  impute  the  disaffection  to  the 
more  peculiar  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.     This  is  wholly  without 
foundation.      You  had  not,  according  to  his  position,  a  more 
anxious  or  earnest  supporter  in  this  State  than  Mr.  Van  Buren 
himself,  and  not  a  true  friend  of  his  in  the  State  failed  to  support 
you  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.     When  you  see  that  the  elec- 
toral ticket  polled  more  than  465,000  votes  in  the  State,  and  that 
the  difference  between  it  and  the  State  ticket  was  but  about 
5,000,  a  very  trifle  more  than  one  per  cent,  I  am  satisfied  you 
will  not  be  able  to  believe,  for  a  moment,  that  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  as  a  body,  could  have  been  unfaithful  to  you. 
If  they  have  not  the  power  to  make  a  greater  impression  than 
this  upon  such  a  vote,  they  must  be  a  mere  faction,  too  incon- 
siderable to  deserve  your  consideration,   and   that   you    know 
they  are  not,  in   his  own   State  or  in   any  other.     The  truth 
18,     that   I   have    never    known   the    whole    democratic    paity 
work    more    unitedly   or  more   cordially,   or  so  energetically, 
as  they  did  in  the  support  of  the  electoral  ticket,  during  the  can- 
vass, from  the  hour  the  nominations  were  announced  up  to  the 
closing  of  the  polls;  and  any  charge  of  unfaithfulness  against  any 
portion  of  them,  of  whatever  cast  of  opinion  as  to  State  ques- 
tions and  the  men  of  our  State,  would  be  unfounded  and  unjust. 
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It  was  this  knowledge  which  induced  me  to  say  to  you,  in  my  let- 
ter of  the  first  of  November,  that  I  believed  ydu  would  get  more 
votes  in  the  State  than  I  should.  I  spoke  with  reference  to  the 
democratic  party,  not  believing  that  either  of  us  would  get  a 
vote  from  any  other  source,  and  I  am  now  satisfied  that,  as  appli- 
cable to  that  party,  my  opinion  was  a  sound  one.  I  do  not  now 
doubt  that  you  received  more  votes  from  those  who  recognize 
themselves,  and  are  recognized,  as  members  of  that  party,  than 
I  did,  because  some  of  our  canal  counties  cut  me  off  to  some 
extent,  though  less  than  I  expected.  The  true  explanation  of  my 
increased  vote,  to  the  principal  extent,  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  most  worthy  members  of  the  whig  party,  and  espe- 
cially those  whose  interests  are  opposed  to  a  repetition  of  the 
speculating  period,  desire  that  the  policy  of  1842  should  continue 
to  govern  the  financial  affairs  of  our  State,  and  consequently  do 
not  wish  a  reascendency  of  their  own  party  here,  for  the  present. 
This  feeling  was  known  to  prevail  extensively  among  the  capi- 
talists and  heavy  merchants  of  the  city  of  New  York,  as  many 
of  them  avowed  it ;  but  I  thought  the  excitement  had  risen  so 
high  that  they  would  vote  their  whole  party  ticket.  The  returns, 
however,  prove  that  they  did  not,  and  the  difference  between  your 
vote  and  mine,  in  that  city,  being  from  1,200  to  1,500  votes,  is 
accounted  for  almost  exclusively  in  this  way.  The  abolition  can- 
didate for  Governor  received  some  700  votes  less  than  Bimey, 
and  the  returns  authorize  the  presumption  that  the  most  of  these 
were  given  to  me ;  being,  doubtless,  the  votes  of  such  members 
of  that  party  as  were  originally  democrats;  and  that  excitement 
has,  of  late,  extended  broadly  among  our  Wesleyan  Methodist 
and  Baptist  churches,  thus  taking  hold  of  many  democrats.  The 
remaining  votes  were,  with  few  exceptions,  where  personal  con- 
siderations may  have  had  influence,  those  of  members  of  the 
whig  party  scattered  over  the  State,  who  desire  a  sound  and  safe 
financial  policy  on  the  pan  of  the  State  government. 

^'  I  ask  your  pardon  for  these  long  explanations,  and  feel  sure 
you  will  justly  appreciate  the  motives  which  have  induced  them. 
The  democracy  of  this  State  are  as  ready  and  determined  as  that 
of  your  own  to  support  your  administration,  and  look  forward 
to  it  with  as  strong  hope  and  confidence;  and  it  could  not  but  be 
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productive  of  unpleasant  and  unfortunate  results,  if  any  of  these 
misrepresentations  or  misapprehensions  should  clothe  your  mind 
with  distrust  upon  this  point.  Your  generous  letter  has  appeared 
to  me  to  authorize  me  to  say  what  I  have,  without  exciting  in 
your  mind  a  suspicion  of  improper  motive,  while  the  compulsion 
I  am  under  to  decline  your  request  seemed  to  call  for  so  frank  a 
statement  of  the  grounds  as  to  prevent  that  act  from  giving 
strength  to  these  not  very  friendly  speculations. 

"  If  my  time  and  space  permitted,  as  they  do  not,  I  should 
scarcely  feel  at  liberty,  after  declining  the  place  you  tender,  to 
enter  upon  the  suggestions  you  invite  as  to  the  formation  of  your 
cabinet.  Did  I  propose  to  myself  to  be  a  member  of  it,  I  should 
cheerfully  speak  to  you  without  restraint  upon  that  whole  subject, 
as  well  in  reference  to  men  as  to  measures;  but,  as  I  cannot  take 
a  place  in  it,  I  think  it  would  be  improper  for  me  to  offer  my 
speculations.  And,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  as  to  men,  I  have  formed 
no  impressions  which  I  could  communicate  with  any  promise  to 
myfelf  that,  upon  careful  reflection,  they  would  be  acceptable  to 
myself,  much  less  that  they  could  be  useful  to  you;  and  as  to 
measures,  I  feel  sure  there  can  be  no  material  differences  in  our 
respective  views. 

"  My  position  during  the  second  term  of  Gen.  Jackson,  and  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  term,  has  enabled  me  to  appreciate,  to 
some  extent,  the  difficulty  of  the  task  of  forming  a  good  and  har- 
monious cabinet,  and  one  that  shall  feel  and  observe  that  subor- 
dination and  fldelity  to  the  constitutional  head  which  I  consider 
indispensable  to  a  safe  and  successful  administration,  without 
enabling  me  to  do  the  thing  myself  or  to  tell  another  how  it  is 
to  be  done. 

"  If,  however,  anything  in  the  course  of  your  inquiries  and  exam- 
inations should  induce  you  to  suppose  that  any  infoimation  in  my 
possession,  or  within  my  reach,  will  be  of  service  to  you,I  beg  you 
to  feel  perfectly  free  to  call  upon  me  in  the  unreserved  confidence 
of  this  correspondence,  and  you  shall  command  my  thoughts 
"  With  great  respect  and  sincere  esteem, 

"  I  am  tnily  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 
"  His  Excellency  Jambs  K.  Polk, 

"President  elect,  etc.'* 
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In  this  letter,  with  great  prudence  and  forethought, 
Mr.  Wright  frankly  explains  why  he  was  compelled  to 
decline  the  office  tendered  him  by  Mr.  Polk,  but  also 
presents  to  his  consideration  facts  showing  that  Mr.  Van 
Buren  and  his  friends  had  acted  with  perfect  fidelity 
toward  him,  and  fully  accounts  for  his  own  increased 
vote  beyond  that  given  the  electoral  ticket.  His  mod- 
esty prevented  his  adding  that  much  of  it  was  occasioned 
by  his  great  personal  popularity  throughout  the  State, 
and  especially  where  he  was  most  known. 
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Chapter  CXXVII. 

MR.  POLK  REQUESTS  MR.  WRIGHT'S   ADVICE   CONCERNING 

THE  FORMATION  OF  HIS  CABINET. 

Mr.  Polk  further  manifested  his  confidence  in  the 
ability  and  friendship  of  Mr.  Wright  by  asking,  on  the 
very  day  he  received  his  letter  of  declension,  his  advice 
in  relation  to  the  proper  person  to  bring  into  his  cabinet, 
if  he  desired  to  do  so,  from  New  York.  He  then  addressed 
him  the  following  letter : 

Mb.  Polk  to  Gov.  Wbiqht. 

"CoLUiMBiA,  Tbnn.,  January  ^th^  1846. 

"  My  Dbab  Sib.  —  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  twentieth 
ultimo,  and  exceedingly  regret  that  you  feel  yourself  constrained, 
by  the  circumstances  which  surround  you,  to  decline  accepting  a 
place  in  the  cabinet.  In  my  letter  to  you  I  named  the  Treasury 
department,  for  the  reason  assigned,  that  in  my  judgment  it  had 
become  the  most  important  of  the  departments,  and  because  of 
your  eminent  qualifications  to  discharge  its  responsible  duties.  I 
have  awaited  your  answer  in  hope  that  you  would  accept,  and  have, 
up  to  this  moment,  made  no  pledges  or  commitments  to  any  one  in 
reference  to  any  of  the  places  in  the  cabinet.  I  had  hoped 
to  have  had  the  benefit  of  your  advice  in  considering  of  the  men 
proper  to  be  selected  for  the  other  places  —  other  than  that 
tendered  to  yourself.  I  feel  inclined  to  look  to  New  York  for 
one  member  of  my  cabinet,  and  without  consulting  with  any  one 
had  selected  you  in  preference  to  all  others.  As  you  stated  you 
must  decline,  I  avail  myself  of  your  remark,  in  the  close  of  your 
letter,  that  ''if  anything  in  the  course  of  your  inquiries  and 
examinations  should  induce  you  to  suppose  that  any  infor- 
mation in  my  possession  or  within  my  reach  will  be  of  service  to 
yon,  I  beg  you  to  feel  perfectly  free  to  call  upon  me  in  the  unre- 
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served  confidence  of  this  correspondence  and  you  shall  command 
my  thoughts.'  I  beg  that  you  will  suggest  to  me  the  person  in 
New  York  whom,  in  your  judgment,  I  should  select.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  know  your  opinion,  who  would  be  a  proper  man  to  fill 
the  place  of  Secretary  of  the  TVeasury  or  Secretary  of  StaUy 
as  I  think  it  probable  that  I  will  take  some  one  from  New  York 
to  fill  one  of  these  important  departments.  I  hope  you  will  feel 
no  delicacy  or  hesitation  in  giving  your  opinion  of  the  fitness  and 
qualifications  of  men  freely,  as  I  assure  you  that  what  you  may 
say  will  be  regarded  and  treated  by  me  as  strictly  and  sacredly 
confidential.  Your  knowledge  of  the  /ncn  in  New  York  and  of 
their  fitness  for  such  a  situation  is  better  than  mine  can  be,  and 
therefore  I  desire  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  opinion  and  advice 
before  I  make  a  selection. 

"  I  expect  to  leave  home  about  the  first  and  to  be  at  Washing- 
ton about  the  twentieth  of  February.  I  hope  to  receive  your 
answer  before  I  set  out  on  the  journey. 

"  I  am,  with  great  respect, 

"  Very  sincerely  and  truly  you  friend, 

"  JAMES  K.  POLK. 

"  His  Excellency  Silas  Wright,  Albany,  N.  Y." 

Mr.  Wright  to  Mr,  Polk. 

"Albany,  2\st  January^  1845. 

"  Mt  Dear  Sir.  —  Your  letter  of  the  fourth  instant  came  to 
me  two  days  since;  and  that  I  might  have  the  test  of  my  own 
opinion  by  that  of  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  I  have 
delayed  all  answer  to  make  an  inquiry  of  him  as  to  the  two  men  ia 
the  State  to  whom  he  would  give  the  places  of  Secretary  of  State 
and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  case  he  was  to  select  both  from 
this  State.  His  answer  is  this  moment  received,  and  is  precisely 
what  mine  would  have  been  to  the  same  inquiry. 

"  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  whom  you  very  well  know,  would  be 
my  selection  for  Secretary  of  State,  of  all  the  men  I  know  in 
New  York;  and  were  I  President  I  should  select  him  for  that 
place  from  all  my  acquaintances  in  the  Union,  I  do  not  say  this, 
however,  because  I  think  you  should  be  governed  by  the  same 
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rule  which  woald  govern  me.  Your  location  is  not  mine;  and 
other  views,  arising  from  that  circumstance,  may  be  controlling 
with  you. 

"  Of  Mr.  Butler  I  need  say  little  to  you,  because  you  must 
know  him  about  as  well  as  I  do;  and  Gen.  Jackson  can  tell  you 
all  about  him  as  a  cabinet  counselor  and  confidential  adviser  and 
friend.  I  am  sure  I  can  say  of  him,  that  if  I  ever  knew  a 
man  ^who  could  wear  a  window  in  his  breast,'  he  is  the  man. 
His  experience  will  add  to  his  value,  and  his  learning  and  pursuits 
eminently  qualify  him  for  any  place,  and  for  that  particular 
place. 

^'If  I  mistake  not,  you  have  had  some  fear  that  your  failure  to 
offer  me  that  place  had  given  an  inclination  to  my  reply  to  your 
former  letter.     That  is  not  so.     I  do  not  consider  myself  quali- 
fied for  the  State  department,  as  I  have  never  given  my  attention 
to  our  foreign  relations  to  any  extent,  and  have  never  been  con- 
nected with  diplomatic  transactions  of  any  character.     If  you 
had  offered  me  that  place  I  should  have  declined  for  that  cause, 
and  that  you  did  not  was  evidence  to  me  of  the  pei*fect  sincerity 
of  the  offer  you  did  make,  and  in  which  you  judged  rightly  of 
my  capacity  and  qualifications,  so  far   as  I  have  those  which 
would  fit  me  for  any  cabinet  position.     At  the  same  time,  your 
letter  was  such  as  to  give  that  offer  all  the  character  of  an  offer 
of  the  first  place,  and  it  was  more  than  satisfactory,  so  far  as  any 
personal  feeling  on  my  part  was  concerned.     I  gave  you  the  true 
ground  of  my  declination,  and  every  day  would  satisfy  you,  if 
you  could  be  with  me,  that  the  cause  was  compulsory  upon  me. 
"  I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  say  it  to  you,  but  we  have  a 
contest  within  our  own  party  in  this  State,  in  reference  to  bank 
and  internal  improvement  legislation,  which  forced  me  into  the 
position  I  hold,  and  which,  it  is  already  apparent,  is  to  be  fought 
over  my  head,  and  it  would  be  ruin  to  our  sound  policy  and  the 
sound  portion  of  our  party  for  me  to  flee  from  it.     There  has 
been  a  strenuous  effort  to  carry  our  troubles  to  Washington  and 
to  surround  you  with  them;  and  my  predecessor  took  the  advan- 
tage of  our  vacancies  in  the  Senate  to  send  there  a  man  you  must 
recollect,  Mr.  Foster,  who  was  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1 837,  turned  conservative,  helped  to  beat  you  in  the  election 
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of  printer,  and  to  defeat  the  passage  of  the  independent  treasury 
bill.  We  have  just  closed  a  most  heated  canvass  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  have  succeeded  in  recalling  him  and  sending  there  a 
man  who,  if  not  so  used,  I  might  name  to  you  for  either  of  the 
places  you  name,  and  give  you  one  of  the  best  of  men,  except  the 
want  of  extensive  experience.  I  mean  Gen.  John  A.  Dix.  You 
will  find  him  all  you  want  in  the  Senate,  and  we  trust  his  col- 
league will  act  with  him,  though  he  is  not  the  man  we  should 
have  selected,  if  we  could  have  avoided  it. 

^^  For  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  I  shall  name  to  you  Azariah 
C.  Flagg,  at  present  the  Comptroller  of  this  State.  He  is  a  man 
as  honest  and  pure  as  Mr.  Butler,  and  quite  as  clear-sighted  and 
firm,  but  has  not  Mr.  Butler's  education.  He  was  brought  up  a 
printer,  and  edited  and  printed  a  newspaper  for  some  dozen  years. 
In  1823  he  was  firat  elected  to  our  Legislature,  and  in  the  terrible 
contest  of  1824,  which  you  may  recollect  was  most  disastrous  to 
us,  he  exhibited  talent,  fidelity  and  firmness,  which  at  once 
marked  him  for  public  use.  In  1826  he  was  elected  Secretary  of 
State,  of  this  State,  which  place  he  continued  to  hold  until  1833, 
when  he  succeeded  me  in  the  office  he  now  holds.  In  1839  the 
whigs  turned  him  out,  but  we  restored  him  in  1 842. 

"  He  has  more  financial  reputation  than  any  man  who  has  suc- 
ceeded him  in  that  place,  and  as  strong  a  hold  upon  the  honest 
democracy  of  the  State  as  any  man  in  it.  His  mind  is  as  clear 
as  light,  and  his  sagacity  and  firmness  are  unsui-passed  by  any 
one  of  our  public  men.  He  and  Mr.  Dix  counseled  the  removal 
of  the  deposits  by  Gen.  Jackson,  in  1833,  when  Mr.  Van  Buren 
and  myself  faltered,  as  the  General  can  tell  you.  He  is  amiable 
as  an  associate,  yielding  when  principle  does  not  forbid,  and 
always  cool  and  self-possessed.  He  is  invaluable  to  us  here,  and 
I  fear  I  cannot  get  on  without  him;  and  yet,  justice  to  him  and 
to  you  demand  that  I  should  not  withhold  his  name  from  you. 
I  do  not  doubt  he  would  accept  such  an  offer  from  you,  but  I 
have  not  intimated  to  him  that  I  am  giving  you  his  name. 

"  His  integrity  and  firm  adherence  to  a  sound  financial  policy 
make  him  odious  to  our  gambling  politicians,  and  his  re-election 
to  his  present  office  may  be  resisted  by  them,  and  possibly  with 
success.     It  comes  on  early  in  February,  and  the  result  must 
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transpire  before  you  can  get  this  letter  and  reply  to  it.  If  he 
should  be  defeated,  that  result  should  make  no  difference  with 
your  action,  as  it  will  be  certain  to  place  him  higher  in  the  affec- 
tions of  our  true  democracy.  If  it  turns  out  that  our  present 
Legislature  has  not  been  well  selected,  because  too  much  was 
yielded  to  these  disaffected  for  fear  of  danger  to  the  great  result, 
you  must  not  be  surprised  if  you  see  me  compelled  to  make  an 
issue  with  it  for  our  people  before  the  session  closes.  For  our 
future  soundness  that  may  be  the  best  thing,  though  I  hope  to 
avoid  it.  If  Mr.  Flagg  shall  not  be  re-elected,  that  result  must 
certainly  come. 

"  I  have  not  time  to  say  more  and  not  lose  a  mail.  I  might 
give  you  various  other  names,  but  these  two  are  so  far  preferred 
by  me  that  I  forbear  to  name  others. 

"  I  fear  this  letter  may  not  reach  you  at  home,  though  I  shall 
addresp  it  to  you  there.  I  shall,  however,  send  a  brief  abridg- 
ment of  it  to  your  address  at  Washington,  under  cover  to  our 
friend  Johnson,  so  that,  if  it  should  miss  you,  you  may,  upon 
reaching  there,  have  the  names  before  you. 

"  The  extract  you  make  from  my  former  letter  was  seriously 
intended  as  it  was  written;  and  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  nothing 
will  afford  me  more  sincere  pleasure,  whatever  cares  and  troubles 
I  may  find  in  my  new  position,  than  to  be  able,  in  any  degree,  to 
aid  you  in  meeting  those  you  cannot  fail  to  encounter. 

'^  In  much  haste,  I  am, 

"Most  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

«  SILAS  WRIGHT. 
"  Hon.  James  K.  Polk,  etc." 

This  letter  contains  a  frank  expression  of  Mr.  Wright's 
views  in  relation  to  men,  and  the  reasons  for  his  recom- 
mendations, and  also  presents  to  the  consideration  of 
Mr.  Polk  an  account  of  the  divisions  in  the  democratic 
party  in  New  York,  their  origin  and  consequences,  and 
his  own  relation  to  them.  His  recommendations  were 
not  followed  by  Mr.  Polk.  Neither  a  Secretary  of  State 
nor   of   the  Treasury  was   selected    from    New  York. 
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Without  soliciting  Gov.  Weight's  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  Mr.  Polk  conferred  the  appointment  of  Secretary 
of  War  upon  ex-Gov.  WUliam  L.  Marcy,  a  man  of  great 
experience  in  executive  duties  and  of  superior  ability, 
and  whose  personal  character  was  in  all  respects  wholly 
unexceptionable.  His  sympathies  in  the  divisions  of  the 
democratic  party  were  not  with  Mr.  Wright  ;  while  he 
was  much  admired  and  cherished,  principally  by  those 
who  acted  in  harmony .  against  him  and  his  cherished 
policy,  which  he  had  sustained  while  Governor. 

The  reasons  inducing  Mr.  Polk  not  to  follow  Mr. 
Wright'  s  advice,  when  asked  and  given,  and  for  select- 
ing an  aspiring  politician  not  in  full  sympathy  with  him, 
will  be  more  in  place  in  the  biography  of  Mr.  Polk,  when 
written.  Whether  admitted  to  be  a  mistake  or  not,  the 
disastrous  consequences,  both  as  to  the  democratic  party 
and  Mr.  Wright,  will  not  be  denied,  by  those  under- 
standing and  appreciating  them,  to  have  been  of  a  highly 
injurious  character.  The  purity  and  uprightness  of  Mr. 
Polk's  intentions  can  never  be  successfully  impugned, 
though  the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  the  appointment 
was  then  and  ever  has  been  doubted.  The  singular 
ability,  vigor,  uprightness  and  success  with  which  Gov. 
Marcy  discharged  the  arduous  duties  of  the  War  depart- 
ment during  our  conflict  with  Mexico  were  not  a  sufficient 
compensation  for  the  unfortunate  influence  his  appoint- 
ment and  his  acts  of  sympathy,  if  not  of  direct  approval, 
of  the  course  of  that  portion  of  the  democratic  party  in 
the  Sta,te  which  opposed  the  financial  policy  of  Mr. 
Wright,  exerted  in  New  York.  The  bold  uprightness, 
unflinching  integrity,  energy  and  great  talents  displayed 
by  Gov.  Marcy  were  conceded  and  admired  by  all.  They 
were  the  exact  and  true  causes  why  his  selection  for  a 
cabinet  station  produced  unfavorable  consequences,  and 
tended  to  widen  the  differences  and  divisions  in  the  demo- 
cratic party.     Although  he  may  not  have  abandoned  the 
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correct  and  sound  principles  which  received  his  approba- 
tion while  Comptroller  and  Governor,  the  common  mind 
became  impressed  with  the  firm  belief  that  he  had  drifted 
into  the  ranks  with  those  democrats  who  were  unwilling, 
in  action,  to  conform  to  and  yield  them  support.     In  this 
mainly  lay  the  objections  to  his  appointment  to  the  War 
department.    His   relation   to   those   opposed  to    Gov. 
Wright's  policy  induced  the  belief  that  opposition  to 
the  Governor  was  especially  agreeable  to  President  Polk. 
As  an  individual  no  one  pretended  to  object  to  him.     On 
the  contrary  he  was  esteemed  an  honor  to  the  State. 
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.     Chapter  CXXVIIL 

MR.  WRIGHT  ADVISES  MR.  POLK  OP  THE  DIVISIONS  IN  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  PARTY,  AND  THEIR  CAUSES. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Polk' s  request  for  a  recommendation 
of  proper  persons  to  be  selected  for  Secretary  of  State 
and  Treasury,  Mr.  Wright  made  suggestions  concerning 
the  divisions  in  the  democratic  party  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  In  reply  to  one  from  Mr.  Polk,  dated  July  8, 
1846,  soliciting  his  views  in  relation  to  appointing  Lieut. - 
Gov.  Addison  Gardiner  or  some  other  person  to  the 
Russian  mission,  he  made  a  further  suggestion  on  the 
subject,  and  promised  to  furnish  him  full  information 
concerning  the  existing  state  of  things,  their  origin,  object 
and  consequences.  This  promise  he  fulfilled  in  a  subse- 
quent letter,  in  which  he  gives  in  detail  a  clear  and  reli- 
able account  of  them,  specifying  a  case  of  appointment 
by  Mr.  Polk,  illustrative  of  his  views  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Wright  to  Mr.  Polk. 

"Albany,  JiUy  21«^,  1845. 

"Mt  Dear  Sir. — Having  a  few  moments  this  evening,  and 
being  on  a  start  to  the  country  in  the  morning,  I  improve  them  to 
acknowledge  your  acceptable  favor  of  the  seventeenth,  and  to 
redeem  very  briefly  the  promise  I  made  to  you  in  my  last. 

"The  democratic  party  of  this  State  is  not  a  unit,  as  you 
have  had  too  much  occasion  to  learn  before  this  day.  It  is  not, 
however,  so  much  divided  as  appearances  at  a  distance  would 
indicate,  although  the  division  between  those  who  have  held 
prominent  places  in  the  party  is  extensive.  It  is  rather  a  differ- 
ence among  the  officers  than  the  men,  the  leaders  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party.     And  yet  no  division  in  a  political  party  was 
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ever  less  about  men  or  more  exclusively  about  principles  and 
measures. 

"There  is,  as  you  and  I  have  had  the  strongest  occasion  to 
know,  a  pervading  thirst  for  office  among  our  population.    It  pre- 
vails  alike  with  each  political  party  and  is  constantly  increasing. 
It  has,  within  your  time  and  mine,  extended  to  very  large  and 
quite  numerous  clanses,  who  never  thought  of  living  by  office  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic.    This,  to  much  the  greatest  extent, 
is  a  mere  passion  for  office,  and  a  wish  to  live  out  of  public  pat- 
ronage, very  much  regardless  of  principles  or  measures.     The 
men  who  make  up  their  minds  to  join  this  class,  very  soon  make 
office-seeking  a  business,  and  enter  into  it  very  much  with  the 
same  spirit  with  which  the  broker  commences  to  gamble  in  stocks. 
They  become  the  ^  bulls  and  bears '  of  the  political  parties,  and 
care  not  who  loses  if  they  win.     Of  course,  they  are  the  men 
who  make  the  most  noise ;  who  assume  to  lead  and  to  hold  influ- 
ence;  who  praise  the  most  freely  and  condemn  the  most  posi- 
tively, and  wlio  change  men  and  parties  and  measures  according 
to  the  prospects  of  the  political  stock  market.     These  men  are 
injurious  to  all  parties,  to  all  administrations,  and  to  all  magis- 
trates charged  with  the  dispensation  of  public  patronage.     We 
have  our  full  share  of  them  in  this  State;  and  yet  my  experience 
and  observation,  for  the  last  twelve  years,  have  pretty  well  satis- 
fied me  that  we  have  but  about  our  share,  and  that  our  sister 
States,  upon  an  average,  are  about  as  well  stocked  as  ourselves 
with  this  class  of  politicians. 

"  The  power  and  influence  of  these  men  vary  materially  at 
different  periods  and  under  different  circumstances.  Where  there 
are  no  great  national  questions  or  questions  of  deep  principle  to 
awaken  and  interest  the  public  mind,  they  often  become  almost, 
or  altogether,  controlling.  When,  however,  principles  and  meas- 
ures occupy  the  public  mind  of  a  State  or  of  the  country,  they 
govern  the  movements  of  the  masses,  and  not  the  clamors  or 
intrigues  of  the  office-seeking  classes. 

**  This  last  is  rapidly  coming  to  be,  or  rather,  in  my  judgment, 
has  come  to  be,  the  condition  of  the  people  and  of  political 
affairs  in  this  State;  and  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  a  time 
when  there  was  less  anxiety  as  to  the  men  who  shall  hold  office, 
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merely  for  the  sake  of  the  men,  while  there  is  a  keen  sensitive* 
ness  about  appointments  as  they  affect  measures  and  principles, 
and  the  influences  which  are  to  act  upon  the  progress  of  those 
measures  and  principles. 

"  Two  great  points  of  principle  now  occupy  the  commanding 
positions  in  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  freemen  of  this  State. 
The  first  in  importance  and  interest  is  the  question  of  our  public 
debt;  its  final  payment  at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  and  a 
constitutional  limitation  upon  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to 
contract  public  debt  for  the  future,  effective  and  stringent  in  its 
provisions,  are  the  objects  sought  by  the  agitation  upon  this 
point.  The  second  is  a  more  effectual  organization  of  our  system 
of  corporate  credits;  and  here  I  think  one  great  and  simple  prin- 
ciple alone  will  satisfy  the  feeling  already  awakened  and  rous- 
ing itself  to  action.  That  principle  is,  unlimited  individual 
liability  upon  all  corporators,  as  it  now  rests  upon  natural  persons. 
Many  minor  points,  especially  in  reference  to  incorporations  for 
banking,  will,  of  course,  be  suggested  and  discussed;  but  this  is 
the  great  step  demanded,  and  which  I  have  not  a  single  doubt 
must  and  will  be  fully  taken,  before  any  party  can  retain  power 
in  the  State.  Equally  certain  is  it,  in  my  judgment,  that  the 
limitation  of  the  legislative  power  to  control  public  debt,  and  the 
policy  of  paying,  within  a  short  period,  the  debt  which  exists, 
must  be  the  one  secured  and  the  other  unresistingly  yielded  to, 
equally  as  a  condition  of  holding  power  in  the  hands  of  any 
party. 

'^  These  are  the  points  upon  which  our  division  line  in  the 
democratic  party  in  this  State  is  run,  and  it  is  not  influenced  at 
all  by  men,  but  by  these  questions  of  principle.  Years  have  been 
expended  already  in  endeavors  to  accomplish  these  great  objects, 
through  legislative  action,  preparing  the  way  for  the  action  of 
the  people.  The  differences  of  opinion  in  our  own  party,  upon 
the  questions,  has  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  these  effortSi 
and,  at  last,  a  convention  is  to  be  called.  I  was  one  among  the 
number  who  hoped,  to  the  last,  that  this  necessity  would  be 
avoided.  Others,  in  whom  and  in  whose  judgment  I  possessed 
every  confidence,  had  surrendered  hope  and  been  openly  for  a 
convention  for  years.    They  had  been  more  intimately  acquainted 
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with  the  affairs  of  the  State  than  I  had,  and  were  better  qualified 

to  judge  than  I  was.     Still,  I  thought  them  mistaken.     I  am  now, 

and  was  before  the  adjournment  of  our  Legislature,  well  satisfied 

that  the  mistake  was  mine  and  not  theirs.     They  had  constantly 

contended  that  there  was  a  portion  of  our  party,  not  formidable 

in  numbers,  but  truly  powerful  in  wealth,  experience  and  active 

energy,  deteiminately  and  unyieldingly  opposed  to  these  reforms, 

and  who  would  sooner  leave  our  party,  or  break  it  down,  than 

surrender  these  points.     As  a  general  remark,  our  bankers  are 

the  strength  of  this  interest,  both  as  to  its  wealth,  its  influence  and 

its  energy,  but  they  have  auxiliaries  in  the  most  of  those  whose 

business  it  is  to  make  profit  from  the  increase  of  the  public  debt. 

<<  Our  more  recent  banking  system,  called  our  free  banks,  has 

almost  necessarily  connected   these  two   questions,   because  it 

requires  public  stock  to  constitute  bank  capital,  and  now  admits 

none  but  the  stocks  of  this  State,     if  we  pay  our  debt  this  system 

of  banking  must  substantially  cease  in  the  State,  unless,  as  we 

have  done  heretofore,  while  we  pay  one  dollar  upon  one  existing 

debt,  we  contract  a  debt  of  two  dollars  upon  a  new  one.     The 

bankei*8,  too,  will  lose  their  business  if  public  debt  gets  out  of 

fashion,  and  banking  will  cease  to  be  the  attractive  business  it  is, 

when  every  stockholder,  director  and  officer  of  a  bank  shall  be 

made  liable  as  joint  partners  for  the  notes  and  liabilities  of  the 

bank.     When  this  business  shall  cease  to  be  carried  on,  and  its 

mad  hazards  taken,  at  the  risk  of  the  whole  public,  and  it  shall 

be  at  the  risk  of  those  who  engage  in  it,  and  at  their  risk  alone, 

as   much   as   trade  and   merchandise,   the    public  and  private 

losses  resulting  from  it  will  cease,  because  these  gambling  hazards 

will  not  be  taken.     All  the  charm  which  formerly  surrounded 

banking,  and  indeed  the  belief  that  it  was  a  business  of  that 

patriotic  character  which  made  it  just  that  the  public  should 

take  all  the  risks;  and  that  bankers  should  derive  all  the  profits, 

is  forever  broken  in  this  State;  and  I  am  as  certain  that  these 

reforms  will  be  effected,  before  the  public  mind  surrenders  them 

as  the  leading  questions  of  our  politics,  as  that  our  institutions 

will  continue. 

^'  As  I  have  before  said,  these  questions  absorb  the  ordinary 
interest  as  to  men,  and  there  is  much  less  than  usual  care  as  to 
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what  man,  if  he  be  soand  upon  these  points,  holds  any  given 
place.  If  he  be  not  sound  upon  these  points,  and  the  place  be 
one  which  may  and  probably  will  exert  an  influence  upon  these 
questions,  the  appointment  cannot  be  made  acceptable,  come  from 
what  source  it  may,  and  be  the  man's  other  qualifications  ever 
so  perfect.  This  I  have  had  occasion  to  learn  from  my  own  short 
experience,  and  to  observe  from  your  acts.  I  have  fallen  under 
censure  because  I  have  selected  men  not  believed  to  be  sound 
upon  these  questions,  though  unexceptionable  otherwise,  and 
even  when  the  place  could  add  little,  if  anything,  to  the  influence 
of  the  citizen.  It  was  not  this  which  constituted  the  cause  of 
complaint,  but  it  was  the  doubtful  light  in  which  such  selections 
placed  my  fidelity. 

''So  with  yourself.  I  will  mention  a  single  case — the  col- 
lectorship  of  the  port  of  New  York.  The  removal  of  Van  Ness 
was  demanded  by  a  feeling  like  that  which  demands  political 
changes,  as  he  was  not  considered  as  placed  in  that  oflice 
by  the  democracy  of  the  State,  or  to  serve  them,  or  for 
having  served  them,  but  because  he  had  used  his  best 
efforts  to  thwart  their  wishes.  Mr.  Coddington  was  recom- 
mended because  he  had  ever  been  a  sound  democrat,  and 
because  he  was  believed  to  be  sound  upon  the  great  question? 
of  principle  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  not  because  he  was  Mr. 
Coddington.  There  were  scores  of  men  in  the  city,  who,  so  far 
as  political  feeling  was  involved,  would  have  been  equally  accept- 
able. There  were,  however,  few  men  thought  to  be  so  well  quali- 
fied as  Mr.  Coddington  to  manage  that  difiicnlt  and  complicated 
department.  When  you  passed  by  him  and  took  Mr.  Lawrence, 
you  took  a  man  identified  with  the  bank  interest,  and  not  con- 
sidered sound  upon  these  great  questions,  and  therefore  your 
selection  was  not  popular,  although  Mr.  Lawrence  is  a  worthy, 
honest,  clever  man,  and  personally,  I  doubt  not,  has  as  many 
friends  as  Mr.  Coddington.  This  appointment  has  had  another 
and  worse  effect  upon  yourself.  It  is  considered  as  indicating 
your  preference  upon  these  great  questions,  and  as  ranging  yon 
on  the  side  of  the  bank  interest. 

"This  point  would  not  assume  the  importance  it  does,  aa  you 
are  not  in  the  State,  were  it  not  that  this  policy  with  us  at  home, 
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and  the  policy  of  the  independent  treasury  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, are,  in  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  our  democracy,  held  to 
be  identical;  and  the  hearts  of  our  people  are  no  more  set  upon 
these  reforms  at  home,  than  they  are  upon  that  refoi*m  in  the 
affairs  of  our  national  finances. 

"  I  have  no  more  time,  or  I  should  go  further.  Yet  I  am  sure 
your  time  will  not  allow  you  to  read  a  longer  letter  than  this  is ; 
and  as  I  hope  I  have  presented  the  questions  which  control  our 
affairs  here,  and  which  color  the  medium  through  which  your 
acts  are  seen,  so  that  yon  will  clearly  see  what  it  is  that  makes 
our  division,  so  far  as  we  have  one,  and  what  it  is  that  raises  up 
distrust  toward  you,  so  far  as  you  hear  of  it,  I  will  close,  at  least 
for  the  present. 

"I  have  written  for  your  own  eye  alone,  and  without  any  wish 
other  than  to  give  you  information  which  I  hope  may  be  useful, 
and  which  cannot  fail,  I  think,  to  help  you  understand  us  and 
our  affairs  and  our  opinions  and  feelings  better  than  you  could 
without  it,  and  which  I  hope  will  exempt  us  from  the  suspicion 
that  a  mere  scramble  about  offices  and  men  governs  us.  If  I  shall 
have,  undesignedly,  in  saying  what  I  have,  made  use  of  any 
remark  not  entirely  friendly,  I  beg  you  to  be  assured  that  it  is 
the  remark  of  haste  and  not  of  intention. 

"  I  do  not  desire,  by  this  long  letter,  to  impose  upon  you  the 
labor  of  a  reply,  for  it  calls  for  none.  If  you  shall  have  patience 
to  read  it  and  can  do  so,  and  shall  believe  it  is  well  intended, 
you  will  have  done  all  I  do,  or  have  a  right  to,  ask.  Still,  it  will 
afford  me  pleasure  at  all  times  to  hear  from  you,  and  to  give  you, 
so  far  as  I  may  be  able,  true  information  as  to  our  condition. 

"  With  great  respect,  I  am  truly  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 
"His  Excellency  Jambs  K.  Polk, 

"President,  etc." 

The  frank  and  clear  manner  in  which  Mr.  Wright 
communicated  to  Mr.  Polk  a  faithful  and  true  account 
of  the  real  grounds  of  diflEerences  in  the  democratic  party 
in  New  York,  and  their  consequences  in  the  State,  will 
commend  the  foregoing  letter  to  the  favorable  considera- 
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tion  of  every  reader.  They  would  fully  justify  Mr.  Polk 
in  acting  upon  them  and  in  harmony  with  Mr.  Wbight's 
views.  In  administering  the  government  of  Tennessee, 
he  had  been  guided  by  principles  deemed  equally  sound 
and  beneficial  to  the  true  interests  of  the  State.  It  is 
believed  he  never  questioned  their  soundness  or  applica- 
bility to  New  York,  or  doubted  that  they  would  there 
produce  the  most  salutary  and  beneficial  effects.  In 
theory  Mr.  Polk  and  Mr.  Wright  undoubtedly  harmo- 
nized. Why,  in  practice,  Mr.  Polk  so  frequently  selected 
so  many  of  his  assistants  in  public  stations,  in  New  York, 
from  the  ranks  of  those  who  were,  in  principle  and  feel- 
ing, opposed  to  the  well  known  views  of  Mr.  Wbight 
will  not  be  long  a  mystery  to  those  who  know  that  he 
was  surrounded  by  a  cabinet  containing  but  one  real 
friend  of  Mr.  Wright,  and  nearly  all  the  residue  look- 
ing without  favor  upon  the  rapid  and  firm  manner  in 
which  he  was  rising  in  the  estimation  of  the  democracy 
throughout  the  Union,  with  three,  if  not  four  of  them, 
struggling  for  the  presidency.  These,  when  appoint- 
ments for  their  respective  departments  were  made  by  the 
President,  naturally  claimed,  and  to  a  great  extent  doubt- 
less exercised,  a  controlling  influence.  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Secretary  of  Stat^,  Mr.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  War,  were  looked 
upon  by  the  public  as  candidates,  having  numerous 
friends  preferring  them  respectively,  while  some  of  the 
other  members  had  the  presidency  on  the  brain. 

Surrounded  by  such  influences,  it  would  be  expecting 
too  much  from  Mr.  Polk  that  he  should  study  out  and 
understand  the  cases  of  individuals  urged  upon  him  for 
appointment,  and  select  only  those  who  were  truly  sound 
upon  State  questions.  His  means  of  knowledge  were 
limited,  and  measurably  confined  to  those  who  had  more 
solicitude  and  interest  in  weakening  than  in  strengthen- 
ing Gov.  Wright  in  furthering  the  principles  and  policy 
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upon  which  his  administratioii  of  the  affairs  of  his  State 
depended.  It  was  policy  in  them  to  make  the  test  of  an 
applicant's  claim  to  an  appointment  depend  mainly,  if 
not  entirely,  upon  the  quesCion  whether  he  had  exerted 
himself  in  favor  of  Mr.  Polk's  election  and  gave  his 
administration  cordial  support,  and  not  whether  he  was 
yielding  a  willing  support  to  the  principles  and  measures 
of  State  policy  marked  out  and  pursued  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  would  naturally  bring 
proof  of  the  one ;  while  the  other,  not  deemed  of  equal 
importance,  was  to  be  presumed  from  this  and  from  his 
beuig  a  democrat,  there  being  no  one  present  to  make  an 
issue  concerniDg  it  or  to  demand  and  investigate  the  proof 
if  any  shoxdd  be  offered.  Mr.  Polk' s  errors  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  far  as  he  committed  them,  resulted  from  a  deficiency 
in  suitable  knowledge,  and  did  not  flow  from  a  design  or 
wish  to  injure  Gov.  Wright  and  his  administration  as 
Governor  of  New  York  or  weaken  his  influence  in  that 
State,  or  impair  his  high  standing  there  or  elsewhere. 
The  Author  thought  so  then,  when  in  daily  and  confi- 
dential intercourse  with  him,  and  thinks  so  now,  when 
calmly  refiecting  upon  the  events  occurring  a  quarter  of 
a  century  since,  and  when  both,  and  most  of  the  actors 
of  those  times,  sleep  in  their  graves.  Had  Mr.  Polk 
acted  under  Gov.  Wbioht's  advice  in  the  formation  of 
his  cabinet,  no  errors  of  the  federal  administration  would 
have  occurred  to  its  own  injury  or  unfavorably  affecting 
that  of  the  State.  Mr.  Butler  or  Mr.  Flagg  would  have 
given  advice,  not  influenced  by  jealousy  or  inspired  by 
political  hopes  or  ambition,  but  beneficial  to  both  admin- 
istrations and  to  the  democracy  of  the  State  and  nation. 
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Chapter  CXXIX. 

INFORMS  MR  POLK  OP  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 

CONSERVATIVEa 

Although  limited  in  numbers,  the  conservatives  in  New 
York  were  intelligent,  active,  energetic,  and  among  those 
who  were  most  successful  and  prosperous  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  private  enterprises.  They  were  successful  in 
creating  and  spreading  the  impression  that  they  were 
recognized  at  Washington  as  the  leading  spirits  in  the 
democratic  party  in  the  State  and  controlled  the  federal 
patronage.  They  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  Mr.  Polk 
and  those  composing  his  administration  that,  in  their  own 
State,  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  democratic  party,  and, 
from  their  position  in  it,  were  entitled  to  a  controlling 
voice  in  relation  to  federal  appointments  in  the  State. 
They  equally  misled  Mr.  Polk  and  some  members  of  his 
cabinet  and  the  democracy  of  New  York,  and  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  a  double  purpose,  but  both  tending  to 
secure  a  position  to  which  they  were  not  entitled. 

In  a  frank  interview  between  Gov.  Wright  and  Mr. 
Bancroft,  previously  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  then 
Minister  to  Great  Britain,  the  latter  said  that  New  York 
political  affairs  were  not  properly  understood  at  Wash- 
ington, and  urged  him  to  communicate  freely  on  the  sub- 
ject to  Mr.  Polk,  which  he  did  in  the  following  letter : 

Me,  Wright  to  Mr.  Polk. 

"Albany,  ISth  October^  1846. 

"  My  Dear  Sir.  —  At  the  conclusion  of  a  very  free  convena- 
tion  with  Mr.  Bancroft,  while  here  on  his  way  from  Washington 
to  Boston,  at  his  solicitation,  I  promised  to  write  you  a  frank 
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private  letter,  a  promise  which  I  had  intended  to  fulfill  before 
this  day,  but  the  pressure  of  official  business  has  prevented. 
Indeed  I  write  now  with  but  a  few  moments  at  my  command, 
and  rather  to  fulfill  my  promise  than  to  write  the  very  long  and 
minute  letter  I  had  intended.  Upon  reflection,  I  think  I  may 
spare  myself  of  repeating  details,  if  yon  will  permit  me  to  refer 
you  to  a  letter  I  wrote  about  a  week  ago  to  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, and  if  he  will  permit  you  to  peruse  that  letter.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  reply  to  a  letter  from  him  and  was  strictly  private.  Of 
course  it  was  not  intended  for  your  eye,  and  I  may  have  used 
expressions  in  it  which  I  should  not  have  used  in  a  letter  to 
yourself,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have.  I  certainly  did 
not  intend  to  say  anything  disrespectful  or  unkind,  or  which  I 
thought  could  wound  the  feelings  either  of  Mr.  Johnson  or  your- 
self. My  object  was  to  let  him  know  precisely  our  situation  in 
relation  to  the  administration,  and  to  those  who  principally  hold 
its  patronage  in  this  State,  but  not  to  complain  of  any  one,  or  to 
lay  blame  anywhere. 

"  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  there  has  been  an  apparent  con- 
flict of  object  and  purpose  between  your  administration  and 
mine  from  the  commencement,  so  far  as  men  in  this  State  have 
been  concerned,  and,  with  a  few  elevated  exceptions,  such  as 
Butler  and  Hoffman,  every  man  holding  an  office  under  you  has 
seemed  to  consider  it  his  duty,  or  his  interest,  to  oppose  me.  I 
speak  not  of  yourself  or  myself  as  individuals  in  this  remark, 
but  as  personating  the  respective  administrations.  This  has  been 
so  marked,  so  universal  and  so  actively  exercised,  as  to  have  pro- 
duced the  almost  universal  impression,  in  the  mipds  of  our  demo- 
crats, that  the  object  at  Washington  was  to  change  the  power  in 
the  State  to  the  hands  of  our  little  conservative  faction,  or  to  the 
hands  of  the  whigs.  That  impression  still  prevails  to  a  very  wide 
and  injurious  extent,  although  it  has  been  considerably  modified 
within  the  last  few  weeks.  We  know  that  this  faction  could  not 
have  survived  the  winter  of  1846,  if  the  impression  had  not  been 
produced  and  sustained  that  it  was  to  have  the  countenance  and 
support  of  the  federal  administration. 

"  I  have  been  very  unwilling  to  believe,  at  any  time,  that  your- 
self or  Mr.  Johnson,  especially,  could  have  this  intention,  or  could 
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have  any  object  in  entertaining  or  acting  upon  it;  and  yet  I  will 
not  deny  that  there  have  been  periods  when  I  have  been  wholly 
unable  to  defend  either  you  or  him  against  the  suspicion  and  the 
charge. 

'*  I  am  assured,  however,  by  Mr.  Gillet,  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr. 
Bancroft,  that  such  a  suspicion  has,  at  all  times,  been  unjust  as 
to  yourself,  and  such  a  charge  without  foundation.  I  am  more 
than  willing  to  believe  their  assurances,  for  it  has  been  exceed- 
ingly painful  to  me  to  suppose  that  I  had,  in  any  way,  incurred 
your  hostility  or  forfeited  your  confidence  politically.  I  knew 
that  I  had  not  justly  subjected  myself  to  either  misfortune,  there- 
fore my  personal  sorrow  was  far  inferior  to  that  experienced  on 
the  public  account,  for  I  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the  course  of 
things  was  tending  to  break  up  our  party  in  the  State  and  throw 
us  into  the  power  of  the  common  enemy,  and  was  equally  certain 
to  destroy  your  support  from  the  State,  and  have  your  adminis- 
tration, so  far  as  this  State  is  concerned,  powerless  and  friendless 
as  to  any  power  which  could  or  would  sustain  it.  I  know  very 
well,  if  you  adhered  to  the  principles  and  measures  upon  which 
you  was  elected,  that  the  interests  of  the  conservatives,  which 
have  always  governed  their  political  action,  would  soon  render 
them,  at  best,  lukewarm  friends,  as,  upon  the  jsubject  of  banks, 
the  independent  treasury  and  the  tariff,  their  interests  are  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  democratic  policy.  On  the  contrary,  the 
great  body  of  oar  democracy  are  perfectly  sound  upon  these 
measures,  and  will  stand  by  them  whatever  party  may  bring 
them  forward.  These  very  questions,  and  kindred  questions  as 
to  our  own  fiuances  and  banking,  have  produced  the  division 
which  exists  in  our  party  in  the  State ;  and  it  was  so  absurd  as 
to  be  repulsive  to  the  feeling  and  sense  of  our  sound  democracy 
to  see  such  a  faction  assuming  to  be  the  exclusive  friends  of 
your  administration,  professedly  elected  to  carry  out  this  very 
policy,  while  they  were  fighting  the  policy  as  applied  to  the  State 
government  with  perfect  desperation. 

''  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  without  your  knowledge 
or  agency,  means  have  been  taken  at  Washington  to  dissemi- 
nate these  impressions  among  the  democracy  of  this  and  other 
States,  because  the  impression  has  been  produced  most  efEecta- 
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ally  upon  both  sides  of  the  democratic  party,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
that  many  of  those  who  hold  federal  offices  have  been  induced 
to  take  the  coarse  they  have  solely  from  the  conviction  fastened 
upon  their  minds — how  and  from  what  quarter  I  know  not  — 
that  it  was  necessary,  to  secure  their  good  standing  at  Wash- 
ington. I  am  forced  to  this  conclusion,  because  those  whose 
whole  former  association  and  feelings  have  been  different,  upon 
receiving  office  have  at  once  fallen  into  this  course  of  action. 
Appointments  have  been  pressed  and  contested  to  establish 
this  conviction  upon  the  minds  of  our  people,  as  we  have  been 
constantly  aware,  and  the  trick  of  it  on  you,  has  been  eminently 
successful. 

''  I  do  not  mention  these  things  to  complain  of  the  past,  but  to 
let  you  see  what  state  of  feeling  has  been  produced  and  how  it 
has  been  brought  about. 

**  Still,  the  measures  of  your  administration  have  been  such  as 
to  command  much  more  of  the  respect,  admiration  and  attach- 
ment of  our  true  democracy  than  of  this  conservative  faction 
which  has  assumed  exclusive  friendship  toward  you  and  your 
administration,  as  our  public  press  cannot  fail  to  show  you  daily. 
The  tinith  is,  if  you  pursue  these  measures  and  this  policy  faith- 
fully—  as  I  trust  in  God  you  will  —  this  party  will  soon  stand 
toward  you  and  your  administration  as  it  did  toward  Mr.  Van 
Buren  and  his,  in  1840,  and  will  prefer  to  exchange  you  for  a 
whig  to  get  rid  of  your  sound  democratic  measures. 

"  Not  so  with  our  sound  democracy.  If  not  forced  off  by  con- 
stant manifestations  of  want  of  confidence,  they  will  stand  by 
you;  and,  in  any  event,  they  will  stand  by  these  measures. 

"  As  to  myself,  I  am  prepared,  as  fully  as  I  ever  was  at  any 
moment  of  my  life,  to  give  you  any  aid  in  my  power,  to  main- 
tain the  confidential  personal  and  political  intercourse  which  has 
so  long  existed  between  us,  and,  so  far  as  this  State  is  concerned 
(if  you  will  permit  me  to  do  so),  to  give  you  advice  as  to  appoint- 
ments which  cannot  fail  to  change  the  existing  feeling,  and  to 
restore  to  you  the  good  feeling  as  well  as  political  confidence  of 
the  gi'eat  body  of  the  sound  democracy.  To  do  this  usefully  and 
effectively  it  will  not  do  to  have  it  understood — and  especially 
if  I  hold  my  present  office — that  I  am  to  be  consulted  in  all 
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these  cases  of  conflict  for  office ;  that  I  may  be  left  to  advise  yon 
confidentially,  and  as  to  men's  opinions,  interests,  relations  and 
preferences,  and  that,  possessing  the  facts  truly,  you  may  your- 
self make  the  selections,  and  that  the  appointees  may  feel  that 
they  have  been  selected  by  you  and  not  by  me.  This  is  an  office 
I  do  not  seek,  because  the  discharge  of  its  duties  with  fidelity 
would  be  labonous  and  often  very  delicate  and  unpleasant ;  but 
to  protect  you  from  imposition  I  will  cheerfully  perform  it  on 
any  occasion,  upon  your  request. 

"  If  in  writing  to  you  thus  freely  I  seem  to  you  to  be  indelicate, 
I  reply  I  do  so  because  my  own  personal  feelings  and  my  anxiety 
for  the  welfare  of  the  democracy  prompt  it,  and  because  Mr. 
Bancroft  assumed  to  speak  authoritatively  for  you  and  urged  the 
course  upon  me  as  one  strongly  desired  by  yourself.  If  he  has 
misunderstood  your  wishes  you  need  feel  no  embarrassment  from 
this  letter  or  from  stating  that  fact  to  me,  as  the  last  thing  I  can 
wish  is  to  press  myself  or  advice  upon  you  unacceptably. 

"  I  am  interrupted  and  must  close  this  hasty  letter,  and  I  am 
well  awai*e  that  I  should  rather  apologize  for  its  length  than  for 
not  making  it  longer. 

"  With  great  respect, 

"  I  am  truly  yours, 

«  SILAS  WRIGHT. 
"  His  Excellency  James  K.  Polk, 

"President,  etc." 

Me.  Polk  to  Me.  Weight. 

"Washington  City,  October  2Uh^  1846. 

"  My  Deae  SiE.  —  I  received,  four  or  five  days  ago,  your  con- 
fidential letter  of  the  eighteenth  ultimo  [instant].  I  appreciate 
the  frank  but  at  the  same  time  friendly  spirit  in  which  you  make 
known  to  me  the  existing  state  of  political  opinion  and  feeling 
in  New  York.  I  should  deeply  regret  it  if  any  act  of  mine  shall 
add  to  the  distractions  and  unfortunate  divisions  already  exist- 
ing in  the  democratic  party  in  New  York,  or  that  shall  tend  to 
place  in  jeopardy  its  continued  ascendancy  in  the  State.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  that  I  have  done  was  intended  to  have  such  effect. 
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In  the  dispensation  of  the  patronage  of  the  federal  government 
in  New  York,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  I  have  acted  from  the  best 
information  which  I  was  able  to  obtain.  You  know  it  is  at  all 
times  a  delicate  duty,  and  one  difficult  to  be  performed  in  a  man- 
ner satisfactoiy  to  all.  In  the  appointments  which  my  duty  has 
required  me  to  make  in  New  York,  I  have  endeavored  to  secure 
the  services  of  competent  and  faithful  public  officers,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  heal  the  schisms  and  conciliate  and  reunite  the  conflicting 
sections  of  the  democracy,  where  such  divisions  existed.  I  fear 
from  what  I  leara  from  you,  as  well  as  from  other  sources,  that  I 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  accomplishing  the  latter  object  in  your 
State.  If  I  have  been  so,  I  have  the  consolation  to  know  that 
my  intentions  were  good.  I  saw  that  by  a  very  close  vote  in  the 
Union  I  had  been  elected,  and  that  I  could  not  have  been  so  but 
by  the  union  of  all  sections  of  the  democratic  party.  I  saw  that 
unless  this  union  was  preserved  our  opponents  might  succeed 
in  electing  my  successor.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  I  thought 
it  wise  to  do  justice  to  all  branches  of  the  paily  and  to  proscribe 
none.  In  all  this  I  may  have  erred,  but  I  state  to  you  frankly 
the  considerations  which  governed  me.  That  some  mistakes  may 
have  occurred  in  the  selections  which  have  been  made,  I  am  free 
to  admit.  Fi:om  the  nature  of  things,  I  cannot  have  the  local 
inform<Uion  and  knowledge  of  men  which  would  guard  me  against 
error.  All  my  predecessors  have  been  occasionally  led  into  the 
commission  of  similar  errors,  in  making  appointments,  and  it  is 
impossible  it  should  be  otherwise.  In  the  absence  of  personal 
knowledge  the  executive  must  rely  upon  written  recommenda- 
tions. I  had  personal  knowledge  of  very  few  of  the  men,  and 
still  less  of  their  peculiar  bearing  in  New  York.  A  few  of  them 
I  did  select,  mainly  from  my  personal  knowledge  of  them  when 
in  Congress  some  yeai*s  ago,  and  of  this  class  were  Butler^  Gillet, 
DevezaCy  ThrriUy  JLawrefice,  Hoffman  and  Moore,  Of  others, 
though  I  may  have  had  a  slight  personal  acquaintance  with  some 
of  them,  I  had  to  rely  mainly  upon  the  representations  of  others. 
Written  recommendations  are  easily  obtained  and  are  often 
deceptive.  I  have  had  several  striking  instances  of  this  during 
my  time.  You  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  surprised,  if  you 
could  see  the  recommendations  which  were  made  to  me,  of  some 
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of  the  persons  whom  I  have  appointed  in  New  Tork,  whose 
appointment  yourself  and  the  true  democracy  of  the  State  regard 
to  have  been  unfortunate.  I  mention  these  things,  that  you  may 
appreciate  the  embaiTassments  and  dfficulties  by  which  I  have 
been  surrounded.* 

''  In  dispensing  the  public  patronage  in  New  Tork,  the  idea 
which  you  mention,  that  there  had  existed  an  apparent  conflict 
t>f  object  and  purpose  between  your  administration  and  mine,  so 
far  as  men  are  concerned,  is  one  which  surely  never  entered  my 
imagination,  and  if  any  have  drawn  such  an  inference  they  have 
been  wholly  mistaken.  Equally  unfounded  is  the  impression 
which  you  state  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  democrats,  that  the 
object  at  Washington  had  been  to  change  the  power  in  the  State 
to  the  hands  of  the  faction  called  conservatives,  or  to  the  whigs. 
You  know  that  I  have  never  had  any  sympathies  or  entertained 
any  opinions  common  with  either  of  these  parties.  Tou  remark 
that  it  had  given  you  pain  to  suppose  that  you  had  in  any  way 
incurred  my  hostility  or  forfeited  my  confidence  politically.  It 
gives  me  equal  pain  to  learn  that  such  an  impression  has  been  for 
a  moment  entertained,  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  not  conscious 
of  having  given  the  slightest  ground  from  which  such  an  infer- 
ence could  be  drawn.  No  such  thought  or  feeling  ever  entered 
my  mind.  My  measures  and  my  public  policy  is  the  best  refu- 
tation of  the  absurd  assumption,  which  you  inform  me  the  con- 
servatives have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind,  that 
they  are  the  exclusive  friends  of  my  administration.  If  any 
impression  of  that  sort  has  gone  out  from  Washington,  as  you 
intimate  it  may  have  done,  it  was  not  only  in  itself  false,  but  I 
am  wholly  ignorant  of  the  agents  by  whom  it  could  have  been 
disseminated.  I  regret  extremely  to  learn,  as  I  do  from  your 
letter,  that  any  of  those  who  hold  office  by  my  appointment 
have  been  weak  or  wicked  enough  to  act  upon  so  false  an  assnmp- 

*Mr.  Polk,  on  several  occasions,  showed  the  Autbor  papers  strongly 
recommending  applicants,  signed  by  men  in  New  Tork  standing  high  in 
the  estimation  of  the  democracy,  which  were  followed  or  sometimes  pre- 
ceded by  letters  from  some  of  the  signers,  requesting  that  no  attention  be 
paid  to  their  names  because  obtained  under  the  pressure  of  <arcnmstancea, 
and  not  because  the  appointment  ought  to  be  made.         ' 
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tion  and  to  arrange  themselves  in  hostility  to  the  body  of  the 
democracy  of  the  State.  I  will,  if  possible,  ascertain  whether, 
without  my  knowledge,  any  persons  here  have  been  instrumental 
in  fastening  such  convictiofis  on  their  mind.  If  such  has  been 
the  case,  and  I  can  ascertain  who  the  factious  and  guilty  authors 
of  such  fabrication  are,  and  when  discovered  they  be  connected 
with  the  government,  I  will  not  fail  to  hold  them  to  a  strict 
account  for  a  course  of  conduct  which  not  only  does  me  great 
injustice,  but  inflicts  so  severe  a  blow  upon  the  democratic  party 
and  its  principles  —  principles  cherished  alike  by  you  and  myself. 

"  I  am  highly  gratified  to  learn  from  yourself  (what  indeed  I 
never  doubted,  judging  from  my  knowledge  of  you,  and  from  the 
coincidence  of  opinion  which  existed  between  us  in  former  times) 
that  you,  as  well  as  the  true  democracy  of  New  York,  approve 
the  measures  and  policy  of  my  administration.  Tou  give  me 
assurance  that,  if  I  pursue  these  measures  and  policy,  the  sound 
democracy  will  stand  by  me  and  by  them,  and  express  the 
opinion  that,  if  I  do  so,  the  conservatives  will  become  lukewarm 
friends,  if  not  open  opponents.  I  need  scarcely  assure  you  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  consequences,  I  shall,  to  the  end  of  my 
term,  unswervingly  adhere  to  the  principles  and  policy  which 
have  thus  far  marked  the  course  of  my  administration.  Indeed, 
I  have  but  little  trouble  comparatively,  in  regard  to  the  principles 
and  policy  which  I  ought  to  pursue.  My  greatest  vexation  and 
embarrassment  grow  out  of  the  patronage  which  I  am  required 
to  dispense.  I  could  heartily  wish  I  bad  not  an  office  to  bestow. 
If  I  had  not,  my  time,  I  am  sure,  would  be  spent  more  pleasantly, 
and,  I  may  add,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  my  administration 
would  be  more  successful. 

^'  There  is  one  fact  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge  since  the 
adjournment  of  Congress,  which  goes  far  to  confirm  the  opinion 
yon  express,  that  if  I  pursue  my  measures  and  policy  faithfully, 
the  faction  calling  themselves  conservatives  will  be  found  in 
opposition  to  me.  The  fact  to  which  I  allude  is,  that  certain 
leading  conservatives  from  New  York  were  on  a  visit  to  Wash- 
ington, near  the  close  of  the  late  session  of  Congress,  and  when 
the  tariff  bill  was  in  its  most  critical  stages,  and  exerted  their 
utmost  influence,  as  I  learn,  with  members  of  Congress,  to  defeat 
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that  great  measure.  They  called  to  see  me,  but  did  not  intro- 
duce the  subject,  and  I  had  no  idea  what  their  business  wae  until 
lately.  I  now  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  same  persona, 
and  those  who  act  with  them,  will  exert  themselves  to  have  the 
late  tariff  act  modified  or  repealed  at  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  rejoice  to  see  the  sound  state  of  public  opinion  among 
the  democracy  of  New  York  on  that  subject.  The  opinion 
expressed  by  your  democratic  State  convention,  and  in  the 
address  of  the  democratic  members  recently  assembled  to  revise 
your  Constitution,  that  the  new  act  should  have  a  fair  trials 
is  the  true  one.  If  the  Representatives  from  New  York  who 
are  of  the  true  democracy  are  firm  in  its  support,  as  I  can- 
not doubt  they  will  be;  the  tariff  of  1846  can  neither  be  modi- 
fied or  repealed  at  the  next  session.  I  think  it  of  the  greatest 
importance,  not  only  for  the  prospenty  of  the  country  but  for 
the  continued  ascendancy  of  the  democratic  party  in  the  Union, 
that  it  should  not  be  disturbed.  I  think  that  the  only  danger  is 
at  the  next  session.     I  apprehend  none  afterward. 

"As  I  have  introduced  this  subject,  without  designing  to  do 
so  when  I  commenced  this  letter,  except  to  refer  to  the  conrse 
of  the  peraons  alluded  to  in  opposition  to  the  late  act,  permit 
me  to  add  a  few  words  more.  The  mode  of  attack  on  the  law 
will  probably  be  to  prepare,  in  the  first  instance,  a  modification 
of  the  duties  on  coal  and  iron ;  but  if  this  be  yielded  to,  it  will 
be  but  the  entering  wedge;  the  whole  subject  will  be  thrown 
open,  and  by  a  system  of  log-rolling,  which  has  become  so  com- 
mon in  legislation,  all  other  interests  will  be  embraced  and  we 
will  be  again  at  sea,  and  where  we  will  land  God  only  knows. 
If  the  act  can  be  preserved  untouched  at  the  next  session,  the 
constitutional  treasury  act  be  put  into  full  operation,  a  gradua- 
tion of  the  price  of  the  public  lands  be  effected  (a  measure  which 
Ohio  and  the  western  States  demand),  and  I  shall  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  bring  the  Mexican  war  to  an  honorable  conclusion,  as  I  am 
most  anxious  to  do,  I  shall  feel  that  I  may  be  able,  at  the  close  of 
my  term,  to  hand  over  the  government  to  a  democratic  successor 
who  will  maintain  and  carry  out  the  same  policy.  The  success 
of  these  measures  will,  I  think,  assure  the  continued  democratic 
ascendency.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tariff  is  kept  an  open 
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qaestion,  and  the  ooantry  continues  to  be  agitated  by  it,  the 
result  may  not  be  so  certain. 

"  The  graduation  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands  was  the  only 
one  of  the  great  democratic  measures  which  failed  of  success  at 
the  last  session.  It  was  recommended  by  Gen.  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  important  that  it  should 
be  carried  at  the  next  session.  It  is  not  only  right  in  itself,  but 
its  success  would  go  far  to  conciliate  and  strengthen  our  political 
friends  in  a  large  and  important  section  of  the  Union.  Some  of 
our  northern  friends  at  the  last  session  had  difficulties  on  the 
subject,  as  the  details  of  the  bill  before  them  did  not  suit  them, 
and  voted  against  it.  I  hope,  upon  further  reflection,  these  diffi- 
culties may  not  be  insuperable.  The  whig  party,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  voted  against  it,  because  it  was  brought  forward  as  a 
democratic  measure.  But  I  must  stop.  I  find  I  am  running  into 
matters  which  I  had  no  idea  of  touching  when  I  commenced 
writing. 

"  Recurring  again  to  your  letter,  I  am  exceedingly  gratified, 
my  dear  sir,  that,  notwithstanding  the  course  of  events  in  New 
York,  as  connected  with  the  dispensation  of  the  public  patronage 
here,  you  frankly  avow  your  readiness  to  give  me  any  aid  in  your 
power  to  maintain  the  confidential  and  personal  intercourse  which 
has  so  long  existed  between  us.  This,  I  assure  you,  was  to  me, 
under  the  circumstances,  a  grateful  sentiment,  and  is  one  which 
I  sincerely  reciprocate  on  my  part.  I  never  had  any  other  feel- 
ing or  desire.  I  will,  with  pleasure,  avail  myself  of  the  friendly 
aid  which  you  offer,  and  hope  for  the  future  to  avoid  the  difficul- 
ties which  have  heretofore  beset  my  path  in  dispensing  the 
patronage  of  the  federal  government  in  New  York. 

''  With  my  best  wishes  for  your  welfare  and  happiness,  and  an 
anxious  desire  that  you  may  be  rechoseu  Governor,  and  that  the 
democracy  may  succeed  at  your  approaching  trial  in  carrying  all 
their  other  elections, 

^  I  am,  with  great  respect, 

"  Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

«  JAMES  K.  POLK. 
**  To  His  Excellency  Silas  Wright, 

"  Governor  of  New  York." 
105 
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Mr.  Wright  to  Mr.  Pole:. 

"  Albany,  30iA  October^  1846. 

"  My  Dear  Sir.  —  Your  letter  of  the  twenty-sixth  was  received 
on  the  twenty-eighth  and  read  with  interest  and  pleasure.  I 
thank  you  for  its  frankness  and  fullness.  My  experience  has 
shown  me  fully  how  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  mere 
ordinary  letters  of  recommendation  and  petitions  touching 
appointments  to  office,  even  when  acting  within  my  own  State; 
but  the  letters  from  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Buchanan 
and  yourself,  compel  me  to  believe  that  there  has  been  a  sys- 
tematic course  pursued  by  our  conservatives  to  produce  the 
impression,  upon  the  minds  of  all  those  receiving  appointments 
from  your  administration,  that  opposition  to  the  administration 
of  the  State  was  the  way  to  secure  their  positions. 

"  We  have  noticed  constant  intimations,  in  The  Argus  and  other 
kindred  papers,  that  we  were  disguisedly  hostile  to  you  and  your 
administration;  but  not  suspecting  the  object,  and  knowing  that 
the  declared  measures  and  policy  of  your  administration  were 
ours,  and  were  those  which  induced  them  to  falter  under  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  we  were  willing  they  should  vaunt  their  friendship 
for  your  administration,  and  commit  themselves  as  strongly  as 
they  would  in  advance  to  that  policy  and  those  measures  which 
there  was  too  much  reason  to  fear  they  would  try  to  defeat,  if 
they  saw  the  measures  likely  to  meet  the  sanction  of  Congress. 

"  We  knew,  also,  that  delegations  from  these  people  were  con- 
stantly visiting  Washington,  making  it  a  sort  of  trade  to  solicit 
for  the  offices  —  to  be  more  for  Texas  than  the  Texans  themselves 
—  more  for  Oregon  than  fifty-four  degrees,  forty  minutes,  etc.,  and 
to  keep  up  a  very  active  and  confidential  correspondence,  pur- 
porting to  be  very  much  by  authority,  etc.;  but  I  did  not 
suspect  that  a  fraud  upon  your  administration,  as  well  as  mine, 
was  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  maneuvering.  We  often  heard 
that  from  one  to  four  or  five  of  our  conservative  Senators  were 
with  you  at  a  time,  and  invariably  found  subsequently  some  new 
movement  about  some  office,  and  renewed  activity  and  seal  in 
our  federal  office-holders;  but  we  said  nothing  and  did  nothing, 
because  we  could  not  suppose  the  position  or  disposition  of  these 
men  was  not  fully  understood  there.     I  am  now  constrained  to 
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suppose  tbat  a  game  was  playing  upon  your  administration  as 
well  as  upon  our  democracy,  and  that  the  mass  of  those  for  whom 
offices  were  obtained  were  made  to  believe  that  the  condition  of 
their  promotion  was  to  serve  the  views  of  those  men  here. 

"  After  the  tariff  and  independent  treasury  bills  came  up  and 
were  likely  to  pass,  we  were  by  no  means  surprised  to  find  a  delega- 
tion of  the  most  prominent  of  these  men  here  leaving  for  Wash- 
ington, one,  at  least,  of  them  openly  charged  to  defeat  the  bill,  if 
it  could  not  be  changed  to  meet  his  interests;  nor  were  we  sur- 
prised to  see  from  that  time  The  Argus  perfectly  silent  on  the 
subject  of  the  tariff,  and  very  much  so  as  to  the  administration 
itself,  and  our  hostility  to  it. 

'^  But  I  will  not  tire  you  with  these  details.  It  is  enough  for 
me  to  believe  that  a  correct  understanding  prevails;  and  it  shall 
be  my  effort  to  see  that  like  tricks  are  not  played,  without  being 
exposed  for  the  future. 

^'  Oar  contest  is  upon  us.  We  make  no  prediction  as  to  the 
result,  but  must  refer  you  to  the  canvass  as  it  is  made.  The 
results  in  other  States  have  encouraged  our  opposition  a  good 
deal,  but  do  not  seem  extensively  to  have  discouraged  our  friends, 
and  we  yet  intend  and  expect  to  carry  the  State,  though  we 
fear  that  the  ballot-boxes  may  develop  opposition  which  is  not 
apparent ;  otherwise,  we  are  quite  sanguine  that  we  must  succeed. 

"  This  is  a  very  hasty,  free  letter,  wntten  for  your  private  eye 
only.  It  is  not  intended  to  prejudice  anybody  or  charge  any- 
body, but  to  put  you  on  your  guard  for  the  future.  If  you  will 
consider  our  democracy  as  one  party,  and  so  treat  it,  you  will 
have  no  trouble  and  we  shall  have  none,  but  if  you  attempt  to 
consider  us  divided,  and  so  treat  us,  we  shall  always  be  divided, 
because  the  desire  for  the  offices  will  keep  us  so;  while,  if  they 
are  only  to  be  gained  by  a  faithful  service  of  the  one  party,  they 
will  not  be  the  means  of  division.  If  we  could  have  a  govern- 
ment without  officers,  it  would  be  well  for  the  people  and  for 
those  who  are  charged  with  their  administration.  Our  divisions 
must  end  with  this  election,  whatever  may  be  its  result.  If  we 
are  beaten,  those  in  our  own  ranks  who  aid  to  do  it  will  go  off 
with  the  majority,  and  if  we  succeed  they  will  be  compelled  to  go 
off,  or  come  back  as  friends,  and  not  as  an  independent  party. 
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'^  I  will  not  detain  you  farther,  but  to  repeat  that  this  hasty 
scrawl  is  strictly  private^  and  should  you  dispose  of  it  as  I  do  all 
similar  correspondence,  you  will  lay  it  upon  the  fire. 

''  In  much  haste, 

"  I  am  truly  yours, 

«  SILAS  WRIGHT. 

'^  His  Excellency  Jambs  E.  Polk,  etc.'' 

These  are  supposed  to  be  the  la.st  letters  passing  between 
Mr.  Weight  and  Mr.  Polk.  The  latest  is  dated  only  a 
few  days  before  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  democracy 
of  New  York,  and  the  election  of  John  Young  over 
Silas  Weight,  who  had  never  before  met  with  a  reverse. 
His  overthrow  surprised  every  one  more  than  himself,  as 
the  foregoing  letters  clearly  show.  Gov.  Weight's  let- 
ters disclose  the  fact  that  the  course  of  the  conservatives 
had  caused  him  to  distrust  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Polk. 
This  feeling  became  wide-spread  among  his  friends,  and 
still  lingers  in  the  minds  of  many  who  do  not  know  that 
it  was  originally  groundless.  They  were  warm  personal 
and  political  friends.  They  had  served  together  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Mr.  Adams'  time.  Both 
participated  with  zeal  in  the  elections  of  Q-en.  Jackson. 
The  one  had  sustained  and  defended  him  in  the  House, 
and  the  other  in  the  Senate.  Both  had  contributed  to 
the  election  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  given  him  cordial  and 
able  support.  Mr.  Polk's  policy  in  administering  the 
State  government  of  Tennessee,  when  Governor,  was  sub- 
stantially that  which  Gov.  Weight  was  pursuing  in  New 
York.  In  the  principles  and  measures  most  appropriate 
for  the  successful  management  of  the  federal  government 
they  perfectly  harmonized.  In  his  second  annual  mes- 
sage, Gov.  Weight  had  indorsed  the  principles  and 
measures  which  Mr.  Polk  had  presented  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Congress.     Among  other  things  he  said : 
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^Ab  a  declaration  of  the  policy  of  the  present  administration 
of  the  federal  government,  the  message  of  the  President  appears 
to  me  to  justify  the  confidence  entertained  by  the  country  in  the 
publicly  avowed  principles  of  the  man,  and  to  realize  the  expec- 
tations naturally  excited  by  his  elevation  to  the  high  trust  he 
holds.  The  re-establishment  of  the  independent  treasury  was 
confidently  anticipated  as  a  result  of  his  election,  and  that  great 
measure  could  not  have  been  more  distinctly  or  strongly  recom- 
mended to  Congress  than  it  is  in  this  message.  The  principles 
put  forth  which  should  govern  an  adjustment  of  the  laws  for  the 
collection  of  our  revenue  from  the  customs  are  also  those  the 
country  had  a  right  to  expect  from  his  public  declarations  upon 
that  subject.  They  appeared  to  me  to  be  substantially  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  alone  a  tariff  of  duties  on  imports  can  be 
adjusted,  which  will  have  any  promise  of  permanency  or  which 
will  give  reasonable  satisfaction  to  the  different  sections  of  our 
widely  extended  country,  and  to  all  the  various  interests  to  be 
affected.*' 

He  also  fully  indorsed  the  recommendations  of  the 
message  in  relation  to  our  claim  to  Oregon. 

Mr.  Polk  was  a  strictly  honest  man,  firm  in  his  friend- 
ships and  steadfast  in  his  adherence  to  aU  the  principles 
composing  the  democratic  faith,  and,  like  G-en.  Jackson, 
he  folly  confided  in  all  whom  he  esteemed  his  friends, 
and  especially  those  he  had  called  to  his  cabinet  or  had 
elevated  to  distinguished  positions.  Suspicion  formed 
no  part  of  his  nature,  and  therefore  the  machinations  of 
some  about  him,  and  the  double-faced  acts  of  many  of  his 
New  York  appointees,  were  wholly  unknown  and  unsus- 
pected by  him.  His  confiding  nature  prevented  his 
giving  credence  to  the  accusatory  averments  of  Gov. 
Wright's  friends  against  many  of  his  appointments  and 
against  the  effective  infiuence  of  some  included  in  his 
cabinet.  In  the  numerous  conversations  with  him  on 
these  subjects  he  assured  the  Author  that  he  would  believe 
whatever  he  would  state  as  foct  from  his  own  knowledge, 
but  he  was  afraid  to  trust  to  inferences  which  a  warm  and 
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excited  friendship  might  draw.  He  could  not  see  how 
any  man  professing  democracy  could  fail  to  appreciate 
Gov.  Wrioht  as  he  did.  Shortly  before  the  election,  it 
was  known  that  a  large  number  of  custom-house  officers 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  many  postmasters,  includ- 
ing James  Wasson  at  Albany,  and  sundry  employes 
of  the  War  department,  and  especially  at  Watervliet^ 
who  claimed  to  be  democrats,  were  halting  in  their  sup- 
port of  Gov.  Wright,  then  a  candidate  for  re-election, 
while  some  were  openly  opposed;  and  all  apparently 
acting  under  the  impression  that  such  course  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  retain  their  positions  under  Mr.  Polk. 
It  was  not  until  Hon.  Albert  H.  Tracy,  of  Buffalo,  not 
an  active  partisan,  who  had  long  served  with  him  in  Con- 
gress, wrote  to  Mr.  Polk  that  he  knew  the  accusations 
were  substantially  true,  that  he  yielded  his  former  opin- 
ions and  gave  credit  to  them.  They  were  equally  injuri- 
ous to  him  and  Gov.  Wright  and  the  democratic 
party. 

Mr.  Polk  thereupon  called  such  of  his  cabinet  as  had 
control  of  those  holding  appointments  in  New  York, 
informed  them  of  what  he  had  heard,  and,  with  no  small 
degree  of  energy,  affirmed  his  steadfast  personal  and 
political  friendship  for  Gov.  Wright  and  his  desire  that 
he  should  receive  every  democratic  vote  in  the  State  and 
be  re-elected,  and  desired  that  each  should  contribute  to 
the  extent  of  his  power  to  refute  the  slanderous  &.lse- 
hood  and  produce  that  result.  Each  member  present 
assured  him  that  he  was  equally  friendly  and  desired  the 
same  result,  and  promised  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  accomplish  the  object  desired.  What  they  respectively 
did  in  furtherance  of  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Polk  is  unknown, 
except  that  Robert  J.  Walker  wrote  Gov.  Wright  that 
he  was  in  favor  of  his  re-election,  and  authorized  him 
to  publish  his  letter,  —  a  suggestion  better  calculated  to 
provoke  indignation  than  to  be  treated  as  an  act  of  kind- 
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ness.  Mr.  Wright  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  privilege 
of  publishing  a  certificate  of  favor,  from  a  wily  and  dex- 
terous adversary,  to  aid  himself  with  those  who  knew 
him  far  better  than  they  did  its  author,  but  instantly 
committed  it  to  the  flames. 

When  Mr.  Polk  had  closed  his  interview  with  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  his  cabinet  he  sent  for  the  Author, 
informed  him  of  all  that  had  occurred,  expressing  his  deep 
regret  that  he  had  not  earlier  given  fuU  credit  to  what 
he  had  told  him,  and  authorized  him  to  use  his  name  in 
every  way  he  deemed  advisable  to  arrest  and  correct  the 
mischief.  Mr.  Polk  was  highly  indignant  that  any  one 
should  have  been  made  to  believe  that  his  friendship  for 
Gov.  Wright  had  cooled  or  abated,  and  especially  that 
he  could  be  supposed  to  desire  his  defeat  or  the  over- 
throw of  the  democracy  of  the  State.  The  Author 
used  every  possible  means  to  counteract  the  mischief 
which  had  spread  from  the  false  assumptions  concerning 
Mr.  Polk's  designs  and  wishes,  but  with  very  little 
success. 

It  was  too  late.  The  mischief  had  been  done.  Even 
the  authors  of  it  could  not  have  counteracted  the  effect 
of  their  own  treacherous  acts,  if  they  had  desired  so  to 
do.  The  poison  of  a  wicked  falsehood  spread,  and  con- 
sequences most  fatal,  not  only  to  Gov.  Wright  but  to 
the  democratic  party  in  the  State  and  throughout  the 
Union,  followed.  The  effort  of  Mr.  Polk  to  defeat  the 
wrong  intended  by  the  authors  of  the  falsehood  had  one 
highly  beneficial  effect.  AU  that  was  done  was  fully 
communicated  to  Gov.  Wright,  and  removed  from  his 
mind  the  painful  impression  that  Mr.  Polk  had  been 
using  the  patronage  of  the  federal  government  to  defeat 
him  in  New  York.  Pull  confidence  was  restored  between 
them,  much  to  the  happiness  of  both.  The  Author 
assured  Gov.  Wright  that  Mr.  Polk  was  his  faithful 
personal  and  political  friend,  and  stubborn  facts  con- 
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firmed  the  assurance.  The  closing  correspondence  be- 
tween them  showed  they  were  mntual  and  fast  friends, 
both  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  Constitution  and  pnre 
democratic  principles,  from  which  neither  had  ever  devi- 
ated in  the  least  daring  their  lives.  They  harmonized  on 
both  State  and  national  policy,  and  to  the  end  were  faith- 
ful to  democratic  principles. 
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Chapter  CXXX. 

GOVERNOR  WRIGHTS  VETO  OF  AN  ACT  IN  RELATION  TO 

THE  CANALS. 

The  Legislature  elected  in  1844  assembled  on  Tuesday, 
the  7th  of  January,  1846,  at  the  capitol  in  Albany. 
Addison  Gkirdiner,  of  Monroe,  having  been  duly  elected, 
took  the  oath  of  ofKce  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  and 
became  President  of  the  Senate.  The  Assembly  being 
democratic,  elected  Horatio  Seymour,  of  Oneida,  Speaker. 
He  was  the  son  of  Henry  Seymour,  long  a  Canal  Com- 
missioner, a  man  of  talent  and  business  qualifications  of 
a  high  order,  and  of  spotless  reputation  and  unquestioned 
integrity.  The  new  Speaker  was  highly  talented  and  had 
been  well  educated.  He  was  prepossessing  in  appear- 
ance and  polished  and  dignified  in  manners,  graced  with 
winning  cordiality.  His  friends  predicted  for  him  a  dis- 
tinguished future,  which  has  been  fully  realized  in  his 
being  twice  elected  Governor  of  the  State  and  recently 
the  trusted  standard-bearer  of  the  democratic  party  for 
the  presidency,  thus  giving  a  prominence  to  the  proposed 
measures.  Mr.  Howard  made  an  extended  written  report, 
which  accompanied  the  bill,  in  which  grounds  adverse  to 
those  presented  by  the  Governor  were  set  forth,  and  pre- 
dictions, in  favor  of  the  policy  recommended,  made, 
which  have  never  been  realized. 

On  the  twenty-fifth,  three  days  after  being  reported, 
the  bill  was  before  the  House  for  consideration,  and  was 
debated. 

Li  forming  committees,  the  Speaker  placed  upon  that 
on  Canals,  Mr.  Sears  of  Madison,  Mr.  Howard  of  Lewis, 
Mr.  Porter  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Bevins  of  Oneida,  and  Mr. 
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Coe  of  Allegany.  The  committee  thus  constituted  conld 
not  fail,  from  the  location  of  its  members,  to  favor  a 
policy,  in  relation  to  canals,  adverse  to  the  views 
expressed  by  the  Governor  before  his  election,  and  in 
his  message  delivered  a  week  previously. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  April,  Mr.  Howard,  of  Lewis, 
through  whose  county  the  Black  River  canal  would  pass, 
and  to  whose  committee  so  much  of  the  Q-ovemor''s  mes- 
sage as  related  to  canals  had  been  referred,  brought  in  a 
bill  entitled  ''An  act  in  relation  to  the  canals."  Mr. 
Coe,  whose  county  would  be  benefited  by  the  Q-eneseo 
Valley  canal,  reported  against  by  the  Grovemor  when  in 
the  State  Senate  in  1827,  moved  to  refer  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  when  on  the  first  bill  on  the 
general  orders,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Speaker  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  adding  to  the 
fourth  section,  that  "Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  under- 
stood as  appropriating  or  authorizing  the  expenditure  of 
more  than  the  said  sum  of  $197,000  for  the  public  works 
of  this  State ;  but  this  section  shall  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  relative  to  the  lock  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Elmira,  which  shall  in  any  event  be  rebuilt,  if,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Canal  Commissioners,  the  interest  of 
the  State  shall  require  it,"  which  motion  was  adopted. 
The  previous  question  was  then  demanded  and  sustained, 
and  the  bill  put  upon  its  passage  and  carried,  by  ayes  68, 
nays  26,  —  three  of  the  Canal  Committee,  Sevens,  Coe 
and  Howard,  voting  for,  and  one,  Porter,  against  it ;  the 
chairman.  Sears,  not  voting.  The  bill  was  thereupon 
sent  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  received  a  very  critical  examination  in  the  Assem- 
bly, nearly  three-fourths  of  the  members  apparently 
resting  their  opinions  upon  the  report  from  the  Canal 
Committee,  and  probably  many  followed  the  lead  of 
their  popular  Speaker,  in  whose  leadership  they  natu* 
rally  confided. 
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In  the  Senate  the  bill  encountered  more  difficulties, 
where  it  was  received  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  April  and 
was  not  finally  acted  upon  until  the  thirteenth  oX  May, 
the  day  previous  to  the  final  adjournment.  Mr.  Dennis- 
ton  moved  its  reference  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
which  consisted  of  Messrs.  Bockee,  Porter  and  Hand, 
which  failed,  10  ayes  to  13  nays;  whereupon  it  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Canals, — Messrs.  Dennis- 
ton,  Varian  and  Scovil.  Mr.  Denniston,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Canals,  to  whom  the  bill  had  been  referred,  in 
behalf  of  the  majority  reported  in  favor  of  passing  it,  and 
for  himself  made  a  written  adverse  report,  of  which  five 
times  the  usual  number  of  copies  were  ordered  to  be 
printed.  The  bill  was  then  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  where  it  was  several  times  discussed  and 
finally  passed  by  the  following  vote : 

^^  Aye8 — Bockus,  Bartlet,  Beers,  Bumham,  Chamberlin,  Cor- 
ning, Emmons,  Faulkner,  Folsom,  Hard,  Mitchell,  Putnam,  Sco- 
vil and  Varian — 14. 

"  Nays  —  Beekman,  Bockee,  Denniston,  Hand,  Johnson,  Jones, 
Lester,  Porter  and  Smith  —  9." 

Among  the  yeas  are  democrats  and  strong  personal 
friends  of  the  Governor,  who,  however,  did  not  favor  his 
financial  policy.  This  is  especially  so  with  Messrs.  Cor- 
ning and  Varian.  The  nays  are  believed  to  be  devoted 
friends  of  his  debt-paying  and  anti-debt-contracting 
policy.  Why  the  vote  was  kept  back  in  the  Senate 
until  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  session  is  unexplained. 
The  Governor,  however,  expected  the  bill  would  pass, 
and,  in  anticipation  of  that  event,  had  prepared  an  elab- 
orate veto,  which  was  instantly  communicated  on  the 
receipt  of  the  bill,  when  passed,  not  a  little  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  those  who  had  passed  it,  no  one  of  whom 
knew  that  he  had  anticipated  the  result  and  was  pre- 
pared to  render  it,  under  the  Constitution,  ineffectual. 
Had   the   Legislature   adjourned   before   receiving  the 
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veto  —  although,  if  not  approved  by  the  Governor,  it 
would  have  died  in  ten  days  —  the  reasons  for  with- 
holding his  signature  conld  not  well  ha^e  been  embodied 
and  published,  nor  appeared  on  the  legislative  journals. 
Whether  the  delay  in  action,  by  the  friends  of  the  bill, 
had  any  such  object  in  view  cannot  now  be  known,  but 
such  an  inference  would  not  be  unnatural,  if  not  con- 
clusive. The  objections  of  the  Q-ovemor  to  the  biU  were 
not  met  and  overcome  by  the  discussions  in  either  House 
when  the  bill  was  up  for  consideration,  nor  by  the  report 
of  Mr.  Howard,  who  originally  introduced  it, 

ExTRAors  FBOM  THE  Govkbnob's  Ybto  MiBSSAaB,  Datsd 

Mat  13,  1846. 
*'  To  the  Assembly: 

"Gentlemen. — A  bill  originating  in  your  honorable  body, 
entitled  '  An  act  in  relation  to  the  canals,'  has  been  placed  before 
me  for  my  approval  and  signature.  I  find  myself  unable  to 
approve  this  bill,  and  therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  Constitution, 
return  it  with  my  objections. 

"The  first  section  of  the  bill  appropriates  $197,000  from  the 
revenues  of  the  canals,  and  commands  its  payment  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Canal  Fund,  for  the  following  objects  and  in 
the  following  proportions,  namely: 

"First.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  *for  the  reconstruction 
of  such  locks  on  the  Crooked  Lake  canal '  as  the  Canal  Commis- 
sioners shall  judge  necessary  to  insure  the  safety  of  navigation 
on  that  canal. 

*' Second.  Eighty-two  thousand  dollars  'for  the  purpose  of 
completing  and  bringing  into  use  such  works  on  the  Erie  oaoal 
enlargement'  as  the  Canal  Commissioners  shall  decide  will  best 
promote  the  interests  of  the  State  and  the  facilities  of  naviga- 
tion. 

"Third.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  'to  be  expended  upon  the 
Genesee  Valley  canal  for  the  following  objects,  to  wit : 

" '  1.  For  preserving  the  work  on  the  Genesee  Valley  canal, 
which  has  been  finished  and  not  brought  into  use. 
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"  '  2.  Or  which  has  not  been  finished. 

'^ '  3.  And  the  materials  that  have  been  prooared  and  paid  for, 
or  estimated  to  contractors  for  sach  work. 

'**4.  And  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  constmotion  of 
sach  poi-tions  of  the  unfinished  work  on  the  said  canal  as  the 
Canal  Commissioners  shall  be  of  opinion  will  be  the  most  economi- 
cal for  the  interests  of  the  State.' 

^^  Twenty  thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  upon  the  Black  River 
canal  south  of  Boone vilie,  for  the  same  objects  as  those  specified 
in  relation  to  the  Genesee  Valley  canal. 

'^  And  twenty  thousand  dollars  on  the  Black  River  canal  north 
of  Bponeville,  for  the  same  objects. 

"  I  have  used  the  language  of  the  bill  as  far  as  I  could,  and 
make  ray  statement  of  the  provisions  clearly  intelligible,  and  have 
stated  fully  and  truly  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  it,  if 
1  understand  them  correctly. 

'^  Against  the  first  expenditure  authorized,  namely,  the  recon- 
struction of  such  locks  on  the  Crooked  Lake  canal  as  the  Canal 
Commissioner  shall  judge  necessary  to  insure  the  safety  of  navi- 
gation on  that  canal,  I  make  no  objection;  on  the  contrary,  the 
information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  induces  the  belief  that  the 
expenditure  would  be  a  proper  one,  and  may  become  necessary 
to  the  navigation  of  the  canal. 

'^  Against  the  second  expenditure  authorized,  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  and  bringing  into  use  such  works  on  the  Erie  canal 
enlargement  as  the  Canal  Commissioners  shall  decide  shall  best 
promote  the  interests  of  the  State  and  the  facilities  of  naviga- 
tion, I  should  not  find  myself  compelled  to  interpose  objection. 
The  enactment,  it  is  true,  does  not  follow  the  guarded  precedent 
found  in  chapter  278  of  the  Laws  of  the  last  session,  where  the 
rule  of  expenditure  was  a  previous  determination  that  it  was 
better  economy  and  more  for  the  interest  of  the  State  to  complete 
and  bring  into  use  the  new  work,  than  to  repair  and  continue  in 
use  the  old.  Yet  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
from  official  and  authentic  sources  authorizes  the  belief  that  the 
sum  of  eighty-two  thousand  dollars,  proposed  to  be  apportioned 
to  this  object,  might  be  expended  upon  the  Erie  .canal  enlarge- 
ment, in  completing  and  bringing  into  use  new  locks  and  other 
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structures,  within  the  rule  laid  donrn  in  the  act  of  the  last  year; 
and  the  Legislature  cannot  entertain  a  stronger  confidence  than 
I  do  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Canal  GommissionerB  so  to 
direct  this  expenditure  as  to  bring  it  within  this  prudent  rule 
or  as  near  as  possible  to  it. 

"  While  the  magnitude  and  condition  of  the  public  debt,  and 
the  state  of  the  revenues  applicable  to  its  payment,  shall  be  such 
as  to  require  a  continuance  of  the  suspension  of  the  public  works, 
this  rule  appeal's  to  me  to  be  manifestly  the  safe  and  proper  one, 
as  to  the  unfinished  and  partly  completed  new  works;  and  if  the 
enactment  under  consideration  had  left  it  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Canal  Commissioners  to  complete  and  bring  into  use  such 
works  only,  on  the  Erie  canal  enlargement,  as  would  promote 
the  interests  of  the  State  and  facilities  of  navigation,  the  provi- 
sion would  have  been  less  objectionable.  It  is  not  so.  The 
mandate  upon  the  Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund  to  pay  the 
money  appropriated  is  imperative,  and,  of  course,  as  I  suppose, 
the  implied  obligation  upon  the  Canal  Commissioners  to  expend 
it  upon  the  objects  specified  is  equally  imperative.  If  they  can- 
not find  those  objects,  the  completion  and  bringing  into  use  of 
which  will  be  *  better  economy  and  more  the  interest  of  the 
State '  ^  than  it  is  to  repair  and  continue  in  use  the  old  works,^  in 
the  language  of  the  law  of  last  year,  they  must  select  such  as,  in 
their  judgment,  '  will  best  promote  the  interest  of  the  State  and 
the  facilities  of  navigation,'  in  the  language  of  this  bill.  That 
is,  if  they  cannot  find  those  works  which  can  be  completed  and 
brought  into  use  more  economically  and  better  for  the  interests 
of  the  State  than  to  repair  and  continue  in  use  the  old  works, 
they  must  select  those  which  they  shall  decide  will  come  nearest 
to  this  rule  of  expenditure.  This  is  my  understanding  of  the 
fair  construction  of  the  provision;  and  yet,  as  the  information  I 
have  received  satisfies  me  that  the  Canal  Commissioners  can  find 
unfinished  works  upon  the  Erie  canal  enlargement  upon  which 
the  amount  of  this  appropriation  may  be  expended,  without  a 
violation  of  this  safe  rule,  I  should  not  be  compelled  to  withhold 
my  assent  from  this  enactment  of  the  bill. 

"  I  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  in  relation  to  the  thi 
first  objects  of  expenditure  upon  the  Genesee  Valley  canal, 
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they  are  found  specified  in  the  bill  and  are  above  enamerated, 
viz.: 

"1.  To  preserve  the  work  which  has  been  finished  and  not 
brought  into  use. 

"  2.  To  preserve  the  work  which  has  not  been  finished. 

"  3.  To  preserve  the  materials  that  have  been  procured  and 
paid  for,  or  estimated  to  contractors  for  such  work. 

"  These  are  expenditures  to  preserve,  protect  and  save  work 
which  has  been  done  at  the  public  expense,  and  materials  which 
were  required  in  the  prosecution  of  that  work,  up  to  the  time  of 
its  suspension  for  want  of  the  necessary  means  to  prosecute  it  to 
completion,  and  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  expenditures 
dictated  by  economy  and  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  if  the 
works  themselves  and  the  materials  for  their  further  prosecution, 
at  a  future  day,  are  worth  preserving.  Should  this  point  be  con- 
sidered a  questionable  one,  it  is  not  a  question  for  me  to  decide. 
That  decision  must  be  left  to  that  Legislature  which,  having  the 
means  at  its  command,  shall  be  called  upon  to  authorize  the 
resumption  and  completion  of  those  works.  The  present  Legis- 
lature has,  by  the  passage  of  this  bill,  pronounced  its  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  present  preservation  of  the  works  and  materials, 
in  the  condition  which  the  suspension  has  left  them,  and  that 
judgment  I  am  not  disposed  to  resist.  These  provisions  of  the 
bill,  therefore,  if  unconnected  with  others  which  are  insuperably 
objectionable,  I  should  approve. 

'^  The  same  remarks  will  be  applicable  to  the  appropriation  for 
the  Black  River  canal,  so  far  as  the  expenditures  are  directed  to 
be  made  for  the  preservation  of  the  works  and  materials ;  and 
the  language  of  the  appropriation,  referring  to  that  for  the  Gene- 
see Valley  canal,  is  '  for  the  like  purposes,  and  to  be  expended 
in  the  like  manner.' 

"  This  brings  me  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  I  find 
myself  unable  to  approve.  That  relating  to  the  Genesee  Valley 
canal  is  enumerated  above,  under  the  fourth  head  of  expenditure 
upon  that  canal,  and  is,  by  the  force  of  the  language  last  quoted, 
in  effect,  repeated  in  reference  to  the  Black  River  canal.  The 
expenditures  upon  both  are  directed  to  be  *  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  construction  of  such  portions  of  the  unfinished  work 
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on  the  said  canal  as  the  Canal  Oommissioners  shall  be  of  opinion 
will  be  most  economical  for  the  interest  of  the  State.'  This 
enactment  I  am  compelled  to  consider  as  putting  an  end  to  the 
policy  of  a  suspension  of  the  public  works  until  the  debt  of  the 
State  shall  be  brought  within  the  safe  and  certain  power  and 
control  of  its  revenues,  without  taxation  upon  the  people ;  and 
is  a  distinct  resumption  of  those  works,  under  circumstances  quite 
as  objectionable,  in  reference  to  the  provisions  and  policy  of  the 
suspension  act  of  1842,  and  the  other  legislation,  previous  and 
subsequent,  upon  the  same  subject,  as  such  resumption  would  be, 
without  any  forms  of  limitation  upon  the  expenditure. 

^^  I  am  well  aware  that  this  bill  preserves  the  forms  of  limita- 
tion, and  that  its  friends  appear  to  have  convinced  themselves 
that  its  provisions  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  provisions 
and  policy  of  the  suspension  act,  and,  of  course,  I  presume,  with 
the  other  legislation  to  which  I  refer.  In  this  view  of  the  enact- 
ment in  the  bill,  now  under  immediate  consideration,  I  am  wholly 
unable,  after  the  most  careful  examination  and  mature  reflection, 
to  concur  with  those  who  hold  these  opinions,  and  hence  my 
inability  to  approve  and  sign  the  bill  itself,  while  this  provision 
constitutes  a  part  of  it.  I  will  proceed  to  state  the  grounds  of 
my  dissent,  and  my  objections  to  the  enactment,  as  concisely  aa 
shall  be  consistent  with  a  clear  and  full  understanding  of  them. 

^'The  assumption  upon  which  the  appropriation  in  the  first 
section  of  the  bill  rests  is,  that  thera  is  a  surplus  of  the  canal 
revenues,  equal  to  the  sum  thereby  appropriated,  over  and  above 
all  the  requirements  of  the  suspension  law  of  1842,  which  surplus 
is  open  to  the  free  disposition  of  the  Legislature,  without  any 
infringement  upon  existing  pledges  of  the  public  faith,  or  any 
violation  of  the  sound  policy  declared  and  established  by  the 
passage  of  the  suspension  act.  At  least  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  appropriation  rests  upon  the  assumption  of  these  premises, 
and  my  objections  grow  out  of  my  belief  that  these  premises  are 
entirely  erroneous. 

'^  In  the  first  place,  if  the  surplus  assumed  did  in  fact  exist  beyond 
the  express  requirements  of  the  act  of  1 842,  and  beyond  a  sound 
and  faithful  adherence  to  the  policy  of  that  act,  I  do  not  think 
the  Legislature  could  make  the  appropriation  of  it,  for  a  resnmp* 
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tion  of  the  work  on  the  unfinished  canals,  without  a  direct  infringe- 
ment upon  the  namerons  and  long  existing  pledges  of  the  public 
faith,  and  pledges,  too,  which  are  now  pressingly  calling  for  fulfill- 
ment and  redemption. 

"  The  first  of  these  pledges  to  which  I  propose  to  refer  is  that 
oontained  in  the  law  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  '  Cayuga 
&  Seneca  canal,'  which  was  passed  on  the  20th  day  of  April, 
1825.  That  law  declares  that  'the  moneys  appropriated  shall 
form  a  part  of  the  canal  debt,  and  be  repaid  out  of  the  Canal 
Fund.' 

*'0n  the  same  day,  the  20th  of  April,  1825,  a  law  was  passed 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  the  'Oswego  canal,'  which 
declares, '  and  the  funds  hereby  appropriated  shall  form  a  part  of 
the  canal  debt  and  be  repaid  by  the  Canal  Fund.^ 

''  At  the  time  when  these  laws  were  passed,  the  terms  '  Canal 
Fund '  had  a  definite  signification,  well  known  to  the  creditors  of 
the  State  and  to  those  who  proposed  to  become  such.  It  was 
that  sacred  fund,  set  apart  and  pledged  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  State,  for  the  security  of  those  who  should  make  loans  of 
money  to  it  for  the  prosecution  of  its  great  undertakings,  the 
completion  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals.  It  was  the  fund 
which  had  embodied  the  public  confidence,  not  merely  in  our 
own  country,  but  in  Europe  also,  and  had  raised  the  credit  of 
the  State  to  a  proud  elevation.  A  pledge  of  this  fund,  a  promise 
of  payment  out  of  it,  would  be  sure  to  command  loans  upon  favor- 
able terms,  and  without  embarrassment  or  delay.  It  would  do 
that,  almost  without  a  reflection  as  to  the  promise  of  productive- 
ness of  the  work  proposed  to  be  constructed  with  the  money 
advanced. 

"  Those  who  scanned  the  Constitution  closely,  or  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  discussions  which  attended  the  passage  of  these 
laws,  were  aware  that  the  pledge  of  the  Constitution  did  not 
reach  these  appropriations ;  but  they  saw  it  declared  that  the 
Legislature  possessed  the  power  to  pledge  the  fund,  subject  to  the 
pledge  which  the  Constitution  had  placed  upon  it,  and  that  these 
appropriations  would  be  the  first  liens  upon  that  rich  fund  when 
the  constitutional  pledge  should  be  redeemed.  These  declara- 
tions were  palpably  true;  and  that  they  secured  the  confidence 
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of  the  public  was  demonstratively  manifested  in  the  ayidity  with 
which  capitalists  sought  and  took  the  loans  for  the  construction 
of  these  canals. 

'*  The  law  for  the  construction  of  the  Chenango  canal,  passed 
on  the  2dd  day  of  February,  1888,  contains  the  next  pledge  upon 
this  fund  to  which  I  propose  to  refer.  It  authorizes  the  loaning 
of  $1,000,000;  declares  that  the  loans  made  under  it  shall  be 
paid  after  the  close  of  the  year  1845,  ^  or  sooner,  if  the  debt  now 
charged  on  the  canal  revenues  shall  have  been  paid ;'  and  after 
pledging  the  tolls  to  be  derived  from  the  canal,  when  made,  and 
all  gifts,  grants  and  donations  which  might  be  made  to  the  State 
on  account  of  the  canal,  as  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
and  principal  of  the  sums  borrowed  for  its  construction,  contains 
this  section: 

"  *  §  7.  If  the  funds  appropriated  in  the  preceding  sections  shall  not  prove 
sufficient  to  pay  the  costs  and  expenses  of  the  Chenango  canal,  then  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund  to  pay  the  same  out 
of  any  moneys  which  may  be  on  hand,  belonging  to  the  Canal  Fund,  which 
may  not  be  pledged  by  the  Constitution  of  this  State.* 

'^  The  last  of  the  stock  issued  for  the  construction  of  the  Erie 
and  Champlain  canals  was  made  redeemable  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1845  —  July  of  the  present  year.  Then  the  constitutional  pledge 
was  to  be  removed  from  the  Canal  Fund,  by  the  final  payment 
of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canal  debt. 

"  The  whole  of  the  stocks  for  the  construction  of  the  Oswego 
canal,  $421,304  in  amount,  and  $150,000  of  those  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Cayuga  &  Seneca  canal,  were  made  redeemable 
on  the  1st  July,  1846,  just  one  year  after  the  final  payment  of 
the  Erie  and  Champlain  canal  debt  and  the  redemption  of  the 
constitutional  pledge. 

"  The  law  above  referred  to,  for  the  construction  of  the  Che- 
nango canal,  required  the  $  1 ,000,000  of  stock,  to  be  issued  under 
it,  to  be  made  redeemable  ^  after  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-five,'  which  is  to  say,  on  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1846,  ox 
months  before  the  Oswego  and  Cayuga  &  Seneca  canal  stocks 
would  become  payable,  and  directed  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Canal  Fund  ^  to  pay  the  same  out  of  any  moneys  which  may  be 
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on  hand,  belonging  to  the  Canal  Fund,  which  may  not  be  pledged 
hj  the  Constitation  of  this  State. 

'^  Subsequent  legislation,  in  furtherance  of  the  construction  of 
this  canal,  increased  the  amount  of  the  Chenango  canal  stocks, 
redeemable  on  the  first  day  of  January  next,  from  $1,000,000, 
authorized  by  the  first  act  above  referred  to,  to  $2,362,535.66 ;  and 
that  amount  of  Chenango  canal  debt  is  now  payable  on  that  day. 

'^  Here  the  pledges,  made  in  the  laws  authorizing  the  loans  for 
the  Cayuga  &  Seneca  and  Oswego  canals,  were  completely  cir- 
cumvented, unless  the  Canal  Fund  should  have  the  ability  to 
redeem  all  three  pledges  on  the  days  named. 

^^The  Chenango  stock  was  made  first  redeemable,  and  the 
direction  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund  to  pay  it  out 
of  any  moneys  on  hand  '  which  may  not  be  pledged  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  State'  gave  to  thab  stock  positive  priority,  as 
the  pledge  in  favor  of  the  Cayuga  A  Seneca  and  Oswego  stocks 
was  not  a  constitutional  but  a  legislative  pledge. 

^^Is  the  Canal  Fund  to  possess  the  ability  to  pay  $2,362,535.66 
of  Chenango  canal  stock  on  the  fii*st  day  of  January  next,  and 
$571,304  of  Cayuga  &  Seneca  and  Oswego  canal  stocks  on  the 
first  of  July  next,  and  to  meet  the  appropriation  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  bill  ?  No  one  expects  ijb  or  pretends  that  it 
can  be  so.  It  is  not  to  be  able  to  meet  the  payments  of  the 
stocks  alone  in  any  way  bnt  by  new  loans,  which  are  not  yet 
authorized  by  any  law. 

^'  Still,  are  not  these  pledges  in  favor  of  the  holders  of  these 
stocks  binding  upon  the  faith  and  honor  of  the  State?  Are 
those  made  to  the  lendcra  of  the  money  with  which  the  Oswego 
and  Cayuga  &  Seneca  canals  were  constructed  less  solemn  and 
obligatory,  because  a  subsequent  Legislature  interposed  a  pledge 
in  favor  of  the  holders  of  a  much  larger  amount  of  the  Chenango 
stocks?  So  far  from  seeing  any  release  from  these  solemn 
pledges  of  the  public  faith  to  private  citizens  in  this  conflicting 
legislation,  I  am  able  to  see  only  increased  obligation,  and  espe- 
cially upon  this  Legislature,  the  last  which  meets  in  this  State 
before  the  day  of  payment  under  one  of  these  pledges  is  to 
arrive,  —  the  Legislature  which  must  provide  the  means  to 
redeem  these  pledges  or  they  must  be  forfeited. 
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"I  confess  my  iDability  to  find  anything  in  the  suspension  ao4 
of  1842,  or  in  any  other  law,  which  releases  ns  from  the  fall 
obligations  of  all  these  pledges  to  our  public  creditors;  and  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  oath  I  have  taken  will 
permit  me  to  consent  to  appropriations  of  the  moneys  of  the 
Canal  Fund  to  objects  not  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of 
the  property  of  that  fund  and  the  productiveness  of  its  revenues, 
in  open  disregard  and  willing  violation  of  the  faith  of  the  people 
of  the  State,  thus  trebly  pledged.  It  does  not  relieve  my  sense 
of  duty  that  the  debts  cannot  be  paid  at  the  day,  in  any  event, 
and  that  the  only  question  is,  whether  we  shall  pay  a  small  sum, 
more  or  less,  on  that  day,  as  in  either  case  our  faith  will  be 
equally  broken.  The  debtor  who  pays  all  it  is  in  his  power  to 
pay  may  claim  to  have  saved  his  principles  and  his  honor,  though 
his  faith  and  promise  be  broken;  but  he  who  does  less  than  this 
may  not  be  able  to  sustain  this  claim. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  these  certificates  of  stock  are  not  made 
payable  upon  any  day  certain, '  but  at  the  pleasure  of  the  State/ 
after  a  day  named  in  the  certificate;  and,  therefore,  that  the  faith 
of  the  State  is  not  pledged  to  pay  at  any  precise  period,  but  only 
when  it  pleases  to  pay  after  the  day  named.  To  my  understand- 
ing, the  faith  and ,  hoiior  and  pleasure  of  the  State,  used  in 
reference  to  obligations  of  this  description,  are,  practically  speak- 
ing, terms  of  like  meaning  and  import.  What  is  the  obligation 
of  the  bond  or  the  promise  of  a  sovereign  State  but  its  pleasure? 
What  is  its  faith  or  its  honor  but  its  pleasure  ?  It  pays  its  bond 
or  repudiates  it  at  its  sovereign  pleasure,  and  no  power  on  earth, 
unless  it  be  another  and  more  powerful  sovereign  State,  can  coerce 
it  or  enforce  the  bond.  It  fulfills  its  promise  or  breaks  it,  pre- 
cisely as  its  sovereign  pleasure  shall  dictate,  and  who  can  bring 
suit  or  levy  an  execution  ?  It  preserves  its  faith  and  maintains 
its  honor,  or  throws  both  to  the  winds  to  gratify  its  sovereign 
pleasure,  and  who  shall  set  bounds  to  the  indulgence  of  that 
'pleasure?'  Just  as  much,  then,  is  the  obligation  to  pay  at  all 
dependent  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  State  as  the  time  of  that  pay- 
ment, when  the  day  to  make  it  is  named  in  the  bond.  This 
language,  in  the  obligation  of  a  sovereign  State  to  a  citizen,  was 
probably  introduced  in  deference  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  august 
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contracting  party,  and  as  a  signification  that  it  coald  not  be 
coerced  and  that  its  pleasure  is  its  on]y  pledge  of  payment. 
The  phraseology  is  believed  to.  be  uniform  in  stocks  of  this 
description. 

'^  It  is  certainly  uniform  in  the  stocks  of  this  State,  and  was 
inserted  in  all  the  scrip  issued  under  the  constitutional  pledge 
which  was  made  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  £rie  and  Cham- 
plain  canal  stocks  as  fully  as  it  is  found  in  the  Chenango,  Cayuga 
A  Seneca  and  Oswego  stocks.  Indeed,  all  or  nearly  all  our 
laws,  authorizing  emissions  of  public  stocks,  refer  to  the  *  act  to 
improve  the  funds  and  provide  for  the  redemption  of  the  funded 
debt  of  this  State,'  and  declare  that  the  certificates  of  stocks 
ahall  be  issued  in  the  manner  directed  by  that  act,  and  it  pre- 
scribed the  form  of  the  certificate  and  inserted  the  phrase, '  pay- 
able at  the  pleasure  of  the  State '  after  a  day  named,  which  has 
universally,  hitherto,  been  held  by  the  whole  world,  and  admitted 
by  the  State  itself,  to  be  the  day  of  payment.  This  act  was 
passed  in  reference  to  the  war  debt,  and  long  before  any  canal 
stocks  were  issued. 

'^  The  same  phraseology  is  believed  to  be  universally  inserted 
in  all  the  public  stocks  issued  by  the  United  States,  and  if  the 
view  which  I  have  presented  of  the  obligations  of  a  sovereign 
State  can  properly  or  usefully  employ. 

'*  Entertaining  these  views,  I  am  constrained  to  consider  these 
pledges  as  resting  upon  the  moneys  of  the  Canal  Fund,  after  the 
constitutional  pledge  shall  have  been  finally  redeemed  on  the  first 
day  of  July  next;  and  that  this  Legislature  cannot,  without  a 
direct  infraction  of  them,  divert  these  moneys,  or  any  portion  of 
them,  to  new  objects  of  expenditure  not  connected  with  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  the  property  of  the  fund  and  its 
revenues,  and  leave  these  stocks  unpaid  at  the  times  for  their 
payment.  These  are  pledges,  as  it  appears  to  me,  above  and 
beyond  any  provisions  contained  in  the  suspension  law  of  1842, 
or  any  provisions  which  could  have  been  rightfully  or  properly 
enacted  in  that  law  or  any  other. 

''The  law  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  Black  River 
canal,  passed  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1836,  contains  a  pledge 
upon  this  Canal  Fund  in  the  precise  language  of  that  above  copied 
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from  the  Chenango  law,  with  the  addition  of  the  words,  '  or  not 
otherwise  appropriated,'  thus  obviating  the  conflict  with  prior 
pledges  of  a  like  character,  which  the  provisions  in  the  Chenango 
law  had  produced.  The  pledge  in  this  case  is,  that  the  stocks 
shall  be  redeemed  by  the  moneys  of  the  Canal  Fund  ^  which  may 
not  be  pledged  by  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  or  otherwise 
appropriated,'  and  stocks  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  $800,000 
upon  the  faith  of  this  pledge,  and  made  redeemable  on  the  1st 
day  of  January,  1861. 

"An  exactly  similar  pledge  to  that  recited  is  found  in  the  law 
authorizing  the  construction  of  the  Genesee  Valley  canal,  passed 
on  the  6th  day  of  May,  1886,  and  $2,000,000  in  amount  of  stocks, 
made  redeemable  on  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1861,  were  issued 
under  that  law. 

"  These  again  are  pledges  upon  the  Canal  Fund  and  its  reve- 
nues, older  than  the  suspension  act  of  1842,  and  cannot,  in  justice 
to  the  holders  of  these  stocks,  or  without  an  infraction  of  the 
public  faith,  be  considered  as  released  or  weakened  by  any  of  the 
provisions  of  that  law.  There  may  be  provisions  of  a  like  char- 
acter in  other  laws  authorizing  loans  for  the  various  canals,  as 
time  has  not  permitted  me  to  examine  all  that  legislation;  nor 
would  a  reference  to  other  like  pledges  strengthen  the  argument 
which  it  has  been  the  design  of  these  references  to  present. 

"It. is  not  contended  that  these  pledges,  resting  upon  the 
Canal  Fund,  interdict  the  Legislature  from  making  any  appro- 
priations from  the  canal  revenues  for  objects  of  new  expenditure 
until  all  these  debts  are  paid,  but  simply  that  the  Legislature 
cannot,  without  an  infraction  of  these  pledges,  equally  unjust  to 
the  public  creditors  and  tax-payers  of  the  State,  make  such  appro- 
priations of  the  means  necessary  to  meet  these  debts  aa  they  fall 
due,  and  at  times  and  in  a  manner  directly  calculated  either  to 
defeat  or  postpone  their  payment.  Hence  this  objection  to  this 
bill,  as  the  moneys  it  proposes  to  appropriate,  not  connected  with 
the  preservation  and  security  of  existing  works,  or  the  improve- 
ment of  existing  navigation,  but  to  progress  with  new  works  not 
expected  to  be  brought  into  use  by  the  expenditure  of  the  appro- 
priations, are  imperiously  required  to  meet  the  payment  of  the 
Chenango  stocks  falling  due  on  the  first  day  of  January  next, 
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snd  the  payment  of  which,  on  that  day,  in  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral obligation  of  payment  arising  oat  of  the  loan,  was  made  an 
express  pledge  npon  these  moneys  by  the  law  authorizing  the 
loan  to  be  made. 

*<  In  my  annual  message  to  the  Legislature  I  discuss  in  a  more 
general  manner,  and  derived  my  conclusion,  that  the  payment  of 
those  portions  of  the  canal  debt  falling  due  should  control  the 
resumption  of  the  works  upon  the  unfinished  canals,  from  the 
obligations,  independently  of  these  special  legislative  pledges 
upon  the  Canal  Fund  moneys;  and  I  still  think  that  conclusion 
sound  and  irresistible,  and  only  illustrated  and  enforced  by  these 
pledges,  held  out  at  the  time  of  contracting  the  debt,  to 
strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  public  creditors  upon  the  one 
side,  and  to  give  the  people  of  the  State  increased  assurance  of 
security  against  taxation  upon  the  other." 

He  examined,  at  great  length,  the  bill  with  reference 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1842,  which  required  the 
collection  of  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  property  in  the  State,  the  borrowing  certain 
sums  to  meet  existing  debt^  and  to  establish  a  sinking 
fund,  and  to  suspend  the  public  works  until  the  further 
order  of  the  Legislature,  excepting  certain  specified 
objects.  He  then  states  the  condition  of  the  finances, 
showing  what  had  been  expended  on  the  canals  and  for 
principal  and  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  what 
money  would  be  required  to  meet  the  engagements  of 
the  State  and  to  redeem  its  pledges,  and  that  there  could 
be  no  surplus  which  could  be  used  under  this  biU.  He 
then  continues : 

*^  These  are  my  objections  to  the  bill  under  consideration,  too 
hastily  to  be  briefly  stated,  or  stated  as  clearly  as  I  could  desire, 
though  I  hope  in  a  manner  to  be  understood  by  the  Legislature 
and  by  our  common  constituents. 
.    "  I  cannot  yield  my  approbation  to  the  bill,  — 

'^  Because,  in  my  judgment,  express  pledges  contained  in  the 
laws  authorizing  loans  for  public  works,  now  falling  due  and 
becoming  payable,  imperiously  require  that  the  moneys  it  appro- 
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priates  to  be  expended  od  new  works  shoold  be  applied  to  the 
extinguishment  of  the  debts  created  by  those  loans. 

"Because  I  think  the  policy  involved  in  the  passage  of  the 
bill  —  that  of  postponing  the  payment  of  the  existing  debt  as  it 
shall  fall  due,  that  we  may  use  the  funds  for  a  resumption  of  the 
public  works  —  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  spint  and  intention 
of  the  suspension  law  of  1842,  and  unwise  and  impolitic  in  refer- 
ence to  the  true  interests  of  the  people  of  the  whole  State. 

"  Because  the  facts  set  forth,  in  relation  to  the  present  condi- 
tion and  amount  of  the  canal  debt^  appear  to  me  to  show  that 
the  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  law  of  1842  upon  the  debt, 
influenced  as  it  has  been  by  subsequent  legislation,  has  not  been 
such  as  to  offer  any  promise  of  the  payment  of  the  debt  in  the 
period  of  twenty-two  years  and  a  half,*  in  case  the  public  works 
shall  be  now  resumed  and  portions  of  the  canal  revenues  diverted 
from  the  payment  of  the  debt  to  be  expended  in  their  prose- 
cution. 

"Because  the  provisions  of  the  bill  appear  to  me,  upon  a 
more  careful  examination,  directly  to  conflict  with  the  positive 
requirements  of  the  act  of  1842,  and  to  assume  as  a  surplus  those 
moneys  which  must  be  contributed  to  the  sinking  fund  directed 
to  be  established  by  that  act,  if  its  enactments  are  to  be  obeyed. 

"  And  because  the  provisions  and  pledges  of  the  act  (chapter 
814  of  1844)  are  expressly  violated  and  disregarded  by  the 
appropriation  contained  in  the  first  section  of  the  bill.f 

"  Independently  of  the  great  objections  of  principle  which  have 
been  urged  against  the  passage  of  this  bill,  I  am  forced  to  con- 
sider the  present  a  most  unfoj^tunate  time  to  introduce  the  change 
of  policy  it  proposes.    The  embarrassments  upon  individuals  and 

*The  time  assumed  on  the  passage  of  that  act  that  would,  under  it,  be 
required  to  discharge  the  whole  canal  debt,  which  was  about  120,000,000, 
and  now,  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  it  is  only  about  one-half  paid. 

f  This  bill,  by  disregarding  the  pledges  upon  the  strengUi  of  which 
moneys  were  borrowed,  if  it  had  become  a  law,  would  have  been  InvaHd; 
because  in  conflict  with  that  provision  in  the  federal  Ck>n8titutlon  which 
forbids  any  State  to  pass  a  *'law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,'* 
these  pledges  forming  a  portion  of  the  contract  as  much  as  if  inserted  in  the 
bond. 
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flections  of  the  State,  and  the  direct  losses  to  the  public,  con- 
sequent  upon  a  sudden  suspension  of  the  public  works,  have  not 
yet  been  fully  ascertained  and  measured  in  relation  to  the  sus- 
pension of  1842.  Much  of  the  time  of  each  Legislature,  subse- 
quent to  that  of  1842,  has  been  consumed  in  the  consideration  of 
grievances  and  claims  growing  out  of  that  suspension  ;  and  bills 
ai-e,  and  have  been,  before  this  Legislature,  containing  provisions 
in  favor  of  such  claims  which  would  more  than  exhaust  any  canal 
surplus  assumed  to  exist  by  the  bill  under  consideration.  Under 
such  circumstances,  to  resume  these  works  upon  such  slender 
means  as  those  proposed  to  be  applied  to  resumption,  must  be  to 
invite,  almost  immediately,  a  second  suspension,  with  all  its  com- 
parative disappointments  and  embarrassments  to  individuals  and 
interested  sections  of  the  State,  and  all  its  losses  to  the  public; 
or  it  must  be  to  lay  the  foundation  for  an  open  abandonment  of 
the  sound  debt-paying  policy  of  1842  for  that  of  a  general  recom- 
mencement of  works  of  internal  improvement,  relying  upon  the 
unaided  and  already  heavily-tasked  credit  of  the  State  for  means. 
K  any  one  hopes  to  pursue  a  middle  line  between  these  two 
courses,  he  hopes  against  experience  and  the  natural  operations 
of  cause  and  effect.  Payment  of  the  debt  at  the  day,  and  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  pledges  of  the  public  faith,  must  guide  and 
control  our  legislation,  or  open  expenditure,  irrespective  of  the 
redemption  of  the  debt,  will  control  it.  He  who  supposes  the  pub- 
lic works  can  be  resumed,  and  their  prosecution  confined  to  the 
expenditure  of  such  annual  surpluses  as  this  bill  assumes  and 
appropriates,  has  turned  his  attention  much  too  superficially  to  the 
history  of  our  own  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  public  expendi- 
tures of  this  character,  and  has  looked  at  the  present  condition 
of  the  other  heavily  indebted  States  of  the  Union,  and  the  causes 
which  have  conspired  to  bring  them  to  that  condition,  without 
the  instruction  which  those  lessons  should  impart.  That  middle 
line  cannot  be  preserved.  If  payment  of  the  debt  is  to  govern 
our  policy,  a  substantial  and  faithful  adherence  to  that  policy,  a 
preservation  of  the  public  faith  and  redemption  of  the  public 
obligations,  will  alone  inspire  public  confidence.  If  a  resumption 
of  the  public  works  is  to  be  the  policy,  a  healthful  and  vigorous 
prosecution  of  those  works  alone  will,  as  it  should,  content  our 
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constituents ;  and  any  attempt  to  preserve  a  feeble  and  sickly  and 
inefficient  adherence  to  both  these  courses  at  the  same  time  will 
prove  an  entire  failure. 

"  Another  reason  why  I  considered  the  present  an  unfortunate 
time  to  make  this  change  of  policy,  is  the  evidence  before  us  <^ 
a  determinate  disposition  in  the  public  mind  to  remodel  our  con- 
stitutional system,  in  reference  to  expenditures  of  this  description. 
Ever  since  the  prostration  of  the  credit  of  the  State  in  1841,  and 
the  consequent  suspension  of  the  public  works  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  financial  system  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  1842, 
the  attention  of  our  people  has  been  drawn  to  the  necessity  of 
some  further  constitutional  protection  against  the  dangers  of 
enduring  debt  and  perpetual  taxation.  Extended  discussion  for 
two  years,  resulted  in  action  by  the  last  Legislature — originating 
and  submitting  to  the  people,  previous  to  the  last  election,  spe- 
cific amendments  to  the  Constitution  —  taking  two  most  important 
positions  in  reference  to  the  further  increase  of  our  public  debt 
for  these  objects,  namely : 

"  1.  That  no  debt  should  hereafter  be  contracted  for  expendi- 
tures like  these,  until  the  law  authorizing  the  loan  should  have 
been  submitted  to  the  people  and  expressly  approved  by  them, 
by  their  direct  vote  at  the  polls ;  and 

^^  2.  That  no  law  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  approbation 
should  contain  authority  to  make  loans  for  but  a  single  work  or 
object  of  expenditure,  and  should  contain  irrepealable  provisions 
for  a  sinking  fund  to  meet  the  interest  and  pay  off  the  principal 
of  the  debt  within  a  specified  period. 

''  This  Legislature,  elected  with  reference  to  these  provisions 
as  amendments  proposed  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  has 
expressed  its  sense  —  the  one  House  by  the  constitutional  vote  of 
two-thirds,  and  the  other  by  a  majority — in  their  favor;  thus 
reflecting  most  truly,  as  I  verily  believe,  the  deliberate  sense  and 
wish  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

"  The  propositions,  however,  having  failed  to  receive  the  con- 
stitutional vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Assembly,  cannot  be  submit* 
ted  to  the  people,  according  to  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
Constitution  for  its  amendment,  and  have  therefore  failed.  This 
failure,  together  with  that  of  other  amendments  similarly  pro- 
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posed  and  similarly  failing,  has  secured  the  passage  of  a  law  for 
the  call  of  a  convention  of  the  people  of  the  State  to  amend  the 
Constitution.  That  convention,  if  the  call  shall  be  affirmed  by 
the  people,  as  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  that  it  will  be,  is  to  be 
assembled  in  little  more  than  one  year  from  this  day.  Then  we 
have  every  right  to  expect  and  believe  that  a  reorganization,  in  a 
constitutional  form,  of  our  financial  system,  and  of  our  powers 
over  the  use  of  the  public  credit,  especially  as  touching  the  sub- 
ject of  internal  improvements,  will  take  place.  Now  our  condi- 
tion is  peculiarly  favorable  for  such  reorganization,  be  it  what  it 
may,  as  no  work  is  in  progress  to  be  injuriously  affected  or  materi- 
ally interfered  with  by  any  change  which  the  convention  may 
think  wise  and  safe.  Under  these  circumstances,  to  resume  the 
public  works,  make  new  contracts,  and  a  reorganization  for  their 
prosecution  under  the  old  financial  system  which  was  suspended 
in  1842,  it  appears  to  me  would  only  be  to  embarrass  the  conven- 
tion or  disappoint  the  contractors,  and  subject  the  State  to  new 
losses  without  any  promise,  with  the  means  possessed,  or  pro- 
posed to  be  used  by  this  bill,  of  making  very  material  or  useful 
advancement  with  the  works.  I  must,  therefore,  for  this  reason, 
consider  the  resumption  of  these  works,  at  this  time,  inopportune 
and  unwise. 

''Great  as  I  consider  the  weight  due  to  these  objections,  of 
economy,  time  and  expediency,  but  for  the  more  grave  objec- 
tions of  principle,  which  I  have  stated  in  the  former  part  of  this 
communication,  I  should  not  be  constrained  to  interpose  my 
individual  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  a  majonty  of  the 
Legislature.  The  regret  that  I  feel  at  being  compelled  to  do  it, 
under  any  circumstances,  I  have  not  the  power  to  express;  and 
still  my  most  solemn  convictions  assure  me  that  I  but  discharge 
an  imperious  constitutional  duty,  unmixed  with,  and  uninfluenced 
by,  a  single  personal  feeling  or  interest  of  which  I  am  conscious. 
That  the  consequence  of  my  action  is  but  a  call  upon  the  Legis- 
lature to  reconsider  its  own,  and  not  a  necessary  rejection  of  the 
bill,  is  a  gratifying  reflection;  and  I  am  not  without  hope  that 
the  considerations  I  have  presented,  imperfect  and  tedious  as 
that  presentation  is,  may  induce  the  two  Houses  to  come  to  my 
conclusion, — that  the  bill,  in  its  present  shape  and  with  its  pres- 
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ent  provisions,  ought  not  to  pass.  If,  on  the  contrary,  these  con- 
siderations shall  seem  to  deserve  no  weight,  and  the  bill  shall 
pass  notwithstanding  the  objections,  the  harm,  if  any,  of  this 
commnnication  must  fall  upon  myself,  where  it  should  rest  if  the 
objections  are  not  well  founded.  Should  neither  of  these  results 
follow,  and  the  bill  fail  for  a  want  of  the  constitutional  vote,  a 
majority  of  both  Houses  continuing  to  be  in  its  favor,  in  that 
case  I  shall  cheerfully  submit  to  the  people  of  the  State  the  deci- 
sion of  the  issue  which  will  be  formed  between  myself  and  a 
majority  of  the  Legislature,  rejoicing  in  the  conviction  that  the 
difference  of  opinion  on  my  part  is  unaccompanied  by  one  per- 
sonal feeling  unfriendly  to  a  single  individual  of  that  majority, 
and  determined  that  the  decision  of  our  common  constituents 
shall  be  submitted  to  by  me  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  I  have 

joined  the  issue. 

"SILAS  WRIGHT." 

On  the  reJEiding  the  message,  after  debate  thereon,  the 
House  proceeded  to  vote  on  the  question  whether  the  bill 
should  become  a  law  notwithstanding  the  Governor's 
objections. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were : 

"Messrs.  Barber,  Betts,  Bevens,  Blake,  Bloss,  Bo  wen,  M. 
Brooks,  L.  H.  Brown,  S.  A.  Brown,  Bush,  Cameron,  Casner,  Ooe, 
Collins,  Comstock,  C.  P.  Crosby,  Culver,  Edwards,  Fenn,  Field, 
Fonda,  Frisbee,  Garretson,  Giffbrd,  G.  Goold,  Hannum,  Harris, 
Heermans,  Howard,  Hunt,  Huntington,  Jarvis,  Johnson,  D.  Lee, 
Litchfield,  Long,  McVean,  Mann,  Morrison,  Niven,  Oakley,  Ray- 
mond, Rice,  Ross,  A.  C.  Smith,  Speaker,  Spring,  J.  Stevenson, 
Sweeney,  Thayer,  Van  Valkenburgh,  Walrath,  White,  Wyckoff, 
Wynant,  J.  Young  —  66." 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were : 

*'  Messrs.  Bachman,  Bagg,  Bailey,  J.  Brooks,  Brower,  A.  H. 
Buell,  Bunker,  Burdick,  Carpenter,  Chase,  Constant,  Crain,  Dan- 
forth,  Dickson,  Gregory,  Harden,  Hazelton,  Hemey,  Horton, 
Jones,  Kinne,  Knapp,  T.  R.  Lee,  McCarthy,  KcKey,  Mather, 
Mersereau,  C.  B.  Miller,  S.  Miller,  Morris,  Moulton,  Newkirk, 
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Pierce,  Porter,  Preston,  Rogers,  Russell,  Sager,  Searing,  Sears, 
Shaman,  Skelton,  W.  Smith,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Strobridge,  Tefft, 
Thompson,  Titus,  Tuthill,  Wheeler,  Whitney  — 51." 

Those  who  were  absent  were : 

"  Messrs.  Billings,  Boughton,  Burt,  E.  Crosby,  Dayton,  De  Puy, 
Dewy,  Fellows,  D.  Gould,  Hall,  Hammond,  Hein,  McDonald, 
Pardee,  Salisbury,  Tibbits,  Van  Schoonhoven,  Wells,  Wilcox, 
Worden,  A.  W.  Young— 21." 

The  affirmative  vote  being  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present,  the  bill  failed  to  pass.  Prom  the  votes 
given  against  it  in  the  Senate,  when  before  that  body,  it 
would  have  failed  in  that  House  if  it  had  now  passed  the 
Assembly. 

This  bill  and  the  proceedings  upon  it  were,  at  the  time, 
the  subjects  of  much  discussion  throughout  the  State, 
and  are  now  often  referred  to,  by  Gov.  Wright's  friends, 
as  deeply  affecting,  if  not  controlling,  the  question  of 
Ms  re-election.  Prom  1827,  when,  in  the  State  Senate,  he 
made  his  report  upon  canals,  debt  and  taxation,  his 
opinions  upon  the  finances  of  the  State  were  known  to  all 
who  felt  an  interest  in  such  subjects.  During  the  canvass, 
the  previous  year,  his  views  on  them  had  been  called  out 
and  published.  His  annual  message,  delivered  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  elaborately  discussed  them  with 
candor,  frankness  and  cogency,  leaving  nothing  in  doubt. 
His  opinions  were  known  to  harmonize  with  the  cele- 
brated act  of  1842,  often  called  "  Michael  Hoffman's  act," 
from  his  agency  in  securing  its  passage.  The  democratic 
party  came  into  power  upon  its  principles,  and  avowed 
and  stood  upon  them  when  the  Governor  and  the  Legis- 
lature were  elected.  A  majority  of  both  Houses  were 
understood  to  be  democrats,  and  the  Assembly  had 
elected  one  for  their  Speaker.  In  this  state  of  things  a 
Canal  Committee,  a  majority  of  whom  were  adverse  to  the 
Govemor^s  known  policy,  was  appointed  by  him,  who 
made  an  elaborate  report  calculated  to  overcome  it,  and 
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rei>orted  the  bill  in  qnestion.  Near  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion the  bill  was  reported  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
business  calendar,  and  harried  through  with  little  or  no 
discussion ;  and  its  scope  and  effect  were  not  understood 
by  those  not  familiar  with  our  canal  interests,  our  debts 
and  real  financial  obligations  and  condition.  The  leading 
advocates  of  the  measure,  and  especially  the  Speaker, 
could  not  claim  to  be  ignorant  of  these  matters,  or  to 
have  been  misled  in  relation  to  the  Governor's  settled 
opinions  from  want  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  It  was 
natural  to  expect  the  whig  party,  whose  policy  had  been 
overthrown  by  the  act  of  1842,  and  had  been  fully  con- 
demned by  the  Governor  in  his  message,  would  vote  to 
revive  their  own  fallen  policy  and  to  thwart  that  sustained 
by  the  Governor,  But  that  a  democrat  should  engage  in 
so  arranging  and  combining  as  to  act  in  harmony  with 
them,  and  should  adhere  to  that  position  on  the  final 
vote,  to  overcome  the  Governor's  veto,  struck  the  democ- 
racy with  wonder.  The  Speaker,  to  the  last,  adhered  to 
an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  Governor' s  known  policy, 
demonstrated  by  his  veto  as  necessary  to  preserve  the 
honor  and  good  faith  of  the  State,  after  the  delivery  of 
his  message.  It  was  then  asserted  and  widely  believed 
that  the  object  in  view,  with  him  and  his  particular 
friends,  was  to  combine  those  in  favor  of  the  more 
*' speedy"  canal  policy  and  the  whigs  against  the  Gov- 
ernor, and,  to  preserve  his  consistency  and  devotion  to 
principle,  compel  him  to  veto  the  bill.  Having  once  acted 
together  to  defeat  his  policy,  they  would  naturally  with- 
hold their  votes  from  him  if  presented  for  re-election, 
and  thus  promote  his  overthrow.  Although  not  conceded 
by  them  to  be  true,  the  circumstances  were  calculated  to 
create  that  impression,  which  still  extensively  lingers  in 
the  public  mind,  and  the  more  firmly,  because  the  next 
year,  when  nominated  for  re-election,  it  essentially  con- 
tributed to  accomplish  that  result,  as  the  votes  in  differ- 
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ent  localities  demonstrate.  If  the  real  object  was  to 
resume  the  public  works  and  bring  them  into  more  exten- 
sive use,  the  sums  appropriated  were  too  trifling  to 
accomplish  anything  worthy  of  consideration.  If  it  was 
to  contribute  to  the  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  the 
act  of  1842,  then  it  was  a  repudiation  of  the  policy  estab- 
lished and  sustained  by  the  democracy,  as  a  party,  and 
was  coalescing  with  their  open  enemies.  As  those  who 
acted  together  on  this  subject  failed  to  do  so  after  the 
defeat  of  Gov.  Wright,  it  is  difficult  not  to  infer  that 
his  overthrow  was  the  real  object  impelling  the  actions 
we  have  detailed.  The  reader,  with  all  the  facts  before 
him,  will,  of  course,  draw  his  own  inferences,  which  may 
be  widely  different  from  those  which  have  forced  them- 
selves upon  the  Author,  and  which  he  most  unwillingly 
adopted. 
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Chapter  CXXXI. 

CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  CAVE  JOHNSON  AND  GEN.  DIX. 

Cave  Johnson  was  long  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Tennessee,  and  Postmaster-General  during  Mr.  Polk's 
administration.  He  had  l^een  a  faithful  supporter  of 
Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  and  enjoyed  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  Gov.  Wright,  whom  he  greatly  admired. 
Their  correspondence  was  frank  and  unreserved  upon  all, 
and  especially  political,  subjects.  It  is  regretted  that  Mr. 
Johnson's  letters  have  not  survived.  Those  of  the  Gov- 
ernor found  a  safe  resting  place  among  Mr.  Johnson's 
papers,  now  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  Polk  G.  Johnson. 
The  Governor  became  satisfied  that  a  class  of  democrats 
in  New  York,  distinguished  as  conservatives,  were  acting 
in  a  manner  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  the  democracy 
of  the  State,  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Mr.  Polk's 
administration,  and  he  therefore  wrote  to  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Johnson,  fully  and  frankly  pointlDg  out 
what  he  considered  improper  and  wrong.  We  include, 
among  these  letters,  two  addressed  to  Gen.  Dix,  relat- 
ing to  the  same  subject.  The  names  used  by  him  are 
those  of  persons  long  since  deceased,  and  their  acts 
referred  to  were  whoUy  of  a  political  character,  and 
in  no  sense  affecting  their  personal  standing  as  members 
of  society. 

The  letters  are  replete  with  wise  suggestions  in  relation 
to  public  affairs,  such  as  are  seldom  found  in  private 
correspondence.  Gov.  Wright's  thoughts  and  wishes 
were  free  from  all  bitterness  or  personal  unkind ness  or 
hostility.  In  matters  of  principle  and  sound  policy  his 
views  are  straight,  and  without  a  shadow  of  turning,  and 
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unif onnly  adhered  to  with  reference  to  himself  as  well  as 
others.  The  following  letters  contain  the  most  clear  and 
graphic  view  of  the  political  matters  to  which  they  relate 
anywhere  to  be  found,  and  are  so  reliable  and  just  in  all 
respects  that  no  one  will  question  them  or  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  presenting  them  to  the  public  as  a  portion  of 
the  history  of  the  times : 

Gov.  Wright  to  Cavb  Johi^son. 

"Albany,  12«A  October^  1846. 

"My  Dear  Sib. — I  was  absent  when  your  letter  of  August 
came  here,  and  I  did  not  see  it  until  you  had  been  for  some  two 
weeks  from  Washington.  I  could  not  think  of  troubling  you 
with  an  answer  while  visiting  your  friends  in  Tennessee,  and 
therefore  concluded  not  to  reply  to  it  till  your  return.  Before 
that  came  about,  I  took  another  short  journey,  during  which  time 
you  did  return ;  but  the  accumulation  of  business  in  my  absence, 
and  the  pressure  of  our  Court  of  Errors  and  State  convention 
hei*e,  left  me  no  time  to  write  to  you  until  to-day. 

"  That,  perhaps,  all  things  considered,  has  been  fortunate, 
as  time  and  events  have  made  it  easier  to  give  you  an  answer 
than  it  would  have  been  in  August. 

"  Of  the  matter  of  which  you  particularly  wrote,  *  it  is  now 
necessary  to  say  nothing,  except  that  so  unimportant  a  matter 
could  not  have  been  more  unfortunate  in  all  its  stages,  and  more 
unfortunately  disposed  of  for  the  President  and  his  administra- 
tion, so  far  as  the  feeling  of  the  democracy  of  this  State  is  con- 
cerned; and  the  members  of  our  delegation  to  whom  you 
referred  may  have  mistakenly  permitted  themselves  to  indulge 
passion  in  expressing  themselves  about  it,  but  they  could  not 
have  represented  to  you  stronger  than  the  truth  the  disappointed 
feeling — to  use  no  stronger  term  —  growing  out  of  that  decision. 
The  intrinsic  importance  of  the  thing  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question.  It  was  the  disposition  and  inclination  manifested  by 
the  acts.  I  say  acts,  because,  when  every  obligation  the  Presi- 
dent could  have  rested  under  to  one  Smith  was  discharged,  the 

*  Buffalo  Postmaster. 
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office  was  not  permitted  to  remain  in  the  hands  in  which  he  had 
himself  placed  it,  but  another  Smith  equally  objectionable  was 
placed  in  it,  under  circumstances  at  least  so  questionable  as  to 
make  a  vacancy  and  to  fill  it.  Looked  upon  without  explana- 
tion, these  acts  seemed  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  President  toward  those  who  sustained  the 
administration  of  the  State.  This  conclusion,  too,  was  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  this  was  a  second  issue  which  had  been 
made  before  the  President,  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  mani- 
fest his  inclinations,  after  the  formation  of  his  cabinet,  and  the 
first  met  the  same  decision  as  this.  I  refer  to  the  collector  of 
New  York.  In  that  case,  the  man  selected  was,  personally, 
wholly  unobjectionable.  He  is  a  worthy  man,  but  his  political 
associations  and  inclinations  were  with  the  consei-vative  faction 
in  this  State;  and  he  was  selected  without  recommendations, 
within  our  knowledge,  in  preference  to  a  man  selected  by  the 
body  of  the  democracy  of  the  city  and  recommended  by  the 
strength  of  the  democracy  of  the  State.  As  it  was  denied  that 
this  selection  was  intended  to  indicate  the  inclinations  it  seemed 
to  manifest,  the  other  issue  was  made  to  test  the  point.  That 
was  the  feeling  which  surrounded  the  question  on  all  sides,  and 
not  any  importance  in  the  office  itself.  That  was  the  feeling 
which  urged  the  President  to  appoint  Smith,  upon  the  one  side, 
and  the  feeling  which  resisted  that  appointment,  on  the  other. 
It  should  not  have  surprised  you  or  the  President,  therefore, 
when  his  double  action  met  the  construction  it  did;  and,  bearing 
that  construction,  that  it  excited  the  feeling  it  did. 

'^To  add  to  the  strength  of  that  feeling  was  the  fact  that 
almost  all  the  appointees  of  the  administration,  from  its  com- 
mencement, had  been  persons  pursuing  the  same  political  course 
as  the  Smiths  at  Buffalo.  I  do  not  now  recollect  a  single  promi- 
nent exception,  other  than  that  of  Mr.  Hoffman;  and  he  will  tell 
you,  had  he  not  resisted  the  head  of  the  Treasury  departm^it 
immovably,  the  influences  of  his  office  would  now  have  been 
what  those  of  the  collector's  office  to  a  great  extent  are.  Against 
Mr.  Lawrence,  or  the  surveyor,  Mr.  Purdy,  we  have  no  complaints 
to  make.  They  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  good  officers,  and  their 
political  action  is  as  it  should  be;  but  a  large  number  of  the  fae- 
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tions  spirits  placed  in  the  service  of  the  government  by  the  pre- 
decessors of  Mr.  Lawrence  are  retained  there,  and  constitute  the 
nucleus  of  the  principal  portion  of  the  political  disturbances  in 
the  city. 

"  We  do  not  desire  or  wish  that  these  offices  should  be  made 
centers  of  political  influence;  and  ever  since  the  time  of  Swart- 
out,  when  this  system  was  introduced  and  when  it  was  flrst 
attempted  to  control  the  politics  of  the  city  through  the  strength 
of  the  custom-house,  we  have  endeavored  to  break  up  that  thral- 
dom of  the  city  democracy,  so  that  the  people  of  the  city  may  be 
left  to  the  management  of  their  own  local  politics,  and  to  the 
formation  of  their  own  local  tickets,  without  the  disturbing  influ- 
ence of  the  paid  agents  of  the  federal  government.  That  system 
has  been  continued  ever  since  Swartout's  time,  and  constantly 
increasing  in  extent,  until  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Lawrence. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  better,  but  yet  the  evil  exists  to  a 
considerable  extent;  not,  as  we  verily  believe,  through  the  desire, 
but  against  the  wish,  of  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Purdy,  and  through 
an  influence  superior  to  them,  and  which  they  dare  not  resist,  as 
Mr.  Hoffman  dare  do  in  the  Naval  office.  All  the  democracy  of 
the  city  or  the  State  wish  is  that  these  offices  may  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  honest  and  faithful  democrats,  who  will  support  the 
democratic  tickets  when  they  arc  formed,  but  who  will  leave  to  the 
unpaid  democracy  the  undisturbed  privilege  of  making  their  own 
tickets.  We  recommended  Mr.  Coddington  for  the  office,  because 
we  knew  he  had  the  firmness  to  enforce  this  regimen  upon  the 
employes  of  the  custom-house,  and  to  resist  any  influence,  come 
from  where  it  might,  which  should  interfere  with  the  discharge 
of  this  part  of  his  duty. 

"  The  post-office  of  the  city,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Morris,  is  con- 
verted to  the  same  mischievous  uses,  and  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  sending  him  to  the  State  convention,  where  he  has  constantly 
manifested  a  more  active  and  open  hostility  to  the  administration 
of  the  State  goveiiiment  than  any  other  member  of  that  body. 
After  the  appointment  of  the  delegates  to  our  late  Syracuse  con- 
yentiOD,  all  the  papers  of  the  city  announced  that  every  delegate 
was  in  favor  of  the  renomination  of  the  present  Governor  and 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  the  whole  democracy  of  the  city  sup- 
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posed  the  fact  to  be  so;  and  yet  two  of  the  sixteen  were  found 
to  be  violently  opposed  to  me,  and  one  of  them  is  a  principal 
clerk  in  the  city  post-office.  This  case  of  Morris  has  gone  very 
far  to  confirm  the  impression  among  our  democracy  that  an  influ- 
ence at  Washington  governed  the  action  of  the  favorite  appointee 
in  this  State,  because,  up  to  the  time  of  his  appointment,  Morris 
had  ever  professed  to  be  an  extreme  radical  in  politics,  and  to  be 
much  more  opposed  to  our  conservatives  than  even  I  was,  and 
yet,  instantly  upon  being  invested  with  that  office,  he  became  one 
of  their  leading  champions. 

^*  The  postmaster  here  and  at  Utica  are  among  the  most  active 
and  bitter  opponents  of  the  State  administration,  and  have  been 
so  from  its  commencement;  and  the  latter  has,  during  the  past 
summer,  made  the  tour  of  the  western  counties  to  try  to  defeat 
my  nomination.  They  are  both  Tyler  appointees,  whom  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  administration,  as  we  are  assured,  to  retain  in  office. 

"  Something  of  a  contest  was  had  in  relation  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  district  attorney  of  the  northern  district  of  this  State, 
and  the  prominent  and  notorious  conservative  was  preferred ;  and 
he  has  been  the  leading  man  in  opposition  to  the  State  adminis- 
tration in  his  county.* 

''The  collector  at  Rochester  was  ever  a  true  democrat  up  lo 
the  time  of  his  appointment,  and  this  year  he  has  taken  the  stump 
against  the  nomination  of  Lieut.-Gov.  Gardiner  and  myself.  The 
postmaster  at  that  place  takes  the  same  political  course,  but  I 
think  has  made  no  change  to  bring  himself  to  it. 

"The  collector  of  Buffalo,  when  on  his  way  to  Washington  in 
the  winter  of  1845,  held  repeated  con veroations  with  me,  and  was, 
as  he  professed  to  be,  firmly  radical  and  actively  opposed  to  our 
conservative  faction.  He  urged  me  very  strenuously  to  give  him 
letters,  but  I  declined,  as  I  did  in  all  cases.  I  had  given  him  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  the  President,  declaring  that  it  was  not 
to  be  considered  as  a  recommendation  for  office,  though  I  have 
no  recollection  of  having  done  even  that.  He  had  scarcely  more 
than  sworn  into  office  when  he  became  a  very  active  disorganiaer. 
Of  the  post-office  at  that  place  I  need  say  no  more. 

♦George  W.  Clinton  was  appointed  in  preference  to  Charles  G.  Myers,  of 
St.  Lawrence,  strongly  recommended'  by  Gov,  Wright  and  the  Author. 
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'^All  these  facts  have  been  before  oar  democracy,  and  had 
been  for  a  full  year  and  more,  when  the  Buffalo  post-office  case 
was  finally  disposed  of.  They  had  produced  the  strong  impres- 
sion that  these  men  must  act  from  a  knowledge  that  their  course 
was  desired  and  approved  by  those  at  whose  pleasure  they  held 
their  offices,  and  the  disposition  of  that  case  confirmed  that 
impression.  Hence  the  feeling  manifested  by  the  members  of 
our  delegation  in  Congress  and  throughout  the  State;  and  had* 
not  Gen.  Dix,  in  the  Senate,  taken  the  course  he  did,  he  would 
have  drawn  upon  himself  the  censure  of  his  whole  party. 

"  I  had  never  attempted  to  decide  for  myself  how  far  the  Pre- 
sident's personal  feelings  had  taken  this  direction,  though  it  was 
painful  to  me  to  be  compelled  to  see  that,  whatever  his  personal 
feelings  might  be,  he  was  induced  to  3neld  his  official  action  to 
influences  of  this  character  and  taking  this  direction,  which  gave 
us  all  the  injury  of  an  intention  on  his  part  to  produce  the  result. 

"  Your  letter  was  very  grateful  to  me,  because  it  assured  me 
that  this  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  President,  did  not  exist. 
Very  soon  after  it  reached  my  hands  I  saw  Mr.  Gillet,  with 
whom  I  had  a  full  and  frank  interview,  and  who  expressed,  with 
equal  confidence,  the  same  assurances.  In  a  few  days  Mr. 
Buchanan  made  us  a  flying  visit,  and  he  confirmed  what  you  and 
Mr.  Gillet  had  stated  in  relation  to  the  personal  feelings  of  the 
President,  and  quite  lately  I  had  a^more  full  and  frank  interview 
with  Mr.  Bancroft. 

''I  have  told  all  these  gentlemen  what  was  the  impression 
among  the  democracy,  and  how  it  was  derived,  as  I  have  now 
told  you;  and  I  added  to  them  that,  in  addition  to  the  character 
of  the  selections  for  office  and  the  course  of  the  appointees 
named,  and  many  others,  it  had  been  a  systematic  effort  of  our 
conservatives  to  cause  it  to  be  believed  that  they  had  the  whole 
influence  at  Washington,  and  that  to  reach  the  patronage  of  the 
administration  in  any  direction,  as  to  retain  its  confidence  in  any 
place,  it  must  be  approached  through  them,  and  that  their  views 
and  wishes  as  to  the  affaira  of  the  State  must  be  served.  It  has 
been  their  custom  to  represent  our  democracy  as  opposed  to  the 
national  administration,  and  themselves  the  exclusive  friends  of 
it ;  and  this  idea,  I  doubt  not,  has  been  more  industriously  dis- 
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seminated  at  Washington  than  here.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  the  office-holders  of  the  federal  goyemment  should  think, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  many  of  them  do  really  belieye,  that  in 
the  course  they  take  they  are  strengthening  themselves  at  Wash- 
ington and  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  those  to  whom  they  feel 
indebted  for  their  places. 

"  Since  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  and  my  conversations  with 
the  gentlemen  named,  I  have,  as  extensively  as  I  have  had  the 
opportunity,  corrected  the  impressions  of  our  prominent  men  in 
relation  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  President,  and  at  least 
some  members  of  the  administration. 

"  From  what  I  have  learned  from  these  gentlemen,  and  especi- 
ally from  a  remark  from  Mr.  Gillet,  I  have  been  induced  to  sup- 
pose that  that  was  true,  which  I  had  before  suspected,  viz.,  that 
the  President  has  been  induced  to  look  upon  the  democratic  party 
in  this  State  as  separated  into  two  somewhat  equal  divisions, 
each  substantially  pursuing  the  same  principles,  but  differing 
about  men,  and  that  he  has  supposed  it  to  be  proper  for  him  to 
treat  us  as  a  party  thus  divided.     Under  the  apprehension  that 
be  was  laboring  under  that  delusion,  in  replying  to  a  letter  from 
himself,  some  time  during  the  last  year,  I  gave  him  what  I  believed 
to  be  a  frank  statement  of  the  foundations  of  our  difficulties,  and 
of  the  feelings  and  determinations  of  the  gi*eat  mass  of  our  democ- 
racy and  of  our  people  in  regard  to  them.    I  did  this  more  readily, 
because  I  was  aware  that  the  division  in  the  Legislature  of  1 846 
might  justify  that  impression  as  to  our  condition^    I  had  certainly 
hoped  that  our  election  of  last  fall  —  when  of  about  seventy  mem* 
bers  elected  to  the  popular  branch  of  our  Legislature,  called  demo- 
crats, not  more  than  twelve  were  conservatives;  when  those  men, 
or  a  portion  of  them,  upon  almost  every  important  measure  of 
the  session  acted  with  the  whigs;  and  that  our  election  for  the 
convention,  when  of  some  seventy-three  of  the  members  elected 
to  that  body,  called  democrats,  not  more  than  ten  wei*e  conserva- 
tives— would  have  undeceived  all  upon  that  point,  if  my  statement 
did  not  do  it,  and  that  you  would  not  any  longer  doubt  where 
the  democracy  of  the  State  was.    I  have  not  permitted  myself  to 
become  offended,  though  I  have  felt  sorrow  that  I  should  be 
looked  upon  as  heading  a  faction  among  the  democracy  I  have 
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known  so  long  and  served  so  long;  and  I  believe,  until  this 
ocoasion,  without  the  suspicion  of  being  prone  to  divide  or  dis- 
tract it.  I  have  felt  more  deeply  mortified  that  this  should  seem 
to  be  the  judgment  of  the  President  and  yourself,  when  I  could 
not  forget  that  I  had  seen  you  for  years  struggling  with  a  truly 
divided  party  in  Tennessee;  a  division  which  threw  the  democracy 
of  the  State  into  a  minority  and  yet  keeps  it  there,  or  rather  did 
do  so  until  after  1844;  and  yet  neither  myself,  nor  any  democrat 
in  this  State,  permitted  a  doubt,  for  a  moment,  as  to  which  was 
the  democratic  party  in  Tennessee,  or  who  were  its  true  friends 
and  supporters.  Yet  I  have  made  no  complaint,  do  make  none, 
and  shall  make  none,  but  have  and  do  and  shall  faithfully  sup- 
port the  administration  of  the  President  in  all  its  measures  which 
are  democratic. 

'^  We  are  not  a  divided  party,  and  should  not  be  so  considered 
or  treated.  We  have  a  faction  among  us,  a  portion  of  the  old 
conservative  party  of  1837-38,  which  did  not  go  over  to  the  whigs 
then,  but  which  has  been  giving  us  trouble  ever  since;  numer- 
ically a  corporaPs  guard,  but,  in  position  and  wealth,  powerful. 
Our  Argus  is  the  organ  of  the  faction ;  and  Samuel  Beardsley, 
well  known  to  you  during  both  of  his  periods  of  service  in  Con- 
gress, and  well  known  to  the  President  during  the  first,  and 
especially  at  the  time  of  the  contest  between  himself  and  John 
Bell  for  the  Speaker's  chair,  is  the  master-spirit  of  it.  Neither 
of  you  can  think  very  well  of  this  man  as  a  democrat  upon  that 
former  occasion,  and  I  think  his  purposes  were  worse  and  his 
conduct  quite  as  bad  during  the  session  of  1843-44.  The  infatua- 
tion of  these  selfish  men  has  forced  upon  us  our  late  State  con- 
vention; and,  thank  God,  its  labors  have  constitutionally  settled 
our  ten  years'  controversy  with  them  as  to  plundering  the  public 
purse  and  public  credit  of  the  State,  and  as  to  the  future  impunity 
to  the  fraudulent  managers  of  insolvent  banks.  The  Constitution 
recommended  by  the  convention  will  be  adopted  by  our  people 
without  any  organized  opposition,  and  the  provisions  upon  these 
fiubjects  will  produce  their  result.  Our  principles  upon  those 
points  became  so  strong  with  the  whole  people  of  the  State,  that 
even  the  whigs  have  made  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  support 
them,  with  few  exceptions. 
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'^  I  feel  very  confident  we  shall  carry  the  State  handsomely,  in 
November,  although  we  have  a  great  many  factions  and  parties 
to  oppose  us  and  must  have  a  very  severe  contest;  but  I  have  this 
consolation,  that  if  I  am  beaten  the  democratic  party  of  the  State 
will  be  beaten  with  me  and  go  down  under  me,  and  with  such  a 
foundation  to  rest  upon  I  can  bear  defeat  without  a  murmur. 
The  spirit  of  our  democracy  is  up  and  prepared  for  the  contest, 
conscious  that  the  result  of  the  election  will  be  the  adoption  of 
a  Constitution  securing  its  principles  upon  the  points  of  most 
danger  and  importance,  even  if  the  combination  of  factions  shall 
defeat  its  candidates, — though  that  result  is  not  now  appre- 
hended. 

^'The  fact  most  to  be  regretted  is,  that  the  continued  course 
of  opposition  of  the  office-holders  I  have  named  does  yet,  and, 
if  persevered  in,  will  cause  the  impression  to  remain,  that  our 
democracy  has  against  it  in  the  contest  not  merely  the  whigs, 
the  abolitionists,  the  native  Americans,  the  anti-rentera  and  the 
conservatives,  but  also  the  national  administration;  and  you  can- 
not fail  to  see,  if  such  an  impression  does  continue  until  the  elec- 
tion and  we  do  carry  the  State  under  it,  the  feeling  resulting  will 
be  anything  rather  than  that  which  must  be  desirable  to  the 
President.  Still,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  such  a  result  is  to  be 
avoided,  if  these  men  are  unwise  enough  to  persevere  in  their 
disorganizing  course.  Nor  can  I  tell  you  how  their  coarse  is  to 
be  changed.  We  have  at  no  time  desired  to  commence  a  war 
upon  them  officially,  and  thus  drag  the  administration  into  our 
difficulties.  We  care  not  who  hold  the  offices,  if  the  influence 
of  them  is  not  exerted  against  our  democracy.  Their  positive 
influence  in  our  favor  we  have  not  been  anxious  for,  even  if  they 
could  exert  such  an  influence,  because  we  think  it  more  salutary 
that  these  offices,  as  such,  should  exert  no  influence  in  the  State 
elections;  and  that  the  friendship  and  good  faith  of  the  indi- 
vidual, if  he  be  right,  is  worth  more  than  the  influence  of  the 
officer  and  is  a  more  legitimate  aid.  At  this  time  we  should 
deprecate  the  removal  from  office  of  any  of  these  men,  and  cer* 
tainly  so  if  understood  to  be  done  at  our  instance  and  for  our 
benefit.  I  say  this  particularly  to  you,  because  a  rumor  reached 
me  yesterday  that  you  had  it  in  contemplation  to  remove  Morris 
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from  the  New  York  post-office.  If  there  are  official  causes  for 
his  removal,  of  which  I  know  nothing  and  have  heard  nothing,  I 
certainly  do  not  desire  to  interfere  with  y oar  action  upon  them; 
but  as  a  political  step  I  would  distinctly  advice  against  his 
removal  before  election,  because  I  think  it  would  be  imputed  to 
us  and  would  enable  him  to  do  more  mischief  than  he  can  now 
do  with  the  office,  known  and  understood  as  he  has  come  to  be. 
The  same  rule,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  I  would  apply  to  all  the 
others  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  and  to  all  those  who  are  pursuing 
the  same  course  but  of  whom  I  have  not  spoken,  and  they  are 
many.  We  have  at  least  two  of  them  hei'e  whom  I  have  not 
i-eferred  to. 

"  You  speak  in  your  letter  of  the  President's  offer  of  the  Eng- 
lish mission  to  Gen.  Dix.  That  you  may  realize  the  feeling  which 
had  come  to  prevail  here,  I  need  only  tell  you  that,  so  far  from 
being  looked  upon  as  a  friendly  step,  it  was  viewed  as  an  effort 
to  remove  him  from  the  Senate,  as  unacceptable  there,  and  to 
involve  us  in  a  controversy  to  fill  his  place.  It  would  have  ruined 
him  to  have  accepted  the  offer,  under  the  feeling  which  then 
existed  in  our  democratic  mind,  though,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
a  different  appreciation  of  the  act  now  prevails.  Yet,  under  any 
circumstances,  the  democracy  of  the  State  would  not  have  con- 
sented to  his  leaving  the  Senate.  His  course  there  has  met  their 
strongest  approbation,  and  the  character  and  standing  he  has 
gained  there  they  consider  matters  of  value  as  well  as  pride  to 
them.  They  have  watched  him  closely,  and  have  found  him 
giving  a  fair  and  manly  support  to  the  administration  in  all  its 
great  measures,  and  they  believe  a  very  efficient  support,  while 
they  have  seen  him  exercise  the  moral  courage  and  fiimness  to 
oppose  it  when  wrong,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Buffalo  post-office. 

'^  I  must  not  tax  yon  further,  and  I  have  not  had  time  to  say 
all  I  desired  and  make  my  letter  shorter.  I  will  conclude  by  the 
perfect  assurance  that  this  too  long  letter  has  been  written  in  a 
spirit  of  candor,  and  only  with  the  desire  to  present  fully  to  you 
the  state  of  things  and  the  state  of  feeling  with  the  democracy 
of  this  State,  and  to  point  out  the  causes  for  both.  I  have  not 
intended  to  say  a  word  in  a  recriminating  spirit,  because  I  have 
not  permitted  myself  to  entertain  such  a  spirit  in  reference  to 
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these  transactions.  If  there  has  been  misconception,  I  desire  to 
do  it  away.  If  there  has  not,  I  do  not  desire  to  complain.  I 
write  for  your  own  eye  alone;  and  if  a  word  which  is  written 
inflicts  a  wound  upon  your  feelings,  tell  me  what  it  is  and  I  will 
explain  it,  as  not  a  word  is  intended  to  produce  such  an  effect. 

"  Let  me  refer  very  biiefly  to  one  other  topic  and  I  will  close. 
You  assure  me  in  your  letter  that  the  President  will  not  be  a 
candidate  for  a  re-election,  as  though  that  was  a  point  of  deep 
interest  to  me.  In  my  conversations  with  Messrs.  Gillet, 
Buchanan  and  Bancroft,  they  all  seemed  determined  to  dwell 
upon  the  same  point,  under  a  like  impression.* 

''Let  me  assure  you  that  I  have  not,  at  any  time,  and  do  not 
now,  entertain  any  feeling  upon  that  subject.  If  the  President 
shall  administer  the  government,  as  I  think,  well,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  his  being  again  a  candidate.  I  am  well 
aware  that  some  of  my  friends  have  used  my  name  in  connection 
with  that  office,  but  it  has  been  against  my  earnest  wishes,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  I  may  never  be  seriously  a  candidate  for  the  place. 
I  know  too  much  of  its  cares,  perplexities,  trials  and  responsibili- 
ties to  desire  its  honors  at  such  a  price;  and  nothing  but  circum- 
stances as  controlling  as  those  which  have  placed  me  in  my  pres- 
ent situation,  will  make  me  a  candidate  for  that  office. 

''  I  promised  Mr.  Bancroft  to  wiite  to  the  President,  and  shall 
fulfill  that  promise  as  soon  as  I  can  command  the  leisure. 

"  I  am  very  respectfully  and  truly  youra, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 
"  Hon.  Cave  Johnson,  etc." 

*This  was  because  the  impression  widely  prevailed  that  the  course  of  Mr. 
Polk's  administration  had  been  dictated  by  a  desire  on  his  part  to  draw 
down  upon  Gtov.  Wright  a  cloud  which  would  obscure  his  prospects  for 
the  presidency,  and  promote  those  of  the  President,  through  the  action  of 
the  federal  office-holders  of  his  appointment,  for  re-election.  Showing  that 
he  was  not,  and  would  not  be  a  candidate,  was  calculated  to  do  away  with 
the  impression  that  he  acted  from  personal  motives.  We  know  that  no 
member  of  his  cabinet  could  claim  that  his  administration  was  devoted  to 
his  support  for  the  succession,  and  least  of  all  those  who  participated  in 
arraying  the  disorganizers  in  New  York  against  the  faithful  democracy  of 
the  State. 
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Gov.  Wright  to  Gate  Johnson. 

"Albany,  80^A  October^  1846. 

"  My  Deab  Sir.  —  Your  reply  to  my  very  long  letter,  under  date 
of  the  eighteenth  instant,  came  here  when  I  was  absent  for  a  few 
days,  and  was  found  upon  my  return.  It  has  been  read  with 
care  and  deep  interest,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  with  great 
satisfaction.  These  exceptions  have  no  personal  relation  to 
myself,  but  refer  to  grave  charges  you  bring  against  members  of 
the  delegation  from  this  State,  which  are  wholly  new  to  me,  and 
surprise  and  grieve  me.  Some  of  the  men  I  have  known  for  a 
long  time,  and  have  known  intimately,  both  as  private  gentlemen 
and  public  servants,  and  they  have  been  distinguished  for  direct- 
ness, fairness  and  boldness,  and  integrity  in  all  their  acts,  public 
and  private.  That  they  should  have  adopted  the  cowardly  as 
well  as  dishonest  course  you  say  they  have,  by  acting  in  one  way 
when  no  record  of  their  acts  could  be  preserved  for  the  public 
eye,  and  in  another  way  when  called  to  vote  upon  ayes  and  noes, 
astonishes  me.  Still,  I  am  so  convinced  that  you  would  not 
speak  without  perfect  warrant  upon  such  a  subject,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  such  men,  that  I  have  nothing  to  say  but  to  express  my 
surprise  and  deep  regret. 

"  It  was  not  my  purpose,  in  replying  to  your  letter,  to  discuss 
the  points  of  right  and  wrong,  in  reference  to  the  misunderstand- 
ings they  truly  were,  which  I  now  verily  believe,  so  far  as  your- 
self and  the  President  are  concerned,  between  the  administration 
at  Washington  and  our  political  friends  in  this  State.  I  only 
wished  to  make  such  statements  of  facts  as  would  produce  a  cor- 
rect understanding  that  there  was  misapprehension,  but  to  cast 
censure  nowhere,  and  not  to  speak  of  motives  and  intentions  any 
farther  than  it  was  necessary  to  do  so  to  reach  my  object,  that 
of  producing  a  coiTect  understanding  upon  the  points  of  com- 
plaint. I  did  not  wish  to  allude  to  the  past  any  farther  than 
seemed  to  be  necessary  to  place  the  present  and  the  future  upon 
a  basis  clearly  understood  upon  both  sides;  and,  hence,  I  pur- 
posely omitted  to  notice  everything  which  it  did  not  seem  to  me 
essential  to  mention  to  accomplish  my  object. 

*^  Still,  I  am  not  surprised  that  my  letter  seemed  to  you  unkind, 
and  has  drawn  from  you  the  able  and  eloquent  defense  of  the 
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President  and  yourself,  which  I  read  in  your  letter  with  so  much 
pleasure.  That  defense  shows  me,  perhaps  more  clearly  than 
anything  else  could  have  done,  the  extent  to  which  you  have 
been  misled  and  induced  to  act  from  mistaken  impressions  as  to 
your  selections  of  men  here.  I  named,  as  the  only  prominent 
exception  within  my  recollection  to  the  character  of  the  appoint- 
ments I  was  describing  to  you,  Hoffman.  It  afterward  occurred 
to  me  that  Mr.  Butler  should  have  been  named  as  an  equally 
prominent  exception;  and  it  was  forgotten,  because  the  ojQice  was 
one  of  little  comparative  patronage,  and  I  had  not  been  annoyed 
by  applications  on  the  one  side,  or  complaints  on  the  other,  about 
it.  You  very  properly  reprove  me  for  this  forgetfulness;  but  my 
friend  Gillet  was  not  a  case  within  the  reach  of  my  remarks, 
nor  was  that  of  Turrill,  and  certainly  not  that  of  M.  Van  Buren, 
as  I  was  speaking  of  those  appointments  within  the  State  where 
active  political  influence  at  home  is  one  of  the  necessary  proper- 
ties of  the  office.  Of  Gillet's  case  I  will  say  nothing,  because  I 
presume  he  is  content;  but  nothing  in  all  this  history  of  untoward 
incidents  more  deeply  staggered  my  confidence  than  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  disposition  of  him.* 

*The  reference  is  to  the  Author,  who  served  in  Congress  with  President 
Polk,  duiing  the  four  last  years  of  Gen.  Jackson's  administration.  He  sup- 
ported Mr.  Polk  for  Speaker,  and  defended  him  when  assailed  by  John  Bell, 
which  speech  Qen.  Jackson  caused  to  be  printed  in  pamphlet  and  distributed 
throughout  Tennessee.  Although  then  quite  young,  such  were  their  rela- 
tions that  he  was  called  in  and  was  the  sole  adviser  of  Speaker  Polk  when 
framing  the  committees  of  the  House.  When  the  latter  became  President, 
he  invited  him  to  Washington,  to  accept  the  office  of  *' Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury,  or  one  of  equal  dignity  and  compensation."  The  only  other  office 
within  this  description  was  that  of  First  Comptroller.  On  arriving  at  Wash- 
ington,  he  found  that  Attorney-General  John  Y.  Mason  had  induced  the 
President  to  appoint  Seth  Barton,  of  Louisiana,  to  the  office  of  Solicitor, 
under  the  assumption  that  he  could  essentially  aid  him  in  the  land  casea 
from  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Florida,  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  lint 
Comptroller,  James  McCullough,  a  worthy  man,  was  flexible  and  pliaUe 
in  his  opinions  and  actions,  readily  complying  with  the  wishes  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Robert  J.  Walker,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  whom 
the  latter  was  unwilling  should  yield  to  Mr.  Gillet,  who  was  distinguiabcd 
for  the  independence  of  his  opinions  and  unyielding  firmness  in  maintainlag 
and  defending  them.    Under  these  circumstances,  the  President  had  leaerred 
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^'  Of  the  postmasters  at  Hudson  and  Auburn  I  knew  nothing, 
but  am  well  aware  that  you  have  made  a  great  many  good 
appointments  in  your  depaitment  at  the  secondary  points.  I 
think  I  said  we  thought  Morris  right  politically,  but  we  dare  not 
recommend  him  for  a  pecuniary  olfice  for  the  same  reason  we 
dare  not  Sam.  Swartout,  in  Gen.  Jackson's  time.  That,  as  in 
Swartout's  case,  is  probably  our  onense  in  his  mind;  but  we  can« 

and  tendered  to  Mr.  Gillet  the  office  of  Register  of  the  Treasury,  an  office, 
from  its  hum-drum  character,  which  was  exceedingly  distasteful  to  him.  It 
presented  no  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  professional  talents  or  use  of  his 
legal  acquirements.  His  resolution  to  return  to  his  law  office  at  Ogdensburgh 
was  relinquished,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Francis  P.  Blair  and  John  C. 
Rives,  who  were  sanguine  that  Mr.  Wrioht  would  be  the  democratic  can- 
didate for  President  at  the  next  presidential  election,  and  that  there  would 
be  a  strong  necessity  of  having  a  New  York  friend  of  his  at  the  Capitol  to 
defend  and  aid  in  the  election,  and  especially  through  the  columns  of  the 
Globe.  This  appeal  in  favor  of  his  friend  and  his  interest  produced  the  effect 
of  changing  his  first  determination, but  not  until  after  Mr.  Polk  had  satisfied 
him  that  he  had  been  led  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  Register's 
office  was,  in  point  of  dignity  and  compensation,  the  same  as  that  of  Solicitor 
of  the  Treasury.  At  the  end  of  some  two  years,  but  long  after  Mr.  Wright 
wrote  this  letter,  Mr.  Barton's  unfitness  for  the  Solicitorship  became  so 
apparent,  that  he  was  transferred  to  a  position  of  a  diplomatic  character, 
and  Mr.  Gillet,  by  common  consent,  was  appointed  Solicitor,  and  continued 
to  serve  until  some  months  after  Gen.  Taylor  became  President,  when  he 
was  removed  at  the  instance  of  William  H.  Seward  and  Thurlow  Weed, 
against  the  wishes  of  Secretary  Meredith  and  Attorney-General  Johnson, 
with  whom  his  official  duties  were  most  intimately  connected.  Mr.  Gillet 
has  ever  been  satisfied  that  Mr.  Polk  was  cheated  by  a  portion  of  his  cabinet 
into  doing  him  injustice.  He  was  over  confiding  in  some  of  those  composing 
it,  but  least  worthy  of  hitf  confidence.  Through  the  advice  of  these,  and  pres- 
sure from  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  the  United  States  Senator,  and  other  New  York 
conservatives,  he  was  induced  to  waive  his  intention  of  making  Mr.  Gillet 
Attorney-General  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Clifford  when  he  accepted  diplo- 
matic employment  in  Mexico,  in  March,  1848.  The  sin  they  imputed  to  him 
was  his  relations  to  Mr. Wright  during  his  life,  that  he  was  a  radical  democrat, 
and  that  his  appointment  would  be  unacceptable  and  injurious  to  the  con- 
servatives in  New  York.  It  was  assumed  that  he  had  political  ambition,  and 
that  such  a  mark  of  respect  from  President  Polk  might  enable  him  to  secure 
ascendency  injurious  to  the  conservative  leaders.  How  much  of  this  argu- 
ment, addressed  to  others,  was  used  in  approaching  the  President,  cannot  be 
now  known. 
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not  consent  that  yon  shall  set  him  down  to  our  credit  in  this 
account.  You  name  also  Purdy  and  Moore.  They  are  very 
good  fellows,  and  I  believe  both  ray  personal  and  political 
friends.  The  former  I  think  has  been  so  always,  and  certainly 
is  ardently  so  now.  The  latter,  as  I  think  you  know,  is  rather 
erratic,  but  I  think  has  been  latterly  very  straight.  I  regret  to 
be  compelled  to  say  of  him  what  I  have  said  of  Morris,  that  the 
democracy  of  the  State  did  not  dare  recommend  him  for  a  pecu- 
niary office.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  administration  will  not 
have  bad  fortune  with  either;  but,  if  it  does,  you  must  remem- 
ber that  it  is  not  to  be  charged  to  me  or  my  friends.  Purdy,  I 
believe,  is  making  a  good  officer,  and  although  I  did  not  know 
that  he  was  a  candidate  for  surveyor  until  I  saw  his  appoint- 
ment, I  considered  it  a  good  selection.  Gen.  Gould,  of  Roches- 
ter, the  marshal,  I  have  seen  often  charged  to  our  account 
before,  and  he  is  a  very  clever  fellow  and  the  appointment  is  a 
very  good  one,  but  he  is  as  distinctly  classed  with  our  conserva- 
tives (or  rather  had  been  up  to  the  time  of  his  appointment)  as 
any  man  in  the  State.  His  conduct  since  has,  I  think,  been  unex- 
ceptionable. This  closes  your  list.  In  this  connection  I  must 
refer  to  one  of  your  remarks  about  the  collector  of  New  York. 
We  did  not  recommend  a  man  without  knowing  him  to  be  wdl 
qualified^  because  we  expected  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  the 
appointment  and  were  willing  to  do  so.  As  you  do  not  give  the 
name  of  my  friend — my  best  friend,  as  you  say  —  who  informed 
the  President  that  Mr.  Coddington  was  not  qualified,  I  have  but 
one  remark  to  make.  That  man,  friend  of  mine  or  not,  either 
does  not  know  Mr.  Coddington  and  Mr.  I^^wrence  as  he  should 
to  speak  about  them,  as  it  seems  he  has  done,  or  he  intended  t-o 
mislead  the  President  by  an  expression  of  opinions  he  knew  to 
be  erroneous.  Mr.  L.  is  a  very  clever  man  and  a  very  fair  business 
man,  and  his  integrity  and  trustworthiness  equal  those  of  Mr.  C. 
In  every  other  qualification  for  the  office  the  latter  is  superior  to 
the  former,  as  a  man  of  decision,  energy  and  firmness,  and  the  other 
is  always  a  very  timid  one  of  marked  indecision.  Go  into  the 
custom-house  to-day,  and  you  will  be  told  that  Mr.  Bogardus,  a 
deputy  of  some  sort  there,  and  not  Mr.  Lawrence,  is  the  collector 
in  fact.     This  Mr.  Bogardus  is  the  legacy  of  Mr.  Van  Ness  in  the 
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department,  and,  if  he  is  not  much  belied,  is  a  very  apt  scholar  of 
a  very  able  master  in  political  mischief.*  He  is  bat  one  of  many 
in  the  department  very  constantly  employed;  and  we  are  at  this 
moment  advised  by  letters  that  an  inspector  by  the  name  of  Has- 
bronck,  a  marked  conservative,  not  long  since  appointed  from 
Ulster  county,  is  now  traveling  that  congressional  district  to 
oppose  the  democratic  tickets. 

"  The  letters  are  said  to  be  from  Jeremiah  Russell,  the  candi- 
date for  Congress,  and  others.  I  would  not  mention  these  things, 
but  to  show  you  that  constant  causes  of  irritation  and  complaint 
grow  out  of  that  department;  and  it  is  but  candid  to  add,  that 
no  other  fault  is  found  with  Mr.  Lawrence  than  a  want  of  firm- 
ness to  control  the  department  of  which  he  is  the  head. 

^'  I  will  not,  however,  follow  this  matter  further,  and  am  almost 
ashamed  of  having  consumed  my  time  and  taxed  yours  in  men- 
tioning these  comparatively  trivial  affairs.  Your  letter  shows  me 
that  your  dispositions  are  good,  and  that  satisfies  all  the  object  I 
had  in  opening  the  unpleasant  correspondence,  beyond  that 
avowed  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  to  let  you  know  the  true 
state  of  things  offensive  with  us. 

I  should  not  have  put  upon  paper  what  is  here  written,  but  for 
your  private  eye  and  ear,  and  I  try  to  understand  that  I  do  not 
wish  and  would  not  have  you  take  any  action  in  any  direction 
predicated  upon  the  facts  I  have  stated  to  you.  It  would  not 
become  me  to  make  these  complaints  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
any  action  on  the  pai*t  of  the  President  or  the  members  of  his 
administration,  or  I  would  not  and  do  not  make  them  for  any 
such  object.  I  am  not  to  be  considered  as  a  complainant  against 
anybody. 

"  Your  letter  of  the  twenty-fifth,  with  inclosure,  came  to  me 
on  the  twenty-eighth,  for  which  I  thank  you.     Both  manifest  dis- 

*  This  Mr.  Bogardus,  together  with  a  Mr.  Bridges,  a  very  intelligent  and 
worthy  man  from  Boston,  Avere  convened  at  the  Treasury  department  at 
Washington,  and  were  the  advisers  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  rela- 
tion to  the  tariff  of  1846,  and  were  the  real  authors  of  its  details,  although 
Mr.  Walker  was  generally  understood  to  be  the  author  of  that  bill. 
Bridges,  subsequently,  was  appointed  an  appraiser  in  the  custom-house  for 
the  Pacific  and  stood  well,  while  Bogardus  was  soon  entirely  forgotten. 
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positionB  which  are  everything  I  coald  ask  or  wish.  The  same 
mail  brought  me  a  very  frank  and  friendly  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent, for  winch  I  shall  thank  him  as  soon  as  I  can  command  the 
leisure.  Also,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Walker,  breathing  an  entirely 
friendly  spirit. 

'*  I  found  here,  upon  my  return,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Buchanan, 
which  is  not  yet  acknowledged,  but  I  intend  soon  shall  be,  as  it 
deserves  not  merely  a  prompt  but  grateful  acknowledgment. 

^'  We  are  upon  the  eve  of  our  election.  It  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict with  any  certainty  the  result.  We  have  never  had  so  many 
incongruous  materials,  nor  so  much  loose  and  unsettled  feeling. 
Hence,  the  impossibility  of  calculation  upon  the  result.  I  yet 
feel  quite  confident  that  we  shall  carry  the  State;  and  of  that  I 
should  be  more  sure,  if  I  were  not  aware  that  we  are  liable  to 
disappointments  by  opposition  at  the  ballot  boxes,  which  will  not 
be  apparent  in  the  canvass.  From  all  I  can  learn,  I  do  not  think 
our  opponents  feel  anything  like  the  confidence  our  friends  do, 
or  which  they  did  in  1644.  Still,  the  disastrous  results  in  other 
States  have  given  them  a  courage  they  had  not  before,  and  will, 
of  course,  make  the  contest  more  severe.  Time  will  soon  decide 
it,  and  I  hope  in  favor  of  the  democracy.     I  believe  so. 

"I  shall  try  not  to  trouble  you  with  any  more  of  these  endless 
letters,  but  shall  at  all  times  be  glad  to  hear  from  you;  and  if  it 
shall  be  in  my  power,  in  ofiice  or  out,  to  give  you  aid  in  the 
administration  of  your  troublesome  department,  it  will  afford  me 
pleasure  to  answer  your  requests  of  that  character.  I  do  not 
reply  to  other  portions  of  your  letter  because  my  time  does  not 
permit,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  continue  a  discussion  of  by-gones 
when  there  is  no  question  of  intention. 

"  I  am  very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 
*'  Hon.  Cave  Johnson,  etc.'* 

Mb.  Wbight  to  John  A.  Dix. 

"Albany,  llth  July^  1846. 

"My  Dbab  Sib. — I  again  trouble  you  on  the  subject  of  post- 
master at  Buffalo.  I  have  already  so  frequently  and  so  unsuccess- 
fully urged  myself  into  this  question,  and  urged  you  to  use  your 
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ex^tions  to  give  it  a  safe  and  proper  direction,  that  I  scarcely 
feel  at  liberty  t^  address  any  member  of  the  administration. 

^*  I  inclose  yon  the  letter  which  induces  me  to  write  to  you  at 
this  time,  and  I  believe  you  know  the  writer  as  well  as  I  do. 
This  letter  contains  the  first  suggestion  which  has  reached  me  of 
the  selection  of  G.  W.  Clinton,  and  I  must  hope  that  he  will  not 
be  appointed  in  any  event.  I  am  assured  that  he  openly  took  the 
field  in  opposition  to  Gen.  Barker  at  our  conventional  election  in 
April,  and  that  but  for  him,  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  the 
General  would  have  been  elected,  even  in  that  bad  county.  The 
fact  that  he  ran  far  ahead  of  the  other  candidates  upon  our  ticket, 
shows  his  standing  in  the  county  and  with  the  body  of  the 
democracy  there. 

'^  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Clinton 
by  me  as  attorney  for  the  Seneca  Indians,  apparently  at  the  close 
of  the  last  session  of  our  Legislature,  may  be  used  to  produce  a 
false  impression  at  Washington.  I  will,  therefore,  give  you  a 
brief  explanation  of  that  matter.  During  the  session  of  1845 
that  office  was  created,  requiring  the  appointment  of  a  counselor 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  three  years'  standing.  Two  persons 
were  recommended  to  me,  viz.,  Mr.  Clinton  and  a  Mr.  Leland, 
of  Chautauqua.  I  nominated  Leland  and  the  Senate  confirmed 
the  nomination.  It  turned  out  that  Leland  was  not  a  counselor 
of  the  Supreme  Court  at  all^  but  that  fact  was  not  learned  until 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate.  I  could,  therefore,  do 
nothing  in  the  matter  till  the  Senate  met  again.  Then  I  com- 
municated the  facts  to  that  body  and  asked  its  advice  and  opinion 
whether  the  office  was  vacant,  or  whether  Leland  was  to  be  con- 
sidered in  office?  The  subject  was  made  one  of  consultation, 
but  not  of  action  for  a  long  time.  Then  a  memorial  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  Indians  was  sent  forward,  complaining  of  Leland, 
and  urging  the  appointment  of  Clinton.  Some  of  the  Senators 
called  upon  me  and  said,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  act,  they 
thought  the  proper  way  would  be  for  me  to  make  a  conditional 
nomination.  I  immediately  transmitted  an  executive  message, 
nominating  Clinton,  provided  the  Senate  should  be  of  the  opinion 
that  the  appointment  of  Leland  was  legally  void  and  the  office  in 
fact  vacant.    This  was  done  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  long 
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before  nominations  for  the  convention  began  to  be  made ;  and 
my  only  thought  in  nominating  Clinton  was  that  his  was  the 
only  name  before  me,  and  that  he  seemed  to  be  the  choice  of  the 
Indians.  Here  the  matter  was  suffered  by  the  Senate  to  rest 
until  I  supposed  that  nothing  was  to  be  done  and  that  Leland 
was  to  remain.  In  the  meantime  the  nominations  were  made, 
and  the  elections  took  place,  and  Mr.  Clinton,  as  is  said,  con- 
ducted as  I  have  stated.  I  had  heard  of  this,  but  had  really  for- 
gotten that  I  had  proposed  to  give  him  an  appointment.  Some 
two  days  before  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  as  I  learned 
afterward,  that  body  confirmed  my  nomination  of  Mr.  Clinton. 

^'  The  announcement  of  the  appointment  created  almost  a  polit- 
ical insurrection  in  Erie  county,  and  nothing  but  this  frank  and 
full  explanation  ever  partially  excused  me  with  our  democracy 
there,  while  I  have  no  hope  that  I  stand  wholly  excused  now. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  most  unjust  that  this  transaction  should 
be  made  the  foundation  for  giving  that  man  an  appointment  at 
Washington.  If  you  find  that  it  becomes  necessary,  I  wish  yon 
would  cause  this  explanation  of  this  transaction  to  be  made  known 
to  the  Postmaster-Oeneral  and  President,  so  that  I  may  not  be 
made  responsible  for  the  selection  of  Mr.  Clinton  for  the  Buffalo 
post-office. 

*'  There  is  no  room  for  a  possible  doubt  that  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Dorsheimer  is  the  proper  course  for  the  President,  as  it 
respects  himself,  his  administration  and  the  healthful  condition 
of  the  democracy  of  that  county  and  our  State ;  but  if  you  show 
Mr.  Maynard's  letter,  I  wish  you  would  say  distinctly  to  all  who 
may  see  it,  that  I  decline  to  put  the  matter  upon  any  ground 
personal  to  myself,  and  beg  my  friends  not  to  put  it  upon  that 
ground.  If  the  President  or  the  Postmaster-General  find  it  to 
be  for  the  interest  of  the  democracy  of  the  Union  or  the  promo- 
tion of  sound  democratic  principles  to  select  for  the  federal  offices 
in  this  State  men  who  are  unfriendly  to  me  personally,  they  should 
not  suffer  my  personal  interests  or  feelings  to  interfere  with  the 
discharge  on  their  part  of  a  high  public  duty;  and  I  would  rather 
that  they  should  make  a  mistake  upon  this  point,  if  the  conse- 
quences are  only  to  affect  me,  than  to  feel  that  there  is  an  effort 
to  bend  their  sense  of  what  is  right  to  my  private  wishes. 
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'*  Pardon  me  for  occupying  so  much  of  your  time  upon  this 
truly  worn  subject,  and  believe  me. 

"  Most  tnily  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 
"Hon.  John  A.  Dix,  etc." 

Mb.  Wmght  to  John  A.  Dix. 

"Albany,  29th  AprUy  1846. 
"My  Dbab  Sib.  —  I  inclose  you  a  letter  received  yesterday 
from  our  friend  Gen.  Barker,  of  Buffalo.  The  subject  of  it  you 
will  be  better  acquainted  with  than  I  am;  but  our  true  fiiends  in 
that  county  have  come  to  entertain  a  very  deep  feeling  about  this 
matter,  and  any  other  action  by  the  President  than  that  he  has 
authorized  them  to  expect  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  unfortunate  to 
him  and  his  administration.  Our  conventional  election  took  place 
yesterday,  but  we  have  no  returns  to  furnish  any  means  of  judg- 
ing of  the  result  in  the  State.  To  my  mind,  the  probabilities  are 
that  no  paity  will  hold  a  clear  majority,  though  it  is  possible  that 
the  whigs  may.  The  hunkers,  as  they  are  called  (conservatives 
proper),  will  have  a  very  few  delegates;  the  anti-renters  a  few,  and 
the  abolitionists  may  have  a  few.  The  election  has  been  a  more 
strange  one  than  I  have  ever  seen,  and  appears  to  indicate  a  very 
extensive  breaking  up  of  parties.  What  is  to  be  very  much 
regretted,  the  indications  are  that  the  vote  has  been  a  very  light 
one.  Still,  however  this  election  may  result,  the  occasion  will 
have  the  effect  to  separate  the  honest  democracy  from  all  cliques, 
to  unite  it,  and,  if  thrown  into  a  temporary  minority,  very  speedily 
to  restore  it  to  power  again  upon  firm  principles  and  a  safe  foot- 
ing. It  is  very  desirable  that  the  President  should  not  do  any 
act  which  will  separate  him  from  this  portion  of  our  democracy, 
for  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  no  other  portion  of  the  poll- 
ticians  of  this  State  can  or  will,  either  cordially  or  efficiently, 
sustain  his  or  any  other  democratic  administration.  I  have 
resisted  the  belief  as  long  as  I  could  do  so,  but  I  have  not  any 
longer  a  doubt  that  another  portion  of  our  party,  headed  by  The 
Argus,  are  to  go  entirely  off  and  unite  with  the  whigs  in  the 
position  they  may  take  at  and  after  this  convention.  The  numer- 
ical strength  of  the  accession  will  not  be  great,  but  the  Individ- 
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nals,  as  in  1837,  from  their  former  positions,  will  be  influentiaL 
I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  Gov.  Marcy,  if  here,  would  go 
with  this  cession;  but  where  he  is,  every  day  proves  to  us  that 
he  is  with  them  in  heart  and  feeling,  and  that  all  his  acts  and  all 
his  influence  are  used  to  give  them  strength  and  oonfidence. 
Hence  the  importance  given  to  small  appointments,  like  the 
Buffalo  postmaster.  It  is  not  the  office,  but  the  question  where 
the  President  stands,  and  who  can  look  to  him  for  countenance. 
The  influence  of  these  men  at  home  consists  now,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  in  their  paramount  influence  at  Washington.  The  Treas- 
ury department  is  known  to  side  strongly  with  them,  but  it  is 
not  believed  that  the  Postmaster-General  does,  nor  that  the  Presi- 
dent does,  except  when  appointments  pertaining  to  the  Treasury 
or  War  departments  compel  him  to  yield  to  the  wishes  and 
recommendations  of  the  heads  of  those  departments.  Even  in 
this,  the  time  has  come  when  he  incurs  great  risk,  and  he  should 
modify  these  influences  as  far  as  he  can  with  personal  peace,  lest 
they  separate  him  in  effect  and  in  the  minds  of  our  true  demoo- 
racy  from  those  only  upon  whom  he  can  depend  in  this  State. 
In  any  event,  he  should  not  permit  these  men  to  overrule  Mr. 
Johnson  in  his  department,  when  he  is  manifestly  endeavoring  to 
encourage  the  right  influences. 

'^  It  is  unnecessary  for  me,  however,  to  spend  time  to  preach  to 
you  upon  this  subject,  who  understand  it  as  well  as  I  do,  and  my 
only  object  was  to  give  you  a  word  of  speculation  about  our 
recent  election.  I  do  not  think  it  impossible  that  we  may  have 
a  majority  of  sound  radical  democrats  in  the  convention ;  but  the 
chances  are  against  it,  in  consequence  of  the  variety  of  factions, 
and  the  distinct  effort  of  the  conservatives  to  throw  the  conven- 
tion into  whig  hands. 

'^  I  have  no  time  to  write  letters,  and  have  been  from  eight  o'cioi^ 
to  twelve  writing  this  scrawl,  having  been  broken  off  at  least  every 
five  minutes,  I  must  therefore  let  you  have  it  as  it  is,  without 
attempting  to  add  more.  Your  letter,  acknowledging  mine  to 
Mrs.  Dix,  was  received. 

"  I  am  truly  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 
"  Hon.  John  A.  Dix" 
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Mb.  Wbight  to  Cayb  Johnson. 

<' Albany,  \bth  Jvly^  1845. 

'^Mt  Dbab  Sib.  —  After  some  hesitation,  I  inclose  you  a  letter 
received  but  a  few  days  since  from  Mrs.  Linn.  It  will  say  all  I 
could  say,  and  in  a  much  stronger  and  more  forcible  manner, 
upon  the  subject  of  her  condition  and  wants,  and  those  of  her 
children.  I  need  not  tell  you,  I  am  sure,  of  the  extent  or  strength 
of  my  friendship  for  her  lamented  husband.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  feel  more  kindness  and  affection  for  any  man  than  I  did 
for  many  years  toward  Dr.  Linn.  He  was  to  me  a  faithful 
friend,  and  to  his  country  a  patriotic  and  devoted  servant.  I 
would  do  anything  which  is  right  for  his  afflicted  wife  and 
children;  but  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  right  to  appoint  a  woman  to 
an  office  of  so  much  labor  and  care  and  responsibility  and  control 
over  subordinates  as  must  be  that  of  the  office  of  postmaster  at 
a  great  city  like  St.  Louis.  Still,  I  by  no  means  urge  you  against 
doing  so,  if  you  see  no  objection  to  the  step.  The  decision  of 
that  point  I  leave  with  you  and  the  President.  I  know  nothing 
of  the  public  feeling  of  the  citizens  interested,  and  that  may 
authorize  the  appointment.  All  I  mean  to  say  is  that,  if  the 
step  should  be  taken  to  benefit  the  family  of  any  honest  man 
and  faithful  public  servant,  then  the  family  of  Dr.  jLinn  take  as 
strong  claims  from  his  life  and  death  as  the  family  of  any  man 
can  thus  derive. 

"  With  great  respect,  I  am  truly  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 
*'  Hon.  Cave  Johnson,  Postmaster-General.'* 

The  two  following  letters  manifest  a  delicacy  of  feeling 
on  the  subject  of  soliciting  appointments  from  other  offi- 
cials which  is  in  striking  contrast  with  daily  occurrences. 
If  the  principles  upon  which  he  acted  could  become  uni- 
versal in  practice,  in  the  official  world,  it  would  be 
found  exceedingly  useful  and  fewer  bad  appointments 
would  be  made. 
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Got.  Wright  to  Cavb  Johnson. 

"Albany,  2Uh  March^  1845. 
"Hon.  Cafb  Johnson,  Postmaster-General: 

"Dbab  Sib.  —  Will  you  permit  me  to  introduce  to  you  the 
bearer  of  this  note,  H.  K.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  in 
this  State  ?  Mr.  Smith  is  a  member  of  the  bar,  of  high  standing, 
and  an  active  and  influential  member  of  the  republican  party  of 
this  State.  You  may  remember  to  have  met  him  in  the  late 
Baltimore  convention,  where  he  was  one  of  our  State  delegates. 

"  He  visits  your  office  on  some  official  business ;  but  as  I  have 
trouble  enough  in  dispensing  the  offices  of  the  State,  and  con- 
sider my  position  as  compelling  me  to  abstain  from  interference 
in  the  distribution  of  the  federal  offices,  I  must  leave  Mr.  S.  to 
explain  to  you  his  own  errands,  merely  remarking  that  he  does 
not  seek  any  office  for  himself  from  your  department,  but  merely 
wishes  to  converse  with  you  in  reference  to  the  appointment  of 

others. 

"  In  great  haste,  I  am  truly  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT.'* 

Gov.  Wright  to  Henry  Simpson. 

"Albany,  July  3d^  1845. 

"My  Dbab  Sib. — A  letter  from  a  friend  in  Philadelphia, 
received  yesterday,  informs  me  that  you  are  an  applicant  for  the 
place  of  treasurer  of  the  mint,  a  situation  I  think  you  have  a 
good  right  to  ask,  and  which  I  must  believe  you  can  have  no 
trouble  in  obtaining,  in  case  the  incumbent  is  not  a  man 
who  should  be  reappointed.  I  have  forgotten  who  holds  the 
place  now ;  but  I  presume  it  cannot  be  a  man  whom  President 
Polk  can  wish  to  retain,  judging  from  the  influences  which  pre- 
vailed to  a  very  great  extent,  dunng  Mr.  Tyler's  term,  in  the  dis- 
position of  offices  in  and  about  your  city.  You  have  your  friend 
Mr.  Buchanan  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  appointments  for  the  mint, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  are  classed  among  those  pertaining  rather 
to  bis  than  the  Treasury  department. 

"  If  I  did  not  fear  I  should  be  considered  intrusive  and  officious, 
I  would  write  to  him  or  the  President,  to  express  my  strong  sense 
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of  your  political  claims  and  of  your  claims  growing  oat  of  the 
services  of  your  honored  father,  for  which  I  could  not  consent  to 
remunerate  his  family  directly  from  the  treasury,  as  you  thought 
they  ought  to  be  remunerated.  The  strong  friendship  which  Mr. 
Buchanan  so  frequently  expi'essed  for  you,  when  conversing  with 
me  about  that  claim,  gives  me  the  cheerful  assurance  that  you 
will  have  his  influence  for  this  place.  Mr.  Dallas,  too,  I  am  sure, 
will  be  disposed  to  favor  your  wishes;  and  I  am  sure,  when  you 
n[Lake  yourself  known  to  the  President,  that  you  will  have  a 
decided  friend  in  him  also.  Still,  if  you  will  not  consider  me  vain 
and  obtrusive,  and  you  can  tell  me  of  any  way  in  which  I  can 
properly  serve  you  in  this  matter,  it  will  afford  me  sincere  pleas- 
ure to  manifest  the  disposition,  so  that  I  do  not  harm  you  by 
my  movement. 

"  In  much  haste,  I  am  very  truly  yours, 

«  SILAS  WRIGHT." 
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Chapter  CXXXIL 

LETTERS  TO  GEN.  DIX  IN  1846. 

The  personal  and  political  relations  between  Gov. 
Wright  and  Gen.  Dix  were  such  that  their  communica- 
tions to  each  other  were  free  and  unreserved,  as  the  fol- 
lowing letters,  mostly  relating  to  public  matters,  will  show : 

Mr.  Wright  to  John  A.  Dix. 

"Albany,  2Ut  March^  1846. 

"My  Dear  Sir.  —  Our  friend  Lieut.  Brownell  and  his  good 
lady  are  with  us,  having  arrived  this  morning.  He  tells  me  an 
issue  has  been  made  upon  the  question  whether  or  not  President 
Tyler  offered  to  nominate  him  to  the  Senate  in  a  manner  to  restore 
him  to  the  rank  in  the  navy  he  would  have  held,  if  he  had  con- 
tinued in  the  service  and  taken  the  commission  of  lieutenant 
tendered  to  him  by  Mr.  Madison.  That  fact  was  so,  and  I  will 
briefly  relate  to  you  the  circumstances. 

"  At  his  request  I  went  to  the  President's  house  with  Sailing- 
master  Brownell  to  introduce  him  to  President  Tyler,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1842.  He  dressed  in  uniform  for  the  occasion,  according 
to  the  order  of  the  service,  as  I  believe,  and,  as  a  matter  of  just 
pride,  wore  the  sword  presented  to  him  by  Congress.  After  the 
introduction,  I  related  to  the  President  succinctly  the  facts  of 
Mr.  Brownell's  service  and  the  manner  of  his  leaving  the  service; 
the  then  state  of  his  health  and  his  reasons  for  returning  to  the 
service,  as  they  appeared  from  the  papers  he  presented  to  me; 
and  then  told  the  President  he  was  prepared  to  apply  to  him  for 
a  commission  as  lieutenant,  to  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  list  of 
commissioned  officers. 

"  The  President  replied  very  promptly,  that  is  not  right.  Mr. 
Brownell  ought  to  be  restored  to  his  rank  in  the  navy,  and  I  am 
willing  and  ready  so  to  nominate  him  to  the  Senate,  or  words  to 
that  import. 


i 
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*'  Mr.  Brownell,  before  I  could  reply,  interposed  and  said,  no, 
sir,  that  would  not  be  right.  I  have  been  out  of  service  and 
giving  my  time  and  attention  to  my  own  affairs,  while  other 
officers,  whom  I  should  thus  be  made  to  supersede,  have  been  in 
the  service  and  giving  their  time  and  attention  to  its  duties.  I 
shall  never,  by  my  consent,  be  put  over  the  heads  of  such;  but  in 
asking  to  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  list  of  lieutenants,  so  that 
I  shall  hold  the  lowest  commission  in  the  service,  I  dp  not  feel 
that  I  shall  be  doing,  or  shall  ask  you  to  do,  injustice  to  any  man. 

"  The  President  said  many  complimentary  things  of  his  gener- 
osity, and  assured  him  that  his  request  should  be  complied  with. 

"  These  facts  I  recollect  with  perfect  distinctness;  and  when 
the  nomination  of  Lieut.  Brownell  was  before  the  Senate,  I 
related  these  facts  to  the  body,  as  I  doubt  not  many  of  the 
members  will  now  recollect. 

*'  I  have  reason  to  believe,  from  information  from  others,  that 
a  similar  offer  from  President  Tyler  to  Mr.  Brownell  was  several 
times  repeated,  upon  subsequent  occasions,  but  this  I  cannot  state 
of  my  own  knowledge. 

"  I  am  very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

«  SILAS  WRIGHT. 
"  Hon.  John  A.  Dec.'* 

Mr.  Weight  to  John  A.  Dix. 

"Albany,  2d  November^  1844. 

"My  Dear  Sib.  —  Your  favor  of  Saturday  reached  me  this 
morning.  I  have  seen  with  infinite  pain  the  local  nominations 
for  your  city,  both  for  the  Assembly  and  Congress,  and  had  con- 
cluded that  probably  we  should  not  get  a  member  of  Congress 
from  the  city,  though  it  was  said  here  that  Jackson,  whom  none 
of  us  know,  was  a  good  man  and  would  be  elected.  I  think  we 
must  have  a  very  large  majority  in  the  city,  on  the  State  ticket, 
or  the  result  will  be  doubtful,  and,  from  what  you  say,  I  fear  we 
may  not  get  it.  Our  city  friends  have  been  promising  8,000,  and 
I  fear  we  may  need  that  much.  Our  news  from  Rensselaer,  this 
morning,  is  not  so  good  as  it  has  been  for  some  days  past,  and  no 
man  can  make  any  calculation  as  to  this  county.  The  result 
must  be  very  bad. 
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^^  I  havo  not  entertained  much  doubt  about  the  State,  and  yet 
Ifed  that  we  must  cany  it,  but  I  ooald  not  yery  well  tell  how  it 
is  to  be  done.  I  fear  we  may  lose  the  Assembly  if  we  lose  all 
your  city  ticket,  though  I  have  constantly  expected  that  a  part 
of  it  must  be  lost.  I  think  the  evidences  this  morning  are  that 
the  defection  here  is  to  be  carried  out  more  boldly  than  I 
expected.  See  The  Argus,  and  not  a  word  about  Congress.  Our 
postmaster  is  telling  round,  this  morning,  that  there  were  1,000 
democrats  who  will  not  vote  for  Wood.  My  information  on 
Saturday  was  that  Jewell,  the  late  partner  of  Wasson,  in  the 
livery  stable,  and  the  gate-tender  on  the  Troy  road,  also  one  of 
Wasson's  men,  were  out  boldly  for  John  Young.  The  manner 
in  which  The  Argus  manages  toward  our  Senators  and  member  of 
Congress  satisfies  me  that  the  ticket  is  to  be  opposed  to  the 
extent  of  the  ability  of  these  men;  and  we  are  constantly 
informed  that  they  are  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  influ- 
ence the  anti-renters  to  vote  for  Young.  We  shall  soon  know  the 
result,  and  you  must  say  to  the  young  gentlemen  that  it  will  be 
cruel,  because  I  am  beaten  for  Oovemor,  if  that  should  be  so,  to 
take  from  me  my  position  in  the  Kootah  Society.*  I  had  fondly 
anticipated  that  I  should  have  this  to  fall  back  upon,  and  with 
more  time  to  devote  to  the  labors  of  the  association,  and  that  I 
should  qualify  myself  to  kill  larger  birds. 

''I  have  not  thought  about  the  house  since  I  saw  you,  and 
certainly  have  done  nothing.  I  do  not  know  whether  Stevens 
wishes  to  let  his  for  another  term,  and,  if  so,  whether  in  the  for- 
mer bargain  there  is  anything  to  make  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
take  it.  I  had  intended  to  have  spoken  to  him  before  this  time, 
but  as  you  conclude  to  furnish,  if  I  wish,  1  am  glad  nothing  has 
been  done.  I  do  not  like  now^  of  course,  to  speak  with  him,  but 
I  will  see  Mr.  Flagg  and  learn  whether,  in  the  former  bargain, 
there  was  anything  about  an  extension ;  and  as  soon  as  the  result 
of  the  election  is  known  I  will  write  you  definitely  about  the 
house,  as  there  will  be  no  time  to  lose  if  I  am  to  take  yours. 

*  A  boys'  association  at  East  Hampton,  who  had  made  him  an  honoraiy 
member  the  previous  summer,  when  he  visited  Geo.  Diz  at  that  place. 
Kootah  is  the  Shinecock  Indian  name  for  turtle. 
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You  will  be  in  Washington,  and  unless  otherwise  instmoted  I  will 
address  yon  there. 

"  With  the  kindest  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Dix  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  your  family,  believe  me, 

"  Most  truly  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 
"Hon.  John  A.  Dix. 

"P.  S. — Do  you  know  that  the  results  of  the  congressional 
elections  in  other  States,  and  the  prospects  in  ours,  are  giving 
me  the  blues  about  our  war,  with  the  horrid  financial  prospect 
now  resting  upon  the  treasury.  What  disasters  may  not  be 
looked  for  if  the  election  in  this  State  is  adverse !" 

Mr.  Wright  to  John  A.  Dix. 

"Albany,  6th  November^  1846. 

"My  Dear  Sir.  —  Your  note  of  yesterday  is  before  me.  It  is 
very  proper  that  I  should  say  to  you  that  I  have  concluded  not 
to  take  your  Gothic  house  for  the  next  year.  My  wife  is  a  proud 
woman,  and  tells  me  to  say  she  will  no  longer  live  upon  rented 
famiture.  This  Weed  is  a  sagacious  fellow,  and  ever  since  he 
suggested  repairing  the  Gothic  cottage  at  Canton  for  us  the 
woman's  mind  has  seemed  to  have  a  strange  inclination  in  that 
direction,  and  the  publications  of  the  rogue  within  the  last  two 
days,  which  she  has  read  with  unusual  attention,  appear  to  have 
brought  her  to  an  unshaken  determination ;  and  you  know  how 
it  is,  the  man  must  follow  when  the  woman  wiM  go.  So  we  are 
for  Canton,  and  must  leave  you  and  Mr.  Stevens  both  to  find 
tenants  as  you  may,  and  she  says  you  may  find  some  Young  mai^ 
who  will  be  glad  to  take  your  house. 

"  Well,  we  are  beaten  pretty  essentially,  and  I  certainly  would 
not  swap  chances  with  Mr.  Polk.  What  the  poor  man  is  to  do, 
and  how  he  is  to  get  on  with  the  Mexican  war,  are  matters  which 
really  trouble  me  moi*e  than  my  defeat.  In  that  I  am  alone  most 
deeply  interested;' but  in  the  other  our  country  may  prove  to 
have  an  interest  which  no  man  can  now  estimate. 

"You  must  rise  above  every  personal  feeling  and  take  the 
position  of  the  patriot,  as  I  know  you  will  do  upon  this  subject. 
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So  far  from  experienoing  coldness  hereafter,  my  apprehension  is 
that  the  administration  will  try  to  love  yon  to  death  by  patting 
its  weight  and  its  troubles  upon  your  shoulders.  Yon  must  not 
let  them  do  that,  and  yet  you  must  give  them  fair,  full  and  liberal 
support  in  prosecuting  the  war.  If  it  were  possible,  I  would 
persuade  the  President,  in  his  message,  publicly  to  renounce  the 
idea  of  conquest,  and  I  would  not  say  too  much  about  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  but  would  declare  myself  ready  to  make 
a  treaty  upon  the  terms  which  would  have  been  satisfactory  to 
this  countiy  ante  helium.  At  least,  this  has  all  the  time,  and  yet 
does  seem  to  me  the  wise,  expedient  and  liberal  course. 

"  I  fear  that  you  are  to  be  detained  by  Mr.  Morgan's  sickness, 
and  not  only  detained,  but  that  he  is  to  be  dangerously  sick.  If 
he  is  able  to  appreciate  it,  please  give  my  kindest  regards  to  him, 
with  my  eainest  wishes  for  his  speedy  recovery  to  his  accustomed 
health.  Tell  him  I  go  to  private  life  and  to  the  country  without 
a  severe  personal  regret;  and  if  I  could  feel  that  my  mistakes 
had  not  blamefuUy  contributed  to  this  result,  I  should  go  happily. 
As  it  is,  I  am  conscious  of  no  designed  errors,  and  therefore  sleep 
well.  Mrs.  Wright  joins  me  in  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Dix  and 
all  your  children  and  to  Mrs.  Morgan.  If  you  remain  in  New  York, 
let  me  hear  from  you,  and  particularly  as  to  Mr.  Morgan's  health. 

"  In  great  haste,  I  am  truly  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 
"  Hon.  John  A.  Dix." 

Mb.  Wright  to  John  A.  Dix. 
[Without  date,  but  received  in  December,  1846.] 

"My  Dbar  Sib.  —  Your  letter  of  the  eighteenth  of  November 
has  been  in  my  pocket  ever  since  it  reached  me,  in  due  course  of 
mail,  and  every  day  has  brought  up  a  resolution  to  write  to  you, 
which  has  been  overborne  by  the  thousand  and  one  calls  to  get 
ready  for  the  final  delivery  over  of  my  office  and  duties. 

"  Then,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  felt  a  great  embarrass- 
ment in  writing  to  you  on  account  of  the  alarming  account  you 
gave  me  of  Mra  Dix's  health.  I  found  if  I  wrote  as  I  felt  that  I 
should  depress  your  spirits,  even  if  you  should  not  show  my  let- 
ter to  her;  while,  if  she  should  see  it,  that  I  might  alarm  her  to 
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ber  serioas  injury.  Your  letter  to  Maj.  Flagg,  which  he  showed 
me  yesterday,  has  given  me  a  relief  upon  that  point  which  I  can- 
not express.  I  sincerely  hope  that  your  present  encouragement 
about  her  health  may  be  fully  realized,  and  I  beg  you  to  urge 
her  to  every  possible  care  until  the  winter  shall  have  passed 
away;  and  then,  I  think,  with  the  genial  spring  of  that  climate, 
she  will  get  well. 

^^Tour  letter  has  called  me  to  reflect,  and  I  believe  to  feel 
really  thoughtful  for  the  abundant  measure  of  blessing  extended 
to  me  in  my  own  perfect  health  and  almost  uninterrupted  health 
of  my  wife,  during  my  long  term  of  public  service.  She  has  had 
two  severe  fits  of  sickness,  but  both  have  happened  during  the 
recess  of  Congress,  when  I  could  devote  my  whole  time  to  her. 
I  could  not  but  feel,  however,  from  my  experience,  that,  if  you 
have  not  more  self-command  than*  I  have,  in  case  Mrs.  Dix  should 
be  forced  to  leave  you  for  a  foreign  country  on  account  of  her 
health,  that  you  would  be  but  miserably  prepared  to  meet  the 
loss  and  perplexities  and  responsibilities  of  your  unpleasant  posi- 
tion. I  hope  that  trial  is  to  be  spared,  for  I  am  sure  you  will 
find  enough  to  tiy  you,  without  unusual  domestic  cares,  between 
this  and  March. 

'^  I  can  well  see  that  nothing  yet  tells  you  anything  where  you 
stand  at  Washington,  and  I  have  very  little  expectation  that 
positions  will  be  better  defined  except  as  each  step  compels 
action  as  to  itself. 

"  I  have  not  now  time  to  write  a  letter,  and  commenced  this 
to  send  you  the  inclosed,  and  to  ask  you  how  far  you  know  the 
writer  and  whether  I  shall  send  him  a  commission.  He  speaks 
of  other  papers,  which  I  do  not  find  in  Moody's  *  absence.  If 
he  is  worthy  and  there  is  any  good  reason  for  appointing  him  I 
will  do  it. 

^'  You  do  not  know  how  well  I  feel  at  the  prospect  of  a  dis- 
charge from  these  official  cares  and  responsibilities,  and  I  intend 
to  enjoy  the  leisure  of  a  private  citizen  very  much.  I  shall  think 
of  you  at  Washington  very  often,  and  sympathize  with  your 
cares,  but  shall  not  look  upon  any  of  you  with  envy. 

*Hi8  private  secretary. 
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''Give  my  kindest  remembrances  to  our  friend  Col.  Benton, 
and  tell  him,  if  it  be  true  that  the  Mexican  war  is  to  be  pat 
under  his  charge,  there  are  many  honest  democrats  in  this  State 
who  will  feel  safer  about  it  than  they  now  do.  I  do  not  like  to 
say  how  much  I  like  him  or  how  unlimited  my  confidence  is  in 
him,  whether  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  field,  because  he  might  think 
I  had  turned  flatterer,  and  I  should  hate  to  have  him  think  so 
badly  of  me. 

^' We  are  boarding  at  Mr.  Flagg's,  and  you  cannot  imagine  how 
happy  they  make  us.  Do  give  our  kindest  remembrances  to  Mr& 
Dix  and  such  of  your  children  as  are  with  you,  and  tell  Mrs.  D. 
I  came  very  near,  while  I  feared  so  much  for  her  health,  telling 
you  how  much  I  felt  for  her  continuance  in  life  and  health;  but 
as  I  hope  she  is  on  the  way  to  a  perfect  recovery,  I  do  not  think 
it  best  to  let  all  that  out  to  you  at  present.  If  not  peifectly  well 
it  might  not  be  altogether  consoling  to  herself.  Say  to  her,  how- 
ever, that  a  better  specific  for  health  in  all  cases,  and  for  her 
disease  especially,  than  all  doctors  can  give,  is  to  preserve  laugh- 
ing spirits;  not  to  see  difficulties  political  or  personal,  or  even 
the  cares  and  perplexities  and  labors  and  responsibilities  of  her 
husband,  but  to  laugh  at  the  ambitions  and  foibles  and  follies  of 
that  ambitious  capital. 

"  If  you  will  return  the  inclosed,  with  a  word  of  advice,  you 
will  do  me  a  favor,  and  I  will  try  to  write  you  a  letter  before  I 
leave  for  the  north.  I  began  this  at  nine  o'clock  and  it  is  now 
half-past  one,  and  I  must  close  it  and  go  to  my  dinner.  It  is 
pleasant  to  be  interrupted  twice  in  every  sentence,  as  that  gives 
time  for  reflection. 

"  I  am  truly  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 
"  Hon.  John  A.  Dix,  etc.*' 
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Chapter  CXXXIII. 

LETTERS    TO    JOHN    L.   RUSSELL    IN    1846. 

The  Hon.  John  L.  Bnssell  was  a  young  lawyer  of  Can- 
ton, of  high  attainments  and  great  ability.  Mr.  Wright 
took  a  deep  interest  in  him  and  yielded  him  his  entire 
confidence.  He  was  a  member  of  Assembly  from  St. 
Lawrence  in  1845,  and,  in  1846,  became  a  member  of  the 
convention  to  revise  the  Constitution.  The  letter  to  him 
of  the  10th  of  March,  1846,  shows  Mr.  Wright  to  be  a 
most  careful  observer  and  a  most  faithful  friend,  while  it 
informs  us  of  his  self-control  and  the  philosophy  he  prac- 
ticed during  his  public  life. 

Mb.  Weight  to  Johk  L.  Russell. 

"Albany,  10th  March^  1846. 

**Mt  Deab  Sib. — I  have  not,  for  a  moment,  forgotten  my 
promise  to  you,  to  write  a  short  letter  relating  to  yourself,  but 
have  found  no  time  when  I  had  not  too  many  things  pressing 
upon  me,  or  was  not  absolutely  too  much  occupied  to  discharge 
the  duty.  The  receipt,  to-day,  of  your  letter  of  the  fifth  gives 
me  apprehension  that  my  enigmatical  promise  and  non-fulfillment 
have  rested  uneasily  upon  your  mind  and  feelings,  and  have 
induced  the  suspicion  that  I  was  unwilling  that  you  should  be  a 
candidate  before  the  convention.*  I  therefore  lay  aside  every- 
thing to  discharge  the  promise  I  made,  and  free  your  mind  from 
any  such  impressions. 

"  I  supposed  it  a  point  conceded,  when  I  wrote  to  you,  that  you 
would  be  a  candidate  for  the  convention,  and  everything  I  have 
heard  here  has  been  kept  under  that  expectation.  It  was  with 
reference  to  your  election  to  that  body  that  I  proposed  to  write 
you  the  promised  letter;  and  as  I  still  think  you  will  be  nomin- 

*To  revise  the  State  CoDstitution,  to  wliich  he  was  afterward  elected. 
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ated,  I  will  write  precisely  what  I  should  have  written,  if  yoa  had 
not  said  upon  that  subject  what  is  contained  in  your  letter  now 
before  me. 

''  It  is  this.  I  have  seen  with  great  pain  that  you  have  made 
yourself  unhappy  about  your  last  winter's  services  here,  and  seem 
to  me  to  suppose  that  you  was  more  unsuccessful  than  yon  really 
was,  and  that  your  standing  with  your  political  friends  is  not  so 
good  as  it  really  is.  The  indulgence  of  feelings  of  this  kind  not 
only  makes  a  man  very  unhappy,  but  leads  him  to  do  constant 
injustice  to  himself. 

"  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  should  appear  vain  to  you,  but  yon 
was,  in  1844,  younger  in  experience  than  you  are  now,  and  was 
than  I  was  then,  and,  hence,  you  did  not  estimate  some  advice 
which  I  gave  you  upon  two  impoitant  points,  as  they  have  turned 
out,  though  they  seemed  to  be  very  small  ones  at  the  time.  The 
first  was  my  instructions  (if  you  will  let  me  call  them  so)  given 
to  you  as  a  delegate  to  the  State  convention,  urging  that  you 
should  do  nothing  to  try  to  produce  my  nomination,  and  only 
let  it  be  made  if  it  must  be.  You  acted  from  the  purest  motives 
which  could  govern  a  man.  You  had  convinced  yourself  that  my 
nomination  had  become  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  State,  and  that 
the  State  was  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  Union,  and  you  thought 
I  was  too  modest  and  permitted  personal  delicacies  to  have  too 
much  weight  with  me.  Hence,  you  went  in  zealously  to  produce 
the  result  you  wished,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tried  to  do  it  in  a 
manner  to  conciliate  the  particular  friends  of  Oov.  Bouck.  This 
I  did  not  learn  until  long  afterward,  and  after  the  meeting  of  the 
Legislature  last  winter.  I  found,  before,  anxious  inquiries  about 
your  position  in  reference  to  the  divisions  among  our  friends, 
which  surprised  me,  because  I  could  not  conjecture  the  founda- 
tion of  them,  but  always  answered  them  by  declaring  you  was 
more  radical  than  myself,  and  that  I  had  learned  the  best  of  my 
radicalism  from  you,  and  was  deeply  indebted  for  it.  I  often 
referred  to  the  ground  taken  in  our  county  against  the  increase 
of  bank  capital,  and  against  small  bills,  as  exclusively  yours,  and 
to  the  fact  that  my  articles,  published  in  our  paper  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1837,  which  for  a  time  attracted  so  much  notice,  were 
written  from  your  suggestions.    These  things  are  so,  and  I  ean 
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never  forget  them,  and  I  could  not  imagine  why  so  much  uncer- 
tainty seemed  to  be  felt  as  to  your  sentiments. 

"The  other  point  was  my  urgent  advice  to  you  to  come  on  to 
take  your  seat  in  the  Legislature,  so  as  certainly  to  be  here  three 
or  four  days  before  the  meeting.  I  perceived  that  you  did  not 
appreciate  the  importance  of  this  as  I  felt  it,  and  yet  I  said  to  you 
all  I  could  say,  which  was  the  struggle  as  to  Speaker,  etc.,  would 
commence  on  Thursday  or  Friday  before  the  meeting,  and  that 
you  should  be  there  at  its  commencement.  I  also  expressed  the 
conGdent  opinion  to  you  that  the  appointment  of  Foster  and 
Dickinson  had  put  an  end  to  the  possibility  of  a  harmonious 
organization,  unless  Mr.  Seymour  should  decline  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  Speaker,  which  you  did  not  seem  to  me  as  fully  to  realize 
as  I  did. 

^^1  came  here.  The  attendance  of  the  members  was  earlier 
than  I  ever  knew  it  before,  and  the  canvass  for  Speaker  began 
sooner  and  was  more  warm  than  I  had  ever  witnessed.  I  was 
immersed  in  the  preparation  of  my  message,  but  was  almost 
hourly  called  upon  and  scolded  that  the  St.  Lawrence  members 
were  not  here.  I  answered  by  every  assurance  of  perfect  fidelity 
when  they  did  come,  but  did  not  know  that  the  feeling  had 
become  so  excited  as  to  induce  both  parties  to  watch  the  cars  at 
every  arrival  for  your  coming,  until  I  learned  it  afterward. 
Upon  your  an'ival  on  Saturday  evening,  as  I  suppose  from  the 
account  I  got  of  it,  you  was  abruptly,  if  not  rudely,  assailed;  and 
nourishing  the  hope  of  an  amicable  arrangement  —  all  hope  of 
which  those  here  knew  was  wholly  at  an  end  —  you  answered 
equivocally,  which  disappointed  the  one  side  and  gave  strength  to 
the  hopes  of  the  other.  You  sought  Seymour,  to  persuade  him  to 
withdraw,  and  he  took  all  pains  to  have  it  inferred  that  you 
sought  him  as  a  friend  —  kept  throwing  himself  in  your  way  to 
be  seen  with  you,  that  he  might  strengthen  the  belief  that  you 
were  his  friend,  and  that  he  might  thus  make  the  credulous  believe 
that  I  was.  This  drew  suspicion  upon  you,  and  brought  recrim- 
inations upon  me,  as  to  your  fidelity,  which  I  continued  to  assert 
and  defend. 

**  I  need  not  trace  the  history  further,  except  to  say  that,  getting 
angry,  as  I  did  with  two  or  three  persons,  for  persisting  to  dis- 
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trust  you,  they  justified  by  saying,  that  on  the  boat,  between 
Ogdensburgh  and  Oswego,  and  at  Oswego,  on  your  way  to  the 
convention,  you  had  proposed  to  put  Dickinson  on  the  ticket  with 
me,  which  had  caused  the  distrust  before  yon  reached  here.  In 
other  words,  I  was  thus  shown  that  there  were  jealous  minds, 
before  your  arrival  here,  prepared  to  misconstrue  your  acts  and 
words,  and  upon  what  the  jealousy  was  predicated.  It  is  enough 
to  add,  that  the  whole  session  was  of  that  character  that  the 
most  honest  and  firm  man  would  scarcely  keep  himself  from  sus- 
picion; and  I  was  mortified  and  angry  to  learn,  after  the  session 
had  closed,  that  some  of  your  attempts,  made  during  the  session, 
to  bring  extremes  together,  had  been  construed  by  some  prejudiced 
persons  as  strengthening  the  jealousies  so  causelessly  excited  at 
the  commencement.  This,  I  incline  to  think,  you  saw  and  felt 
at  the  time,  though  I  was  ignorant  of  it,  and  am  now  glad  to  say 
that  I  think  those  jealous  suspicions  were  entertained  by  very 
few  for  whose  opinions  you  would  care  deeply. 

"  I  now  come  to  what  you  may  know  to  be  jealousies  in  my 
mind,  and  if  they  are,  I  ought  to  disclose  them  to  you,  that  you 
may  put  an  end  to  them.  Ever  since  I  went  to  Canton  the  first 
time,  I  have  been  compelled  to  suppose  that  some  difficulty  existed 
in  your  mind  and  feelings,  and  I  have  constantly  imputed  it  [to] 
an  impression  which  you  was  indulging  that  you  had  not  been 
as  successful,  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  as  your  friends 
expected  you  would  be.  Your  declination  of  arenomination  con- 
firmed these  impressions  in  my  mind  and  gave  me  increased 
uneasiness.  Then  your  letters  to  me  have  excited  the  fear  that 
you  have  permitted  your  feelings  to  become  soured  toward  the 
radical  portion  of  the  last  House.  It  is  somewhat  natural  that  the 
unreasonable  suspicions  indulged  against  you,  if  apparent  to  yon, 
should  have  caused  such  a  return  of  feeling;  and  yet,  so  long  as 
the  men  remained  sound  and  act  with  fidelity  to  principle,  a  pub- 
lic man  must  forget  such  suspicions  and  show  those  who  enter- 
tain them,  by  his  acts,  that  they  are  unjust.  Some  of  the  firmest 
friends  I  have  in  the  world  are  those  who  treated  me  thus  and 
more  ungenerously  for  years,  and  knowing  it,  I  strove  to  treat 
them  well  and  still  more  strongly  to  adhere  to  principle  myself. 
If  a  public  man  permits  himself  to  indulge  personal  feelings  of 
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this  oharacter  toward  those  with  whom  he  mast  act,  they  will 
in  the  end  lead  him  into  error  to  enable  him  to  obtain  a  position 
adverse  to  those  against  whom  they  are  indulged. 

^'Now,I  assume  that  you  are  to  come  into  the  convention.  If 
yon  do,  you  will  come  there  to  act  with  the  radical  portion  of 
the  democracy,  whether  in  a  majority  or  minority,  in  success  or 
defeat.  You  may  meet  there  some  of  those  who  have  manifested 
snspicions  against  you,  and  you  will  meet  there  those  who  will 
remind  you  of  those  past  scenes  and  try  to  wake  up  in  your  breast 
new  prejudices,  or  old  ones  if  any  slumber  there. 

"  The  whole  moral  of  this  letter  and  my  whole  real  object  in 
making  the  promise  to  you  was  and  is,  to  draw  your  mind  to  these 
matters  at  an  early  day,  and  to  ask  you  to  see  whether  there  is  any 
foundation  for  my  fears,  and  if  you  find  any,  to  begin  at  once  to 
root  out  every  such  feeling  before  they  are  provoked  into  exercise 
by  the  collisions  of  the  convention. 

'*  There  is  no  longer  a  particle  of  doubt  upon  my  mind  that 
The  Argus,  and  all  the  followers  it  can  command,  intend  to  throw 
the  convention  into  the  hands  of  the  whigs;  and,  for  myself,  1 
as  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Croswell  expects,  whether  successful  or 
not,  to  go  there  himself  as  an  end  of  the  present  controversy. 
Our  true  men  were  unwise  last  winter  not  to  have  acceded  to  the 
compromise  propositions  on  the  subject  of  the  convention  law; 
but  I  did  not  think  then,  and  I  am  satisfied  now,  that  those  terms 
would  not  have  reconciled  the  conservatives  or  saved  us  from 
our  present  rupture.  They  have  deeply  and  firmly  and  desper- 
ately resolved  that  they  will  have  irresponsible  banks,  public 
debt,  internal  improvements  and  stock  jobbing,  or  they  will  sink 
the  democratic  party.  A  compromise  cannot  be  made,  because 
these  reforms  the  people  will  have,  and  no  quiet  can  be  experi- 
enced until  they  are  secured.  Tet  the  teaching  of  these  men  and 
the  false  lights  of  The  Argus  may  lose  us  the  April  elections  and 
the  convention  and  those  reforms  may  be  defeated  there.  If  that 
shall  be  so,  I  think  we  shall  see  another  convention  called  before 
two  years,  and  then  reform  may  be  driven  to  excess. 

'*As  to  myself,  I  pray  you  borrow  not  one  thought.  I  am  not 
a  desperate  man  nor  in  a  desperate  mood,  and  if  I  shall  be  placed 
in  a  position  to  be  a  defeated  candidate  I  have  the  fullest  confi- 
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dence  that  I  shall  have  the  sound  democracy  of  the  State  to  fall 
with  me,  and  separate  from  them  I  am  nothing  and  can  he 
nothing. 

*'  Do  not  despair.  If  the  coalition  in  the  Legislature  shall  be 
as  unwise  as  I  think  it  may  be,  we  will  carry  the  convention 
over  all  coalitions  and  combinations. 

"  Will  you  pardon  this  very  long  letter,  and  believe  that  noth- 
ing in  it  is  designed  to  offend  or  wound,  if  anything  has  been  so 
awkwardly  expressed  as  to  bear  such  a  construction?  I  have 
not  time  to  read  it  over.  Will  you  also,  when  you  have  read, 
bum  it,  as  such  letters  should  never  be  kept  ? 

**  The  mortgage  and  bond  have  come  safely,  and  I  presume  the 
bond  is  all  right,  though  I  have  not  yet  opened  it. 

"  I  am  truly  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 
"  John  L.  Russell,  Esq." 

Gov.  Wright  to  John  L.  Russbll. 

"Albany,  4th  April,  1846. 

"My  Dear  Sir.  —Your  letter  is  this  moment  received.  You 
will  have  seen  that  the  apportionment  bill  has  passed,  and  that  I 
think  it  is  all  which  is  required  by  the  counties  situated  as  ours  is. 
Perkins  has  bad  some  trouble  about  the  construction  of  the  con- 
vention bill,  but  I  have  none ;  and  even  if  thei*e  was  room  for 
doubt,  as  I  think  there  is  not,  the  rights  of  the  people  to  equal 
representation  would  entitle  them  to  the  benefit  of  all  the 
doubts. 

"  It  is  very  doubtful  what  may  be  the  fate  of  the  explanatory 
bill,  as  the  coalition  is  endeavoring  to  defeat  it,  and  will  do  so 
if  the  high  contracting  parties  can  screw  their  courage  up  to  the 
point.  The  whigs  think  we  shall  gain  by  the  change  of  mem- 
bers, and  hence  they  oppose  it;  and  the  conservatives,  as  I  think, 
hope  they  may  destroy  the  convention  by  the  confusion  that  may 
be  produced.  I  have  no  fear  as  to  the  decision  of  the  convention 
in  relation  to  the  increasing  counties;  but  if  the  decreasing  coun- 
ties shall  be  unwise  enough  to  elect  under  the  old  law  there  may 
be  confusion  with  them.     Some  of  them  may  be  induced  to  take 
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that  ooareie  by  the  debates  on  the  explanatory  bill,  in  case  it  shall 
be  defeated. 

*'  I  am  told  that  Harris  of  this  county  is  to  go  against  the 
explanatory  bill,  and  the  right  of  this  coanty  to  foar  members. 
If  he  does,  I  think  we  shall  make  it  warm  weather  for  him  before 
April  is  oat.  You  will  see  that  our  convention  anticipated  this 
matter  in  an  excellent  resolution. 

*'  In  great  haste,  I  am  truly  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 
"  Hon.  John  L.  Russbll." 
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Chapter  C  XXXIV. 

SECOND    AND    LAST    ANNUAL    MESSAGE. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1846,  Gov.  Wright  transmitted 
his  last  annual  message  to  the  Legislature.  It  presents, 
in  his  clear  and  forcible  manner,  everything  of  interest  to 
the  State  and  her  citizens.  Although  long,  it  cannot  be 
abbreviated  without  losing  much  of  its  value.  It  is  given 
at  length.  It  forms  one  of  the  most  important  and 
instructive  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  State,  and  ought 
to  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  reading  and  reflect- 
ing men  within  it.  The  information  it  imparts  wiU 
largely  reward  the  time  spent  in  its  perusal.  It  contains 
the  parting  advice  and  admonitions  of  one  of  the  most 
sagacious  and  careful  observers,  one  who  was  never 
swayed  by  selfish  or  unpatriotic  motives,  and  who  cheer- 
fully performed  every  duty  devolved  upon  him,  whether 
pleasant  or  unpleasant,  regardless  of  all  consequences 
affecting  himself. 

Mbssagb  from  the  Govbbkor. 

"  To  the  Senate  and  Assembly : 

"  FKLLOw-CrnzBNB.  —  We  are  assembled  to  perform  the  high- 
est and  most  responsible  duties  pertaining  to  civil  government. 
Otherjdepartments  are  charged  with  the  administration  and  exe- 
cution of  the  law.  Upon  the  Legislature  is  devolved  the  duty  of 
making  the  law.  Its  action  is  the  rule  of  administration  and 
execution.  That  action  is  over  all  and  rests  upon  all.  It  binds 
the  conduct  of  men  to  the  extent  of  the  extreme  penalty  of 
human  life,  and  the  interests  of  men  to  the  extent  of  everything 
which  can  be  held  as  property.  The  office  of  the  legislator  is  one 
of  the  highest  dignity.  The  trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  con- 
stituency, is  one  of  the  gravest  import.     Our  ambition  should  be 
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to  discharge  this  tmst  well  and  faithf ally,  and  our  expectations 
of  honor  should  be  measured  by  the  strength  of  our  conscious- 
ness that  sound  principles,  disinterested  intentions  and  patriotic 
impulses  govern  our  acts. 

^'  The  reflection  that  we  are  the  mere  agents  of  the  people, 
elected  not  to  serve  ourselves  but  them,  should  be  ever  present 
with  us.  The  great  elements  of  their  prosperity  are  in  their 
hands,  not  ours.  Their  own  patient  industry  and  careful  fru- 
gality, and  their  firm  devotion  to  equal  rights  and  equal  laws,  are 
the  foundation  and  the  life  of  our  institutions,  and  are  within  their 
own  keeping.  Laws  are  necessary  to  enable  them  to  pursue  this 
industry  and  enjoy  its  fruits;  to  obtain  these  rights  and  reap 
their  benefits.  Burdens  must  be  imposed  upon  them  and  their 
property  to  defray  the  expenses  of  carrying  these  laws  into  effect. 
These  things  they  cannot  well  do  in  peraon.  Hence  the  delega- 
tion of  power  to  us;  and  the  discharge  of  this  agency  is  the 
responsible  duty  upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter.  The  fewest 
and  simplest  laws  consistent  with  the  security  of  the  great 
objects  to  be  attained,  and  the  lightest  burdens  which  their 
enforcement  will  permit,  must  be  the  best  and  wisest  execution 
of  the  trust;  the  most  salutary  and  acceptable  to  the  constitu- 
ency, and  the  most  honorable  to  the  representative. 

'^  If  these  simple  principles  are  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  per- 
mitted to  govern  our  action,  our  duties  will  be  rendered  com- 
paratively easy ;  their  performance  pleasant  and  their  discharge 
beneficial  to  the  public.  If  we  try  our  measures  by  the  influences 
they  must  exert  upon  the  interests  and  pursuits  of  all  classes  of 
society,  and  carefully  compare  every  expenditure  we  authorize 
with  the  promises  of  benefit  to  the  whole  people,  we  shall  escape 
the  worst  pei'plexities  which  are  usually  attendant  upon  legisla- 
tion ;  avoid  the  most  serious  dangers  which  beset  our  path,  and 
lay  no  foundation  for  the  complaints,  which  most  deeply  disturb 
the  public  mind. 

*'  That  legislation  which  equalizes  the  benefits  and  burdens  of 
government,  extends  the  same  encouragement  to  the  enterprise 
and  industry  of  all  in  every  situation  and  employment,  and 
attempts  to  secure  no  special  privileges  to  any,  will  diffuse  pros- 
perity throughout  a  community;  because,  under  such'  a  system  of 
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laws,  all  will  feel  that  the  fruits  of  their  industry  are  justly 
secured  to  tliemselves.  On  the  contrary,  attempts  to  confer 
favors  by  law  upon  classes  or  localities,  produce  a  competition 
destructive  to  prolB table  industry  ;  a  strife,  not  to  earn,  but  to  gain 
the  earnings  of  others.  Such  a  policy  may  accumulate  wealth  in 
a  few  hands  more  rapidly  than  equal  legislation,  and  may,  to  the 
superficial  observer,  present  the  greater  show  of  prosperity;  but 
the  appearance  is  artificial  and  delusive,  and  is  produced  by  a 
forced  and  unequal  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of 
all.  The  tendency  of  this  false  system  is  to  separate  capital  from 
productive  labor,  and,  carried  out  to  its  full  extent,  will  produce 
the  singular  result,  that  he  who  labors  least  may  accumulate 
most,  and  he  who  works  the  hardest  may  know  the  most  want. 

"  A  choice  between  these  lines  of  policy,  in  the  discharge  of  our 
legislative  duties,  cannot  be  difficult,  and  will  not,  I  trust,  be 
doubtful. 

'*  In  presenting  to  you  the  condition  of  the  State,  a  reference  to 
its  internal  peace  may  well  claim  the  firat  place. 

^^  In  my  annual  message  of  the  last  year,  it  became  my  unpleasant 
duty  to  announce  to  the  Legislature  that  the  public  peace  had  been 
interrupted,  the  laws  resisted  by  armed  force,  and  that  my  prede- 
cessor had  been  compelled  to  order  into  8ei*vice  a  portion  of  the 
militia  of  the  State,  to  preserve  the  one  and  enforce  the  other. 
That  military  force  was  in  the  field  at  the  time  that  communica- 
tion was  made  to  the  Legislature.  In  that  paper  I  gave  at  length 
the  character  of  these  disturbances,  and,  in  every  form  which 
presented  itself  to  my  mind  as  likely  to  exert  a  beneficial  infla- 
ence,  appealed  to  the  tenants  of  the  estates,  between  whom  and 
the  landlords  of  the  same  estates  the  controversy  nominally 
existed,  to  change  their  course,  and  withdraw  their  countenance, 
their  influence,  and  their  contributions  of  money  and  means 
from  the  desperate  men  who  were  making  armed  resistance  against 
the  laws. 

''At  that  time  human  life  had  been  sacrificed,  in  two  several 
instances,  to  the  mad  spirit  of  insubordination,  and  those  incidents 
were  referred  to  as  natural  fruits  of  such  unlawful  violence,  and  as 
startling  warnings  of  worse  results,  if  the  same  spirit  continued 
to  be  encouraged. 
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'^  These  disturbances,  and  the  proper  remedies  to  be  applied  to 
them,  occupied  much  of  the  time  of  the  last  Legislature,  and 
among  other  measures  adopted  was  a  law  ^  To  prevent  persons 
appearing  disguised  and  armed.'  The  provisions  of  this  law 
were  so  stringent,  and  its  penalties  so  severe,  that  the  confident 
hope  was  indulged  of  an  abandonment  of  the  use  of  the  dis- 
guises, the  protection  of  which,  as  experience  had  shown,  consti- 
tuted the  principal  danger.  Repeated  instances  of  flagrant  out- 
rage had  demonstrated  that  those  who  would  stoop  to  disguise 
their  persons,  in  pursuit  of  an  unlawful  object,  only  required  to 
have  their  confidence  in  the  protection  of  the  disguise  sufficiently 
strengthened,  to  bring  them  to  the  commission  of  any  degree  of 
crime.  In  other  words,  the  universal  principle  was  illustrated  in 
these  proceedings,  that  crime  requires  concealment,  and  that  he 
who  dare  not,  in  the  open  light,  look  the  law  in  the  face,  will  be 
emboldened,  under  the  cover  of  darkness  or  the  protection  of 
the  mask,  to  outrage  its  requirements  and  strike  down  its  defense- 
less ministers. 

'^  This  law  had  not  long  been  in  force  when  it  became  apparent 
that  the  hopes  entertained  of  its  salutary  influence  were  not  to 
be  realized.  Confidence  in  the  disguise  became  stronger  than  the 
fear  of  punishment,  and  parties  of  disguised  men  began  to  show 
themselves  in  the  excited  districts.  The  county  of  Delaware, 
thei-etofore  comparatively  peaceful,  became  the  theater  of  more 
open  and  active  resistance  against  the  ofiicers  of  the  law  than 
had  previously  prevailed  elsewhere.  The  assemblages  of  dis- 
guised men  were  more  frequent,  more  numerous,  and  their  pro- 
ceedings more  daring  and  desperate  than  had  characterized  the 
disturbances  in  any  other  quarter.  So,  also,  these  lawless  out- 
rages and  their  perpetrators  were  met  in  that  county,  more 
promptly,  firmly  and  energetically,  than  they  had  been  before 
encountered,  without  the  aid  of  a  State  military  force ;  and  the 
law-abiding  citizens  of  the  county,  led  on  by  their  civil  officers,  to 
their  lasting  honor,  overcame  the  resisters  by  their  own  unaided 
efforts. 

"  The  courts  and  juries  of  the  county  proved  themselves  as 
firm  and  faithful  to  the  law  as  the  body  of  citizens  had  done^ 
and  those  aiTested  in  disguise  and  with  arms  were  indicted,  tried, 
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conyioted,  and  three  of  the  number  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in 
the  State  prison,  each  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

'*  These  energetic  proceedings  appeared  for  the  time  to  have 
subdued  the  insurrectionary  spirit,  as  well  in  the  other  excited 
counties  as  in  Delaware,  and  again  the  hope  was  indulged,  that, 
if  excitement  had  not  given  place  to  reflection,  and  passion  to 
reason,  at  least  it  had  been  seen  that  the  strength  of  the  law,  and 
the  love  of  peace  and  order  in  the  breasts  of  our  intelligent  and 
patriotic  citizens,  were  too  powerful  for  a  resistance  of  the  char- 
acter attempted,  and  that  further  efforts  of  that  description 
would  be  abandoned. 

''  In  Delaware  county  nothing  transpired,  for  months,  to  dispel 
this  pleasing  hope,  though  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Schoharie 
various  outrages  were  committed;  the  sheriff  was  forcibly 
resisted,  and  was  compelled  to  resort  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  the  last  session  *  to  enforce  the  law  and  preserve  order,'  and 
obtain  permission  to  raise  a  guard  to  assist  him  to  serve  legal 
process.  So,  in  the  county  of  Columbia,  several  gross  outrages 
were  committed  upon  the  rights  and  property  of  private  persons; 
and,  in  the  month  of  May,  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  sheriff  of 
that  county,  while  quietly  walking  in  the  highway,  in  company 
with  two  assistants,  upon  his  return  from  executing  a  writ  of 
possession,  was  deliberately  fired  upon  by  three  several  persons, 
from  the  cover  of  some  bushes  near  the  road,  and  himself  and 
one  of  the  assistants  severely,  but  not  dangerously  wounded. 
He  was  also  fired  upon,  but  without  effect,  while  actually  engaged 
in  executing  the  writ.  Every  practicable  effort  has  been  made 
to  discover  and  arrest  the  perpetrators  of  these  outrages,  as  yet 
without  success. 

"  It  was  reserved  for  the  ill-fated  county  of  Delaware,  however, 
to  bring  these  mistaken  and  ill-advised  disturbances  to  open 
insurrection,  and  to  crown  the  long  catalogue  of  crime  with  a 
cold,  deliberate  and  cruel  murder.  On  the  seventh  of  Augnsti 
Osman  N.  Steele,  under-sheriff  of  the  county,  fell,  shot  to  death, 
from  behind  the  protection  of  these  masks  and  disguises,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  in  the  open  field,  and  while  quietly  and 
inoffensively  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty.  Sur- 
rounded by  some  240  disguised  and  armed  men  and  a  body  of 
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spectators,  and  with  the  sheriff  and  two  assistants  within  a 
few  feet  of  his  person,  this  faithfnl  officer  was  murdered,  and 
to  this  day  no  one  of  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the  bloody  deed 
has  been  identified. 

'^  The  investigations  before  the  coroner's  jury  were  protracted 
and  searching  almost  beyond  example,  and  developed  testimony, 
portions  of  which  were  laid  before  me,  and  left  no  doubt  upon 
my  mind  that  the  crisis  had  arrived  contemplated  by  the  Legis- 
lature, in  the  provisions  of  the  nineteenth  section  of  the  '  Act  to 
enforce  the  laws  and  preserve  order;'  and  application  having  been 
made  by  all  the  officers  named  in  the  section,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  August,  I  declared,  by  proclamation,  the  county 
of  Delaware  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  within  the  provisions 
and  meaning  of  that  law. 

^'  Herewith  I  transmit  a  copy  of  that  proclamation,  which  will 
give  to  the  Legislature  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  issued. 

^'The  necessary  orders  were  immediately  given,  to  call  into 
the  service  of  the  State  800  men,  to  serve  as  a  battalion  of  light 
infantry,  from  100  to  150  of  whom  were  to  serve  as  mounted 
men,  when  the  service  should  call  for  such  force. 

"The  annual  report  of  the  Adjutant-General,  herewith  trans- 
mitted, will  show  more  in  detail  the  facts  in  relation  to  this  force 
and  its  organization;  and  it,  and  the  annual  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller, will  give  the  plan  adopted  to  subsist  the  men  and  the 
horses,  and  the  entire  expense  to  the  State  for  the  pay  and  sub- 
sistence of  the  battalion. 

''  No  instance  of  resistance  was  experienced  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  service  of  this  force,  although  it  was  assiduously  employed 
to  aid  in  the  execution  of  civil  as  well  as  criminal  process, 
and  in  the  general  execution  of  the  law;  the  collection  of  the 
rents  in  arrear  being  a  prominent  part  of  the  duty  peiformed. 

*'  The  arrests  made  by  the  sheriff  and  his  officers,  with  the  aid 
first  of  the  civil,  and  subsequently  of  the  military  posse,  were 
very  numerous,  reaching  considerably  beyond  100.  Some  thirty 
only  of  these,  however,  were  persons  charged  with  being  pres- 
ent at,  or  parties  to,  the  murder,  the  residue  being  in  custody 
for  minor  offenses,  growing  out  of  the  previous  disturbances  in 
that  county.     An  impression  has  prevailed,  to  some  extent  at 
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least,  that  persons  implicated  in  the  transaction,  oat  of  which 
this  murder  proceeded,  were,  by  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
merely  punished  by  the  imposition  of  a  fine.  This  is  a  mistake. 
All  of  those  so  punished  were  charged  with,  and  plead  guilty  to, 
offenses  previously  committed;  and  no  one  implicated  in  the  mur- 
der, who  was  sentenced  at  all,  received  less  punishment  than 
imprisonment  for  seven  years  in  the  State  prison.  Some,  who 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  manslaughter  in  the  lower  degrees, 
were  liberated  upon  recognizances,  and  not  sentenced  at  all,  the 
sentences  having  been  suspended.  This  mistake  is  corrected,  to 
prevent  misapprehension  as  to  the  proceedings  of  that  oourt,  and 
to  do  justice  to  its  members. 

"  About  ninety  persons,  supposed  to  be  identified  as  present  at 
the  time,  armed  and  disguised  and  engaged  in  resisting  the  sheriff, 
were  indicted  for  the  murder.  Of  this  number,  little  more  than 
one-third  were  arrested.  All  these  were  discharged  from  the  jail  in 
the  manner  already  well  known  to  the  public,  except  the  two  men 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  executed.  The  residue  of  the  per- 
sons so  indicted  are  at  large,  having  hitherto  evaded  the  service 
of  process,  together  with  the  still  larger  number  not  yet  identi- 
fied. Among  these  are  supposed  to  be  most,  or  all,  of  the  principal 
leaders,  and  of  those  who  actually  fired  upon  the  lamented  Steele, 
on  that  fatal  occasion. 

"  The  sentences  of  the  men  convicted  of  the  murder  have  been, 
by  me,  commuted  for  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  in  the 
State  prison  for  the  terms  of  their  natural  lives.  The  grounds 
of  my  interference  were  set  forth  in  a  letter  to  the  sheriff,  a  copy 
of  which  is  herewith  transmitted. 

"  As  soon  as  it  was  supposed  time  had  been  allowed  to  restore 
a  reasonable  degree  of  calmness  to  the  public  mind,  the  Adjutant- 
General  was  directed  to  visit  Delaware,  and  make  inquiries  and 
examinations,  with  a  view  to  the  revocation  of  the  proclamation 
declaring  the  county  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  the  final 
discharge  of  the  military  force  in  the  service  of  the  State. 

'*  Upon  consultation,  in  this  way,  with  the  public  authoritiesi 
civil  and  military,  and  with  various  prominent  citizens  of  the 
county,  the  conclusion  was  formed  that  the  time  had  arrived, 
when  these  steps  would  probably  be  consistent  with  the  puhtic 
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secnrity,  and  might  be  calculated  to  allay  irritation  and  promote 
the  restoration  of  harmony  and  quiet  to  this  distracted  society. 
Accordingly,  the  proclamation  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  August 
was  revoked  by  a  proclamation  dated  on  the  eighteenth  of 
December,  to  take  effect  after  the  twenty-second  of  that  month, 
a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  transmitted.  The  necessary  orders 
were,  simultaneously,  issued  for  the  discharge  of  the  military 
force  on  the  same  day. 

'^  It  is  due  to  the  officera  and  men  of  the  battalion  to  say,  that 
the  order  and  energ}-,  the  willing  obedience  and  prompt  and 
unpretending  execution  of  duty,  which  have  signalized  their 
entire  service,  have  entitled  all  to  the  highest  praise.  The  vigi- 
lance and  discretion  of  the  officers,  and  the  steady  fidelity  of  the 
men,  prove  that  the  latter  were  well  commanded,  and  the  former 
well  served;  and  demonstrate  that  the  peace  of  the  State,  and 
the  execution  of  its  laws,  are  both  safe  in  the  patriotic  hands  of 
its  citizen  soldiery. 

"  No  indications  of  a  disposition  to  interrupt  the  peace  of  this 
county  have  reached  me  since  these  transactions. 

"  The  opinion  is  now  very  generally  entertained  that  the  scenes 
of  violence  and  armed  resistance  to  the  laws  have  terminated ; 
that  the  disguises  have  been  permanently  discarded,  and  that, 
hereafter,  legal  and  constitutional  modes  of  redress  for  the  griev- 
ances supposed  to  exist  will  alone  be  attempted. 

**  Indications  of  a  disposition  to  keep  up  the  excitement,  and 
even  the  insurrectionary  proceedings,  continue  to  be  manifested 
in  individual  cases ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  indications 
are  confined  to  those  who  have  made  it  their  vocation  to  kindle 
these  disturbances  and  whose  only  interest  in  them  has  been  the 
personal  advantages  to  themselves  from  their  existence.  Hitherto 
the  confiding  tenants  have  listened  to  such  advisera,  not  seeing, 
nor  suspecting,  the  selfish  impulses  of  interest  and  ambition 
which  prompted  counsel  so  apparently  patriotically  given,  until 
a  severe  experience  has  shown  them  the  disastrous  results  of  their 
misplaced  confidence.  Upon  some,  who  were  industiious,  quiet 
and  thrifty  faimers,  it  has  brought  ignominious  punishment  and 
perpetual  incarceration,  in  the  company  of  felons.  Others,  who 
held  like  standing,  it  has  banished  from  their  families  and  their 
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homes,  and  made  fugitives  from  that  justice  they  were  taught  to 
spurn,  for  the  sake  of  following  these  false  guides  upon  what  was 
represented  by  them  as  a  shorter  and  surer  road  to  a  redress  of 
their  alleged  grievances.  To  all  it  has  brought  loss  of  property; 
angry  and  embittered  feuds,  in  the  place  of  peaceful  social  rela^ 
tions,  and  anxiety,  apprehension  and  distrust,  to  poison  the  hap- 
piness of  the  domestic  fireside.  These  are  some  of  the  fruits 
which  have  been  realized  from  following  designing  and  selfinh 
counselors;  and  when  these  tenants  shall  attempt  to  resort  to  the 
legal  and  constitutional  modes  of  redress,  which  they  now  pro- 
pose, they  will  find  that  there  too  these  pretended  friends  have 
least  acted  the  pait  of  friends  to  them,  and  that  these  appeals, 
even  if  right  .and  proper  in  themselves,  have  received  nothing 
but  prejudice  from  such  interference. 

^^In  my  former  communication  to  the  Legislature  upon  this 
subject,  I  stated  that  I  considered  myself  precluded  from  discuss- 
ing, or  even  considering  the  real  merits  of  the  differences  exist- 
ing between  the  landlords  and  the  tenants,  by  the  violent  and 
criminal  conduct  of  those  who  assumed  to  act  for  the  latter,  and 
in  their  name,  and  apparently  by  their  approbation;  and  who  had 
changed  the  issue  to  one  between  sustaining  the  law,  preserving 
the  public  peace,  and  protecting  the  rights  and  lives  of  unoffend- 
ing citizens  on  the  one  side,  and  armed  resistance  against  the 
law,  wanton  disturbances  of  the  peace,  and  aggravated  trespasses 
on  the  rights  and  lives  of  individuals,  on  the  other. 

"  Assuming,  what  I  hope  time  may  prove,  that  these  violent 
proceedings  have  terminated,  and  that,  hereafter,  only  constitu- 
tional and  lawful  appeals  for  redress  are  to  be  made,  the  points 
really  presented  for  public  action  become  proper  subjects  for 
inquiry  and  discussion. 

'^  The  change  of  the  tenures  from  leasehold  to  fee  simple  estates 
I  have  ever  understood,  and  supposed  to  be,  the  great  object  of 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  tenants.  The  odious  character,  and 
evil  influences,  of  the  leasehold  tenures,  have  ceHainly  formed 
the  great  burden  of  the  complaints  which  have  reached  me ;  and 
I  have  labored  under  a  false  impression,  if,  at  the  commencement, 
the  avowed  object  was  not  this  change.  This,  it  seemed  to  be 
well  understood  and  conceded,  must  be  reached  by  contract  and 
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compromise  between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  and  that  no  power 
possessed  by  the  State  could  so  change  the  existing  contracts, 
while  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  remained  in  force. 

^If  my  present  information  be  correct,  that  point  has  been 
sabstantially  reached,  so  far  as  the  landlords  are  concerned. 
They,  I  believe,  with  very  few  exceptions,  avow  their  readiness 
to  commute  the  titles,  and  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  their 
respective  tenants  for  that  purpose.  Some  of  them  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  give  to  the  public  the  terms  upon  which  they  will  com- 
mute, or  upon  which  they  will  open  negotiations  for  that  object ; 
and  in  many  cases  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  these 
terms  appear  to  be  such  as,  in  all  fairness,  require  on  the  part  of 
the  tenants  a  corresponding  advance  toward  a  compromise.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  precise  terms  should  be  accepted;  but  I  think 
I  speak  no  more  than  the  judgment  of  the  great  mass  of  our  con- 
stituents, when  I  say  that  they  are  propositions  which  ought  to 
be  received  as  the  basis  of  mutual  negotiations. 

**  Assuming  the  continuance  of  the  leases,  another  ground  of 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  is  the  distress  for  rent,  which 
it  is  claimed  should  be  abolished.  This  the  Legislature  has  the 
unquestioned  power  to  do  prospectively;  and  I  do  not  suppose 
the  right  to  do  it  retrospectively  will  be  contended  for,  where 
the  remedy  by  distress  is  secured  by  the  covenants  in  the  lease. 
A  change  of  the  law  thus  affecting  a  subsisting  contract  is  held, 
as  I  believe,  by  the  highest  judicial  authority  in  the  country,  not 
merely  to  affect  the  remedy,  but  to  impair  the  obligation  of  the 
contract  itself.  Considered,  therefore,  in  a  prospective  light  only, 
I  cannot  perceive  that  this  change  of  the  law  can  be  seriously 
detrimental  to  lessors,  and  especially  of  farming  lands.  Their 
security  for  ultimate  payment  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  improve- 
ments upon  the  land.  It  would  doubtless,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  affect  the  leasing  of  houses  and  other  tenements  in  cities 
and  villages,  where  deterioration  rather  than  improvement  to 
the  property  is  the  consequence  of  the  use;  but  whether  the 
effect  would  be  most  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  landlord,  or 
tenant,  is  very  questionable. 

"  The  remedy  by  distress,  especially  when  applied  to  farms,  is 
so  inseparably  connected  with  the  leasehold  tenures,  as  to  partake 
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of  their  unpopularity,  and  it  may  be  wise,  in  reference  to  this 
description  of  property,  to  abolish  it  prospectively,  as  it  may  the 
tenures  themselves,  as  applicable  to  agricultural  lands.  This 
mode  of  collecting  the  rent  is  said  to  be  too  summary  for  the 
safety  of  the  farmer,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that, 
although  summary,  it  is  the  least  expensive  process  for  the  coUec* 
tion  of  an  admitted  and  liquidated  debt.  It  is  also  added  that 
the  non-payment  of  the  rent  must  be  a  forfeiture  of  the  lease, 
entitling  the  landlord  to  re-enter  and  repossess  himself  of  the 
land  with  the  improvements,  and  if  the  remedy  by  distress  be 
taken  from  him,  he  will  avail  himself  of  this  more  severe,  though 
more  protracted,  redress.  A  sufficient  answer  to  this  argument 
is  that,  as  the  improvements  upon  the  land  must  always  be  ample 
security  to  the  landlord  for  his  rent,  where  farms  are  leased  in 
this  manner,  the  change  of  the  law  cannot  injure  him;  and  if  a 
valuable  public  good  can  be  accomplished  by  it,  and  the  tenant, 
who  is  the  other  party  in  immediate  interest,  desires  the  change 
at  this  risk,  the  landlord  would  seem  to  have  no  reasonable  ground 
for  complaint  or  opposition. 

"A  still  further  complaint  made  by  the  tenants  is  that  an  ine- 
quality of  taxation  exists  in  favor  of  the  landlords  of  these 
leasehold  estates,  unjust  to  the  people  of  the  whole  State,  in 
reference  to  the  collection  of  a  general  tax,  and  particularly 
unjust  to  the  people  of  the  counties  where  the  estates  are  situate, 
in  reference  to  the  taxes  annually  assessed  to  pay  town  and 
county  expenses.  The  ground  assumed,  if  I  understand  it,  is 
that  the  rents  are,  in  effect,  the  interest  upon  a  capital  invested 
by  the  landlord  and  secured  upon  the  land,  which  capital  is  as 
proper  an  object  of  taxation  as  money  secured  by  bond  and 
moitgage,  or  by  contract  for  the  sale  of  lands.  In  other  words, 
it  is  assumed  that  conveying  lauds  by  durable  leases  is  a  mode 
of  sale,  in  effect,  by  which  the  seller,  instead  of  stipulating  that 
the  purchase-money  shall  be  paid  within  a  specified  time,  requires 
that  it  shall  forever  remain  invested  in  and  secured  upon  the 
land,  and  that  the  interest  upon  that  purchase-money  shall  be 
annually  paid  to  him  as  rent.  If  the  same  terms  of  sale  were 
carried  into  effect  by  a  deed  from  the  seller,  and  a  mortgage  from 
the  purchaser,  the  law  would  tax  the  capital  secured  by  the  mort- 
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gage  in  the  hands  of  the  seller,  while  the  land  would  be  taxed 
as  the  property  of  the  purchaser.  In  these  cases,  the  law  taxes 
the  lands  to  the  tenants  who  occupy  them;  and  still  it  is  said  the 
capital  secured  to  the  landlord  by  the  lease,  and  which  produces 
to  him  his  interest,  under  the  name  of  rent,  as  the  mortgage 
secures  to  the  seller  the  capital  which  produces  his  income,  under 
the  name  of  interest,  is  not  reached  by  the  law,  and  is  not  taxed 
at  all,  although  there  is  no  difference  in  principle,  public  policy 
or  substantial  justice  between  the  two  cases. 

'*  There  appears  to  be  force  and  truth  in  this  position.  The 
place  and  manner  of  assessing  such  capital  may  be  matter  of 
more  difficulty  and  more  question.  The  money  due  upon  mort- 
gages, contracts,  notes,  and  the  like,  is  assessed  to  the  holder  of 
the  securities,  at  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  the  tax  is  pay- 
able in  his  town  or  ward ;  while  the  complaint  urged  in  this  case 
implies  the  opinion  that  the  leases  should  be  assessed,  and  the 
tax  paid,  in  the  town  or  ward  where  the  lands  are  situate.  This 
would  be  the  introduction  of  a  new  principle  in  reference  to  the 
assessment  of  personal  property  of  resident  citizens;  but  the 
expediency  of  adopting  it,  and  the  mode  of  carrying  it  out,  are 
matters  of  detail  appropriately  belonging  to  legislation,  in  case 
the  tax  itself  is  imposed. 

"A  report  from  the  Comptroller  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  upon 
this  subject,  was  made  on  the  sixteenth  of  April  last,  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  call  from  the  Assembly  of  1844.  In  this  document  the 
whole  subject  is  discussed  with  clearness  and  force.  I  respect- 
fully refer  the  Legislature  to  it,  as  presenting  considerations  upon 
this  point  which  appear  to  me  to  be  sound  in  principle  and  prac- 
tical in  detail. 

^^A  suggestion  has  been  frequently  made,  in  connection  with 
the  troubles  arising  from  these  tenures,  the  adoption  of  which  I 
suppose  to  be  within  the  unquestioned  power  of  the  Legislature, 
although  1  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  urged  by  the  tenants 
upon  the  existing  leasehold  estates.  It  is  that  a  law  should  be 
passed  to  prohibit,  for  the  future,  this  form  of  selling  farming 
lands,  by  declaring  that  no  lease  for  such  lands  for  a  longer  term 
than  five  or  ten  years,  or  some  other  short  period,  shall  be  valid. 
It  is  entirely  apparent,  notwithstanding  the  very  unwarrantable 
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character  of  the  late  disturbances  upon  the  leasehold  estates,  that 
these  tenures  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions or  with  the  feelings  of  that  portion  of  our  people  in  no  way 
interested  in  the  disturbances  or  in  the  relations  out  of  which 
they  have  grown.  Such  is  manifestly  the  settled  state  of  the 
public  mind  upon  this  point,  that  the  multiplication  or  material 
extension  of  leasehold  estates  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  public 
evil,  threatening  more  wide-spread  and  serious  disturbances  than 
those  which  have  recently  interrupted  our  internal  peace.  If, 
therefore,  there  be  no  obstacle  in  principle,  and  none  presents 
itself  to  my  mind,  may  it  not  be  well  for  the  Legislature  to  put 
at  rest  any  apprehension  of  this  sort,  by  the  passage  of  such  a 
law.  I  should  hope  for  salutary  influences  from  such  legislation 
upon  the  existing  estates.  I  think  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
confirm,  in  the  minds  of  the  landlords,  their  present  inclination 
to  commute  the  leasehold  titles,  and  would  operate  strongly  upon 
the  tenants  to  induce  them  to  accept  fair  terms  of  commutation, 
and  discharge  themselves  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  from  an 
objectionable  system  of  tenui*es  thus  confined  to  them. 

^*  I  am  not  aware  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  call  upon  you  for 
any  further  provisions  of  law,  in  refei'ence  to  the  suppression  of 
these  disturbances,  if  they  should  again  arise,  as  it  is  to  be  earn- 
estly hoped  they  will  not.  The  provisions  of  the  two  laws  passed 
by  the  last  Legislature,  which  have  been  before  referred  to  —  the 
first  ^  to  prevent  persons  appearing  disguised  and  armed,'  and  the 
second  '  to  enforce  the  laws  and  preserve  order '  —  have  been  very 
effective,  when  energetically  and  faithfully  resorted  to,  and  appear 
to  me  to  be  snfiicient  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and 
the  preservation  of  order,  so  far  as  legislative  enactments  oan  do 
it.  There  is  some  complaint  that  the  last-named  act  throws  too 
heavy  a  burden  upon  the  county,  and  especially  in  ex]>en8e,  before 
the  power  of  the  State  can  be  invoked.  This  is  a  point  upon 
which  the  last  Legislature  deliberated  carefully,  and  yet  expeii- 
euce,  subsequent  to  its  action,  may  have  furnished  satisfactory 
evidence  that  there  is  justice  in  the  complaint.  It  is  a  point  of 
the  first  importance  in  enforcing  the  law,  as,  unless  the  power  of 
the  county  shall  be  faithfully  exerted,  the  authorities  of  the  State 
cannot  interfere;  and  if  the  pecuniary  burden  upon  the  county  is 
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likely  to  be  so  great  as  to  discourage  effort  and  embarrass  the 
sheriff  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  posse,  the  effect  might  be  dangerous. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  resoi-t  to  the  power  of  the  State  is  made 
too  easy,  that  will  discourage  effort  in  the  county,  that  all  the 
expense  may  be  transferred  to  the  State.  The  subject,  therefore, 
is  one  demanding  careful  action,  and  is  respectfully  presented  to 
your  consideration,  in  case  a  change  of  the  existing  law  should 
be  urged. 

"  The  expenses  upon  the  county  of  Delaware  have  been  very 
heavy,  and  I  am  advised  that  an  application  will  be  made  to  the 
Legislature  for  relief.  It  may  be  that  a  distinction  can  properly 
be  made  between  the  expenses  incurred  by  that  county,  after  the 
insurrection  existed  in  fact,  and  before  it  was  declared  to  exist 
by  proclamation  so  as  to  authorize  the  interposition  of  a  State 
militaiy  force.  It  is  proper  to  inform  the  Legislature  that  I  was 
absent  from  the  capital  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  and  murder, 
and  agents  sent  by  the  civil  authorities  of  the  county  to  invoke 
my  action  were  delayed  several  days  to  await  my  return;  after 
which  time  considerable  fuither  delay  was  occasioned  to  enable 
them  to  return  and  f uraish  to  me  evidence  of  the  facts  alleged  to 
exist,  but  without  the  evidence  of  which  I  did  not  feel  authorized 
to  make  so  responsible  a  declaration.  From  these  causes  twenty 
days  intervened  between  the  insurrectionary  assemblage  and  the 
proclamation,  and  during  all  that  time,  as  I  am  informed  and 
believe,  the  sheriff  was  employing  a  very  large  mounted  posse^ 
and  results  showed  that  it  was  very  energetically  and  efficiently 
employed.  It  was  the  developments  consequent  upon  these  exer- 
tions, exhibiting  the  fact  that  insuiTection  did  exist  on  the  seventh 
of  August,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  proclaiming  its  existence 
in  conformity  to  law;  but  the  interposition  of  the  State  could  not 
be  retrospective,  and  therefore  the  expense  of  preserving  the  peace, 
BQStaining  the  law,  and  apprehending  the  guilty,  during  these 
twenty  days,  was  thrown  exclusively  upon  the  county. 

*^  According  to  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution,  a  census 
of  the  people  of  the  State  has  been  taken  during  the  last  year,  in 
conformity  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  last  session  direct- 
ing the  manner  of  taking  it.  The  returns  have  all  been  made  to 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  report  of  that  officer 
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will,  at  an  early  day  in  your  Bession,  place  the  results  before 
you. 

"  The  entire  population  of  the  State  is  shown  to  be  2,604,495, 
being  an  increase  since  the  census  of  1840,  taken  in  obedience  to 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  of  183,574,  a  little 
more  than  seven  and  a  half  per  cent  for  the  five  years.  This  is 
a  rate  of  increase  much  less  than  has  marked  the  growth  of  our 
population  for  the  previous  portions  of  the  present  century;  and 
shows  that  emigration  from  the  State  is  much  greater  than  to  it. 
The  enumeration  was  taken  as  of  the  first  day  of  July.  The 
number  of  births  in  the  State,  during  the  year  ending  on  that  day, 
was  89,755,  and  the  number  of  deaths  36,284;  thus  showing  an 
increase  of  the  births  over  the  deaths,  in  a  single  year,  of  53,471. 
This  ratio  of  increase,  for  the  five  years,  would  have  added  to 
our  population  more  than  70,000  souls  beyond  the  present  actual 
number;  which  simple  comparison  establishes  two  important  facts, 
1st.  That  the  natural  increase  of  the  population  is  healthful  and 
rapid,  and  2nd.  That  the  emigration  from  the  State  is  greater 
by  from  10,000  to  15,000  annually  than  the  emigration  to  it. 
Another  fact  appealing  upon  the  face  of  the  census  shows  the 
description  of  this  emigration.  It  is,  that  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion is  confined  principally  to  the  cities  and  large  villages,  thus 
proving  that  the  great  body  of  the  emigration  from  the  State  is 
from  the  agricultural  districts.  The  increase  of  population,  for 
the  five  years,  in  the  four  cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Albany 
and  Buffalo,  makes  an  aggi'egate  of  147,767. 

''  The  number  of  persons  liable  to  do  military  duty  is  228,292, 
and  the  number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  for  all  offices  elective 
by  the  people  is  539,379. 

^'  The  statistics  of  the  productions  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures are  very  full,  and  cannot  fail  to  possess  great  interest. 
They  will  receive  too  careful  an  examination  at  your  hands,  to 
require  the  brief  reference  to  them  here  which  this  communica- 
tion will  permit.  The  improved  land  in  the  State  averages  a 
trifle  more  than  four  and  a  half  acres  to  each  soul,  and  there  is 
produced  from  it,  of  wheat,  corn,  rye  and  buckwheat,  breadstuffs 
proper,  according  to  our  classification,  a  fraction  less  than  thir- 
teen and  one-third  bushels  to  each  individual  of  the  population; 
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of  barley  and  oats,  a  fraction  less  than  eleven  and  one-third 
bushels;  of  beans  and  peas,  about  three-fonrths  of  a  bashel,  and 
of  potatoes  and  turnips,  they  being  the  only  articles  given  of  the 
root  crops,  a  fraction  more  than  nine  and  a  half  bushels.  The 
milch  cows  are  more  than  one  to  three  persons,  and  the  butter 
and  cheese,  together,  average  more  than  forty  pounds  to  each 
person.  The  neat  cattle  are  very  nearly  one  to  each  soul,  and 
the  hogs  more  than  one  to  two  persons.  The  wool  and  flax  pro- 
duced are  a  little  less  than  six  and  a  half  pounds  to  a  person,  and 
the  cloth  manufactured,  in  families  and  in  factories,  is  more  than 
seventeen  yards  to  each  soul. 

''A  population  whose  own  industry  produces  this  amount 
annually  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  affords  such 
a  surplus  for  exchange,  may  truly  be  said  to  hold  the  great  ele* 
ments  of  its  independence  and  prosperity  in  its  own  hands,  neither 
of  which  can  be  desti*oyed  or  dangerously  impaired  while  such  a 
ratio  of  productive  industry  is  directed  by  virtuous  and  patriotic 
impulses,  strengthened  by  the  universal  diffusion  of  education. 

'*  The  law  of  the  last  session  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
appoint  marshals  to  take  a  census  of  ^  the  Indians  residing  on  the 
several  reservations  in  this  State,  with  such  statistical  information 
as  it  should  be  in  their  power  to  collect  and  as  the  Secretary 
should  prescribe.'  The  returns  of  these  marshals  give  the  means 
of  comparing  the  condition  of  these  children  of  the  forest,  as 
they  are  usually  termed,  with  that  of  the  general  population  of 
the  State,  in  many  of  the  particulare  above  enumerated;  and  the 
comparison  cannot  fail  to  possess  a  strong  interest,  as  in  some 
respects  it  will  present  a  melancholy  evidence  of  the  reduced 
state  and  now  almost  literally  diminishing  population  of  these 
once  powerful  and  proud  nations.  The  enumeration  embraces 
what  are  usually  known  as  the  Seneca,  Oneida,  St.  Regis,  Onon- 
daga and  Cayuga  Indians  within  the  State.  The  whole  number 
of  souls  is  3,753,  and  the  number  of  births  in  the  year  ending  on 
the  first  day  of  July  last  exceeded  the  deaths  by  a  single  one. 

''A  minute  comparison  of  the  statistics  returned  with  the 
oensus  of  the  Indians  will  show  that,  in  improved  land  and 
articles  of  food,  their  condition  bears  a  creditable  comparison 
with    that  of   the  white   population.      In   manufactures,   and 
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especially  of  the  necessary  clothing,  there  is  an  almost  total 
deficiency. 

^^  It  is  hoped  that  these  people  will  institute  these  comparisoas 
themselves,  as  they  cannot  fail  to  show  them  that  the  lands  they 
possess,  if  as  well  worked,  are  capable  of  rendering  them  as 
comfortable  and  as  independent  of  want  as  their  white  neigh- 
bors, which  should  stimulate  them  to  still  further  and  more  valu- 
able, and  more  useful  improvements. 

*'The  people  of  the  State  have,  with  a  unanimity  almost 
unknown  in  the  history  of  our  elections,  decided  in  favor  of  the 
proposition  to  hold  a  convention  '  to  consider  of  alterations  and 
amendments  to  the  Constitution '  of  the  State.  This  decision 
will  relieve  the  present  Legislature  from  a  mass  of  responsible 
labor  which  has  consumed  much  time  for  several  of  the  past 
years.  Important  propositions  to  amend  that  instrument  have 
held  prominent  places  upon  the  calendars  of  business  of  both 
Houses  for  many  consecutive  sessions,  and  have  given  occasion 
for  elaborate  investigations  and  protracted  debates.  This  whole 
subject  has  now  been  referred,  by  the  people  themselves,  to  a 
convention;  and  it  would  be  highly  improper  in  me  to  attempt 
to  press  upon  your  consideration  questions  thus  wisely  disposed 
of,  so  far  as  our  agency  is  concerned. 

"Upon  this  Legislature,  however,  is  devolved  the  constitu- 
tional duty  of  reapportioning  the  representation  in  the  Legislature, 
according  to  the  returns  of  the  State  census  just  completed ;  and 
as  the  election  to  choose  delegates  to  the  convention  is  to  be  held 
on  the  last  Tuesday  in  April  next,  justice  to  the  people  of  the 
counties,  the  representation  of  which  is  to  be  increased  by  the 
change  of  population,  would  seem  to  require  that  the  apportion- 
ment should  be  made  in  season  to  permit  this  election  to  t^ke 
place  under  it.  No  injustice  will  be  done,  by  this  proceeding,  to 
the  counties  the  representation  of  which  is  to  be  lessened  by  the 
new  apportionment,  as  they  will  still  have,  in  the  convention, 
that  representation  to  which  their  population  entitles  them,  while 
the  other  class  of  counties  will  have  no  more. 

^'  Justice  to  the  whole  population  equally  requires  this  action 
at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature.  The  same  people  who  have 
voted  upon  the  question  of  a  convention  are  to  be  represented  in 
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that  body,  and  they  have  a  right  to  be  eqaally  represented.  I 
will  not,  however,  occupy  your  time  in  the  discussion  of  a  point 
about  which  I  feel  sure  there  can  be  no  diversity  of  opinion,  but 
will  content  myself  with  recommending  that  this  subject  occupy 
your  early  attention,  so  that  the  law  may  be  passed  in  time  to 
prepare  for  the  election  in  April. 

^^  The  financial  condition  of  the  State  is  a  matter,  at  all  times, 
of  the  deepest  interest,  as  well  to  the  people  themselves  as  to 
their  representatives,  upon  whose  action  they  depend  for  the 
security  of  their  credit,  the  preservation  of  their  faith,  and  their 
indemnity  from  unnecessary  and  unjust  burdens.  My  general 
views  in  relation  to  the  true  financial  policy  for  the  State,  in  the 
present  condition  of  its  debts  and  liabilities,  were  so  fully 
expressed  in  my  first  message  to  the  Legislature,  as  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  a  repetition  of  them  here.  The  recommenda- 
tions were,  in  substance,  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  State 
should  not  be  increased;  that  the  revenues  of  the  respective 
funds  should  be  so  strengthened  as  to  render  them  sufficient  to 
meet  current  calls,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debts,  and  to  make 
annual  contributions  to  a  sinking  fund  such  as  would  extinguish 
the  principal,  within  a  reasonable  period;  and  that,  while  the 
redemption  of  the  pledges  contained  in  former  laws,  authorizing 
loans  of  money,  should  require  it,  the  whole  of  the  revenues, 
beyond  the  payment  of  current  and  necessary  expenses,  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  portions  of  the  debt  fall- 
ing due,  rather  than  to  any  new  expenditure. 

*'  In  this  last  recommendation,  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  dif- 
fer from  the  majority  of  the  Legislature  to  which  the  communi- 
cation was  made.  And  a  bill  was  passed  to  appropriate  a  specific 
amount  of  the  canal  revenues  for  a  resumption  of  the  work  upon 
the  unfinished  canals.  Various  other  expenditures  were  author- 
ized in  the  same  bill.  I  was  unable  to  give  to  the  measure  my 
approbation,  and,  as  the  Constitution  directs,  the  bill  was  returned 
to  the  House  in  which  it  originated,  with  my  objections.  Those 
objections  the  Journals  of  the  last  Assembly  will  exhibit,  and 
any  other  reference  to  them  in  this  communication  is  unneces- 
sary. The  bill  did  not  pass  by  the  constitutional  vote,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  question  between  myself  and  the 
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majority  of  the  Legislature  was  refen*ed  to  the  decision  of  our 
common  constituents. 

''  The  statement  of  the  canal  debt,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  September  last,  as  given  to  me  from 
the  Canal  department,  is  as  follows : 

''  Erie  and  Champlain  canal,  old  debt 1111,365  54 

''  Erie  and  Champlain  canal,  new  debt 341,474  52 

"  Erie  canal  enlargement 9,933,000  00 

**  Oswego  canal 421,304  00 

*'  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal 287,000  00 

**  Chemung  canal 648,600  58 

•  •  Crooked  Lake  canal 120,00000 

"  Chenango  canal 2,420,000  00 

"  Black  lUver  canal 1,544,000  00 

**  Genesee  Valley  canal 8,794,000  00 

*  *  Oneida  Lake  canal 50,00000 

"  Oneida  river  improvement 69 ,276  13 

*'  Making  the  entire  canal  debt  unredeemed  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1845 119,690,090  77 

**  Of  this  amount,  the  first  item,  Erie  and  Champlain 
canal,  old  debt,  is  provided  for;  the  money  deposited 
in  the  transfer  office,  and  no  interest  has  been  paid 
upon  it  since  it  fell  due,  on  the  first  day  of  July  last. 
Tet  it  is  to  be  paid,  is  dae  on  presentment,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  liability  against  the  means  of  this  year. 
The  amount  is fill, 865  54 

"  Of  Chenango  canal  stocks,  there  became 

payable  on  the  first  day  of  the  present 

month 2,262,535  66 

2,478,901  20 

"*  Leaving  a  balance  of  debt  not  yet  due  of $17,216,119  57 

*'  The  whole  of  the  Oswego  canal  stocks 
become  payable  on  the  first  day  of  July 
next,  and  the  amount  is $421,804  00 

'*  Of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  stocks, 

there  become  payable  on  the  first  day 

of  July  next,  the  sum  of 150,000  00 

$571,804  00 

'*  If  these  liabilities  of  the  present  year  be  met  by  pay- 
ment, there  will  remain  a  balance  of  the  canal  debt 
unredeemed  of $16,644,815  57 
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**The  CommisBioners  of  the  Canal  Fand,  daring  the  last  fiscal 
year  and  since  its  close,  have  pnrsaed  the  policy  of  paying  these 
stocks  at  the  day,  and  have,  as  means  were  at  command  and 
opportunities  were  afforded,  redeemed  such  of  the  Chenango 
stocks  as  were  presented.  They  had  given  seasonable  notice  to 
the  holders  of  the  stocks,  that  interest  would  not  be  paid  after 
the  thirty-first  day  of  December  last,  the  stocks  having  been  made 
payable  ^  after  the  year  1845;'  and  various  parcels  were  presented, 
and  large  amounts  redeemed,  before  the  first  day  of  the  present 
month,  which  was  the  day  of  payment.  On  the  second  day  of 
the  present  month,  about  $1,798,000  of  the  Chenango  stocks  had 
been  paid  off  and  canceled,  and  about  $672,000  was  on  deposit 
to  the  credit  of  the  Commissioners,  in  the  Manhattan  Bank  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  ready  to  meet  the  payment  of  the  balance  of 
these  stocks,  as  they  should  come  in. 

'^  The  unusually  large  amount  of  the  canal  tolls,  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  last  season  of  navigation,  has  enabled  the  commis- 
sioners to  place  in  bank,  at  the  proper  point,  all  the  money  neces- 
sary to  pay  off  the  whole  of  these  Chenango  stocks,  and  thus  to 
accomplish  what  it  had  scarcely  been  hoped  could  be  accomplished, 
without  means  other  than  those  the  Canal  Fund  could  supply.  The 
annual  report  of  the  commissioners  of  that  fund,  to  be  immedi- 
ately laid  before  you,  will  give  more  at  large  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  fund,  its  revenues  and  its  debt. 

^*It  will  be  seen  from  the  same  report  that  the  commissioners 
confidently  expect  to  be  able  to  meet,  at  the  day,  the  Oswego 
and  Cayuga  &  Seneca  stocks,  payable  on  the  first  of  July  next, 
without  any  assistance  beyond  the  means  in  hand  and  the 
tolls  of  the  next  season,  which  may  be  received  in  time  for  that 
purpose. 

*'^  If  these  anticipations  shall  be  realized,  we  shall  have  effectu- 
ally changed  our  policy  in  reference  to  the  canal  debt.  The 
means  of  the  first  two  years,  after  the  arrest  of  the  expenditures, 
were  entirely  consumed  in  paying  off  temporary  loans;  arrearages 
and  damages  to  contractors ;  damages  done  to  lands,  and  the  like 
claims,  which  had  accumulated  during  the  progress  of  the  works 
or  were  occasioned  by  their  suspension;  and  in  replacing  the 
moneys  theretofore  accumulated  to  pay  off  the  old  Erie  and  Cham- 
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plain  canal  debt,  which  had  been  loaned  to  banks  that  were  unable 
to  pay;  bo  that  the  permanent  stock  debt  was  increased  rather 
than  diminished  during  that  period.  Indeed  the  last  year  made 
the  first  real  reduction  of  this  debt,  by  the  payment  of  more  than 
a  million  and  a  third  of  the  old  stock,  reducing  it  to  the  small 
sum  before  given.  This  balance,  and  the  Chenango,  Oswego  and 
Cayuga  &  Seneca  stocks,  falling  upon  this  year,  amount  to  the 
large  sum  of  $3,045,205.20.  If  these  payments  shall  be  made 
within  the  present  fiscal  year,  an  amount  of  redemptions  equal  to 
$4,314,090.01  will  have  been  made  within  the  two  years;  the 
canal  stock  debt  will  have  been  actually  diminished  $4,069,090.01; 
and  the  amount  of  annual  interest  upon  it  will  have  been  lessened 
$206,390.58.  Results  like  these  will  rapidly  relieve  the  canal 
revenues  from  the  consuming  demand  for  interest,  which  has  so 
long  nearly  absorbed  their  whole  net  proceeds. 

"  The  act  of  1842,  *  to  provide  for  paying  the  debt  and  preserv- 
ing the  credit  of  the  State,'  requires  a  statement  from  the  Canal 
department  of  the  revenues  of  all  the  State  canals,  derived  from 
sources  annual  in  their  nature,  and  a  like  statement  of  all  the 
expenditures  upon  those  works,  and  all  charges  caused  by  or 
growing  out  of  them,  including  the  sum  of  $200,000,  required 
by  a  law  of  1841  to  be  annually  paid  to  the  general  treasury,  to 
be  made  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year. 

**  That  statement  for  the  year  ending  on  the  thirteenth  day 
of  September  last,  shows  an  aggregate  amount  of  reve- 
nue of  $2 ,  875 ,  232  48 

'*  And  charges  and  expenses  to  the  amount  of 1 ,918|  140  65 

"  Leaving  a  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenses,  for  the 

flscalyear,of $457,09193 

^*  In  order  to  institute  the  sinking  fund,  required  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  act  of  1842,  it  became  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  one-third  of  the  annual  interest  upon  the  canal  debt 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  that  act  and  authorized  by 
it.  That  was  done  at  the  Canal  department,  after  the  amount  of 
debt  to  be  contracted  under  the  act  had  become  certain;  and  the 
sum  arrived  at  was  $375,909.38.  This  then  became  the  fixed 
sum,  which,  at  the  least,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  was  to  be 
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eontribntedy  from  the  surplns  canal  revenaes,  to  this  sinking  fund, 
at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  commencing  with  the  30th  of 
September,  1842,  and  continuing  until  means  should  be  accumu- 
lated to  pay  the  whole  debt.  The  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  ending 
on  the  thirtieth  of  September  last,  should  have  made  the  fourth 
contribution  of  this  amount  to  the  sinking  fund,  and,  had  they 
been  fully  made,  there  would  have  been  added  to  the  capital  of 
the  fund,  from  this  scarce,  $1,503,637.52;  whereas  the  actual 
contributions  have  been  as  follows  : 

"  80th  September,  1842 $68,604  61 

**  80th  September,  1848 266,762  09 

**  aOth  September,  1844 671,277  61 

*  *  30th  September,  1845 457,091  98 

'*  Making  the  amount  actually  contributed  from  the 

surplus  revenues  for  the  four  years $1,862,686  14 

'^  The  amounts  thus  contributed  are  the  whole  amounts  of  the 
surplus,  over  and  above  the  expenditures,  for  each  of  the  years. 
The  surplns  for  1842,  as  will  be  seen,  was  very  small,  and  fell 
far  short  of  the  required  contribution;  and  that  for  1843  was 
more  than  $120,000  short,  while  those  of  the  two  last  years  con- 
siderably exceed  the  third  of  the  annual  interest,  as  ascertained 
under  the  law.  Yet  the  aggregate  of  annual  contributions  is  less, 
by  $151,001.38,  than  it  should  have  been  to  make  good  the  fund, 
according  to  the  contemplation  of  the  law. 

"There  is  no  express  provision  in  the  law  establishing  this 
sinking  fund,  which  requires  that  a  deficiency  in  the  canal  reve- 
nues to  make  the  contribution,  for  a  given  year,  shall  be  supplied 
from  the  surplus  of  a  subsequent  year,  although  the  nature  and 
objects  of  the  fund  require  that  ^construction ;  but  the  act,  chap- 
ter 314  of  the  Laws  of  1844,  supplies  that  deficiency,  if  it  be  one, 
by  making  this  requirement  in  terms.  This  last  act  directs  the 
establishment  of  another  sinking  fund,  to  meet  a  debt  author^ 
ized  by  it,  but  the  canal  revenues  have,  as  yet,  furnished  no  sur- 
plus applicable  to  that  object,  as  the  statements  before  made 
show  that  the  calls  of  this  fund  require  more  than  the  entire  sur- 
plus hitherto. 

^  My  annual  message  to  the  last  Legislature  was  prepared  under 
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a  misapprehension  upon  this  subject.  Not  adverting  to  the  fact 
that  the  deficiencies  of  former  years,  in  the  contributions  to  this 
fund,  were  to  be  supplied  from  the  subsequent  revenues,  I 
assumed  that  those  of  the  last  year  had  furnished  a  surplus 
beyond  the  demands  of  this  sinking  fund  upon  them.  That  mis- 
apprehension was  fully  corrected  in  my  message  to  the  Assembly, 
returning  the  bill  '  concerning  the  canals '  with  objections,  and 
to  the  correction  there  made  I  respectfully  refer,  in  case  the 
explanation  should  become  material. 

''  The  revenues  of  all  the  canals,  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  have 
exceeded  those  of  the  year  1844,  by  the  sum  of  $25,984.38,  but 
the  expenses  are  above  those  of  that  year  by  $140,169.96,  so  that 
the  surplus  of  revenue  over  the  expenditures,  is  $114,185.58  less 
than  the  same  surplus  of  the  previous  year.  The  canal  tolls  for 
the  year  ending  on  the  thiitieth  of  September  last  were  $12,305.56 
less  than  for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and  the  rents  of  surplus 
water  were  $654.13  less;  but  the  interest  on  the  current  revenue 
was  $38,944.07  more  than  for  the  previous  year,  thus  overbalanc- 
ing the  deficiencies  in  the  other  two  items,  and  giving  the  excess 
of  aggregate  revenue  above  stated.  The  excess  of  expenditures 
for  the  last  year  has  been  principally  upon  the  repaira,  under  the 
direction  of  the  superintendents  of  repairs,  and  the  improvements, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Canal  Commissioners;  the 
former  item  having  been  increased  $81,656.32,  and  the  latter 
$40,351.43.  The  annual  report  of  the  Canal  Commissionei-s  will, 
I  presume,  exhibit  these  expenditures  and  the  causes  for  them,  in 
a  satisfactory  manner. 

^^  The  business  of  the  fall  has  shown  that  the  principal  canals 
must  have  been  in  a  good  condition  for  navigation,  as  the  amount 
of  tonnage  transported  has  been  much  greater  than  in  any  former 
equal  period,  and  the  regularity  and  facility  with  which  unusu- 
ally heavy-laden  boats  made  their  passages,  is  the  best  evidence 
that  few  obstructions  were  encountered.  The  receipts  of  tolls, 
for  the  last  two  months  of  the  navigable  season,  were  unprece- 
dently  large,  and  have  materially  aided  at  an  opportune  moment^ 
to  place  means  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Canal 
Fund  to  redeem  the  large  amount  of  stocks  which  fell  due  on  the 
first  day  of  the  present  month.    The  increased  demand  and 
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improving  price  of  wheat  and  flour  have  contributed  principally 
toward  this  press  of  business  on  the  canals,  and  the  consequence 
has  doubtless  been  to  send  forward  to  the  market,  during  the 
fall,  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  last  crop,  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  brought  out  before  the  next  season.  The  tolls  of 
the  fall  have  thus  been  greatly  increased,  while  those  of  the 
spring  will  be  diminished  to  the  extent  that  its  business  has  been 
anticipated  by  the  change  in  the  fall  market.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow,  therefore,  that  the  tolls  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
on  the  30th  of  September,  1846,  wUl  be  unusually  large,  because 
that  portion  of  them  already  received  has  been  so. 

^'  The  tolls  upon  each  of  the  canals  of  the  State  for  the  last 
season  of  navigation,  compared  with  those  of  the  season  of  1844, 
are  as  follows : 


Erie  canal 

Champlain  canal 

Oswego  canal 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal. 

Chemang  canal 

Crooked  Xiake  canal 

Chenango  canal 

Genesee  Valley  canal 

Oneida  Lake  canal 

Oneida  river  improvement 

Total 


1846. 

1844. 

$2,861,810  75 

$2,190,147  34 

119,433  25 

116,789  32 

58,448  60 

56,164  93 

32,486  66 

24,618  17 

21,517  71 

14,885  13 

1,943  86 

1,497  89 

26,567  34 

22,177  96 

23,144  85 

19,641  20 

643  16 

621  45 

459  10 

381  13 

$2,646,453  78 

$2,446,874  52 

'^  The  statements  from  the  Canal  department,  from  which  the 
foregoing  results  in  relation  to  the  Canal  Fund  and  its  revenues 
are  deduced,  are  made  in  conformity  with  the  express  provisions 
of  the  act  of  1842,  which  requires  that,  as  a  part  of  the  annual 
expenditures  from  these  revenues,  shall  be  given  the  $200,000, 
directed  by  the  act  of  25th  of  May,  1841,  to  be  paid  yearly  to 
the  General  Fund.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  this  sum  was 
not,  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  paid  to  the  General  Fund,  but  was 
applied  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  canal  stocks  falling  due,  and  for  the  redemption  of  which, 
eufiicient  means,  without  this  portion  of  those  revenues,  were  not 
provided.     The  reimburaement  of  this  $200,000  to  the  General 
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Fund,  when  there  shall  be  no  paramount  claims  upon  the  oanal 
revenues  to  prevent  it,  will  leave  the  canal  accounts  as  they  are 
above  presented,  and  the  only  effect  will  have  been  that  the  Canal 
Fund  will  have  deferred  a  debt  to  the  general  treasury  rather 
than  to  the  public  creditor. 

"  The  condition  of  the  General  Fund  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  Canal  Fund  just  presented.  Its  debt  is  large,  entirely 
beyond  the  power  of  its  revenues,  and  is  annually  augmenting. 
Its  revenues,  now  greatly  unequal  to  the  current  charges  upon 
the  fund,  separate  from  any  payment  upon  the  principal  of  the 
debt,  are  to  be  materially  diminished  during  the  present  year 
unless  the  Legislature  interpose,  and  provide  new  sources  of 
income. 

*'  The  debt  charged  upon  the  fund  was,  at  the  close  of  the 

last  fiscal  year $5,889,549  24 

**  This  debt,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1844,  was 5,634,507  68 

*'  Showing  an  increase  within  the  year  ending  thirtieth  Sep- 
tember last,  of $255,041  56 

''  A  statement  of  the  liabilities  of  this  fund  for  the  year,  and 
of  its  means  to  meet  them,  shows  a  deficiency  of  those  means,  on 
the  thirtieth  of  September  last,  after  applying  the  whole  balance 
of  money  then  remaining  in  the  treasury,  of  1740,161.78.  That 
amount  has  been  boiTowed  from,  and  is  due  to,  the  other  public 
funds. 

"  The  productive  capital  of  this  fund  is  literally  nothing.  Its 
richest  source  of  revenue,  for  the  last  year,  has  been  the  mill  tax, 
the  whole  of  which,  by  a  provision  in  the  financial  act  of  1842, 
was  appropriated  to  this  fund,  the  canal  revenues  having  reached 
the  point,  for  the  year  1844,  when  the  half  of  the  tax  appropriated 
to  that  fund  was  to  cease,  unless  already  assessed  for  another  year; 
in  which  case,  the  whole  tax  for  such  year  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
General  Fund ;  after  that  time  the  half  was  to  be  no  longer  levied. 
That  contingency  happened  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  there* 
fore  the  General  Fund  received  the  whole  tax,  but,  for  the  future, 
only  the  one-half  of  the  mill  tax  imposed  by  that  law  is  to  be 
collected.  The  remaining  principal  source  of  revenue  is  the 
$200,000  per  annum,  directed  by  the  '  Act  to  regulate  the  aecoaats 
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between  certain  funds  belonging  to  this  State,'  to  be  paid  from 
the  Canal  Fund  for  the  use  of  the  General  Fund.  This  amount  has 
not  been  paid  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  for  the  reason  assigned 
when  speaking  of  the  canal  revenues;  which  has  increased,  to  that 
extent,  the  deficiency  in  the  revenues  of  the  General  Fund  for 
that  year. 

'^  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  recommendations  urged  in  my  former 
annual  message,  that  provisions  be  made  to  strengthen  the  rev* 
enues  of  this  fund,  and  to  arrest  the  rapid  increase  of  its  debt. 
The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government  are  now  annually  met 
by  loans;  and  money  is,  in  effect  if  not  in  fact,  borrowed  in  each 
subsequent  year  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  debt  which  the 
necessities  of  the  previous  year  accumulated.  In  my  judgment, 
neither  the  interest  nor  the  will  of  our  constituents  is  observed 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  policy  so  ruinous. 

''  In  addition  to  the  amount  of  debt  actually  charged  upon  this 
fund,  it  is  contingently  liable  to  the  amount  of  $1,713,000,  for 
loans  of  the  credit  of  the  State  to  canal  and  railroad  companies, 
which  yet  continue  to  pay  the  interest,  and  it  is  hoped  will  extin- 
guish the  principal  also  of  the  loans,  as  they  shall  become  pay- 
able, and  save  the  State  entirely  harmless.  A  large  portion  of 
the  loan  to  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  which  was 
made  upon  a  credit  of  twenty  years,  is  to  fall  due  on  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1848.  This  stock,  by  its  terms,  is  payable  'at  the 
pleasure  of  the  State  at  any  time  after  the  year  1847,'  and  as  it  is 
the  settled  policy  of  the  State  not  to  defer,  beyond  the  day,  the 
redemption  of  stocks  issued  for  its  own  benefit,  it  is  presumed  its 
pleasure  will  be  that  the  stocks  it  has  loaned  shall  be  redeemed 
by  the  same  rule  —  payment  at  the  day.  The  stocks  loaned  to  this 
company  were  issued  by  the  Comptroller,  and  the  original  cer- 
tificates signed  by  him ;  but  they  are  transferable  at  the  office  of 
the  company,  and  the  new  certificates  are  signed  by  its  treasurer, 
and  countersigned  by  the  officer  appointed  in  the  city  of  New 
York  to  transfer  other  stocks  of  the  State.  The  transfer  books 
are  kept  at  the  office  of  the  company;  the  lists  of  stockholders 
are  only  to  be  found  thei*e,  and  there  the  payments  of  interest 
are  made. 

^'  It  is  important  that  a  notice  should  be  seasonably  given  to 
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the  holders  of  these  stocks,  that  they  wOl  be  paid  on  the  Ist 
day  of  January,  1848,  and  that  such  is  the  pleasure  of  the  State 
It  is  not  believed  that  any  officer  of  the  State  is  now  authorized 
to  give  this  notice,  and,  without  the  lists  of  the  holders  of  the 
stock,  no  officer  has  it  in  his  power  to  give  it.  I  recommend  that 
provision  be  made  by  law  to  meet  this  case,  and  also  to  reach  all 
the  stocks  loaned  by  the  State  to  canal  and  railroad  companies. 

'*  The  productiye  capital  of  the  Common  School  Fand,  at 

the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  was $2,090,682  41 

'*  At  the  dose  of  1844,  that  capital  was 1,092,916  35 

**  Showing  an  increase,  within  the  last  year,  of $97,716  06 

^^The  unproductive  part  of  the  capital  of  the  fund  is  about 
850,000  acres  of  unsold  land,  situate  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  and  valued  at  $175,000. 

**  The  receipts  into  the  treasury,  daring  the  year,  for  revenue 

from  this  capital,  was $113,458  87 

*'  Add  the  appropriation  of  revenue  from  the  United  States 

Deposit  Fund 165,000  00 

**  And  the  entire  revenues  of  the  fund,  for  the  year, 

wUlbe $278,458  87 

'*  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  80th  September,  1844, 
there  was  remaining  in  the  treasury  a  balance  of  the 
revenues  of  this  Aind  of 89,019  46 

"  Making  the  whole  means  of  the  year $367,478  88 

**  The  entire  payments  from  these  means,  during  the  same 

year,  were 280,649  37 

*'  Leaving  in  the  treasury,  on  the  thirtieth  of  Septem- 
ber last,  a  balance  of  revenue  of $86,828  9B 

'^  The  distribution  to  be  made  annually  to  the  common  schools, 
from  the  revenues  of  this  fund,  is  $275,000;  and  this  is  upon  the 
condition  that  the  counties  raise  by  tax  a  like  sum  for  the  like 
distribution,  so  that  the  sum  of  $550,000  is  in  fact  distributed  to 
the  common  schools,  from  the  operation  of  the  laws  regulating 
this  fund.  To  this  amount  the  local  funds  possessed  by  various 
towns  in  the  State,  growing  mostly  out  of  lands  originally  reserved 
for  the  use  of  schools,  have  added  $20,000.     Certain  towns  have, 
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by  the  vote  of  tbeir  inhabitants,  raised  by  tax  npon  themselves 
$16,000  more;  and  there  has  been  raised  in  the  cities,  under  the 
various  special  laws,  the  further  sum  of  $200,000;  so  that  the 
vrhole  expenditure  for  the  year,  from  these  sources,  upon  the  com- 
mon schools  and  the  district  school  libraries,  has  been  $786,000. 

**  Of  this  sum,  the  amount  paid  for  teachers*  wages  has  been,  $620,856  04 
**  And  the  amount  contributed  on  rate  bills,  to  pay  teachers' 

wages,  has  been 468,127  78 

*'  Showing  an  aggregate  paid,  in  the  State,  to  teachers 

of $1,087,084  72 

''The  school  district  libraries  now  contain  1,145,250  volumes, 
106,854  having  been  added  during  the  year  covered  by  the  last 
reports.  Toward  these  libraries  there  was  paid  of  the  public 
money,  during  the  last  year,  $95,150.25.  Of  the  money  raised  in 
the  cities,  about  $80,000  has  been  expended  in  the  erection  of 
school  houses. 

'^  The  whole  number  of  organized  school  districts  in  the  State 
is  11,018,  and  from  10,812  of  these  the  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  has  received  reports  in  conformity  to  the  law.  These 
reports  give  the  number  of  children  in  the  districts,  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years,  at  690,914,  and  the  whole  number 
of  children  instructed  in  the  common  schools,  during  the  year, 
at  736,045.  They  show  that,  of  this  last  number,  4,208  children 
have  been  taught  during  the  whole  year;  48,875  for  ten  months; 
94,893  for  eight  months;  189,885  for  six  months;  337,000  for 
four  months;  534,261  for  two  months  and  upward;  and  201,784 
for  less  than  two  months. 

"  Such  are  some  of  the  statistics  laid  before  me,  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools,  touching  this  interesting  subject. 
The  annual  report  of  that  officer  will  soon  be  presented  to  the 
Legislature,  and  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  my  giving  more 
of  these  facts,  or  indulging  in  comments  on  those  presented;  and 
I  have,  upon  a  former  occasion,  so  fully  expressed  my  views  upon 
the  paramount  importance  of  our  common  school  system,  its  great 
objects,  and  the  results  which  the  administrators  of  it  ought 
to  strive  to  accomplish,  that  a  repetition  of  these  views  is 
unnecessary. 

in 
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^^Bj  an  act  passed  on  the  7th  of  May,  1844,  the  Legislature 
appropriated  money  for  the  establishment  of  a  ^  Normal  School, 
for  the  instruction  and  practice  of  teachers  of  common  schools 
in  the  science  of  education  and  in  the  art  of  teaching.'  The  law 
places  the  school  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  and  the  Regents  of  the  University,  who  are  to 
appoint  an  executive  committee  of  five  members,  of  whom  the 
Superintendent  shall  be  one,  to  take  the  immediate  charge,  and 
superintend  the  management  and  government  of  the  school,  under 
the  regulations;  and  to  report  annually  to  the  Superintendent 
and  Regents. 

"  The  city  of  Albany  very  generously  tendered  the  use  of  a 
suitable  building,  free  of  rent,  and  the  school  was  organized,  and 
commenced  the  business  of  instruction,  on  the  18th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1844.  Twenty-nine  pupils  presented  themselves  on  the  first 
day,  and  the  number  increased  to  ninety-eight  during  a  term  of 
twelve  weeks.  Pupils  attended  from  forty  of  the  counties  of  the 
State.  The  second  term  commenced  on  the  second  Wednesday 
in  April,  and  continued  twenty  weeks,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the 
term,  170  pupils  were  present.  The  whole  number  attending  the 
school,  during  the  term,  was  185,  and  every  county  in  the  State, 
except  Putnam,  sent  one  or  more  students.  About  nine-tenths 
of  the  whole  had  taught  school,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 
At  the  close  of  the  second  term,  thirty-four  of  the  scholars 
received  diplomas,  being  certificates  of  their  qualifications  to 
teach  common  schools.  The  third  term  commenced  on  the  third 
Wednesday  in  October  last,  and  is  to  continue  twenty-one  weeks. 
At  the  opening  of  the  school,  for  this  term,  180  pupils  were  pres- 
ent, and  the  number  has  increased  to  197,  of  whom  ninety-four  are 
males,  and  103  females.  Of  this  number,  1 76  have  been  teachers  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  period;  some  for  several  years.  Every  county 
in  the  State,  except  Seneca,  is  represented  in  the  school  at  the 
present  time. 

''  These  results  have  been  experienced  during  the  first  year  of 
the  existence  of  this  institution,  and  they  have  more  than  realized 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  friends  of  the  school.  This 
is  an  experiment  incur  State,  but  certainly  connected  with  a  sub- 
ject —  the  proper  education  of  common  school  teachers  —  whidi 
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anthorizes  every  reasonable  effort,  giving  a  promise  of  improve- 
ment, and  even  any  experiment  which  shall  hold  out  that  promise. 
In  this  particular,  our  common  school  system  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  deficient,  as  every  friend  of  education  has  seen  and  felt. 
The  institution  of  pattern  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers  is 
not  new.  The  system  has  been  in  operation  in  several  European 
countries  for  a  length  of  time,  and  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
for  several  years  last  past ;  and  wherever  the  experiment  has 
been  made,  it  has  been  successful. 

"  The  executive  committee  of  this  school  entertain  the  opinion 
that  no  similar  establishment,  elsewhere,  has  started  so  vigor- 
ously, or  made  so  great  an  advance  in  a  single  year;  and  they 
believe,  in  addition  to  a  very  successful  and  fortunate  selection 
of  teachers,  the  causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  liberal  patronage 
of  the  State,  and  the  peculiar  organization  of  the  school.  The 
pupils  from  the  counties  are  selected  by  the  boards  of  supervisors, 
or  in  case  they  are  not  to  meet  in  time  to  supply  a  vacancy,  by 
the  county  and  town  superintendents  of  common  schools.  The 
applications  are  numerous,  presenting  a  wide  field  for  selection, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  students  appointed  are  to  a  great 
extent  those  whom  the  county  superintendent  would  cheerfully 
give  certificates  as  teachers,  before  they  receive  the  benefits  of 
this  schooL  Hence  talent  and  character  are  secured  to  build 
upon,  and  with  capacity  and  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
ers, and  diligent  application  on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  success 
can  scarcely  be  doubtful. 

^'  No  serious  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school,  and  the  executive  committee  speak  of  the 
conduct  and  bearing,  and  the  untiring  industry  and  application 
of  both  teachers  and  scholars,  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise. 

^^The  act,  chapter  311  of  the  Laws  of  1844,  appropriated  $9,600 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  organizing  and  commencing  the  school, 
of  which  sum  but  $3,200  has  as  yet  been  drawn  from  the  treasury. 
This  appropriation  was  made  from  the  revenues  of  the  Literature 
Fund,  being  the  amount  formerly  paid  annually  to  certain  selected 
academies,  for  the  education  of  common  school  teachers.  The 
same  law,  and  the  act,  chapter  142  of  the  Laws  of  1845,  secure  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  period  of  five  years,  for 
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the  sapport  of  the  school,  also  to  be  paid  from  the  revenues  of 
the  Literature  Fund,  in  case  those  revenues  shall  be  sufficient; 
and  if  not,  then  from  the  treasury,  to  be  charged  over  upon  the 
surplus  revenues  of  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund. 

"The  executive  committee  state,  that  this  appropriation  is 
ample  for  the  suppoit  of  the  school  upon  the  plan  adopted. 
Indeed,  it  was  intended  that  the  fund  should  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  mere  charges  of  the  school,  and  should  offer 
something  toward  the  expenses  of  the  pupils,  as  an  encourage- 
ment for  their  attendance.  Hitherto  the  regulation  has  been  to 
select  from  each  county  scholars  equal  in  number  to  the  members 
of  the  Assembly,  and  to  consider  these  as  State  pupils,  entitled 
to  such  a  distributive  share  of  the  appropriation  as  the  expenses 
of  the  school  should  leave  to  be  thus  applied.  The  number  of 
these  scholars  at  present  is  123,  and  seventy-five  cents  per  week 
is  paid  to  each,  toward  board.  During  the  two  former  terms, 
when  the  school  was  smaller,  these  payments  were  larger  per 
scholar.  There  are  seventy-four  scholars  denominated  volunteer 
pupils,  being  those  who  are  not  selected  from  the  counties  in  the 
manner  prescribed,  but  come  in  upon  application  and  examination, 
and  pay  all  their  expenses,  having  their  tuition  and  the  use  of 
the  class-books  free  of  expense. 

"  The  committee  have  now  concluded  that,  by  fitting  up  an 
additional  room,  they  can  accommodate  256  scholars,  twice  the 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  that,  after  the 
present  term,  all  shall  be  State  pupils,  selected  from  the  counties 

upon  the  ratio  of  representation  in  the  Assembly,  and  equally 

» 

entitled  to  a  distributive  share  of  the  public  money  ;  and  that  to 
bring  all  to  the  school  upon  tenns  of  the  nearest  possible  equality, 
they  will,  hereafter,  make  the  distribution  with  an  equitable 
reference  to  the  distance  traveled,  and  the  expense  incurred  by 
each  pupil  in  reaching  the  school.  The  distributive  share  to  each 
scholar  will  probably  be  less  than  actual  traveling  expenses,  so 
that  this  rule  will  tend  to  bring  the  school,  in  point  of  expense, 
equally  near  to  all.  These  regulations  will,  I  think,  be  a  great 
improvement  upon  those  now  in  force. 

"  I  forbear  going  further  into  detail  in  reference  to  this  insti- 
tution, as  the  annual  i*eport  of  the  executive  committee  will  sood 
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be  laid  before  you,  and  will  give  these  and  all  other  mateiial  facts 
connected  with  the  school,  much  more  fully  than  they  can  be 
presented  in  this  communication.  Among  other  information  of 
interest,  that  report  will  be  accompanied  by  a  full  statement  of 
the  course  of  instruction  in  the  school,  exhibiting  to  the  easy 
comprehension  of  all,  the  great  leading  design  and  object  —  that 
of  making  competent  and  useful  teachers  of  common  schools  —  and 
the  mode  adopted  to  accomplish  it. 

"  The  report  of  the  committee  will  also  exhibit  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  experimental  school  connected  with  the  institution, 
and  the  objects  intended  to  be  secured  by  it ;  and  also  the  great 
benefits  anticipated  from  the  labors  of  the  graduates  and  pupils 
of  the  Normal  School  in  the  teachers'  institutes,  formed  and  now 
extensively  forming  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State.  These 
portions  of  the  report  will  possess  a  deep  interest,  and  will  present 
this  school,  and  its  anticipated  benefits,  in  very  striking  points  of 
light. 

"The  five  years,  for  which  the  laws  have  already  provided, 
will  give  to  this  interesting  experiment  a  fair  trial,  and  the 
intrinsic  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  present  promises  of 
success,  appear  to  me  to  make  it  the  dictate  of  wisdom  to  permit 
the  trial  to  be  fully  made. 

'*  The  capital  of  the  Literature  Fund  is  the  same  as  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1844,  and  amounts  to  $268,990.57.  The 
payments  into  the  treasury  on  account  of  its  revenue, 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  have  amounted  to $27i686  88 

'*  Add  the  appropriation  from  the  United  States  Deposit 

Fund 28,000  00 

''  And  it  will  make  the  revenue  for  the  year  ending  thirtieth 

Sep  tember  last $55 ,  586  88 

**  There  was  a  balance  of  the  revenue  of  this  fund  in  the 

treasury,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1844,  of 19,624  38 

**'  Making  an  aggregate  of  means  for  the  year  1845,  of $75,211  26 

*'  The  payments  for  account  of  revenue  for  the  same  year, 

were 55,876  38 

^  Ijeaving  a  balance  of  revenue  in  the  treasury  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1845,  of $19,834  88 
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''The  academies  of  the  State  are  under  the  saperin tending 
charge  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  and  their  annaal  report 
to  the  Legislature  will  exhibit  the  expenditures  from  the  fund, 
and  present  the  condition  of  those  institutions. 

'*  The  amount  of  the  deposit  of  the  United  States  with  this 

State,  denominated,  in  the  accounts,  *  the  United  States 

Deposit  Fund,'  is $4, OU ,620  71 

**  Of  this  sum,  there  is  loaned  to  the  counties,  |3,641,5S0  98 

'*  Invested  in  State  stocks 1,100  00 

**  Due  from  the  General  Fund 871,899  78 

4,014,520  71 

*'  The  receipts  into  the  treasury  of  revenue  from  this  fund, 

during  the  last  year,  have  amounted  to $280,272  55 

**  The  payments  of  revenue  for  account  of  the  fund,  to  meet 

the  current  annual  charges,  have  been 263,848  32 


i( 


Leaving  a  bsdance  of $16,424  23 


"  On  the  80th  day  of  September,  1844,  upon  the  close  of  the 
accounts  of  that  fiscal  year,  a  balance  was  due  to  the 
treasury,  from  this  fund,  for  advances  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  it,  over  and  above  the  receipts  of  its  revenue,  of. . .       $25,947  87 

**  Deduct  the  above  balance  of  its  revenues  remaining  in  the 
treasury  upon  the  close  of  the  accounts  of  the  last  fiscal 
year 16,424  28 

"  And  there  will  remain  a  balance  due  to  the  treasury,  from 
the  revenues  of  this  fund,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  Septem- 
ber last,  of $9,528  64 


'^  The  law  requires  that  the  capital  of  this  fund  should  i-emain 
invested,  and  that  the  interest  only  should  be  expended  to  meet 
the  appropiiations  made  from  it. 

'*  The  whole  amount  of  the  notes  of  insolvent  banks  re- 
deemed through  the  Safety  Fund,  since  its  institution  in 
the  year  1829,  is $1,586,780  00 

'*  Li  addition  to  these  redemptions  of  notes,  debts  due  from 
those  institutions,  and  made  by  law  chargeable  upon  the 
fund,  have  been  paid  to  the  amount  of 878,722  08 

$1,060,502  06 
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'*  These  heavy  payments  have  not  only  exhausted  the  capital 
of  the  fund,  but  have  rendered  necessary  an  anticipation 
of  the  contributions  to  it,  by  the  emission  of  stock  in  pur- 
suance of  the  act,  chapter  114  of  the  Laws  of  1845,  to  the 
amount,  up  to  the  thirtieth  day  of  September  last,  of . . . .  $835,801  69 
"  The  fund  possesses  means  to  meet  this  debt  as  follows: 

"  Capital  invested $20,000  00 

'*  Balance  of  money  in  the  treasury 38,853  05 

58,863  05 

*'  Thus  leaving,  on  the  thirtieth  of  September  last,  a  balance 
of  debt,  charged  upon  the  future  contributions  to  the 
fund,  of. $276,948  64 

^'  The  Mariner's  Fund  is  constituted  of  moneys  collected  from 
the  masters  of  vessels  and  from  seamen  and  passengers,  to  dnf ray 
the  expenses  of  the  Marine  Hospital  at  New  York,  the  quaran- 
tine establishment  at  that  place,  and  other  like  expenses  at  that 
port.  These  moneys  are  collected  and  disbursed  by  officers 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  whose  accounts  are  rendered  to  the 
Comptroller,  and  audited  and  settled  at  his  office,  and  the  balance 
only  of  moneys  collected  over  and  above  the  current  expenses, 
are  paid  into  the  treasury,  and  constitute  the  fund  as  here  pre- 
sented. 

'^The  capital  of  this  fund,  at  the  present  time,  is  as  follows: 

"  Money  mvested  in  State  five  per  cent  stock $22,000  00 

**  Mortgage  from  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  without  interest. . .  10,000  00 

**  Money  in  the  treasury  under  protest 31 ,621  75 

'*  Balance  of  money  in  the  treasury,  30th  September,  1845. . . .  25,895  72 

«*  Making  a  total  of $89,517  47 

^'A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
laws  of  the  State  imposing  these  assessments  upon  the  masters 
and  seamen  of  vessels  and  their  passengers,  and  the  money  above 
mentioned,  as  being  in  the  treasury  under  protest,  was  paid  under 
a  protest  against  the  right  of  the  officers  of  the  State  to  demand 
and  collect  it.  A  suit  was  instituted  by  those  officers,  in  the 
courts  of  the  State,  to  recover  money  due  under  these  laws. 
That  suit  is  now  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  confidently  expected  will  be  decided  during  the  present 
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term  of  that  court.  The  only  qaestion  raised,  so  far  as  I  am 
informed,  is  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  impos- 
ing the  taxes.  I  cannot  permit  myself  to  entertain  a  doubt  as 
to  the  decision  of  this  question. 

"After  this  point  shall  have  been  settled  beyond  further  con- 
troversy, there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  should  be  turned  to  the  subject  of  the  expenditures 
under  the  health  laws,  and  to  the  rates  of  tax  imposed,  especially 
upon  the  sailor;  and  also  the  practicability  of  reducing  the 
amount  of  money  collected,  and  meeting  all  the  necessary 
expenses  of  such  an  execution  of  those  laws  as  the  real  interests 
of  our  commercial  marine  demand  and  require. 

"  Our  penitentiary  system  is  extending  itself  with  our  increas- 
ing population.  The  erection  of  the  Clinton  prison  has  been 
commenced  within  the  last  year,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to 
diminish  the  number  of  convicts  remaining  in  the  other  prisons 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  Still  the  aggregate  number  of  convicts 
in  all  the  prisons  has  increased,  probably  in  about  the  usual  ratio. 

"  The  number  in  the  Auburn  prison,  on  the  thirtieth  of  Novem- 
ber last,  was  683,  being  seventy-two  less  than  the  number  at  the 
close  of  1 844.  This  diminution  has  been  caused  by  the  transfer 
to  the  Clinton  prison  of  forty-four  convicts,  and  to  that  prison 
district,  for  about  six  months  in  the  year,  of  all  the  counties  in 
the  fifth  Senate  district,  and  permanently  of  the  counties  of 
Herkimer  and  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  fourth  Senate  district.  The 
report  from  this  prison  presents  a  very  favorable  account  of  its 
condition.  Eleven  deaths  only  have  taken  place  among  the  con- 
victs for  the  year,  and  three  of  them  have  resulted  from  casualties, 
leaving  but  eight,  a  trifle  moi*e  than  one  per  cent,  as  the  conse- 
quences of  ordinary  sickness.  The  discipline  of  the  prison  is 
said  to  be  good,  and  to  be  successfully  maintained,  and  the  earn- 
ings of  the  convicts  are  shown  to  have  exceeded  the  total  expend- 
itures of  the  prison  by  the  sum  of  $9,892.04.  The  means  of  the 
year  have  met  the  expenditures  and  leave  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$7,369.49,  larger  by  $2,563.37  than  the  balance  of  the  previoos 
year.  The  expenses  appear  to  have  been  reduced. about  $10,000 
below  those  of  the  preceding  year,  and  about  $7,000  below  the 
estimate  for  the  last  year. 
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'^  The  number  of  convicts  remaining  in  the  Mount  Pleasant 
prison  on  the  thirtieth  of  September  last  was  797,  less  by  sixty- 
six  than  the  number  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year.  There 
were  transferred  from  this  to  the  Clinton  prison,  during  the  year, 
fifty  convicts,  and,  for  about  half  the  year,  all  the  counties  in 
the  third  Senate  district,  and  peimanently  all  the  counties  in  the 
fourth  Senate  district,  excepting  Herkimer  and  St.  Lawrence, 
were  transferred  from  this  to  the  Clinton  prison  district,  which 
causes  have  produced  this  diminution  in  the  number  of  convicts. 

"  The  prison  for  females,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  receives  the  female 
convicts  from  the  whole  State.  The  number  remaining  in  that 
prison  on  the  thirtieth  of  September  last  was  sixty-one,  being 
eleven  less  than  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  and  showing 
that  diminution  in  the  number  of  convicts  of  this  class.  The 
number  received  during  the  year  was  nineteen;  discharged  by 
expiration  of  sentences,  eighteen;  by  pardons,  five,  and  by 
deaths,  seven. 

''  The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  these  two  prisons  do  not 
show  as  prosperous  a  condition,  financially,  as  that  exhibited 
from  the  Auburn  prison.  The  accounts  of  the  prison  for  males 
and  for  females,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  are  kept  together,  and  the 
aggregate  expenses  of  the  two  for  the  year  are  given  at  $82,798.91, 
and  the  receipts  from  the  earnings  of  convicts  for  the  same 
period  at  $64,658.r31,  leaving  a  deficiency  in  the  receipts  of  the 
year  to  meet  the  expenses  of  $18,140.60.  This  balance  of  expend- 
iture has  been  paid  by  drawing  from  the  treasury  $17,800, 
deposited  therein  from  the  former  surplus  earnings  of  the  prison, 
and  $840.60  from  a  balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
year.  The  expenses  of  the  last  year  have  been  increased 
$18,583.88  over  those  of  1844,  while  the  earnings  have,  by  a 
trifle,  exceeded  the  expenses  of  the  previous  year.  Of  this  excess 
of  expenditure  over  those  reported  for  the  last  year,  some  $6,000 
to  $7,000  are  said  to  have  been  payments  for  expenses  actually 
made  for  the  service  of  1844,  but  the  bills  for  which  were  pre- 
sented and  paid  in  1845.  This  will  show  that  the  difference  in 
the  expenditures  between  these  two  years,  as  above  exhibited,  is, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  rather  apparent  than  real,  and  that 
no  such  change  of  the  amount  of  actual  expenses,  as  the  figures 
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and  one  died,  leaving  in  the  prison,  on  the  thirtieth  of  Septem- 
ber, 165.  That  number  had  been  increased  on  the  first  of 
December  to  187. 

'^The  Law  of  1844,  directing  the  construction  of  a  new  prison 
in  the  northern  counties,  made  a  preparatory  appropriation  of 
$30,000.  The  act,  chapter  70  of  the  Laws  of  1 845,  amending 
the  Law  of  1844,  made  a  farther  appropriation  of  $75,000 
toward  the  construction  of  the  prison.  Of  these  two  appro- 
priations, amounting  to  $105,000,  there  had  been  drawn  from  the 
treasury,  previous  to  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  sum  of 
$60,123.57,  of  which  $57,149.07  had  been  expended,  and  a  balance 
of  $2,974.30  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  agent.  This  left 
undrawn  of  the  appropriations,  $44,876.43  ;  but  between  the  first 
of  October  and  the  first  of  December,  the  further  sum  of 
$19,558.29  was  drawn,  leaving  in  the  treasury  on  the  last  named 
day,  $25,318.14. 

'^  The  outer  wall  of  the  main  prison  has  been  completed,  and 
covered  with  a  substantial  slate  roof  for  the  length  of  290  feet, 
and  one  block  of  cells,  126  in  number,  constructed  within  them. 
This  block  occupies  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  outer  wall 
completed  and  covered,  and  it  is  the  design  of  the  agent,  during 
the  winter,  to  construct  another  like  block  of  cells  within  these 
outer  walls.  This  work  is  now  in  progress,  and  if  completed  by 
the  spring,  will  finish  the  one-half  of  the  main  prison. 

''The  other  buildings  erected  are  a  substantial  foundry,  a 
machine  shop,  a  keeper's  hall,  and  a  dwelling-house  for  the  agent 
and  clerk,  besides  the  temporary  erections  necessary  to  shelter 
and  keep  the  convicts,  and  to  protect  the  work. 

''  The  agent  states,  that  in  quarrying  stone  for  the  building, 
the  ore-bed  has  been  sufficiently  opened  to  show  that  it  fully 
equals  any  anticipations  entertained  at  the  time  of  its  purchase 
for  the  State. 

"  The  health  of  the  convicts  has  been  remarkably  good,  not- 
withstanding their  exposed  condition,  and  the  character  of  their 
employment;  but  two  deaths  having  taken  place  up  to  the  first 
of  December.  Less  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  convicts  than  was  apprehended,  and  although 
eome  few  escapes  have  been  effected,  a  prompt  recapture  has  fol- 
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lowed,  except  in  a  single  instance.  The  agent  speaks  favorably 
of  the  general  conduct  of  the  prisoners,  and  pf  their  cheerful 
and  faithful  application  to  the  labor  assigned  to  them. 

^'  This  officer  anticipates  a  want  of  means,  during  the  next  season, 
beyond  the  balance  remainijig  of  the  former  appropriations,  bat 
as  he  has  presented  to  me  no  estimate,  I  am  compelled  to  refer 
you  to  his  annual  report  for  the  amount  and  objects  of  expend- 
iture. I  must  believe  that  his  success  during  the  past  year,  will 
fully  meet  the  expectations  of  the  Legislature ;  and  offer  the 
best  assurance  which  could  be  given,  that  if  means  be  provided, 
the  buildings  required  for  this  prison  will  be  early  completed. 

^'  In  reference  to  all  these  institutions,  the  annual  reports  of 
their  respective  managers  will  be  so  soon  laid  before  the  Legisla- 
ture that  I  feel  excused  from  going  into  minute  details  in  regard 
to  them. 

^^  The  report  from  the  Bloomingdale  Lunatic  Asylum  presents 
the  condition  of  that  institution  in  a  very  favorable  light.  Up 
to  the  sixth  of  December  last,  the  number  of  patients  admitted 
during  the  year  1846  had  been  130,  being  twenty-two  per  cent 
beyond  the  admissions  for  the  whole  previous  year ;  fifty-five  per 
cent  beyond  those  of  1843,  and  fifty-three  per  cent  beyond  those 
of  1842.  There  were  121  patients  remaining  in  the  institution, 
being  eighteen  more  than  the  number  one  year  previous.  There 
had  been  discharged  during  the  year  ninety-six,  of  whom  forty- 
nine  had  been  cured;  and  the  whole  number  of  deaths  had  been 
twelve.  The  means  for  favorable  treatment  of  the  patients,  and 
especially  for  moral  treatment,  are  said  to  have  been  matenally 
extended,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  inmates  of  the 
asylum.  The  expenses  for  1845,  it  is  thought,  will  have  been  less 
than  for  1844,  although  the  number  of  patients  has  been  so  much 
increased;  and  the  funds  of  the  institution,  including  the  910,000 
paid  annually  by  the  State,  are  represented  as  sufiicient  to  meet 
its  expenses,  and  gradually  reduce  the  debt  contracted  for  the 
purchase  of  the  farm  and  the  erection  of  the  buildings.  The 
accounts  of  the  asylum  are  kept  for  the  calendar  year,  and  will 
be  presented  to  the  Legislature  in  the  annual  report  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  New  York  Hospital,  of  which  this  institution  is  a 
branch. 
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'^Tbe  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Utica,  continues  to  dispense  its 
benefits  to  the  extent  of  its  present  capacity.  The  finished  build- 
ing is  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  about  250  patients. 
At  the  close  of  its  fiscal  year,  ending  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1844,  the  number  of  patients  in  the  institution,  was  260;  which, 
on  the  thirtieth  of  November  last,  was  increased  to  286.  There 
were  admitted  during  the  year,  293  patients,  who  with  those 
remaining  in  the  asylum  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  made 
an  aggregate  of  553  cases  under  treatment  within  the  last  year. 
Of  these,  there  were  discharged  recovered  135;  improved,  seventy- 
eight;  unimproved,  thirty-four;  died,  twenty-one  —  in  all,  268. 
This  statement  exhibits  a  condition  of  physical  health  among  the 
patients  certainly  remarkable,  and  the  report  adds,  that  not  a 
single  death,  and  scarcely  a  case  of  sickness,  had  occurred  for 
more  than  two  months  previous  to  its  date,  on  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber last.  .  The  i*atio  of  cures  in  the  two  institutions  will  be  seen 
to  preserve  a  singular  equality,  and  to  be  a  fraction  more  than 
fifty  per  cent  —  a  degree  of  success  in  the  restoration  to  reason 
of  the  insane  mind,  offering  every  encouragement  to  the  friends 
of  patients  to  seek  the  aid  of  these  asylums,  and  the  richest  com- 
pensation to  the  public,  for  the  liberal  provision  made  for  these 
most  severely  afflicted  fellow-beings. 

"  Additional  buildings  were  provided  for  at  this  asylum,  by  a 
law  of  1844,  and  the  sum  of  $60,000  was  appropriated  for  their 
erection.  Two  wings,  each  240  by  thirty-eight  feet,  and  three 
stories  high ;  and  two  back  buildings,  each  130  by  twenty-five 
feet,  and  two  stories  high,  have  been  incloped,  and  the  rooms  are 
now  in  a  course  of  completion.  The  buildings  are  all  of  brick, 
and  are  said  to  be  well  built  and  well  arranged ;  and  when  com 
pleted,  are  calculated  to  furnish  accommodations  for  300  addi- 
tional patients.  This  will  be,  when  thus  finished,  the  largest 
institution  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
principal,  it  will  be  second  to  none  in  the  excellence  of  its  arrange- 
ments and  facilities  for  the  comfort  and  cure  of  this  class  of 
patients. 

^^At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  accounts  of  the  asylum 
for  general  support  stood  as  follows  : 
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Rbceiptb. 

'*  From  the  State  treasury,  for  salaries  of  officers $8,875  00 

**  From  counties  and  towns,  for  the  support  of  patients 28,547  18 

**  From  pay  patients 11,769  75 

**  From  miscellaneous  sources 53  81 

$88,235  60 
Payments. 
"  For  salaries  of  officers $3,750  00 

**  For  furniture 1,616  66 

'*  For  additions,  alterations  and  repairs 1,403  52 

**  For  the  improvement  of  grounds 43  07 

**  For  general  support,  embracing  all  objects  but 

those  above 23,010  21 

29,948  46 

*'  Leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  applicable  to  general  sup- 
port, of $8 ,  287  24 

''About  $5,500  of  this  balance,  it  is  expected,  will  be  required 
to  meet  bills  due  at  the  close  of  the  year,  bat  not  presented 
and  paid  at  the  time  of  the  report.  This  will  leave  $2,787.24  to 
meet  current  expenses  up  to  the  first  of  Februaiy,  when  the  semi- 
annual collection  of  bills  is  made. 

"Of  the  appropriation  of  $60,000,  made  by  the  act  of  7th 
May,  1844,  for  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings,  $50,085.52  had 
been  expended  up  to  the  first  December  last,  about  $6,000  of 
which  was  expended  before  the  commencement  of  the  last  6scal 
year.  A  difficulty  was  encountered  in  preparing  the  foundation 
for  one  of  the  new  wings,  occasioning  an  expense  of  several 
thousand  dollars  not  anticipated. 

"  The  last  year  has  proved  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  sup- 
ply of  water  for  the  asylum,  and  the  badness  of  quality  of  that 
obtained,  and  the  managers  consider  it  indispensable  that  an 
additional  supply  and  better  quality  should  be  provided.  To 
meet  this  expense,  and  the  expenses  of  finishing,  warming  and 
fuiiiishing  the  new  buildings,  they  estimate  that  they  shall  require 
about  $40,000  beyond  the  balance  of  the  present  appropriation. 

"  Their  annual  report  will  give  to  the  Legislature  all  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  enable  its  members  to  form  safe  opinions  as 
to  the  further  legislation  required  to  put  this  important  institu- 
tion into  healthful  and  successful  operation  upon  the  plan  now 
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so  nearly  completed.  I  recommend  that  the  necessary  appro- 
priations be  made  to  complete  and  furnish  the  new  buildings,  and 
to  provide  for  the  whole  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  water. 

"  The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  another  public 
charity,  alike  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  State  and  liberally 
sustained  by  it.  The  report  of  the  superintendent  presents  the 
institution  in  a  state  of  high  prosperity,  the  number  of  its  pupils 
increasing,  and  the  system  of  education  steadily  advancing.  One 
year  ago  this  institution  was  embarrassed  by  a  considerable  debt, 
but  the  liberality  of  the  last  Legislature,  added  to  that  of  indi- 
viduals, has  enabled  it,  within  the  year,  to  extinguish  the  debt 
and  meet  its  current  expenses.  The  superintendent  is  of  the 
opinion  that,  for  the  future,  the  income  of  the  institution  from 
ordinary  sources  will  be  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  sufficient  to  meet 
its  regular  expenditures.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  know  that  an 
institution,  founded  for  so  noble  a  charity,  is  relieved  from  the 
consuming  exactions  of  debt,  and  is  left  at  liberty  to  concentrate 
its  whole  means,  and  the  entire  energies  of  its  managers,  upon 
the  beneficent  work  of  shedding  a  flood  of  mental  light  around 
the  physical  darkness  which  envelopes  its  unfortunate  inmates. 

'^  The  annual  report  of  the  managers,  to  be  laid  before  you  in 
the  course  of  the  present  month,  will  communicate  full  informa- 
tion of  the  transactions  of  the  year,  and  supersede  the  necessity 
of  further  remark  upon  this  subject. 

'^  The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  the  same  city,  it 
another  monument  of  the  long  continued  and  well  directed 
mnniflcence  of  the  State,  to  illuminate  by  education  the  minds 
of  those  who,  from  the  deprivation  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  and 
of  the  use  of  the  organs  of  speech,  were  long  supposed  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  mental  improvement.  The  report  of  the 
principal  presents  this  institution  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Various  improvements  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  have  been 
made  during  the  year  1845,  and  the  number  of  pupils  has 
increased  to  200.  Of  these,  113  are  males  and  eighty-seven 
females ;  160  are  State  pupils,  thirteen  are  supported  by  the  super- 
visors of  the  county  of  New  York,  three  by  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  fourteen  by  their  friends  and  the  remaining  ten  by  the 
institution.     In  addition  to  mental  instruction,  some  portions  of 
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the  time  of  the  papils,  for  each  day,  are  expended  iu  learning 
some  useful  trade  or  employment,  which  may  enable  them  to 
gain  a  livelihood  by  their  own  exertions,  and  at  the  same  time 
impart  needful  exercise. 

"  The  annual  report  of  the  directors  to  the  Legislature  will 
place  these  and  other  interesting  facts  before  you  in  a  full  and 
satisfactory  manner,  and  will  give  you  the  condition  of  the  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  institution  for  the  past  year,  the  accounts  of  which 
could  not  be  made  up  until  after  the  thirty-first  of  December,  as 
the  fiscal  is  the  calendar  year.  The  provision  made  by  the  last 
Legislature  for  the  support  of  this  institution,  for  the  term  of 
five  years,  supersedes  any  call  for  aid  at  the  present  time. 

"  I  respectfully  refer  the  Legislature  to  the  annual  report  of 
the  Adjutant-General,  this  day  transmitted,  for  various  important 
suggestions  in  relation  to  the  militia  laws,  and  especially  on  the 
subject  of  securing  a  more  perfect  enrollment  of  the  men  liable  to 
perform  military  duty.  The  present  system  of  enrollments  does 
not  include  those  who,  though  exempt  from  annual  militia  ser- 
vice, are  not  exempt  in  cases  of  insurrection  and  invasion.  These 
constitute  a  portion  of  the  military  force  of  the  State,  as  much 
as  if  they  had  no  temporary  exemptions,  and  should,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  be  enrolled.  It  is  believed  this  is  done  in  some,  or  all  of 
the  other  States,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  interests  of  this  State 
are  supposed  to  suffer,  in  an  important  particular,  by  our  omis- 
sion to  enroll  them. 

''The  suggestions  of  this  report  upon  several  other  subjects 
are  considered  of  primary  impoitance,  and  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  is  earnestly  invited  to  them. 

''  The  transactions  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  for  the 
year  1845,  will  doubtless  be  laid  before  you,  in  the  accustomed 
form,  at  an  early  day.  The  annual  fair  of  the  society  was  held 
at  Utica,  on  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  days  of 
September  last,  and  the  exhibition  was  a  proud  one  for  the  agii- 
culture  of  the  State.  My  information  induces  the  belief  that  it 
was  equal  to  any  one  of  the  exhibitions  which  have  preceded  it, 
and  that  the  deep  and  pervading  interest  of  our  population, 
agricultural,  manufacturing  and  mechanical,  in  these  comparisons 
of  their  various  productions,  and  examinations  of  the  improve- 
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ments  made  in  each  great  branch  of  industry,  was  as  folly  mani- 
fested, as  upon  any  former  occasion. 

''  The  last  Legislature  extend^  the  appropriation  in  aid  of  this 
society,  for  the  term  of  two  years  from  May  next,  so  that  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  legislation  is  desired  upon  this  subject,  during 
the  present  session.  The  transactions  of  the  society,  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  will  be  the  most  appropriate  recommendation  of 
this  great  and  vital  interest  to  the  renewed  attention  of  our 
constituents. 

'^  Nothing  has  transpired  during  the  past  year  to  interrupt  the 
peaceful  and  amicable  relations  existing  between  this  State  and 
the  other  States  of  the  Union;  and  our  internal  condition,  with 
the  exception  before  brought  to  your  notice,  has  been  peaceful 
and  prosperous  in  an  unusual  degree.  The  public  health  has  been 
good  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  the  seasons  propitious  and  fruitful, 
and  the  prices  of  the  products  of  labor,  and  especially  of  most  of 
our  agricultural  productions,  have  expeiienced  an  improvement 
over  those  of  the  last  few  years,  most  encouraging  to  industry  in 
all  its  branches.  As  a  whole,  it  is  believed  the  year  1845  may 
be  justly  numbered  among  the  most  prosperous  years  in  the 
history  of  the  State. 

'^  We  learn  from  the  late  message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  relations  of  the  federal  government,  with  all  the 
powers  of  the  earth,  are  also  peaceful.  Considerable  sensation 
has  been  experienced,  at  various  periods  during  the  past  year, 
from  the  prospect  of  an  interruption  of  those  relations  with  the 
Republic  of  Mexico;  but  as  that  government  has  concluded  to 
re-establish  the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  two  countries, 
which  had  been  suspended  by  its  action,  and  as  the  measure 
which  induced  that  suspension  has  progressed  so  far  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  its  final  consummation,  the  reasonable  presumption 
is  that  all  differences  will  be  amicably  adjusted,  and  the  peace  of 
the  two  nations  continue  unbroken. 

^'  As  a  declaration  of  the  policy  of  the  present  administration 
of  the  federal  government,  the  message  of  the  President  appears 
to  me  to  justify  the  confidence  entertained  by  the  country  in  the 
publicly  avowed  principles  of  the  man,  and  to  realize  the  expect- 
ations naturally  excited  by  his  elevation  to  the  high  trust  he 
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holds.  The  re-establishment  of  the  independent  treasury  was 
confidently  anticipated  as  a  result  of  his  election,  and  that  great 
measure  could  not  have  been  more  distinctly  or  strongly  recom- 
mended to  Congress  than  it  is  in  this  message.  The  principles 
put  forth  as  those  which  should  govern  an  adjustment  of  the 
laws  for  the  collection  of  our  revenue  from  the  customs,  are  also 
those  the  country  had  a  right  to  expect  from  his  public  declara- 
tions upon  that  subjects  They  appear  to  me  to  be  substantially 
the  principles  upon  which  alone  a  tariff  of  duties  upon  imports 
can  be  adjusted,  which  will  have  a  promise  of  permanency,  or 
Tvhich  will  give  reasonable  satisfaction  to  the  different  sections 
of  our  widely  extended  country,  and  to  all  the  various  interests 
to  be  affected. 

'^  The  topic  in  the  message  of  most  engrossing  interest,  and  of 
paramount  importance,  is  the  frank  and  clear  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  negotiations  between  us  and  Great  Britain, 
touching  the  claims  of  the  two  countries  to  the  territory  of 
Oregon.  It  is  not,  of  course,  my  design,  as  it  is  not  my  province, 
to  discuss  this  great  question ;  but  I  feel  it  to  be  due  to  the  sub- 
ject and  the  occasion  to  say,  that  I  am  satisfied  the  proposition 
made  by  the  President  to  the  British  minister,  as  a  compromise, 
to  establish  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude  as  the  line  of  terri- 
tory between  the  two  powers,  and  to  make  free  to  Great  Britain 
such  ports  as  she  may  select  on  the  coast  of  Vancouver's  Island 
south  of  that  latitude,  was  the  most  liberal  concession  which  the 
judgment  of  the  people  of  this  State,  or  of  this  country,  would 
have  justified. 

'^  It  was  due  to  the  amicable  manner  in  which  this  question  has 
been  treated  by  the  respective  parties,  ever  since  the  close  of 
the  late  war  between  them,  that  the  negotiations  should  be  con- 
ducted in  a  frank  and  conciliatory  spirit,  and  that  our  disposition 
for  continued  peace  should  be  manifested  by  a  proposition  of 
compromise,  extending  to  the  extreme  limit  of  reasonable  con- 
cession. The  offer  to  protract  the  line  of  boundary  already 
settled  between  the  two  powera,  upon  the  same  degree  of  latitude, 
from  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Pacific  coast,  would  seem  to  be 
that  proposition,  even  without  peculiar  and  valuable  commercial 
facilities  within  the  bouudaiy  so  proposed.     Such  a  proposition. 
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with  these  facilities  added,  has  been  promptly  declined  by  the 
British  minister,  and  hence  the  inference  has  been  drawn  that  the 
prospect  of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  this  question  is  at  an  end. 
This  I  will  not  believe.  I  cannot  convince  myself  that  further 
consideration  will  not  bring  the  British  government  to  see,  in  this 
offer  of  the  President,  not  only  the  tender  of  a  boundary  which 
she  cannot  call  unjust,  but  a  spint  of  liberal  and  generous  con- 
cession, such  as  should  characterize  negotiations  between 
enlightened  commercial  States,  especially  upon  questions  of  mere 
interest. 

*^  Much  less  can  I  entertain  the  opinion  that  Great  Britain  will 
attempt,  by  war,  to  force  us  to  surrender,  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific,  a  portion  of  the  front,  which  covers  interior  territory 
held  by  us  in  conformity  with  solemn  treaty  stipulations  with 
herself.  If,  however,*  she  shall  choose  this  alternative,  rather 
than  an  amicable  settlement  upon  terms  so  decidedly  favorable 
to  herself,  the  world  will  be  prepared  to  place  a  proper  estimate 
upon  her  desire  for  a  continued  state  of  peace  ;  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  be  ready  with  one  mind,  I  trust,  to 
stand  upon  our  rights  in  this  matter,  and  if  it  must  be  so,  to  meet 
relations  which,  much  as  they  must  ever  deprecate,  they  will 
always  prefer  to  injustice  or  dishonor. 

'^  Whether  these  favorable  anticipations  as  to  the  continued 
peace  of  our  country  are  to  be  realized  or  not,  can  vary  little  the 
calls  of  public  duty  upon  us.     To  exempt  our  people,  as  far  as 
may  be  in  our  power,  from  the  incumbrance  of  debt  and  the 
burden  of  taxation,  and  to  secure  to  them  the  fullest  measure  of 
prosperity  which  unfettered  industry  can  earn,  is  alike  the  course 
of  wisdom  in  either  event.     In  such  a  condition,  they  will  be 
best  prepared  for  the  profitable  enjoyment  of  peace,  or  to  meet 
the  scourge  of  war;  and  if  our  deliberations  and  action  shall  be 
unitedly  and  earnestly  directed  to  these  ends,  we  may  reasonably 
hope  for  the  continued  smiles  of  that  Almighty  Power  who  holds 
the  destinies  of  nations  in  His  hand,  and  who  has  hitherto  pro- 
tected our  country  and  her  institutions  against  every  hostile 
assault. 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 
**  Albany,  Qth  January^  1846." 
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Chapter  CXXXV. 

LAWS  OF  1845  AND  1846  WHICH  GOVERNOR  WRIGHT 

APPROVED. 

The  Legislature  of  1845  closed  its  session  on  the  14th 
of  May,  1845.  The  number  of  laws  passed  by  it  at  this 
session  was  small  and  limited,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
local  and  individual  matters.  Among  those  ol  general 
importance  may  be  enumerated  the  '  'Act  to  prevent  per- 
sons appearing  disguised  and  armed,*^'  and  "An  act  to 
enforce  the  laws  and  preserve  order,"  both  designed  to 
arrest  the  violent  proceedings  of  anti-renters.  The  latter 
authorized  loaning  State  arms  to  protect  jails,  and  author- 
izing sheriffs  to  employ  the  necessary  assistance  and 
directing  the  boards  of  supervisors  to  raise  the  means 
necessary  for  this  purpose.  They  excited  little  opposi- 
tion in  the  Legislature.  The  act  "  to  provide  for  paying 
the  debts  of  insolvent  safety-fund  banks,"  was  demanded 
by  business  interests  and  the  reputation  of  the  State. 
The  act  relative  to  the  ' '  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  State,"  calling  for  unusual  details,  met  with  no 
considerable  opposition.  The  "Act  in  relation  to  carry- 
ing the  United  States  mail  on  railroads,"  requiring,  where 
the  companies  and  the  United  States  could  not  agree 
upon  the  terms  of  transportation,  the  companies  to 
abide  by  the  adjudication  of  three  conmiissioners  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  was  more  satisfactory  to  the 
public  than  to  the  railroad  companies.  The  act  to 
"  reduce  the  number  of  town  officers  and  county  expenses, 
and  to  prevent  abuses  in  auditing  town  and  county 
accounts,"  gave  great  satisfaction  to  property  holders. 
The  "Act  recommending  a  convention  of  the  people  of 
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this  State"  was  looked  apon  with  much  hesitation  by 
many,  as  antagonistic  to  the  pending  propositions  for 
amending  the  Constitution  by  legislative  action  and  votes 
of  the  people.  Although  he  signed  the  biU,  it  is  under- 
stood that  it  did  not  receive  the  hearty  sanction  ot  the 
Governor.  It  commanded  the  votes  of  most  of  the  whig 
members  and  a  divided  one  of  the  democrats. 

The  "Act  in  relation  to  the  construction  of  the  New 
York  and  Erie  railroad,"  requiring  the  State  to  relinquish 
its  security  for  $3,000,000  loaned  by  the  State  to  it,  and 
receive  in  place  thereof  bonds  of  the  company  not  having 
less  than  six  nor  more  than  twenty  years  to  run,  was  far 
more  gratifying  to  the  company  than  to  the  tax- payers  of 
the  State,  who  were  doomed  to  become,  eventually,  losers 
oi  this  immense  amount. 

The  Legislature  of  1846  closed  its  labors  of  the  session 
on  the  thirteenth  of  May,  one  day  earlier  than  the  previ- 
ous year.  The  whole  number  of  laws  enacted-  in  1845 
was  367  and  only  337  in  1846,  most  of  them  relating  to 
private  rights  and  local  or  municipal  interests.  Among 
those  of  a  general  character,  the  following  may  be  referred 
to :  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  public  printing,"  in  which  the 
office  of  State  printer  was  abolished,  and  the  work  required 
to  be  done  under  special  contract.  Sealed  proposals  were 
to  be  invited  by  certain  State  officers  to  perform  it  for  two 
years,  and  when  accepted  a  written  contract  was  to  be 
entered  into.  The  provisions  of  this  act  have  undergone 
numerous  changes,  of  but  little  interest  to  those  whose 
business  was  not  connected  with  printing.  The  act  itself 
is  understood  to  have  grown  out  of  the  aspirations  of 
competitors  for  the  office  or  business  of  State  printing. 

The  act  apportioning  the  members  of  Assembly  to  the 
different  counties,  diminished  the  representation  of  some 
and  increased  it  in  others.  St.  Lawrence  county  became 
entitled  to  three,  which  was  a  fulfillment  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's prediction  made  in  1826,  when  an  effort  was 
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made  to  divide  it  and  make  two  small  counties  instead  of 
becoming  a  large  inflaential  one. 

Heretofore  the  old  common  law  remedy  of  distress  for 
rent  existed  in  the  State.  At  this  session,  with  the  hearty 
assent  of  the  Governor,  an  act  was  passed  in  pursuance 
of  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  Governor's  mes- 
sage, ''  to  abolish  distress  for  rent."  In  conformity  with 
his  recommendation  on  the  subject,  joint  resolutions  were 
passed  recommending  the  Senators  and  members  from 
the  State,  in  Congress,  to  use  their  influence  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  law  regulating  the  pilot  system  in  a  more 
suitable  and  advantageous  manner,  or  to  allow  the  States 
respectively  to  do  the  same. 

Joint  resolutions  were  also  passed  instructing  the  Sen- 
ators from  the  State,  and  requesting  its  members,  '^to 
further  the  immediate  passage  of  a  law  providing  for 
reorganizing,  arming  and  disciplining  the  militia  of  the 
United.States  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  most  likely  to 
establish  and  sustain  an  efficient  militia."  A  classifica- 
tion, with  reference  to  age,  was  recommended,  and  also 
^^  that  the  citizen  soldier  should  receive  a  fair  compensa- 
tion for  his  time  and  expenses  in  attending  the  drills  and 
inspections  of  the  militia." 

These  resolutions  were  responsive  to  a  recommendation 
contained  in  the  Governor' s  message,  in  which  he  refers 
with  approbation  to  the  suggestions  in  the  report  made 
by  Thomas  Parrington,  Adjutant-General  of  the  State,  to 
the  Governor,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  the  Legislature. 

The  Legislature,  at  this  session,  complimented  the  Gov- 
ernor by  conferring  the  name  of  "  Weight  "  upon  one  of 
two  towns  erected  from  the  towns  of  Schoharie,  in  the 
county  of  that  name.  This  was  done  at  the  special 
instance  of  those  residing  within  its  borders,  who  were 
his  admirers  and  ardent  supporters,  and  who  desired  to 
give  expression  to  their  good  wishes  in  a  permanent  man- 
ner.   The  other  town  then  erected  received  the  name  of 
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a  village  within  it,  which  had  been  conferred  by  Gen. 
William  North — one  of  Baron  Steuben's  aids  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  nearly  half  a  century  before  — 
"Esperance,"   a  French  word  meaning  ''hope." 

It  will  not  escape  observation,  that  no  great  or  prom- 
inent measure  deeply  affecting  the  interests  of  the  State, 
received  the  concurrence  of  the  Legislature  at  this  session. 
It  may  be  said  there  was  an  ominous  calm,  ending  in 
numerous  mysterious  combinations,  fatal  alike  to  Gov. 
Wright  and  to  the  democratic  party  in  the  State,  which, 
except  on  two  occasions  when  Mr.  Seymour  was  elected 
Governor,  were  in  the  minority  for  twenty- two  years, 
mainly  owing  to  their  agency. 
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CHAPTER    CXXXVI. 

GRANTING  PARDONS. 

The  Constitution  confers  upon  the  Governor  varioas 
powers  concerning  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  among 
them  one  authorizing  the  suspension  or  the  remission  of 
the  adjudications  of  the  judiciary  in  criminal  cases.  It 
declares  that,  "  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  grant 
reprieves  and  pardons  after  conviction,  for  all  offenses 
except  treason  and  cases  of  impeachment."  This  provi- 
sion  wisely  prohibits  pardons  before  conviction,  and  in 
cases  of  treason  and  impeachment.  In  the  form  conferred, 
the  exercise  of  this  power  imposes  upon  the  Governor 
labors  to  an  extent  known  to  but  few  and  scarcely  appre- 
ciated by  any.  Those  seeking  pardons,  for  themselves  or 
others,  prepare  their  papers  with  ingenuity  and  skiU, 
with  the  view  of  exciting  sympathy  and  to  avoid  such 
objections  as  are  likely  to  be  raised  against  them.  They 
seek  the  aid  of  those  supposed  to  have  influence  with  the 
Governor,  in  such  ways  as  are  deemed  best  calculated  t^o 
produce  a  favorable  effect.  Weeping  mothers,  wives, 
sisters  and  children  are  among  the  accessories  of  the 
drama.  It  is  under  such  circumstances  that  the  Governor 
commences  his  examination  of  the  case  presented  for  his 
consideration. 

Application  for  pardons  occur  almost  daily.  One  rule 
established  by  Gov.  Marcy,  for  his  own  guidance  in  such 
cases,  was  strictly  adhered  to  by  Gov.  Wright,  to  wit : 
"Always  to  grant  a  pardon  when  there  had  been  mani- 
fest error  in  the  conviction. ' '  This  class  of  cases  involved 
almost  interminable  labor.  He  never  fetiled  to  examine, 
personally,  every  line  of  every  case  presented.     Some 
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trials  occupied  weeks  in  presenting  the  facts  to  the 
jury. 

Such  cases,  presented  for  examination,  were  corre- 
spondingly long.  He  was  often  days,  and  sometimes  a 
week,  in  examining  the  evidence,  arguments  and  charges 
of  the  courts,  before  forming  his  conclusions.  These  were 
humble,  unseen  and  unknown  labors,  in  which  he  investi- 
gated cases  with  as  much  care  and  conscientiousness  as  a 
juror  does  before  he  renders  his  verdict.  The  Constitution 
had  imposed  upon  him  a  duty  from  which  he  would  never 
shrink,  however  painful  or  laborious  it  might  be.  He 
was  too  just  and  faithful  to  make  another  the  keeper 
of  his  conscience,  and  to  devolve  the  labor  upon  him, 
preferring  to  do  it  himself.  These  labors  are  unknown, 
and  not  appreciated  by  the  public.  Their  extent  can  be 
understood  from  his  own  declarations  to  the  Author,  that 
he  believed  he  had  spent,  during  most  of  his  official  term, 
full  eight  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four  in  the  examina- 
tion of  pardon  cases ;  his  private  secretary  said  ten.  His 
written  conclusions  show  how  fully  he  understood  every 
case  which  he  examined,  whether  he  granted  a  pardon 
or  not. 
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Chapter  CXXXVII. 

NOMINATED  FOR  RE-ELECTION  AS  GOVERNOR  IN  1846. 

A  State  convention  was  held  on  the  1st  day  of  October, 
1846,  at  Syracuse,  for  nominating  candidates  for  the 
offices  of  Governor,  Lieutenant-Grovernor  and  other 
officers  to  be  supported  by  the  democracy  at  the  next 
election.  The  expectation  was  universal  that  Gk)v. 
Wright  and  Lieut. -Grov.  Grardiner  would  be  renomin- 
ated. Chester  Loomis,  of  Ontario,  .was  made  president  of 
the  convention,  and  Elijah  F.  Purdy  of  New  York,  W.  F. 
Fraser  of  Kockland,  Sylvester  Nichols  of  Grreene,  James 
S.  Whalen  of  Essex,  Daniel  Wardwell  of  Oswego,  George 
Smith  of  Livingston,  Daniel  Mosley  of  Onondaga,  and 
Miles  P.  Sampson  of  Genesee,  were  vice-presidents, 
Livingston  Livingston  of  New  York,  William  A.  Beach 
of  Saratoga,  William  Colville  of  Chautauqua  and  John 
Benedict  of  Lewis,  were  appointed  secretaries. 

The  balloting  for  Governor  stood  as  follows : 

''Silas  Wright,  112;  Amasa  J.  Parker,  7 ;  Herman  J.  Redfield, 
6;  John  B.  Skinner,  1." 

At  the  request  of  delegates,  Horatio  Seymour  moved 
that  the  nomination  of  Gov.  Weight  be  made  unanimous, 
which  was  carried. 

Lieut. -Gov.  Gardiner  was  also  unanimously  renomin- 
ated. 

Robert  Dennison,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Res- 
olutions, reported  a  series,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted,  and  were  substantially  a€  follows : 

^'1.  In  favor  of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Polk's  message  at  the 
previous  meeting  of  Congress. 
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'*  2.  Approval  of  the  course  of  the  Senators  and  members  of 
Congress  from  this  State  in  relation  to  the  Mexican  war. 

'*  3.  Approves  a  sound  system  of  finance. 

^'4.  Approving  the  financial  act  of  1842,  commonly  called 
'  Michael  Hoffman's  act.' 

''  5.  Recommends  Jefferson's  theory  of  opposition  to  uselessly 
loading  the  people  with  debt. 

"  6.  Commendatory  of  Gov.  Wright  and  Lieut-Gov.  Gardiner 
for  re-election." 

An  address  was  reported  and  adopted,  from  which  the 
following  extract,  relating  to  Gov.  Wright,  is  taken,  as 
speaking  the  sentiments  of  the  convention  and  of  the 
constitnents  of  the  delegates  composing  it : 

^'  At  the  last  gubernatorial  election  the  political  condition  of 
the  State  and  of  the  Union  demanded,  from  the  republicans  of 
New  York,  an  effort  worthy  of  their  cause  and  of  themselves. 
A  presidential  election  was,  as  was  generally  believed  and  as  the 
result  proved,  to  be  determined  by  the  vote  of  this  State,  and  it 
thus  became  the  battle  ground  of  the  Union.  Our  brethren, 
throughout  the  United  States,  united  with  us  in  anxious  solici- 
tude that  in  such  a  contest,  which  was  to  determine  the  policy 
of  the  government,  perhaps  forever,  in  regard  to  important  if  not 
vital  measures,  which  had  divided  paities  almost  since  their  for- 
mation, and  which  was  to  restore,  or  postpone  indefinitely,  dem- 
ocratic ascendency ;  a  leader  might  be  selected  in  this  State,  the 
strength  of  whose  public  and  private  character  would  furnish  to 
them,  as  well  as  ourselves,  a  certain  promise  of  victory. 

^^Such  a  man  was  Silas  Wright;  and  an  almost  universal 
public  expression  indicated  him  as  the  standard-bearer  of  the 
republicans  of  this  State,  in  that  great  and  decisive  struggle 
between  democracy  and  federalism.  The  Syracuse  convention 
responded  to  this  general  desire,  by  putting  him  in  nomination 
for  Governor,  and  he  surrendered  his  well-known  and  publicly 
declared  disinclination  to  accept  the  office,  to  the  ardent  wishes 
of  the  friends  of  the  cause. 

*'  The  stem  fidelity  with  which  he  has  upheld  the  financial 
policy  that  redeemed  the  credit  and  character  of  the  State,  his 
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fearless  vindication  of  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  meroif  al  dispensation  of  its  justice,  his  careful  and  unwearied 
attention  to  the  varied  and  responsible  duties  of  his  office,  and 
his  integrity,  ability  and  impartiality  in  their  discharge,  have 
given  to  New  York  a  high  rank  among  her  sister  States, 
and  have  furnished  new  and  additional  reasons  to  her  citizens 
for  requiring  the  continued  services  of  her  distinguished  chief 
magistrate. 

''The  increased  and  singular  unanimity  in  his  favor,  mani- 
fested by  the  convention  which  nominated  Silas  Wkight,  is 
an  honest  reflection  of  the  democratic  will,  and  a  well-earned 
tribute  to  the  fairness,  prudence,  wisdom  and  ability  with  which 
the  just  expectations  of  the  democrats  of  the  State  have  been  met, 
and  fulfilled  ;  and  we  again,  with  unhesitating  confidence,  com- 
mit him  to  the  hands  of  the  people  whose  pleasure  and  pride  it 
ever  has  been  to  cherish,  defend,  and  sustain  him.'' 

The  nominations,  resolutions  and  address  received  the 
approval  of  democratic  conventions  in  every  county  in 
the  State.  To  the  common  observer  all  appeared  well, 
and  the  success  of  the  ticket  was  doubted  by  few  of  either 
party.  Gov.  Weight,  however,  did  not  feiil  to  observe 
the  threatening  aspect  of  the  elements  of  opposition  which 
were  being  combined  against  him.  He  understood  those 
who  managed  them  and  correctly  calculated  the  conse- 
quences. Although  he  said  and  wrote  encouragingly  to 
others,  he  felt  a  deep  conviction  that  the  democracy  were 
to  suffer  a  defeat,  and  that  he  should  fall  with  them. 
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Chapter  CXXXVlll. 

CAUSES  OP  THE  DEFEAT  IN  1846 

The  election  in  New  York  in  1846,  presents  anomalies 
of  no  easy  solution  without  an  exceedingly  close  scrutiny 
of  the  political  field.  At  fhe  end  of  twenty-six  years  this 
is  not  easily  made.  It  involves  both  State  and  national 
politics.  Mr.  Polk  was  at  the  head  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and,  at  the  outset,  not  without  hopes  of  re-elec- 
tion. Mr.  Dallas  was  Vice-President  and  required  no 
compulsion  to  accept  the  presidency.  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  at  the  head  of  the  State  department,  with  friends  who 
deemed  him  the  most  suitable  person  to  succeed  Mr. 
Polk.  Robert  J.  Walker  was  in  charge  of  the  all-power- 
ful Treasury  department  with  its  unlimited  patronage, 
and  had,  at  least,  his  own  consent  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  President.  At  the  head  of  the  War  department  was 
the  experienced  William  L.  Marcy,  both  talented  and 
energetic,  deeply  skilled  in  the  ways  of  New  York 
politicians,  with  their  mysterious  tactics,  which  were 
such  puzzles  to  outsiders  and  to  not  a  few  in  the  State, 
with  numerous  friends  favoring  his  elevation.  The 
remaining  members  of  the  cabinet  might  have  accepted 
the  presidency  rather  than  to  have  ''the  office  fall 
through."  Of  these  Cave  Johnson,  Postmaster-General, 
was  a  real  friend  of  Gov.  Wkight  and  enjoyed  his  unlim- 
ited confidence.  Gen.  Cass  and  a  host  of  other  democrats 
had  an  eye  upon  the  presidency. 

Public  attention  had  been  clearly  turned  to  Gov. 
W^ RIGHT  as  a  candidate.  The  papers  in  various  localities 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  had  presented  his  name  for 
that  office  with  flattering  remarks  in  favor  of  his  talents 
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and  experience,  prudence  and  unselfisliness.  The  indica- 
tions were  highly  favorable  to  his  nomination  in  1848, 
which  naturally  led  to  a  common  effort  among  expectants 
to  throw  a  shadow  upon  his  prospects,  which  it  was 
thought  could  readily  be  done  by  defeating  his  re-election, 
and  thereby  showing  that  his  own  State  had  lost  confi- 
dence in  Mm.  From  these  sources  a  multitude  of  engines, 
though  often  unseen,  were  brought  to  bear  against  him, 
and  with  more  or  less  effect.  The  patronage  of  the  fed- 
eral government  was,  to  a  great  extent,  so  disposed  of  as 
to  create  the  belief  that  Mr.  Wbight  did  not  enjoy  the 
confidence  and  support  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration. 
Many  honest  democrats  were  induced  to  believ^e  that  they 
were  serving  the  cause  of  democracy  by  opposing  Grov. 
Wright  and  his  administration.  Before  Mr.  Polk  was 
aware  of  what  was  being  done  by  those  holding  official 
stations  under  him,  including  a  portion  of  his  cabinet 
and  numerous  subordinates,  much  had  been  accomplished 
toward  defeating  Gov.  Wkight's  re-election  and  to  over- 
throw the  democracy  in  the  State. 

The  Author  had  frequently  called  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Polk  to  the  course  of  certain  members  of  his  cabinet  and 
persons  holding  his  commissions,  but  he  thought  his  over- 
excited feelings  of  attachment  to  Gov.  Wright  had 
unduly  magnified  his  fears.  He  relied  upon  the  oft- 
repeated  allegations  of  the  members  of  his  cabinet  of 
strong  friendship  for  him  and  professions  of  anxiety  for 
his  re-election,  which  others  knew,  with  several  of  them, 
were  utterly  untrue.  It  was  not  until  after  the  mischief 
had  been  done  past  remedy,  that  Mr.  Polk  became  con- 
vinced that  Gov.  Wright's  election  was  endangered  by 
the  acts  of  his  own  administration. 

Mr.  Polk  did  all  in  his  power  to  counteract  what  had 
been  done.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  mischief  had 
accomplished  its  objects  and  they  could  not  be  changed. 
A  knowledge  of  his  wishes  could  not  be  communicated 
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to  every  demoeratic  voter  in  the  State,  nor  could  those 
who  had  done  the  mischief  be  made  to  ''right  about 
face,"  even  at  the  command  of  the  President,  whatever 
professions  they  might  make.  The  rank  and  lile  of  the 
democracy,  who  had  been  misled  by  active  mischievous 
leaders,  could  have  no  one  to  guide  them  in  the  true  path 
of  duty.  Nothing  could  be  then  done  effectually  to  dis- 
pel the  mistaken  impression,  entertained  by  very  many, 
that  the  defeat  of  Gov.  Wright  would  be  acceptable  to 
Mr.  Polk,  and  the  best  of  evidence  of  supporting  his 
administration  which  a  vot^r  could  furnish. 

In  the  State  there  were  other  causes.     On  great  national 
issues,  like  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  exercise 
of  constructive  powers  by  Congress,  the  exclusive  exer- 
cise of  all  the  powers  by  the  States  not  ceded  by  them  to 
the  federal  government,  the  true  policy  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  foreign  affairs,  and  many  less  important 
questions,  the  democratic  party  were  a  unit  and  acted  in 
harmony.    In  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  1821, 
and  many  questions  arising  under  it,  there  was  great 
unanimity.    But  on  questions  of  policy,  and  especially 
those  involving  currency  and  finances,  there  had  been 
marked  and  growing  differences  for  full  twenty  years. 
There  were  not  a  few  among  them  who,  if  they  did  not 
so  express  it  in  words,  acted  upon  the  principle  that  the 
legislative  power  of  the  State  ought  so  to  be  exercised  as 
to  confer  wealth  without  resorting  to  the  laborious  process 
of  earning  it  by  hard  toil  and  wearying  industry.     This 
class,  though  not  numerous,  was  talented,  skillful,  bold 
and  frequently  unscrupulous,  and  often  contrived  to  hold 
the  balance  of  power  between  the  true  democrats  and 
their  adversaries  in  certain  localities.     Although,  in  the 
main,  those  composing  it  were  patriotic,  useful  and  enter- 
prising citizens,  they  seldom  resisted  the  temptation  of 
using  the  power  of  the  State  to  promote  their  pecuniary 
or  personal  advancement. 
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In  the  chartering  of  banks,  they  saw  profit  in  the  riae 
of  the  stock,  sundry  bank  offices,  and  the  means  of  con- 
troling  business  over  those  having  no  capital,  and  not 
able  to  command  bank  favors. 

In  the  construction  of  canals,  which  would  not  pay  the 
interest  on  their  cost  and  their  repairs,  without  any  hope 
of  their  ever  paying  the  principal,  they  saw  jobs  in  the 
construction  and  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  price  of 
real  estate  along  the  lines,  purchased  probably  with  the 
expectation  that  the  legislative  powers  of  the  State  would 
be  so  exercised,  as  to  secure  them  profitable  speculations. 

In  the  creation  of  State  debts  they  saw  large  profits  in 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  State  stocks,  and  increased 
business  in  buying  and  selling  them.  Not  a  few,  probably, 
looked  forward  to  a  time  when  the  State  would  be  unable 
to  meet  its  engagements  —  which  occurred  in  1841,  the 
securities  of  the  State  then  selling  at  twenty-two  i)er 
cent  below  par — when  its  creditors  could  make  profitable 
terms  of  extension.  Money  was  clearly  to  be  made  from 
the  business  which  would  spring  out  of  the  use  of  the 
sums  borrowed,  however  applied. 

In  special  legislation  they  saw  advantages  equal,  and 
usually  superior,  to  those  fiowiug  from  legitimate  private 
business  and  well-directed  industry. 

Mr.  Wbight'  8  well-matured  views  and  long  cherished 
principles  of  State  policy  were  the  reverse  of  these. 
While  in  the  State  Senate  he  resisted  all  perversion  of 
legislative  power  to  any  such  purposes.  He  adhered  to 
his  cherished  views  while  Comptroller,  and  had  reiterated 
them  in  his  annual  messages  and  particularly  in  his  veto 
of  the  canal  bill  of  the  previous  year.  His  views  on  these 
subjects  were  about  as  well  known  as  his  name.  They 
were  perfectly  understood  and  fully  indorsed  by  the 
convention  when  he  was  nominated  for  re-election.  The 
resolutions  approving  a  sound  system  of  finance,  and  the 
financial  debt-paying  and  anti-debt-contracting  system  of 
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the  act  of  1842,  and  Mr.  JefiFerson's  anti-debt  x)olic7 
expressly  approved  by  the  convention,  covered  the  whole 
gronnd. 

At  this  same  election  the  amended  Constitation,  which 
fully  embodied  Gov.  Wright^s  views  on  these  subjects, 
intrenching  them  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State 
instead  of  leaving  them  to  be  blown  abont  by  the  wind 
of  legislation,  was  submitted  to  the  electors  for  adoption 
or  rejection,  and  was  adopted  by  about  130,000  majority. 
This  presents  the  extraordinary  anomaly  of  the  adoption 
of  great  principles  of  Stat^  policy,  by  this  immense 
majority  of  the  voters  of  the  State,  when  the  most  able 
and  faithful  representative  of  them,  and  by  whom  they 
were  first  developed  and  embodied,  and  against  whom 
not  the  first  whisper  of  personal  objection  was  heard,  and 
who  two  years  before  had  been  elected  by  10,033  majority, 
was  defeated  by  11,572.  There  is  no  avoiding  the  con- 
chision  that  this  was  the  work  of  treachery  by  a  portion 
qf  th^se  calling  themselves  ^^conservative  democrats.^^ 

The  facts  upon  which  this  assertion  rests  were  fully 
developed  by  a  masterly  hand  in  a  series  of  articles  pub- 
lished, at  the  time,  in  the  Albany  Atlas,  the  truth  of 
which,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  never  authoritatively 
denied.  In  these  the  origin  and  history  of  the  conserva- 
tive party  are  distinctly  and  clearly  traced.  The  acts  and 
purposes  of  individuals  of  that  party  are  developed  with- 
out hesitation  or  reserve.  The  extended  extracts  given, 
has  carried  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  Author,  and 
will  probably  produce  the  same  eflEect  upon  aU  who  read 
and  refiect  upon  them. 

^^In  May,  1837,  all  the  banks  of  this  State,  and  nearly  of  the 
whole  Union,  suspended  specie  payments.  Some  $8,000,000  of* 
the  moneys  of  the  United  States  were  then  on  deposit  with  the 
State  banks,  and  the  laws  of  Congress  prohibited,  in  express 
terms,  the  receiving  or  paying  out,  in  the  business  of  the  United 
States,  the  notes  of  any  bank  which  were  not  payable,  and  paid^ 
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on  demand,  in  gold  and  silver.  The  treasury  of  the  country 
was  literally  locked  up  by  this  movement  of  the  deposit  banks 
and  an  extraordinary  call  of  Congress  was  forced  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  government.  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  then  the  President,  having  been  inaugurated  on  the  fourth 
of  March  previous.  Mr.  Wright  was  a  member  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  that  body. 
It  was  his  duty  to  turn  his  earnest  attention  to  the  posture  of 
affairs.  He  had  been  one  of  tlie  most  active  and  determined  in 
getting  rid  of  a  national  bank,  as  the  depository  of  the  national 
treasure  ;  and  then  his  confidence  in  the  State  banks  had  induced 
him  to  favor  the  transfer  of  that  trust  to  those  institutions. 
Now,  they  had  proved  wholly  unsafe,  if  not  unfaithful,  and  the 
question  addressed  itself  to  him  in  an  especial  manner,  —  what 
should  be  done  ? 

'^  He  at  once  saw  that  nothing  could  be  done  but  to  make  the 
national  treasury  its  own  depository,  and  to  render  it  wholly 
independent  of  all  banks.  These  views  were  freely  declared  by 
him  before  the  meeting  of  Congress,  at  the  special  session. 

"At  that  meeting,  in  September,  1837,  President  Van  Buren 
transmitted  to  Congress  his  memorable  message,  recommending 
the  independent  treasury.  Mr.  Wright,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  reported  the  bill  to  carry 
this  recommendation  into  effect,  and  advocated  its  passage  with 
all  the  ability  he  could  command.  With  material  modifications 
in  some  particulars,  the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  some  of  the  dem> 
ocratic  members,  and  among  them  Mr.  Wright's  colleague, 
making  every  possible  opposition  to  it. 

"  In  the  House  of  Representatives  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
democrats  joined  the  whigs  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  bill 
there,  and  it  did  not  then  become  a  law.  Among  the  dissenting 
democratic  members  of  the  House,  some  five  or  six  were  from 
this  State,  out  of  about  thirty  democratic  members  then  in  the 
delegation. 

"  Here  commenced  the  conservative  party  proper  in  this  State, 
and  Mr.  Senator  Tallmadge  was  its  head  and  leader.  Its  mem- 
bers were  the  active,  leading  and  influential  members  of  the 
bank  and  internal  improvement  combination  before  spoken  of, 
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and  its  power  was  the  power  of  the  suspended  banks  over  a 
deeply  indebted  community.  These  institutions  held  in  their 
hands  the  pecuniary  fortunes  of  many  men  high  in  power  and 
influence  in  the  State,  and  many  of  the  conductors  of  the  press ; 
bat  no  manifestations  of  political  movements  were  made  to 
alarm  the  democracy,  and  that  party  entered  upon  the  legislative 
elections  of  the  fall  of  1837,  with  the  ordinary  confidence  of  a 
success.  The  result  was  more  like  a  rout  than  a  defeat,  and 
showed  that  treachery  had  been  sowing  its  seeds  broadcast  over 
the  State. 

"  When  the  work  was  done,  and  the  triumph  achieved,  a  few, 
a  very  few,  followed  their  leader,  Tallmadge,  forth  into  the  lights 
joined  hands  with  the  whigs  and  boasted  of  their  treason.  With 
this  limited  exception,  while  all  could  see  that  the  votes  had  been 
given,  which  had  prostrated  the  democratic  party  of  the  State, 
no  one  appeared  to  tell  who  had  given  them,  or  whence  had 
come  the  fatal  blow.  Even  men  and  presses  more  than  suspected 
of  strong  opposition  to  the  independent  treasury,  assumed  to 
be  surprised,  astounded,  defeated.  Indeed,  it  is  believed  that 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  State, 
who  had  voted  against  that  measure,  with  perhaps  a  single  excep- 
tion, were  among  the  number  last  mentioned. 

"In  the  years  1838  and  1839,  the  whole   power  of  the  State 

passed  into  the  hands  of  the   whig  party.     This  brought  in  a 

policy,   which  literally  surfeited   the  peculiar  appetites  of  the 

internal  improvement  and  bank  democrats.     '  The  more  speedy 

impulse '  was  given  to  the  public  expenditures,  and  State  stocks 

were  thrown  upon  the  market  in  such  profusion,  as,  in  less  than 

three  yeai*s,  to  break  down  the  credit  of  the  State,  in  the  manner 

described  in  our  last  article.     A  new  system  of  banking  was 

instituted,  upon  a  show  of  perfect  security  to  the  public ;  and 

banks  were  manufactured  under  it  with  the  facility  of  earthen 

vessels  in  a  pottery,  and  after  a  very  short  working  of  the  system, 

these  banks  broke  with  the  rapidity   and  ease  of  these  same 

earthen  vessels. 

**  Then  the  sound  democracy  again  became  strong,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1841  the  whigs  lost  the  Legislature,  and  in  the  fall  of  1842 
the  entire  power  of  the  State.     The  new  banking  system  had,  in 
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the  mean  time,  effectually  married  together  the  internal  improve- 
ment and  bank  interests  in  the  democratic  party,  which  had  pre- 
viously combined  for  mutual  protection.  This  system^  vrith  its 
improvements,  had  made  the  stocks  of  the  State  necessary  for 
banking  capital,  and  the  emission  of  those  stocks  was  the  life  of 
the  internal  improvement  party.  The  whigs,  however,  had  shown 
that  they  could  not  do  one  thing,  indispensable  to  the  advance- 
ment of  both  these  interests.  They  could  not  keep  up  the  credit 
of  the  stocks  and  make  them  sell  at  par  in  the  market.  They 
could  beat  the  democratic  party  in  issuing  the  stocks,  but  not  in 
selling  them,  and  it  had  become  indispensable  to  call  the  latter 
back  to  power  for  this  single  purpose.  The  credit  of  the  State 
must  be  raised  up,  and  the  public  confidence  restored,  and  none 
but  the  old  reliable  democracy  could  accomplish  these  objects. 

"  It  was  very  plain,  however,  even  before  the  political  revolu- 
tion was  effected,  that  the  power  of  the  democracy  was  restored, 
so  far  as  this  conservative  party  was  concerned,  only  for  these 
objects,  and  that  it  was  not  designed  to  substitute  a  debt-paying 
policy,  for  one  of  public  expenditure,  or  to  remodel  the  defective 
banking  systems  upon  a  basis  df- liability  to  the  banker  and 
security  to  the  public. 

"The  democratic  Legislature  of  1842,  ijiowever,  and  the  demo- 
crats themselves  in  their  counties,  had  spoken  into  existence  the 
debt-paying  law  of  1842,  and  had  presented  ^  the  people^s  reso- 
lution '  to  the  freemen  of  the  State,  as  a  constitutional  principle. 
The  law  of  1842  was  nominally  assented  to,  but  sought  to  be 
repealed  by  construction,  and  the  identical  line  which  had  marked 
the  distinction  between  the  democratic  and  conservative  press 
marked  the  discussions  upon  '  the  people's  resolution.'     Attempts 
to  incorporate  the  principle  of  the  resolution  into  the  GonstituticMi, 
in  the  mode  pointed  out  in  that  instrument,  met  exactlj;  the  oppo- 
sition from  the  conservative  membera  of  the  Legislature  necessary 
to  defeat  it,  while,  when  the  whig  strength  was  suf&cient  to 
accomplish  that  object,  it  frequently  received  conservative  voles. 
The  principle  that  the  people  themselves  should  be  permit^  to 
say  when  money  should  be  borrowed  upon  their  credit  to  mikes 
canal  or  railroad,  was  one  too  hard  for  a  party  claiming  to^be 
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demooratio  to  resist,  and  yet  it  was  declared  to  be  destraotive  to 
the  conservative  policy  to  adopt  it. 

^*  Failing  in  every  attempt,  throughout  the  administration  of 
Gov.  Bouok,  to  incorporate  this  great  principle  into  the  Constitu- 
tion by  the  aid  of  the  Legislature,  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  respective  Houses  being  required,  the  democracy, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  administration  of  Gov.  Wbight 
resolved  upon  a  convention  of  delegates  of  the  people  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  Legislature  of  1845  passed  a  law  submitting 
the  call  of  a  convention  to  the  people. 

^'So  distinctly  and  repeatedly  had  this  system  of  debt  and 
expenditure,  and  of  irresponsible  and  insecure  banking,  been 
condemned  by  the  popular  vote  of  the  State,  that  even  the  whigs 
dare  not  take  issue  upon  these  questions,  and  when  Gov.  Wbight's 
veto  of  the  canal  bill  was  transmitted  to  the  Legislature,  the  organ 
of  the  whig  party,  the  editor  of  The  Evening  Journal,  boasted 
that  he  had  got  his  veto  out  first,  he  having  published  in  The 
Journal  of  the  same  afternoon,  a  severe  article  against  the  bill 
and  its  authors.  The  whigs  in  the  Legislature  did  not  oppose  the 
call  of  a  convention,  although  the  conservatives  in  both  branches 
made  organized  and  determined  opposition  to  it. 

*'  This  bill  having  passed,  predictions  began  to  be  confidently 
made  by  the  leading  conservatives  that  the  whigs  would  carry 
the  Legislature  at  the  fall  elections  of  that  year.  Those  elections 
came  on,  and  the  democracy  can-ied  the  State  strongly,  nearly 
all  the  counties  where  the  conservatives  held  the  strongest  influ- 
ence having  elected  whig  members  to  the  Assembly.  Still  there 
proved  to  be  about  a  dozen  conservatives  among  the  democratic 
members  elected,  several  of  whom  were  elected  from  counties 
where  conservatism,  known  and  avowed,  would  have  been  fatal 
to  any  candidate,  they  having  been  believed  to  be  democrats, 
sound  in  principle,  by  those  whose  votes  elected  them. 

"  The  people  of  the  State,  at  the  same  election,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  pronounced  their  verdict  in  favor  of  a  convention, 
and  by  necessary  consequence,  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  '  the 
people's  resolution,'  and  the  financial  and  banking  reforms  advo- 
cated by  the  democracy. 

**  The  Senate  had  been  for  years  the  body  for  the  possession 
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and  control  of  which  this  conservative  faction  had  struggled  the 
most  desperately,  and  by  the  exertions  made  from  the  central 
points  of  the  conservative  organization  to  influence  the  nomina- 
tions of  the  several  Senate  districts,  and  the  delusive  pretensions 
and  false  pledges  of  the  candidates  urged  by  them,  coupled  with 
the  long  terms  of  Senators,  they  had  been  able  to  concentrate 
more  strength  in  this  body  than  at  any  other  point.  For  several 
years,  the  same  individual  who  led  the  bolters  from  this  State 
against  the  independent  treasury  bill,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  the  year  1837,  led  this  party  in  the  Senate ;  and 
upon  his  retirement  from  that  body,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1844, 
several  other  congenial  spirits,  thoroughly  educated  in  his  school 
of  political  tactics  and  morals,  were  left  behind  to  take  charge 
of  the  interests  of  this  selfish  party. 

"  Previous  to  this  period  the  conservative  party  of  1837  had 
undergone  material  transformations,  although  several  of  its  most 
prominent  original  members  —  the  Senator  referred  to,  and  his 
immediate  associates,  in  his  county,  being  conspicuous  among 
them  —  remained  at  its  head.  The  great  mass  of  the  honest  demo- 
crats, deluded  in  1837  and  1840  by  the  bugbear  stories  about 
the  independent  treasury,  had  become  convinced  of  the  selfish 
objects  of  this  faction,  and  had  returned  to  the  support  of  the 
sound  democracy;  the  banks,  as  a  body,  had  withdrawn  from  the 
political  arena,  finding  it  more  for  their  interest  and  safety  to 
attend  to  their  legitimate  business;  the  army  of  bankrupts, 
created  by  the  speculations  of  the  period  from  1834  to  1840,  had 
improved  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  law  of  Congress  to 
discharge  themselves  from  their  debts,  and  had  returned  to  some 
business  pursuits  for  their  support.  These  secessions  had  left 
but  the  skeleton  of  the  original  conservative  party  of  1837,  the 
officera  mostly  without  the  men.  The  corps  of  office-seekers,  and 
disappointed  office-holders  and  the  speculators,  who  had  not 
become  absolutely  bankrupt,  and  were  holding  on  to  their 
corner  lots  and  fancy  stocks,  and  waiting  and  hoping  for 
another  inflation  of  the  speculating  bubble,  remained.  Now  and 
then  an  individual  bank,  under  the  management  of  members  of 
this  party,  and  more  rich  in  speculative  than  in  sound  convertible 
means,  continued  its  connection  with  the  party,  and  its  officers 
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were  seen  to  be  active  in  proportion  to  the  external  pressure  upon 
the  bank  for  the  payment  of  its  liabilities. 

"The  body  of  canal  contractors,  arrested  in  their  work  by  the 
failure  of  the  credit  and  means  of  the  State  under  the  whig 
administration  of  Gov.  Seward,  became  clamorous  for  indemnity 
for  losses  upon  contracts,  which,  until  their  execution  was  arrested, 
they  represented  as  hard  and  severe  in  their  terms  and  exactions. 
Being  thus  arrested,  they  had  become  contracts  unprecedently  pro- 
fitable, and  these  profits  upon  the  unfinished  work  was  the  indem- 
nity sought.     They  were,  by  the  Legislature  of  1843,  turned  over 
to  the  Canal  Board  for  a  settlement  of  their  claims.     That  board 
heard  their  proofs,  and  made  them  allowances  to  the  amount  of 
$425,434.19   as  net   profits   upon   $2,567,251.96  worth  of  work 
remaining  to  be  done,  at  the  contract  prices.     The  claims  for 
indemnity  were  $1,218,675.19,  equal  to  forty-seven  and  one-half 
per  cent,  and  so  far  from  satisfying  the  claimants,  the  allowances 
made  only  seemed  to  sharpen  their  appetites  for  still  further 
profits  upon  this  work,  upon  which  they  had  not  struck  a  blow, 
or  expended  a  cent,  and  they  appealed   to  the  Legislature  for 
additional  allowance. 

"  The  whigs  and  conservatives,  as  bodies  of  men,  were  found 

to  favor  these  additional  claims,  and.  as  a  natural  consequence, 

those   claimants  who  were   democrats  to  a  very  great   extent, 

always,  however,  with  honorable  exceptions,  attached  themselves 

to  the  conservative  portion  of  their  party.     This  was  an  accession 

most  material  and  acceptable  to  the  conservatives,  as  it  brought 

privates  as  well  as  officers  to  their  ranks,  in  the  men  who  desired 

work  upon  the  contracts.     Attacks  upon  the  Canal  Board  became 

common  to  this  party  thus  strengthened.     Not  the  claims  merely, 

but  the  oflices  upon  the  canals  also,  were  the  inducements  to  this 

warfare.     The  claimants  wanted  more  money  from  the  State,  and 

the  conservative  leaders  wanted  the  offices  for  themselves  and 

their  adherents,  and  the  infiuencc  of  them  for  their  party.  Some 

of  these  contractors  obtained  elections  to  the  Senate,  and  others 

to  the  Assembly,  as  democrats,  and  the  Legislature  of  1845,  that 

Ijegislaturc  which  forced  the  veto  of  the  canal  bill  upon  Gov. 

^Wright,  presented  in  the  two  Houses  several  of  this  number, 

some  of  whom  at  least  in  person  advocated  bills  for  their  private 
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and  personal  benefit ;  and  all  urged  the  mass  of  claims  in  eveiy 
foi*m,  and  upon  every  occasion,  where  an  opportunity  was  pre- 
sented ;  and  pressed  by  their  influence  and  votes  the  i-eopening 
of  the  whole  system  of  public  expenditures,  with  the  same  seal 
which  charactenzed  their  efforts  in  favor  of  the  canal  claims. 

*'  This  course  on  the  part  of  the  conservative  party,  and  this 
combination  of  it,  could  not  fail  to  bring  to  its  aid  all  these  influ- 
ences in  favor  of  the  unfinished  canals,  and  the  appropriations 
for  railroads,  and  other  local  expenditures  of  a  kindred  character, 
which  claimed  to  be  democratic,  but  were  ready  to  bend  their 
democracy  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  favorite  objects,  of 
personal  and  local  interest.  In  this  way  another  accession  of 
privates  as  well  as  officers  was  made  to  this  selfish  party,  the 
extent  of  which  we  have  endeavored  to  exhibit  in  our  last  article. 

^^The  assaults  of  the  combination  continued  to  be  directed 
against  the  Canal  Board,  until  after  the  close  of  the  session  of 
the  Legislature  of  1 846,  and  were  but  incidentally  and  disguisedly 
turned  upon  Gov.  Wright,  though  the  hostility  to  him  of  the 
authors  of  the  attacks  upon  the  Canal  Board  was  as  perceptible 
to  every  reflecting  man,  as  if  he  had  been  named  with  those 
expressly  assailed.  The  Canal  Board  was  composed  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and  the  four  Canal  Commissioners  elected  by 
the  people  upon  the  same  ticket  which  elected  Gov.  Wright,  and 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Comptroller,  Treasurer,  Attorney- 
General  and  Surveyor-General,  appointed  by  the  Legislature. 
The  most  of  these  men  were  democrats,  who  had  long  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  democracy  of  the  State  —  men  of  tried  and 
approved  fidelity  as  public  officers,  and  known  to  entertain  sound 
views  and  principles  touching  the  financial  policy  of  the  State. 
The  morality  of  the  attacks  upon  this  board,  touching  the  canal 
claims,  we  are  happy  to  know  will  be  made  manifest  to  the  public, 
when  a  committee  of  the  present  Legislature  shall  have  reported 
the  results  of  its  investigations  into  canal  abuses,  which  report 
may  be  looked  for  near  the  commencement  of  the  next  legisli^ 
tive  session. 

<<  We  cannot  give  a  perfect  embodiment  of  this  conservadve 
party  of  1846,  without  presenting  another  accession,  with  a  brief 
history  of  its  accomplishment.     The  Albany  Argus  was  estab- 
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liflhed  to  become  the  party  paper  of  the  demooi*atic  party,  at  the 
teat  of  govemment,  ander  the  control  of  the  late  Jesse  Buel  as 
its  editor  and  publisher,  at  a  period  during  the  late  war  with  Great 
Britain,    Under  the  conduct  of  Judge  Buel,  the  paper  acquired 
the  confidence  of  that  party,  and  a  general  circulation  in  the 
hands  of  its  members  throughout  the  State.     Its  present  principal 
editor,  Edwin  Croswell,  under  the  patronage  and  by  the  pecu- 
niary aid  of  some  of  the  prominent  republicans  of  the  State, 
became  connected  with  the  paper  in  the  year  1823,  as  joint  owner 
and  editor.    In  1824,  the  whole  establishment  was  transferred  to 
his  name  and  control,  and  he  was  made  sole  State  printer,  he 
having  been  for  the  previous  year  State  printer  in  conjunction 
with  his  coeditor,  Mr.  Leake.    Mr.  Croswell  continued  in  this 
office  uninterruptedly,  and  without  any  opposition  from  any  por^ 
tion  of  the  democracy,  up  to  the  year  1840,  when  he  was  removed 
by  the  whigs  to  make  room  for  Mr.  Weed  of  The  Evening  Journal. 
Up  to  this  time  there  must  have  been  paid  to  him,  as  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  office  of  State  printer,  at  least  the  sum  of  $500,000, 
wholly  independent  of  the  profits  of  a  paper  of  far  greater  and 
more  widely  extended  patronage  than  any  democratic  paper  in 
the  State  enjoyed.     Mr.  Weed  held  the  office  for  three  years 
only,  and  retired  from  it  a  man  of  fortune,  and  grateful  to  his 
party. 

''Upon  the  restoration  of  the  democracy  to  power,  in  1842, 
Mr.  Weed,  by  the  law  under  which  he  had  been  appointed,  had 
two  years  to  serve.  The  Legislature  passed  a  law  to  put  an  end 
to  his  term,  but  it  met  the  veto  of  Gov.  Seward,  and  Mr.  Weed 
held  on  till  1848. 

''  When  the  appointment  of  State  printer  came  on  before  the 
Legislature  of  1848,  it  was  thought  by  many  democratic  members 
that  the  principle  of  rotation  alone  should  give  the  office  to  some 
other  person,  rather  than  to  Mr.  Croswell.  Indeed,  it  was  sup- 
posed in  1842,  when  the  subject  was  agitated,  that  Mr.  Croswell 
himself  appreciated  the  application  of  this  principle  to  his  case, 
and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  be  himself  a  candidate,  but  was 
desirous  to  connect  with  his  printing-office  and  paper,  the  person 
to  l>e  appointed* 

'^  In  addition  to  the  principle  of  rotation,  which  was  conclusive 
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upon  democratic  grounds,  there  was  deep  and  wide-spread  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  paper,  as  the  organ  of  the  democratic  party, 
and  with  Mr.  Croswell  as  its  editor.  He  had  been  among  the 
first,  as  he  was  oiie  of  the  most  pertinacious,  of  the  public  officers 
of  the  State,  in  urging  bank  charters  upon  the  Legislature  and 
speculating  in  bank  stocks.  At  the  time  of  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments  by  the  banks,  in  1837,  he  was  a  heavy  holder  of 
bank  stocks,  and  a  heavy  borrower  from  the  banks,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  these  connections  was  thought  to  be  manifest  in  the  col- 
umns of  his  paper.  His  advocacy  of  the  independent  treasury, 
when  advocated  in  his  columns,  was  always  neutralized  by  com- 
munications from  other  pens  in  opposition  to  it.  So  perfectly 
was  this  understood  to  be  the  character  of  the  paper,  at  about 
this  period,  as  to  induce  a  leading  and  active  conservative,  then 
and  now  one  of  Mr.  Croswell's  strongest  adherents,  to  say,  when 
accused  by  a  friend  of  having  been  in  error  politically  upon  this 
very  subject,  that  he  must  then  have  read  the  wrong  column  of 
The  Argus,  for  he  always  went  by  The  Argus. 

"  Mr.  Croswell  was  reported,  at  that  time,  and  has  been  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  to  be  deeply  engrossed  in  speculations 
generally;  and  the  complaint  was  that  these  pecuniary  interests, 
and  not  The  Argus  or  the  affairs  of  the  democratic  party,  com- 
manded his  attention  and  his  time. 

''  Still,  when  the  choice  of  a  State  printer  came  on,  in  1843,  Mr. 
Croswell  was  a  candidate,  entering  the  lists  with  the  whole  con- 
servative party,  and  all  its  combined  influences  organized  in  his 
support,  and  the  whole  influence  of  the  administration  of  Gov. 
Bouck,  to  back  the  consei-vative  effort.  Neither  personal  feeling 
nor  political  obligation,  was  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
eager  pursuit  of  this  oflice  which  he  had  held  for  seventeen  years 
consecutively,  and  which  had  paid  him  $500,000.  He  was  suc- 
cessful, thus  aided,  in  obtaining  the  legislative  caucus  nomination 
over  William  C.  Bryant,  the  sound  democrat  and  able  editor  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  there  all  resistance  to  his 
appointment  ceased.  From  that  moment,  however,  he  became 
part  and  parcel  of  the  conservative  party ;  its  organ  as  an  editor, 
and  its  leader  as  a  politician.  From  1837  to  that  time  he  had 
stood  in  a  doubtful  position,  speaking  one  language  and  acting 
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another,  ^  looking  one  way  and  rowing  the  other,'  as  the  adage 
is;  but  now  his  eye  and  his  movement  took  the  same  direction, 
and  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Senator  Tallmadge,  that  in  his  course  in 
1837  he  had  acted  in  consonance  with  the  real  feelings  of  the 
editor  of  The  Argas,  began  to  be  verified  by  the  acts  of  the 
editor  himself. 

"This  conservative  party,  thus  bound  together  exclusively  by 
selfish  interests,  and  seeking  only  personal  advancement  and 
personal  gain,  we  have  already  said  was  tJie  cavse  of  the  defeat 
of  Gov.  Wrioht,  and  of  the  democratic  party  in  this  State,  at 
the  late  election.  In  a  future  article,  we  propose  to  bring  the 
history  up  to  the  election ;  to  show  that  this  party,  through  its 
leaders,  has  combined  the  elements  of  opposition,  stimulated  them 
to  their  work,  directed  their  efforts,  and  aided  them  by  the  votes 
of  its  members. 

"  Our  last  article  brought  the  history  of  the  conservative  party 
up  to  the  legislative  session  of  1843,  covering  its  complete  forma- 
tion by  the  open  and  declared  accession  of  the  Albany  Argus 
and  its  editor.  From  that  time  until  the  nomination  of  Governor, 
in  the  fall  of  1844,  very  little  occurred  to  change  the  relation  of 
this  combination  toward  the  great  body  of  the  democratic  party. 
"  The  nomination  of  Gov.  Wright  to  succeed  Gov.  Bouck  was 
resisted  by  this  party,  to  the  last  moment,  by  every  effort  and 
influence  in  its  power;  but  being  nominated,  his  election,  so  far 
as  we  know,  was  fairly  supported. 

^^The  transactions  of  the  Legislature  of  1845,  touching  the 
passage  of  the  canal  bill  and  the  veto  thereon,  have  been  noticed 
in  a  former  article.  Upon  the  subject  of  appointments  to  office 
there  was  much  controversy,  and  two  tried  and  approved  demo- 
crats, selected  and  appointed  to  State  offices  by  the  sound  Legis- 
lature of  1 842,  were  removed  from  office.  One  of  them  the  people 
returned  to  the  Senate  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  and  the  other 
the  Legislature  of  1846  put  back  into  the  place  from  whence  he 
had  been  thus  removed.  The  canal  bill  consummated  the  efforts 
of  the  combination,  and  the  veto  of  Gov.  Wbight  tendered  an 
issue  which  it  did  not  dare  to  meet,  and  did  not  meet  in  a  fair 
and  manly  manner. 

*^  As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  by  the  fall  elections  of  1 845 
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that  the  democracy  had  carried  the  Legislature,  and  that  the 
people  had  determined  to  call  a  convention  to  revise  the  (Consti- 
tution, the  desperation  of  the  faction  appeared  to  increasa  The 
Legislature  had  scarcely  assembled,  when  The  Argus  commenced 
its  open  assaults  upon  prominent  democrats  in  and  out  of  office; 
making  the  Canal  Board  the  object  of  its  daily  vituperation, 
sparing  the  Governor  by  name,  but  aiming  every  arrow  at  him 
through  the  sides  of  some  sound  democrat  and  faithful  supporter. 

''  In  this  course  The  Argus  was  backed  by  certain  prominent 
and  leading  conservative  Senators,  who  spent  days  and  weeks,, 
regardless  of  the  public  business  and  of  the  people's  money,  in 
pouring  out  abuse  upon  some  of  the  most  estimable  and  influential 
democrats  of  the  State. 

'^  Simultaneously  with  these  proceedings  commenced  the  pre- 
dictions, on  the  part  of  the  conservative  leaders,  that  Gov. 
Wbight,  if  nominated  could  not  be  re-elected.  Persons  known 
to  be  hostile  to  him  and  to  his  measures,  and  who  were  in  the 
daily  habit  of  traducing  both,  were  urged  upon  him  for  appoint- 
ments to  office,  and  their  non-appointment  was  made  the  founda- 
tion for  denouncing  him. 

"  Mr.  Croswell'fl  term  of  office  as  State  printer  expired  during 
the  session  of  1846,  and,  at  the  usual  time,  the  democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  met  in  caucus  and  nominated  one  of  the 
editors  of  this  paper  *  to  fill  the  place.  Immediately  the  whigs 
and  conservatives,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Croswell,  united  to 
resist  an  appointment ;  became  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
reform ;  saw  great  abuses  in  the  prices  which  had  been  paid  to 
the  State  printer,  and  proposed  to  abolish  the  office.  This  was 
very  suspicious  upon  its  face,  but  the  movement  was  declaredly  for 
reform  and  succeeded.  It  was  then  ascertained  that  Mr.  Cros- 
welPs  receipts  from  the  office  had  been  $522,055.47,  which  cer- 
tainly indicated  flagrant  abuses,  and  authorized  the  presumption 
that  he  must  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  their  existence  and 
extent.  Pretending  deep  gratitude  for  these  enormous  bounties, 
Mr.  Croswell  contracted  to  print  gratuitously  all  notices  required 
by  law  to  be  published  in  the  State  paper  for  the  succeeding  two 
years.     A  bill,  however,  wa6  shortly  after  introduced  by  a  con- 

♦  The  Atlas. 
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servative  Senator,  and  passed  through  the  Senate,  and  but  for 
the  vigilance  of  a  democratic  member  of  the  House  would  have 
paAsed  that  body,  the  design  and  effect  of  which  was  to  relieve 
Mr.  Croswell  wholly  from  a  portion  of  his  contract,  and  to  secure 
to  bim  his  old  and  full  prices  for  the  residue.  This  was  a  piece 
of  legislative  jugglery  which  few  men  would  have  asked  a  friend 
to  attempt,  and  which  few  men  would  have  attempted  under 
any  solicitation.  Once  detected  and  exposed,  it  was  of  course 
abandoned. 

"  There  is  another  amusing  feature  in  this  matter.  One  of  the 
great  points  of  the  refoim  was  to  be  the  utter  abolition  of  the  office 
of  State  printer,  and  one  of  the  sections  of  the  law  passed  is  in 
these  words:  *The  office  of  State  printer  is  hereby  abolished.' 

"Upon  this  text,  during  the  winter,  Mr.  Croswell  preached 
columns  to  his  readers  of  patriotic  gratification  at  the  great  reform 
which  the  coalition  of  the  conservatives  and  whigs  had  achieved, 
flourished  forth  in  every  form  of  typographical  display ;  and  lo  ! 
now,  every  day.  The  Argus  goes  forth  to  its  readers,  with  the 
imposing  sign  at  its  head,  *  M  Croswell,  State  Printer.'^ 

"  Being  thus  compelled,  however,  to  agree,  and  find  sureties, 
to  do  for  nothing,  what  he  had,  for  about  eighteen  years,  received 
an  average  of  from  $6,000  to  $8,000  per  year  for  doing,  and  which 
must  be  done  at  an  annual  expense  of  some  $1,000  or  $1,200, 
his  malevolence  against  the  democratic  party  in  general,  and  Gov. 
Wright  in  particular,  became  perfectly  overpowering. 

"  The  elections  for  the  convention  to  amend  the  Constitution 
came  on  in  April,  and  the  moment  a  prominent  democrat  was 
nominated,  in  any  of  the  counties,  he  met  the  sneers,  the  con- 
tumely, or  the  open  opposition  of  The  Argus,  and  the  secret 
thrusts,  or  direct  resistance,  of  the  conservative  party. 

**  Witness  Col.  Young  in  Chemung,  Mr.  Perkins  in  St.  Law- 
rence, Mr.  Campbell  in  Steuben,  Mr.  Hoffman  in  Herkimer,  Mr. 
Stetson  in  Clinton,  and  Mr.  Cambreleng  in  Suffolk,  not  to  name 
other  cases.  The  democracy,  however,  carried  the  convention, 
despite  the  combined  resistance  of  the  conservatives  and  the 
^whigs.  Immediately  commenced  the  canvass  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  convention,  and  at  first  Gov.  Bouck  was  to  be  the 
president.     A  very  little  inquiry  showed  that  such  a  movement 
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would  meet  with  signal  defeat.  Then  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  was 
the  candidate,  but  this  was  found  to  be  even  worse,  and  then 
conciliation  and  harmony  became  the  tone  and  language  of  the 
conservatives.  The  democracy  moved  steadily  on,  however,  and 
placed  John  Ti*acy,  of  Chenango,  in  the  president's  chair. 

"  This  seemed  to  cut  away  the  last  hope  of  the  faction.  The 
principle  of  '  the  people's  resolution,'  and  the  financial  policy  of 
1842  would  become  matters  of  constitutional  law,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  The  Argus  and  its  party,  and  the  people  would  be 
secured  against  taxation  for  profligate  expenditure,  the  losses  by 
broken  banks,  and  the  tncks  of  fraudulent  bankers,  in  defiance  of 
the  ten  years'  labors  of  conservatism. 

"The  batteries  were,  at  once,  opened  upon  Gov.  Wright. 
The  XJtica  Observer  led  off ;  The  Argus  hesitated  and  faltered 
for  a  time,  and  finally  fell  in,  and  quite  a  number  of  the  conserva- 
tive journals  of  the  State  joined  the  cry.  This  forced  on  a  can- 
vass for  the  State  nominating  convention  altogether  prematurely, 
and  certainly  gave  to  the  conservatives  full  time  and  opportunity 
to  exert  their  influence.  That  body  met  on  the  first  day  of  Octo- 
ber, and,  upon  the  first  ballot,  Qov.  Wright  received  112  votes 
to  fourteen  for  all  others.  Never,  in  the  history  of  the  State, 
had  an  expression  of  the  democratic  party  been  made  so  unani- 
mously, when  there  was  the  form  of  a  contest  as  to  the  selection 
of  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor.  Mr.  Wright  received 
ninety-five  votes  out  of  125  upon  his  first  nomination,  a  unanimity 
truly  remarkable  when  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  in  the 
party.  Having  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  for  two  years, 
he  received  112  votes  out  of  126  for  a  renomination,  and  that, 
when  the  same  division  had  been  studiously  kept  up  for  the  whole 
two  years. 

"  The  constitutional  convention  passed  on  and  closed  its  labors, 
having  incorporated  into  the  Constitution  financial  guards  and 
securities,  far  beyond  those  contained  in  the  law  of  1842;  oovel^ 
ing,  and  more  than  covering,  every  principle  contended  for  in  Gov. 
Wright's  veto  message;  and  having  ingrafted,  in  addition,  to 
the  full  extent,  the  principle  of  *  the  people's  resolution.'  This 
Constitution,  upon  its  final  passage,  received  the  affirmative  vote 
of  104  out  of  110  members  of  the  convention  present. 
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''The  final  issae  was  now  reached.  Of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  by  the  people  no  doubt  could  be  entertained,  and 
if  the  administration  of  the  government,  at  the  time  it  must  be 
pnt  in  operation,  should  be  committed  to  the  hands  of  Gov. 
Wright  and  the  sound  democracy,  farewell  to  the  policy  upon 
which  the  conservative  party  depends.  Mr.  Wright  must  be 
beaten,  and  the  power  of  the  State  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
whigs,  as  the  last  hope  of  a  desperate  faction.  The  game  of 
1837,  and  of  1838,  must  be  played  over;  but  as  the  elements  of 
power  which  could  then  be  wielded  by  the  conservative  party 
had  become  greatly  circumscribed,  new  elements  of  disaffection 
must  be  sought  and  made  available. 

"What  remained  of  the  canal  feeling  was  ready  and  mar- 
shaled. The  force  which  could  be  kept  alive  of  the  canal  con- 
tractors and  claimants  had  been  constantly  nursed  with  care,  and 
could  be  depended  upon  to  move  at  the  signal.  The  independent 
treasury,  that  old  and  unpardonable  offense  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
had  been  revived  by  the  present  Congress,  and  the  prejudices 
against  it  and  its  authors  must  be  again  excited.  The  tariff  had 
been  modified,  and  democrats  connected  with  the  woolen  and  iron 
interests  must  be  alarmed  for  the  effect  upon  their  pockets  of 
the  modified  law.  The  whigs  must  be  aroused  and  stimulated  to 
organization  and  action,  and  encouraged  with  the  hope  of  efficient 
aid  and  final  success.  Yet  all  these  appliances  might  not  be 
sufficient  to  render  the  object  safe  and  certain. 

''  The  anti-rent  excitement  was  at  hand,  and  must  be  brought 
into  co-operation.  The  whigs  had  done  all  in  their  power  to 
bring  it  to  their  aid,  but  as  yet  without  success.  It  prevailed 
mostly  in  democratic  towns  and  counties,  and  was  fearful  of  com- 
mitting itself  to  the  hands  of  federalism.  A  division  of  the  two 
State  tickets  must  be  proposed  to  this  party,  to  conciliate  the 
democratic  portion,  and  Mr.  Young  must  be  made  to  promise  to 
pardon  the  anti-rent  prisoners,  a  step  to  obtain  votes  which  it  was 
known  Gov.  Wright  could  not  be  made  to  take. 

"  These,  we  verily  believe,  were  the  conservative  deliberations 
at  this  period,  and  these  the  gi'ounds  upon  which  the  party  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  this  object  of  its  treachery  to  the  democracy 
and  its  coalition  with  the  whigs. 
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'^  We  shall  be  called  upon  for  the  evidences  of  our  belief.  It 
is  our  object  to  give  them. 

"  The  history  of  the  course  of  this  conservative  party  toward 
Gov.  Wright  and  his  administration,  from  the  day  of  his  taking 
office,  in  January,  1845,  to  that  of  his  renomination,  in  October, 
1 846,  has  been  sufficiently  adverted  to,  and  it  will  not  fail  to  show 
the  reader,  at  every  step,  demonstrative  evidences  of  hostile  feel- 
ings and  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  prominent  leaders. 

"  Two  county  conventions  of  conservatives  were  held  before 
the  democratic  State  convention,  the  one  in  this  and  the  other  in 
Oneida  county,  and  the  proceedings  were  violently  denunciatory 
and  acrimonious,  and  breathed  nothing  but  irreconcilable  hos- 
tility. The  senior  editor  of  The  Argus  was  a  part,  and  the  princi- 
pal part,  of  that  convention  in  this  county,  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention  wei-e  published  in  the  columns  of  that  paper  with 
marked  approbation. 

^'  The  first  article  in  The  Argus  announcing  the  renomination 
of  Gov.  Wright  bore  a  friendly  aspect,  and  was  well  calculated 
to  lull  the  suspicious  of  the  democracy  of  the  State  as  to  hos- 
tility and  opposition  from  that  quarter;  but  not  another  article 
which  could  be  fairly  called  friendly  to  the  nominee  appeared  in 
the  paper,  up  to  the  day  of  election.  On  the  contrary,  every 
effort  to  bring  together  the  two  divisions  of  the  democratic  party 
in  this  county  was  uniformly  and  pertinaciously  resisted  by  Mr. 
Croswell  to  the  last,  and  the  names  of  the  democratic  candidates 
for  the  Senate  and  for  Congress  never  appeared  at  the  head  of 
that  paper,  although  the  regularly  organized  democratic  party  of 
the  county  had  yielded  every  other  candidate  than  member  of 
Congress,  upon  the  county  ticket,  to  the  conservative  selection, 
for  the  sake  of  restoring  harmony  to  the  party,  if  possible.  So, 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  two  divisions  of  the  party  in 
Oneida  county  had  reconciled  their  differences.  The  Argus  at 
once  published  a  letter,  purporting  to  be  from  a  correspondent  in 
that  county,  declaring  in  the  strongest  and  most  unequivocal 
terms  that  the  reconciliation  was  not  to  apply  to  the  State  ticket; 
and  The  £vening  Journal  simultaneously  made  the  same  announce- 
ment in  language  equally  distinct  and  confident. 

'*  We  have  hoard  it  reported,  coming  second-hand  to  us,  bat 
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throagh  a  most  credible  channel,  that  a  member  of  a  whig  com- 
mittee in  a  northern  county  produced  and  read  to  his  committee 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Croswell,  giving  the  assurance  that  no  recon- 
ciliation had  been  effected  or  could  be  effected,  as  to  the  State 
ticket,  in  Oneida  county. 

"  It  is  reported,  upon  the  authority  of  a  person  intimately  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  papers,  that  the  editors  of  the  Albany 
Argus  and  the  Albany  Evening  Journal  were,  for  days  and  weeks 
before  the  election,  in  frequent  confidential  intercourse,  and  that 
the  former  communicated  to  the  latter  all  such  information  as 
would  enable  him,  as  the  principal  whig  leader  at  the  center  of 
the  State,  to  take  advantage  of  the  democracy  in  the  contest; 
telling  him  where  troubles  and  disaffections  in  the  democratic 
ranks  existed  or  might  be  excited,  and  especially  where  the  purse 
of  the  whig  party  might  be  beneficially  applied. 

''AH  the  conservative  leadei*s  here,  the  principal  political  asso- 
ciates of  the  editor  of  The  Argus,  constantly  and  confidently 
predicted  the  defeat  of  Gov.  Wright,  while  the  most  prominent 
of  those  under  their  influence  openly  declared  their  hostility  to 
him,  and  their  determination  to  oppose  him.  Many  of  this  latter 
class,  with  some  of  the  leaders,  were  open  in  their  exultations 
after  that  defeat  was  known  to  have  been  accomplished. 

''  Spurious  tickets  to  deceive  and  cheat  the  voters  were  got  up 
and  circulated  by  members  of  the  conservative  party  in  many 
counties  where  that  organization  is  most  pei*fect,  and  in  this 
county  two  editions  of  such  a  ticket  appeared  at  the  polls,  dis- 
playing more  ingenuity  in  political  fraud  than  has  ever  before 
met  our  notice.  We  can  give  a  fcto  simile  of  this  ticket  in  much 
shorter  space  than  we  can  otherwise  describe  it  to  the  understand- 
ing of  our  readers.  It  is  as  follows,  with  only  the  addition  by  us 
of  the  hand,  to  point  to  the  principal  fraud: 
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1^*        gift  Sttrnttttt 

SILAS  WRIGHT. 

Far  LieutenafU-Ghvemor^ 
ADDISON  GARDINER 

Ihr  Oanai  Comnmsionen, 
CHARLES  COOK, 
THOMAS  CLOWES. 

Fbr  (hngresB, 
JOHN  I.  SLINGERLAND. 

Fbr  Sheriff, 
ANDREW  VANDERHEYDEN. 

Fin'  Clerk, 
LAWRENCE  VAN  DUZEN. 

Fbr  Aseembly, 
BARENT  P.  8TAATS, 
ROBERT  D.  WATSON, 
JOHN  J.  GALLUP, 
JOHN  FULLER. 

Fbr  OaronerSy 
JOHN  OSBORN, 
WILLIAM  H.  KEARNEY, 
W       FOR  GOVERNOR, 
JOHN  YOUNG. 

"The  words  ^For  Senator^  over  the  name  of  Gov.  Wbioht, 
put  in  a' blind  type  as  seen  above,  would  not  strike  the  notice  of 
the  unguarded  voter,  while  the  words  'For  Governor,  John  Young,' 
in  the  type  and  placed  in  the  position  of  the  names  of  coroners, 
would  be  equally  unnoticed.  It  will  be  further  remarked  that 
the  ticket  has  the  names  of  the  whig  Canal  Commissioners  and 
member  of  Congress.  These  tickets  are  now  known  to  have 
been  got  up  and  procured  to  be  printed  by  a  very  active  conserva- 
tive of  this  city,  a  man  intimate  with  and  almost  exclusively 
under  the  influence,  politically,  of  Mr.  Croswell.  They  were  cir- 
culated principally,  as  far  as  the  canvass  shows,  in  this  city  and 
in  the  towns  of  Coeymans  and  Watervliet,  in  this  county.  The 
getter-up  of  the  ticket  stood  at  the  poll  of  his  ward  and  persevere 
ingly  peddled  it,  after  it  had  been  discovered  by  the  democrats 
In  Coeymans,  its  appearance  was  traced  to  the  leading  conserva- 
tive of  the  town,  he  too  being  one  of  Mr.  Croswell's  political 
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companions.  A  doctor  in  Watervliet,  who  holds  a  Incrative  post 
ander  the  War  department  connected  with  the  United  States 
arsenal  at  that  place,  is  said  to  have  industriously  peddled  this 
fraudulent  ticket  in  that  town.  The  canvass  shows  that  110  of 
them  were  actually  voted  in  the  county,  as  Gov.  Wright  has 
that  number  of  votes  for  State  Senator. 

"Among  the  conservative  Senators  who  sustain  The  Argus, 
and  have  been  sustained  by  it,  in  mutual  and  reciprocal  assaults 
upon  the  most  prominent  democrats  of  the  State,  upon  the  Canal 
Board,  and  upon  Gov.  Wright,  Calvin  T.  Chamberlain  of  the 
sixth  district,  John  C.  Wright  of  the  third  district,  and  Orville 
Clark  of  the  fourth  district,  are  reported  to  have  come  out  boldly 
for  the  whigs,  and  given  their  own  votes,  and  used  their  utmost 
efforts  to  influence  others  to  give  theirs,  for  John  Young.     We 
believe  that  the  two  former  freely,  if  not  proudly,  avow  their 
course,  but  have  been  recently  told  that  the  latter  professes  not 
to  know  what  ticket  he  voted,  saying  it  was  handed  him  at  the 
polls  and  he  did  not  look  at  it,  at  the  same  time  preserving  a  very 
ominous  silence   as  to  his  exertions   to  influence  others.     Two 
others  of  these  Senators,  Thomas  B.  Mitchell  of  the  fourth  dis- 
trict and  Carlos  P.  Scovil  of  the  fifth  district,  were  out  openly 
against  the  regularly  nominated  democratic  candidates  for  Con- 
gress in  their  respective  districts,  and  although  we  believe  they 
professed  to  favor  the  State  ticket,  we  shall  soon  show  the  results 
in  their  counties,  as  the  best  evidence  of  their  unfortunate  efforts 
in  that  direction. 

**  The  results  in  the  counties  where  these  five  so-called  demo- 
cratic Senators  reside,  and  wheixj  their  influence  may  fairly  be 
considered  as  having  been  exerted,  are  worthy  of  notice.     Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  a  resident  of  Allegany  county,  and,  in  our  second 
article  under  this  head,  we  examined  the  vote  of  this  county  in 
1844,  and  of  the  same  territory,  now  forming  a  part  of  three 
counties,  in  1846,  and  found  a  change  in  favor  of  the  whigs  of 
980  votes.     The  feeling  in  favor  of  the  Genesee  Valley  canal 
doubtless  aided  the  Senator  in  producing  this  great  change  among 
so  limited  a  number  of  voters,  and  it  is  quite  as  certain  that  the 
conservative  Senator  aided  and  influenced  that  feeling  to  marshal 
itself  in  the  whig  ranks,  irrespective  of  political  principles. 
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"Schoharie  is  the  coanty  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Senator 
Wright,  which  gave,  in  1844,  a  majoiity  of  559  for  Gov.  Wwoht, 
and  now  gives  678  against  him,  making  a  change  of  1,237  votes. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  anti-rentism  assisted  this  Senator  to  work 
out  this  strong  result,  but  it  is  also  true  that  G-ov.  Bouck,  running 
against  the  combined  whig  and  anti-rent  strength  of  the  county, 
was  elected  to  the  constitutional  convention  in  April  last,  and 
that  the  conservative  Senator  himself,  running  upon  the  same 
ticket,  was  beaten  by  a  majority  less  by  400  or  500  than  that  now 
given  in  the  county  against  Gov.  Wbight.  This  shows  pretty 
clearly  the  power  exerted  by  conservatism  in  producing  the  pi^esent 
result  in  this  county. 

"  Mr.  Senator  Scovil  resides  in  Lewis  county,  where,  it  was 
seen  in  our  second  article,  a  change  of  1,083  votes  has  been  pro- 
duced since  the  election  of  1844,  in  that  article  imputed  to  the 
feeling  in  favor  of  the  Black  River  canal;  and  if  it  has  been  pro- 
duced in  defiance  of  the  efforts  of  this  Senator,  it  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume that  his  influence  in  favor  of  all  parts  of  the  democratic 
ticket  was  fatally  impaired  by  his  being  openly  in  the  field  in 
favor  of  the  whig  candidate  for  Congress. 

"  Montgomery  county,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Senator  Mitchell, 
gave  to  Gov.  Wbight,  in  1844,  a  majority  of  462  votes,  and  now 
gives  a  majority  against  him  of  413  votes,  making  a  change  of 
875.  Here  no  local  feeling  or  interest  or  excitement  comes  to 
the  relief  of  the  Senator,  but  an  open  and  shameless  coalition  with 
the  whigs  to  defeat  the  democratic  candidate  for  Congress^ 
entered  into  bv  himself  and  his  conservative  friends,  worked  oat 
this  revolution  in  Montgomery. 

'^  In  these  four  counties,  represented  by  the  four  conservative 
Senators  named,  a  change  has  been  produced  of  4,175  votes  in 
favor  of  the  whigs,  upon  the  ballot  for  Governor,  since  the  elec- 
tion of  1844;  and  yet  these  men  were  all  elected  as  democrats, 
and  have  been  paid  by  the  people  three  dollars  per  day  for  nearly 
every  day  of  their  time  for  the  two  years  during  which  these 
political  results  have  been  achieved. 

'^Mr.  Senator  Claik  resides  in  Washington  county.  He,  last 
year,  took  the  field  against  the  democratic  candidate  for  the  Sen- 
ate in  his  district;  and  as  no  one  man  usually  cheats  the  democrmey 
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in  this  way  more  than  once  in  two  years,  bis  county,  notwith- 
standing his  efforts,  has  this  year  diminished  the  whig  majority 
of  1844,  167  votes  —  a  compliment  rather  to  the  Senator's  want 
of  influence  than  to  his  democratic  inclinations. 

"  The  changes  of  a  like  character  in  another  very  limited  class 
of  counties  are  equally  worthy  of  remark.  In  Oneida,  Onondaga, 
Cayuga  and  Chenango  counties,  strong  conservative  organizations 
have  existed  ever  since  the  formation  of  that  party  in  the  State, 
each  of  which  are  central  points  of  the  political  influence  and 
action  of  that  party.  A  comparison  of  the  votes  of  these  four 
counties  at  the  two  elections  of  1844  and  1846  will  show  the 
following  results: 


Oneida . . . 
Onondaga 
Cayuga... 
Chenango 


Total  changes 


1844. 

]Cid.for 
Gov.  Wright. 


821 
612 
888 
878 


2,089 


1846. 

Mi^.  against 
Got.  Wright. 


1,387 

188 

598 

61 


2,129 


Change  in  fa- 
vor of  the 
Whigs. 


2,168 
645 
981 
484 


4,168 


''  Here  is  a  change  of  4, 168  votes,  imputable  to  no  local  interest 
or  excitement  (any  further  than  the  Black  River  canal  feeling 
may  have  influenced  some  few  of  the  towns  in  Oneida),  but 
solely  to  the  organized  effort  of  the  conservative  pai*ty  to  throw 
the  State  into  whig  hands. 

"  The  county  of  Saratoga  has  increased  its  whig  majority  of 
1844  by  246  votes,  a  number  too  small  to  deserve  pailicular 
notice  here,  were  it  not  that  this  county  has  been  heretofore 
looked  to  as  one  of  the  strongholds  of  conservatism,  and  this 
result,  although  upon  the  face  of  the  canvass  plainly  traceable  to 
conservative  effort  alone,  gives  gratifying  evidence  that  the 
honest  democi^acy  of  that  once  sound  democratic  county  are 
coming  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  objects  of  these  selfish 
politioians,  and  of  the  influence  they  should  be  permitted  to  exert 
upon  the  votes  of  freemen. 
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'^  In  our  first  article  under  this  head,  we  pointed  out  a  change 
of  1,198  votes,  in  the  cities  of  Albany  and  Troy,  and  in  the  towns 
of  Goeymans  and  Watervliet,  in  this  county,  Catskill  and 
Prattsville,  in  the  county  of  Greene,  and  Fulton  in  the  county  of 
Schoharie,  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  anti-rentism. 
These  places  embody  the  strongest  portion  of  the  conservative 
party  in  these  counties,  respectively,  and  no  one  acquainted  with 
the  localities,  and  the  political  influences  prevalent  within  them, 
will  question  the  propriety  of  imputing  these  changes  to  conserv- 
ative agency. 

"  In  the  strong  democratic  counties  of  Herkimer,  Chemung 
and  Steuben,  prominent  conservatives  are  located,  and  conserva- 
tive organizations  have  been  actively  maintained.  At  the  late 
election,  in  each  of  the  congressional  districts,  of  which  these 
counties  compose  a  part,  coalitions  have  been  formed  between 
the  whigs  and  conservatives  to  elect,  in  the  Chemung  and  Steu- 
ben districts,  the  regularly  nominated  whig  candidates  for 
Congress,  and  in  the  Herkimer  district,  a  bolting  democrat,  who, 
as  appears  by  the  published  handbills  of  the  whigs,  was  taken  up 
on  the  condition  that  he  and  his  friends  should  give  their  support 
to  the  whig  Governor  and  Senator.  These  coalitions  have  been 
effectual  in  all  the  three  congressional  districts,  the  whigs  being 
elected  in  the  two  formei^,  and  the  bolting  democrat,  said  to  be 
pledged  to  oppose  the  modified  tariff  of  1846,  in  the  latter.  In 
all  these  cases  the  Albany  Argus  distinctly  favored  the  coalitions, 
if  it  did  not  directly  oppose  the  election  of  the  democratic  can- 
didates. The  influence  produced  upon  the  State  ticket  and  the 
democratic  majorities  in  these  strong  counties,  by  this  bolting  of 
the  conservatives,  is  as  follows  : 


Herkimer 
Chemung. 
Steuben . . 


Total  changes 


1844. 

Mat.  for 
Got.  Wright. 


1,541 

828 

1,242 


8,606 


1846. 

Maj.  for 
Gov.  Wright 


647 
878 
672 


1,597 


Change  in  fft- 

▼or  of  the 

WMga. 


894 
445 
670 


2,009 
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"To  this  extent  were  the  concerted  efforts  to  break  up  these 
strong  democratic  counties  and  districts  crowned  with  success. 
A  like  attempt  was  made  in  the  St.  Lawrence  district,  and  a  con- 
servative was  called  out  to  unite  the  votes  of  the  whigs  and 
bolters.    The  county  of  Lewis,  with  its  local  question  to  aid  the 
oombioatioD,  was  made  to  give  nearly  1,400  majority  for  the 
bolting  candidate,  but  the  stern   and  honest  democrats  of  St. 
Lawrence  proved  too  strong  and  too  steady  for  the  success  of 
this  attempt  to  break  up  a  fourth  democratic  congressional 
district. 

"Here  is  a  reference  to  11,796  votes  changed  from  the  demo- 
cratic to  the  whig  side  of  the  poll  list,  imputable  to  the  combined 
exertion  of  the  conservative  democracy,  if  there  be  not  a  contra- 
diction in  the  terms,  and  to  the  local  feeling  for  the  lateral  canals, 
combined  with  and  marshaled  by  conservatism.  To  this  aggre- 
Sfate  may  be  added  the  change  in  the  county  of  Cattaraugus,  330 
^otes,  supposed  to  be  more  clearly  the  fruit  of  the  local  feeling, 
nd  less  distinctly  impelled  by  conservative  effort,  than  the 
banges  in  Allegany  or  Lewis.  This  will  make  a  total  change 
'^  12,126  votes,  clearly  traceable  to  these  combined  causes, 
though  it  has  been  seen  that  the  canal  influence,  if  credited 
th  the  entire  changes  in  Lewis,  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus, 
>uld  control  but  2,393  of  the  number,  leaving  the  whig  party 
[ebted  to  conservatism  alone  for  the  remaining  9,733  votes. 
^  Gov.  Wright's  majority  in  the  State,  in  1844,  was  10,033 
ea,  and  if  the  canvass  of  the  remaining  counties  be  examined, 
irinount  of  conservative  defection  may  be  easily  traced,  much 
e  than  equal  to  the  difference  between  this  majority  and  the 
'e  change  of  votes  traceable  to  the  conservative  effort  alone. 
lervative  defection,  therefore,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  defeat 
e  democracy  at  the  late  election.  It  has  given  to  the  whigs 
ote.s  to  overcome  the  democratic  majority  of  1844,  and  still 
iter  number.  It  has  marshaled  the  local  feeling  in  favor  of 
teral  canals  through  the  direct  action  of  some  of  its  promi- 
saderSy  and  brought  that  feeling  to  act  in  concert  and  in 
:i  Mrith  -whiggery  and  itself.  It  has  done  more,  and  used 
uence  -with  activity  and  zeal,  and  we  verily  believe  with 
oy  and  success,  to  bring  anti-rentism  into  the  line,  to  con- 
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tribute  its  strength  to  the  certainty  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
whig  triumph. 

^^  The  evidences  of  this  last  fact  are  the  entire  course  of  The 
Argus  to  keep  alive  the  prejudices  of  the  anti-rent  party  against 
Gov.  Wright,  by  filling  its  columns  with  matter  which  was 
extracted  and  circulated  in  handbills  by  the  anti-rent  politicians, 
as  better  calculated  to  inflame  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
these  excited  people  than  anything  composed  for  their  own 
papers;  and  the  very  great  sensitiveness  of  the  editor  of  The 
Argus,  shown  through  the  columns  of  his  paper,  whenever  there 
seemed  to  be  any  probability  that  the  democratic  anti*rentere 
might  conclude  to  act  with  the  democratic  party  instead  of  lend- 
ing their  aid  to  the  whigs. 

^'  The  fact  that  the  first  intimations  that  reached  us,  and  we 
believe  the  first  which  were  made,  that  the  anti-rent  State  con- 
vention would  divide  the  State  tickets  and  nominate  the  whig 
Governor  and  the  democratic  Lieutenant-Governor,  came  from 
active  and  officious  leaders  of  the  conservative  party,  is  another 
evidence  we  ofifer  to  this  point.  The  very  first  intimation  of  this 
sort  which  came  to  our  knowledge,  was  given  out  in  the  shape  of 
a  prediction  by  a  noisy  conservative  (who  is  also  a  federal  office- 
holder), in  the  Capitol,  during  the  sitting  of  the  constitutional 
convention,  and  about  a  week  before  the  anti-rent  State  conven- 
tion assembled  to  make  its  nominations.  This  prediction  was 
coupled  with  the  triumphant  declaration  that  this  would  defeat 
Wbight.  Subsequently  to  this  time,  and  up  to  the  meeting  of 
that  convention,  this  prediction  was  constantly  repeated  from 
various  like  sources. 

^'  When  that  convention  did  assemble,  it  is  a  fact  well  known 
here,  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  delegates,  if  not  an  entire 
majority  of  the  convention,  and  certainly  a  large  majority  of  the 
democratic  members,  were  inclined  to  pass  a  resolution  that  the 
convention  would  make  no  State  nominations,  but  would  leave 
the  members  of  their  party  to  vote  upon  the  State  ticket  as  th^r 
political  preferences  should  incline  them.  It  is  as  well  known 
that  many  of  the  active  conservative  leaders  here  mingled  busily 
with  the  delegates  and  strenuously  urged  the  nomination  by  the 
convention  of  John  Young  for  Governor  and  Mr.  Gardiner  for 
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lientenant-Grovernor,  and  a  division  between  the  two  great  politi- 
cal parties  of  the  Canal  Commissioners.  The  subject  was  under 
discussion,  in  and  out  of  the  convention,  from  its  meeting  in  the 
morning  until  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  course  urged 
by  the  conservatives  was  taken,  and  nominations  were  made, 
selected  with  numerical  equality  from  the  tickets  of  the  two 
political  parties,  the  prominent  democratic  delegates  making  all 
the  opposition  in  their  power  against  such  a  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  convention. 

^^A  further  significant  fact  connected  with  this  proceeding, 
and  which  we  have  in  a  very  direct  manner  and  from  the  highest 
authority  is,  that  the  editor  of  The  Argus  and  self-styled  '  State 
printer ^^  during  the  day  of  the  convention,  held  a  conversation 
with  one  of  the  democratic  delegates,  in  which  he  strenuously 
urged  the  nomination  of  Young  and  Gardiner  by  the  convention ; 
that  the  delegate,  after  hearing  the  editor  upon  the  point, 
remarked  to  him  that  his  object  in  urging  this  course  was  very 
plain;  that  he  wished  to  defeat  Gov.  Wbight;  that  Mr.  Croswell 
made  no  direct  answer  to  the  remark,  but  permitted  his  silence 
to  assent  to  its  truth,  and  went  on  further  and  more  earnestly  to 
urge  the  nominations  of  Young  and  Gardiner,  the  delegate  having 
been  one  of  those  who  had  entertained  the  opinion  that  it  was 
better  to  make  no  nomination. 

"  These  facts,  we  think,  sufficiently  prove  that  the  conservatives 
did  all  in  their  power  to  bring  the  anti-rent  party  into  coalition 
with  the  whigs,  and  as  that  coalition  was  not  effected  until  it 
was  brought  about  by  this  interference  in  this  manner,  on  their 
part,  it  is  fair  to  give  to  them  the  credit  of  having  accomplished 
that  object ;  this  added  to  the  whig  side  of  the  poll  list  from 
7,000  to  9,000  votes,  and,  with  those  before  accounted  for,  will 
constitute  an  aggregate  of  changes  in  their  favor  of  at  least 
20,000  votes.  The  majority  for  Gov.  Wbight  in  1844,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  J  0,033,  and  the  majority  for  John  Young  now  is 
11,572,  making  together  21,605  votes  changed  in  the  State  upon 
the  Governor  ballot.  The  scattering  conservative  vote,  in  the 
counties  which  have  not  been  examined,  will  supply  this  difference. 

"  Here,  then,  we  have  the  causes  of  the  defeat  of  the  democ- 
racy, at  the  late  election,  clearly  ascertained  by  facts,  and  traced 
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upon  the  face  of  the  official  canvass.  We  have  said  that  anti- 
rentism  was  a  cause,  and  that  the  local  canal  feeling  was  a  caase, 
but  that  conservative  defection  was  the  causey  and  now  we 
think  we  have  shown  this  to  be  so.  We  have  shown  that  it 
was  the  strongest  element  in  the  combination  of  causes,  and 
that  it  was  the  agent  which  combined  and  marshaled  and 
moved  the  other  influences.     It  was  the  catise, 

'^  In  pronouncing  this  conclusion,  we  only  echo  the  universal 
admission  of  the  whig  press.  It  ascribes,  with  one  voice,  the 
victory  of  its  party  to  the  zeal  and  active  exertions  of  ^  the  old 
hunkers,'  another  name  for  the  conservative  party.  It  is  a 
declaration,  which  comes  in  from  all  quarters,  that  the  conserva- 
tives manifested  more  anxiety  that  the  whig  vote  should  be  got 
fully  out  than  did  the  whigs  themselves,  and  the  whigs  of  more 
than  one  county  and  district  in  the  State  ascribe  their  success  to 
this  wakeful  energy  on  the  part  of  their  allies. 

"  So  much  for  the  results  of  the  election  and  the  causes." 


J 
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CHAPTER  CXXXIX. 

THE  APPOINTING  POWER. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  1821,  which  continued  in 
force  until  Mr.  Wright,  ceased  to  be  Governor,  at  the 
close  of  1846,  the  Chancellor,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme, 
Circuit  and  County  Courts,  Surrogates,  Masters  and 
Examiners  in  Chancery,  Notaries  Public,  Major-Generals, 
Brigade  Inspectors  and  chiefs  in  the  staff  departments, 
were  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  He  also  appointed  the  Adjutant-General  and  his 
Private  Secretary.  Most  of  these  held  for  terms  specified 
in  the  Constitution,  and  no  general  power  of  removal  was 
conferred.  The  number  of  appointments  within  the 
power  of  the  Governor  was  very  limited.  He  appointed 
one  Chief  Justice,  one  puisne  Judge,  four  Circuit  Judges, 
fourteen  Surrogates  and  twenty-five  First  Judges  of 
Counties — forty-five  in  all  —  which  are  given  below.  He 
made  other  and  minor  appointments.  They  will  compare 
favorably  with  those  made  at  any  other  time,  or  by  other 
Governors.  When  there  were  vacancies  he  promptly 
filled  them  with  those  he  deemed  best  qualified,  and 
never  waited  until  the  diversified  interests  of  his  political 
friends  commenced  to  jar,  to  end  in  open  warfare  among 
themselves.  Such  delays  could  only  result  in  deciding  a 
question  among  friends  and  necessarily  identifying  him- 
self with  one  side  and  consequently  offending  the  other, 
whose  claims  he  did  not  recognize.  By  prompt  and 
prudent  action  he  harmonized  his  friends  and  secured 
strength  among  them,  and  avoided  the  perpetuation  of 
ill  feeling  and  consequent  weakness,  which  often  result 
from  the  exercise  of  the  appointing  power.    His  selections 
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were  never  tinged  with  selfish  or  unpatriotic  motives. 
The  best  good  of  the  conntry  and  of  his  political  party 
always  guided  his  action  in  this,  as  in  other  matters. 

Appointmbnts  majde  bt  Govbbkob  Wbight. 

Chief  Justice. 

"  Green  C.  Bronson,  of  XJtica,  March  5,  1846,  in  place  of 
Samuel  Nelson,  appointed  an  associate  jastice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.^' 

Puisne  Justice, 

'^Freeborn  G.  Jewett,  of  Skaneateles,  March  5,  1845,  in  place 
of  Bronson,  promoted." 

Circuit  Judges,  * 

"John  W.  Edmonds,  of  New  York,  February  18,  1846,  first 
circuit. 

"  Hiram  Gray,  of  Elmira,  January  13,  1846,  sixth  circuit. 
"  Selah  B.  Strong,  Setauket,  March  27,  1846,  second  circuit 
"  Seward  Barculo,  Poughkeepsie,  April  4, 1846,  second  circuit.'' 

Surrogates, 

"  Joseph  D.  Monell,  Columbia  county,  January  24,  1845. 
"  Peter  M.  Vosburgh,  Erie  county,  January  24,  1846. 
"  Horatio  G.  Pratt,  Rockland  county,  January  27,  1845. 
"  Luther  Waite,  Washington  county,  January  27,  1846. 
"Thomas  S.  Gray,  Warren  county,  March  16,  1845. 
"  Schuyler  Crippen,  Otsego  county,  March  26,  1845. 
"  Ezra  Graves,  Herkimer  county,  April  2,  1 846. 
"Alonzo  D.  Hammond,  Kings  county,  May  3,  1846. 
"Jonathan  D.  Ostrander,  IJlster  county,  May  10,  1845. 
"  Samuel  Willet,  Genesee  county.  May  26,  1845. 
"Simeon  B.  Jewett,  Monroe  county,  October  20,  1846. 
"  Orris  Hart,  Oswego  county,  November  3,  1 846. 
"  William  R.  Van  Arnum,  Greene  county,  May  12,  1846. 
"  William  P.  Curtis,  Oswego  county,  October  1,  1846." 

JBirst  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Common  JPleca. 

"  Marcellus  Weston,  appointed  first  judge  of  Fulton  county, 
17th  January,  1845. 
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^^  Frederick  P.  Stevens,  appointed  first  judge  of  Erie  county, 
17th  January,  1845. 

"  Ezra  Graves,  appointed  first  judge  of  Herkimer  county,  24th 
January,  1845. 

"  Halsey  R.  Wing,  appointed  firat  judge  of  Warren  county, 
3 1st  January,  1845. 

^'  E.  Fitch  Smith,  appointed  first  jadge  of  Ontario  county,  10th 
February,  1846. 

'^Samuel  W.  Jones,  appointed  first  judge  of  Schenectady 
county,  10th  February,  1845. 

"Nelson  K.  Wheeler,  appointed  first  judge  of  Delaware 
county,  12th  February,  1846. 

"P.  Sheldon  Root,  appointed  first  judge  of  Oneida  county, 
21  St  February,  1845. 

"  Seward  Barculo,  appointed  first  judge  of  Dutchess  county, 
5th  March,  1846. 

"Thomas  B.  Campbell,  appointed  first  judge  of  Chautauqua 
county,  24th  March,  1845. 

"  Calvin  Skinner,  appointed  first  judge  of  Jefferson  county,  1st 
April,  1846. 

"  James  Gilson,  appointed  first  judge  of  Orleans  county,  10th 
January,  1846. 

"  William  M.  Hawley,  appointed  first  judge  of  Steuben  county, 
30th  January,  1846. 

"Edgar  C.  Dibble,  appointed  first  judge  of  Genesee  county, 
6th  February,  1846. 

"  John  Darraw,  appointed  firat  judge  of  Montgomery  county, 
16th  February,  1846. 

"  Isaac  E.  Haviland,  appointed  first  judge  of  Queens  county, 
6th  March,  1846. 

"  Robert  S.  Hart,  appointed  first  judge  of  Westchester  county, 
27th  March,  1846. 

"  Abraham  Bockee,  appointed  first  judge  of  Dutchess  county, 
8th  March,  1846. 

"  Jonathan  L.  Woods,  appointed  first  judge  of  Niagara  county, 
29th  March,  1846. 

"Julius  Wilcoxson,  appointed  first  judge  of  Columbia  county, 
2d  May,  1846. 
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"  Joseph  L.  Darling,  appointed  first  judge  of  Chemang  county, 
4th  May,  1846. 

^' John  Rawley,  appointed  first  judge  of  Dutchess  county,  12th 
May,  1846. 

"William  H.  Adams,  appointed  first  judge  of  Washington 
county,  12th  May,  1846. 

"  John  B.  Skinner,  appointed  first  judge  of  Wyoming  county, 
25th  May,  1846. 

"  Allen  M.  Sherman,  appointed  first  judge  of  Orange  county, 
1st  September,  1846." 

Horace  Moody,  of  Canton  was  appointed  Ms  private 
secretary,  by  Gov.  Wright.  He  served  through  his  term 
of  office. 

Thomas  Farrington,  of  Owego,  was  appointed  Adjutant- 
General  in  1845,  and  was  succeeded  by  Robert  E.  Temple, 
of  Albany,  in  1846. 

On  the  death  of  Jonas  Earll,  of  Onondaga,  a  Canal 
Commissioner,  Gov.  Wright,  on  the  3d  of  December, 
1846,  appointed  Johii  T.  Hudson,  of  Buffalo,  who  had 
been  elected  to  that  office  in  the  previous  November, 
when  there  was  no  legal  vacancy,  to  serve  until  the  end 
of  1847,  under  the  statute. 
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Chapter  CXL. 

MR  WRIGHT'S  RELATION  TO  RELIGION. 

Mr.  Wright's  parents  were  Congregationalists,  whose 
religions  walk  was  in  strict  harmony  with  their  profes- 
sions. They  edncated  their  children  in  conformity  with 
the  teachings  of  their  chnrch  and  their  own  understand- 
ing of  their  Christian  duties.  Mr.  Wright  conformed  to 
the  parental  instruction  he  received  and  the  example 
exhibited  by  most  worthy  parents.  Of  the  effect  of  these 
upon  him,  no  one  can  be  more  competent  to  speak  than 
Roswell  Pettibone,  long  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Canton,  Mr.  Wright'  s  residence.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Wright,  he  prepared  an  obituary  notice 
of  him  from  which  extracts  in  relation  to  religious  matters 
are  here  given. 

"  He  cordially  assented  to  the  truth  and  immense  value  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Trained  up  in  his  youth  under  the  instructions 
of  pious  parents  and  of  an  orthodox  ministry,  he  believed  the 
Holy  Bible  to  be  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  fallen  man ;  the 
foundation  of  our  most  valued  hopes,  and  the  only  sure  guide  to 
happiness  in  the  present  or  future  life.  He  believed  in  the  neces- 
sity of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  justification  by  faith 
in  the  Redeemer,  in  order  to  obtain  the  great  salvation  which 
the  Scriptures  reveal.  When  he  first  became  a  resident  of  Canton, 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  that  town  was  small,  and  destitute 
both  of  a  pastor  and  house  of  worship.  It  was  his  practice,  uni- 
formly, to  meet  with  them  on  the  Sabbath,  either  in  a  private 
dwelling  or  a  common  school-house,  where  God  was  publicly  wor- 
shiped. In  the  place  of  preaching  printed  sermons  were  read, 
which  service  Mr.  Weight  cheerfully,  and  almost  invariably,  per- 
formed, in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  congregation;  and 
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up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  when  at  home,  he  generally,  in  the 
absence  of  the  pastor,  performed  the  same  service. 

''  Although  not  a  public  professor  of  religion,  or  a  communi- 
cant of  any  church,  he  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  Sabbath. 
He  conscientiously  refrained  from  labor,  or  traveling,  or  any 
business  inconsistent  with  the  required  observances  of  the  Lord's 
day.  Very  few,  indeed,  were  the  cases  in  which  he  was  known  to 
deviate  from  this  practice,  and  whenever  such  deviations  occurred, 
they  were  evidently  in  consequence  of  the  most  pressing  neces- 
sity. While  at  home,  he  uniformly  attended  public  worship. 
Nothing  but  sickness  of  himself  or  friends  vacated  his  seat  in 
the  sanctuary.  Morning  and  evening  he  appeared  in  the  worship- 
ing assembly,  and,  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  he  listened 
with  fixed  attention.  The  high  value  which  he  placed  upon  the 
Christian  ministry,  led  him  cordially  to  sustain  it,  not  only  by 
giving  punctual  attendance  upon  its  ministrations,  but  also  by 
liberal  contributions  to  its  support.  He  was  also  a  generous 
contributor  to  the  various  benevolent  societies  which  have  for 
their  object  the  present  or  future  good  of  mankind,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  in  the  evangelized,  or  unevangelized,  portions 
of  the  world." 
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Chapter  CXLL 

PRESENTS. 

Mr.  Wright  was  strongly  opposed  to  men  in  oflBicial 
stations  endangering  their  independence  by  accepting 
presents  having  intrinsic  value.  Tliey  have  a  tendency 
to  warp  the  judgment  and  induce  them  to  do,  out  of 
gratitude  and  kindly  feeling,  what  their  unbiased  judg- 
ments would  not  consent  to  do.  Few  men  are  so  seU- 
poised  as  no  t  to  be  aflfected  by  a  valuable  present,  and 
where  they  are  not,  it  subjects  the  receiver  to  injuri- 
ous suspicions.  Mere  tokens  of  personal  friendship  and 
regard  are  not  liable  to  these  objections.  When  Hon. 
Alvin  Bronson,  of  Oswego,  one  of  the  celebrated  "seven- 
teen Senators,"  in  1833,  sent  Mr.  Wright  a  silver-headed 
cane  with  the  inscription,  "  A  straight  road  never  lost  a 
traveler,"  he  designed  it  as  a  mark  of  respect  and  esteem, 
and  as  complimentary  to  his  straight-forward  political 
course.  He  received  it  as  such.  He  was  often  the  recipi- 
ent of  similar  evidences  of  high  esteem.  But  a  present 
of  pecuniary  value  was  never  received  by  him.  Tradition 
tells  us  with  what  high-furious  resentment,  while  in  the 
State  Senate,  he  refused  the  proffer  of  $10,000  to  surren- 
der his  opposition  to  granting  bank  charters,  and  the 
abhorrence  in  which  he  ever  held  the  political  friend  who 
condescended  to  become  the  organ  of  the  proffer.  The 
occupant  of  an  adjoining  room,  who  overheard  what 
passed,  always  spoke  of  Mr.  Wright's  response  as  one 
of  the  most  terrible  invectives  that  was  ever  administered. 
The  agent  of  this  corrupting  and  infamous  offer,  although 
then  standing  high  and  occupying  an  elevated  position, 
sunk  into  oblivion;  while  the  young  Senator,  though  poor 
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if  not  needy,  rose  to  the  highest  honors  which  the  State 
could  confer  upon  him,  before  that  emissary  passed  to  his 
grave. 

In  the  summer  of  1847,  after  Mr.  Weight  ceased  to  be 
Governor  and  had  retired  to  his  farm,  the  merchants  of 
the  city  of  New  York  arranged  to  present  to  him,  through 
Gen.  John  A.  Dix,  a  service  of  plate  as  a  testimonial  of 
their  esteem  and  respect  for  his  public  and  personal  char- 
acter. This  was  about  ready  for  presentation  when  the 
news  of  his  death  was  received.  Afterwards  sundry 
articles  calculated  to  be  useful  to  his  widow  were  added. 

The  plate  bore  this  inscription: 

"PRESENTED 

TO 

SILAS    WRIGHT, 

BT  RIB 

ffitwss&U  fritobs  of  t^t  0xt]|  al  jptb  gark,  in  ttitunong  of  t^dr  ttBuui  snb  nmHk 

FOBHIB 

PUBLIC  AND   PBIVATB   CHABACTBR. 
4th  July,  1847." 

As  a  testimonial  of  his  merits,  it  was  the  spontaneous 
tribute  of  men  who  had  no  interested  designs  to  promote 
by  what  they  did.  The  contributors  were  not  politicians 
of  that  class  who  were  looking  for  oflBlces.  They  would 
not  have  received  them  if  offered.  Thev  admired  and 
revered  the  man,  and  wished  to  give  him  a  token,  in  a 
delicate  way,  of  their  sincere  and  unbought  respect,  both 
for  his  public  and  private  virtues.  In  no  way,  at  that 
time,  could  Mr.  Weight  serve  them. 

It  is  presumed  that  Mr.  Wright  had  no  knowledge  of 
this  action  of  his  friends.  This  speaking  token  was 
delivered  to  Gen.  Dix,  in  New  York,  on  the  18th  of 
November,  1847,  when  the  following  remarks  were  made : 
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Rbmabks  of  John  D.  Van  Bitbbn. 

''Mr.  Dix:  we  have  asked  yoa  to  meet  us  this  evening,  to 
receive,  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Wright,  this  service  of  plate.  It  was 
prepared  as  a  gift  from  the  merchants  of  this  city,  to  Silas 
Wbioht.     His  death  prevented  the  fulfillment  of  oar  wishes. 

'*  An  occasion  to  which  we  had  looked  forward  as  one  of  high 
and  unmixed  pleasure,  Providence  has  decreed  should  be  a  sad 
one.  We  hoped  to  tell  him  our  high  estimate  of  his  public 
services,  and  that  we  shared  in  the  confidence  and  pride  with 
which  the  people  of  this  State  regarded  him;  that  in  this  busy  mart 
of  commerce,  devoted  to  gain,  his  simple,  earnest,  truly  republican 
character  veas  known  and  appreciated.  We  can  now  only  with 
pain  think  of  his  noble  qualities.  They  remind  us  of  the  sad  loss 
the  State  and  country  have  suffered. 

'^His  character  was  one  singularly  attractive  to  our  people, 
retaining  to  the  last  qualities  most  apt  to  be  worn  away  in  the 
struggles  of  public  life.  Modest,  simple  in  his  manners,  gentle, 
true  to  his  friends,  true  to  his  duties,  utterly  unselfish,  he  secured 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  people. 

"  Until  chosen  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  he  was  little 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State.  Transferred  thither  from 
the  plodding  duties  of  Comptroller  of  the  State,  he  soon  acquired 
a  rank  in  that  brilliant  gathering  of  powerful  minds,  few  men 
attain.  Assigned  to  a  leader's  part  in  the  *fierce  party  conflicts 
that  have  distinguished  our  times,  and  dealing  powerful  blows  in 
defense  of  his  own  principles,  and  in  attack  upon  those  he 
opposed,  yet  such  was  the  gentleness  of  his  nature,  so  ever  present 
was  his  sense  of  what  was  due  to  others,  that  with  no  one  of  his 
opponents  had  he  ever  a  personal  difference. 

"  Ambition  in  him  was  always  controlled  by  his  higher  feelings. 
The  splendor  of  the  presidency  itself,  though  brought  so  near  as 
to  be  within  his  reach,  could  not  dazzle  him  into  swerving  from 
the  line  which  his  sense  of  public  and  private  duty  defined. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cause  which  he  served  required  a 
sacrifice  of  himself,  he  was  prompt,  ready  and  willing  for  the 
sacrifice. 

"Death  found  him  at  the  plow.  He  who  had  for  years  been 
a  constant  object  of  public  admiration,  a  chief  ornament  of  the 
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most  exalted  body  known  to  our  land,  was  contentedly  filling 
the  station  of  a  farmer  on  a  humble  scale,  with  means  barely 
sufficient,  aided  by  his  own  labor,  to  give  him  support.  The 
character  of  Cincinnatus,  so  attractive  to  our  unsoiled  boyish 
hearts,  but  which  by  our  colder  manhood  may  have  sometimes 
been  deemed  one  of  the  exaggerations  of  distant  history,  was 
realized  before  our  eyes.  • 

^'His  attachment  to  republican  principles  was  a  deep  and 
abiding  faith,  brightly  illustrated  in  his  every  day  conduct. 
However  exalted  his  position,  the  people  felt  that  he  was  with 
them  and  of  them.  The  people  knew  him,  were  proud  of  him, 
appreciated  him  to  the  full;  the  one  great  heart  of  the  people 
loved  him. 

"  To  you  who  were  his  friend,  his  well  esteemed  friend,  we 
confide  the  task  of  conveying  our  gift  to  the  widow  of  Siuis 
Weight.  We  can  offer  with  it  no  consolation,  but  the  poor  one 
that  she  is  not  alone  in  her  sorrow;  the  blow  which  fell  with  its 
chief  intensity  upon  her,  was  felt  deeply,  widely,  thit>ughout  the 
nation.  Convey  it  to  her  in  token  of  our  lasting  remembrance  of 
him,  and  of  the  high  regard  in  which  we  must  ever  hold  her, 
whom  he  chose  to  be  his  nearest  friend  in  life  and  who  has  the 
deepest  interest  in  that  fame  which  is  all  that  is  left  to  her  and 
to  the  country  of  Silas 'Wright." 

Mr.  Dix's  Reply. 

"  On  receiving  this  service  of  plate,  which  was  designed  to  be 
presented  to  the  late  Gov.  Wright,  I  desire  fii'st  to  return  my 
thanks  to  you,  sir,  and  to  the  gentlemen  associated  with  you,  for 
your  kindness  in  designating  me  as  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  you  and  that  distinguished  statesman  and  citizen. 
If  he  had  lived,  I  should  have  performed  the  duty,  as  it  was  first 
intended,  with  unmingled  satisfaction.  In  performing  it  now,  in 
another  mode  and  as  a  posthumous  act  of  respect  for  his  memory, 
I  cannot,  without  deep  sensibility,  receive  the  donation  for  the 
purpose  of  transmitting  it  to  Mrs.  Wright  —  once  the  cherished 
companion  of  his  life,  and  now  a  solitary  mourner  over  the  home 
and  fireside  which  have  been  desolated  by  his  untimely  death. 
I  believe  I  may  truly  say  from  my  knowledge  of  her  characteTi 
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that  no  one  coald  bow  with  a  readier  submission  than  herself  to 
the  will  of  Providence,  however  trying  its  dispensations.  But 
we  all  know  that  where  the  spirit  is  submissive  it  is  not  always 
within  our  power  to  arm  ourselves  with  the  firmness  and  strength 
necessary  to  sustain  us,  when  the  fountains  of  our  domestic  pros- 
perity and  peace  are  broken  up  at  their  source.  It  is  painful  to 
know  that  she  has  not,  in  this  respect,  been  proof  against  sudden 
and  overwhelming  affliction  that  has  fallen  upon  her,  and  that 
her  health  has  severely  suffered.  I  need  not  say  for  her  that 
she  will  be  deeply  affected  by  this  manifestation  of  regard  for 
her  deceased  husband.  Next  to  a  firm  religious  trust,  tributes 
of  public  respect  to  departed  friends  afford  the  highest  consola- 
tion. Next  to  our  own  remembrance  of  those  who  were  dear  to 
us,  comes  the  grateful  assurance  that  they  are  cherished  in  the 
public  mind  and  heart.  And  how  few  there  are,  after  a  quarter 
of  a  century  spent  in  the  service  of  the  people,  and  amid  the 
angry  conflicts  of  party,  who  have,  like  Gov.  Wright,  carried 
with  them  through  life  the  confidence  and  respect  not  only  of 
those  who  have  stood  by  their  side,  but  of  those  who  have  been 
arrayed  against  them  in  the  arena  of  politics  ! 

"  As  his  friend,  it  has  been  a  source  of  unfeigned  gratification 
to  me,  during  my  brief  service  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
to  observe  the  profound  impression  which  was  left  upon  the 
minds  of  his  associates  in  that  distinguished  body,  not  only  as  a 
statesman  of  commanding  talents  and  extensive  views,  but  as  a 
man  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  political  system,  in  the 
administration  of  which  he  had  been  called  upon  to  take  part, 
with  a  strong  sense  of  the  responsibility  imposed  on  him  by  his 
position,  and  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  great  State  he 
represented.  If  there  is  any  single  conviction,  in  respect  to  him, 
more  deeply  impressed  than  any  other  on  those  with  whom  he 
acted,  it  is  that  his  sole  aim  was  to  meet  his  responsibilities  as  a 
public  man  faithfully  and  satisfactorily  to  his  constituents,  with- 
out ever  considering  the  effect  his  public  acts  might  have  upon 
his  own  personal  interests.  It  was  this  conviction  that  carried 
with  it,  to  the  minds  of  those  who  differed  with  him  in  opinion, 
the  assurance  that  even  in  advocating  measures  they  disapproved 
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he  was  actaated  by  a  disinterested  patriotism,  and  by  an  inflexible 
integrity  of  purpose. 

''  To  none  better  than  yourselves,  gentlemen,  are  known  the 
assiduous  and  successful  labors  of  Gov.  Wright  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  so  far  as  they  have  met  the  public  eye  —  those 
particularly  which  concern  the  commercial  and  financial  systems 
of  the  country.  His  reported  speeches  on  these  great  topics  are 
familiar  to  you  all,  and  it  is  in  these  that  a  knowledge  of 
what  he  has  done  chiefly  consists.  But  his  labors  did  not  end 
with  them.  Indeed,  they  are  sometimes  but  indexes  to  equally 
elaborate  effoits.  The  subjects  of  which  they  treat  are  as  often 
critically  discussed  in  legislative  reports  sometimes  presented  by 
others,  not  always  bearing  his  name,  but  carrying  on  every  page 
proofs  of  authorship  too  clear  to  be  mistaken.  I  have  more  than 
once,  in  the  examination  of  questions  of  public  policy,  met  with 
papers  on  the  same  questions  among  the  documents  of  Congress, 
written  in  his  clear  and  unpretending  style,  and  shedding  a  flood 
of  light  upon  all  the  details  of  the  subjects  of  investigation. 
Though  not  always  generally  known  as  emanating  from  him,  they 
will  stand  among  the  public  archives  as  perpetual  guides  in  future 
discussions  of  these  subjects;  and  thus  his  most  modest  and 
unobtrusive  efforts  will  render  the  country  service  scarcely  less 
valuable  than  those  which,  from  his  position,  were  necessarily 
brought  before  the  public  by  himself. 

"  To  you,  gentlemen,  engaged  for  the  most  part  in  mercantile 
purouits,  and  taught  by  experience  to  appreciate  the  practical 
results  of  the  commercial  policy  and  legislation  of  the  country, 
his  efforts  to  introduce  a  system  of  liberal  and  enlightened 
measures,  in  respect  to  commerce,  need  no  commendation  from 
me.  A  strong  sense,  on  your  part,  of  their  value  and  usefulness 
to  the  country,  was  among  the  leading  motives  to  the  occasion 
which  has  called  us  together.  It  has  produced  these  works  of 
art,  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  munificence 
of  the  donors,  or  the  genius  and  skill  of  the  artist,  are  most  con- 
spicuous. I  may,  however,  be  permitted,  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  to  say,  that  he  was  the  author  of  an  able  and  lucid  report, 
printed  among  the  documents  of  the  Senate,  but  submitted  to 
that  body  by  another  member  of  the  Committee  of  Commerce, 
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on  the  warehouse  system  —  a  system,  which  I  believe  needs  only 
to  be  administered  rightly,  and  in  a  spirit  of  liberality  to  the 
mercantile  classes,  to  give  the  greatest  possible  activity  and 
extension  to  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  country.  He 
was,  also,  for  several  years,  the  advocate  of  a  system  of  draw- 
back of  duties  on  goods  carried  through  the  IJnited  States,  to 
districts  of  country  bordering  on  us — a  measure  which  had  done 
much  to  extend  our  commercial  intercourse  with  our  neighbors 
in  Canada,  and  to  draw  more  close  the  bonds  of  friendly  asso- 
ciation between  them  and  us.  It  is  true  these  impoilant  meas- 
ures were  not  adopted  during  the  period  of  his  service  in  the 
Senate.  But  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  arguments 
may  have  contributed  to  their  success,  and  rendered  more  easy 
the  task  of  those  who  came  after  him,  in  carrying  them  into 
execution  ?  It  is  not  always  the  remote  cause  which  is  the  least 
powerful  in  producing  results ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  more  than  one  public  measure,  which  was  consummated 
after  the  expiration  of  his  service  as  a  Senator,  was  brought 
about,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  by  the  influence  of  his  opin- 
ions, and  the  power  of  his  arguments. 

'^  I  have,  perhaps,  been  the  better  able  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  his  services,  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  I  have  been  during  the  last  two,  as  well  as  for 
several  years,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Senate  to  which 
that  subject  was  confided.  My  legislative  labors  have  therefore 
been,  to  some  extent,  performed  in  the  same  field,  though  I  am 
conscious  that  in  following  him  it  was  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance. But  it  has  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  knowing, 
better  than  I  should  have  known,  the  value  of  his  services  in  a 
department  of  the  government  which  so  deeply  concerns  the 
interest  of  the  country,  and  particularly  the  interest  of  this  city 
and  State. 

"In  examining  the  political  writings  of  Gov.  Wbight,  his 
speeches,  messages  and  State  papers,  no  one  can  fail  to  be  struck 
with  his  extraordinary  power  of  illustration.  Indeed,  the  lead- 
ing characteristic  of  his  genius  was  a  singular  clearness  of  per- 
ception, and,  as  allied  and  incidental  to  it,  the  power  of  rendering 
his  own  views  equally  clear  to  the  minds  of  others,  and  of  reducing 
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the  most  complex  combinations  to  the  simplest  propositions  of 
which  they  were  composed,  or  of  which  they  were  susceptible  of 
being  resolved.  Questions  the  most  intricate,  theories  the  most 
involved,  became  clear  and  intelligible  when  subjected  to  the 
analytical  processes  which  constituted  the  great  resource  of  his 
intellect.  It  was  this  power  of  seeing  clearly  and  reasoning 
accurately,  which  gave  him  so  much  weight  and  strength  as  a 
debater.  It  was  not  easy  to  delude  him  by  false  argument,  or  to 
confuse  him  with  propositions  so  complex  that  he  could  not,  at 
once,  detect  and  unravel  them.  And  with  what  a  careful  veil  of 
courtesy  were  the  triumphs  of  his  intellect  invested!  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  ever  gave  him  pleasure  to  overthrow  an  adversary 
in  argument,  excepting  so  far  as  he  felt  his  success  to  be  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  cause  of  truth.  His  aim  always  seemed  to  be  to 
render  the  refutation  so  courteous  as  to  exti*act  from  it,  so  far  as 
depended  upon  him,  the  sting  of  defeat.  This  kindness  of  feel- 
ing and  of  manner  gave  him  a  distinction  in  the  Senate  chamber, 
not  less  enviable  than  that  which  is  derived  from  the  vigor  of  his 
intellectual  powers. 

'*  If  I  were  to  undertake  to  specify  the  ruling  attribute  of  his 
charactei:,  in  its  external  as  well  as  internal  developments,  I 
should  style  it  simplicity  —  simplicity  in  the  operations  of  his 
mind  which,  combined  with  clearness  of  perception,  is  but 
expressing,  in  another  form  of  words,  the  power  of  analysis  — 
simplicity  in  his  habits,  manners  and  all  his  communications  with 
his  fellowmen.  It  determined  the  character  of  his  style  as  a 
writer  and  an  orator,  by  divesting  it  of  all  ornament.  It  is  very 
rare  to  find  figurative  expressions  in  his  productions,  and  in  the 
few  cases  in  which  they  are  found,  they  are  obviously  employed 
to  aid  his  illustrations,  and  not  for  oratorical  display.  He  studi- 
ously shunned  notoriety;  and  yet  who  among  his  cotemporaries 
is  better  known  to  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen?  He 
neither  sought  or  desired  tributes  of  respect;  and  yet,  in  what 
portion  of  the  Union  have  not  such  tributes  been  poured  out  in 
the  hearts  of  multitudes  to  the  power  of  his  intellectual  genius 
and  to  his  moral  worth  ?  Cut  off,  as  he  was,  in  the  fullness  of 
his  strength,  and  when  his  capacity  for  usefulness  was  greatest, 
it  may  nevertheless  be  doubted  whether  higher  political  distinc- 
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tioDS  —  distinctions  he  had  more  than  onoe  declined  —  could  have 
added  to  his  fame,  or  transcended  in  valae  the  homage  already 
paid  to  him,  in  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  countrymen. 

^*  I  should  not  feel  justified,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  in  attempt- 
ing a  full  delineation  of  the  character  of  Gov.  Wright,  as  a 
public  man  and  a  private  citizen,  if  I  felt  myself  competent  to 
the  task,  or  even  entering  in  detail  into  the  examination  of  his 
services  to  his  country.  The  just  and  feeling  remarks  addressed 
to  me,  have  anticipated  me  in  much  which  I  might  have  said  of 
him.  The  tribute  which  you  designed  for  him  was  intended  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  and  as  a  token  of  respect  for 
his  character.  I  have  alluded  to  both,  briefly  and  imperfectly  I 
know,  but  as  fully,  perhaps,  as  the  occasion  will  warrant.  Let  us 
leave,  then,  to  the  future  biographer  to  present  him  to  his  country- 
men in  all  the  parts  of  his  high  character,  and  to  do  that  justice 
to  his  labors  in  the  public  service  to  which  any  passing  notice  on 
an  occasion  like  this  would  be  utterly  inadequate. 

"Let  me  now  return  from  the  digression;  and  let  me  in  con- 
clusion say,  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Wright,  that  she  will  receive, 
with  grateful  sensibility,  this  tribute  of  respect  to  the  character 
of  her  departed  husband." 

When  Mrs.  Wright  received  the  plate,  she  sent  the 
following  impressive  and  appropriate  letter : 

"  Canton,  January  28,  1848. 
**  Gerakdus  Botce,  Esq.  : 

"Dear  Sir.  —  In  your  letter  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  November, 
communicating  to  me  the  arrangement  you  had  made  for  the 
delivery  of  the  service  of  plate  designed  to  have  been  presented 
to  my  lamented  husband,  you  desire  to  be  informed  of  its  safe 
arrival  and  delivery  to  me, 

**  My  brother,  Mr.  Horace  Moody,  arrived  at  Canton  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  January  instant,  and  brought  with  him  this  rich 
testimonial  of  esteem  and  friendship  for  him  whose  death  has  left 
me  desolate.  If  anything  could  alleviate  the  weight  of  my 
affliction  in  the  loss  of  all  that  was  really  valuable  to  me  in  life, 
it  would  be  the  constant  proofs  that  ray  grief  is  shared  by  many 
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true  and  faithful  friends,  to  many  of  whom  I  am  personally  a 
stranger. 

'^  This  service  of  plate,  valaable  for  the  massive  richness  of 
the  material,  is  still  more  valaable  for  the  rare  beauty  and  skill 
displayed  in  its  manufacture;  but  its  chief  value  to  me  is,  that  it 
is  an  evidence  of  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  donors  for  one 
whose  memory  is  all  that  is  left  to  me  on  earth. 

^'  To  you,  sir,  and  to  the  gentlemen  with  whom  you  are  asso- 
ciated, who  have  selected  you  as  their  agent  to  prepare  this  token 
of  friendship  and  esteem,  designed  for  my  departed  husband^  I 
can  only  give  my  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks. 

"Yours,  respectfully, 

«  CLARISSA  WRIGHT." 

This  munificent  gift  Mrs.  Wright  preserved  with  care 
during  her  life.  At  her  death  she  directed  it  to  be 
equally  divided,  as  far  as  practicable,  between  her  three 
living  and  the  children  of  a  deceased  brother,  except  one 
piece,  which  she  desired  to  be  given  to  a  personal  friend 
of  her  husband,  who,  in  the  management  of  her  affairs, 
had  rendered  her  essential  service,  for  which  he  would 
receive  no  pecuniary  compensation.  This  valuble  token 
of  esteem  for  Gov.  Wright  will  ever  be  prized  as  a 
memento  of  the  great  statesman,  and  is  likely,  in  time,  to 
pass  into  as  many  hands  as  there  are  pieces,  to  be  prized 
more  than  gold  or  rubies. 
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Chapter  CXLIL 

THE  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

When  our  controversies  with  Mexico  indicated  exten- 
sive acquisitions  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  subject  of  a 
railroad  to  our  possessions  there  became  the  subject  of 
thought  and  discussion  among  the  American  people. 
Routes  were  indicated  and  the  means  of  construction  dis- 
cussed. The  interests  of  diflferent  localities  suggested 
different  routes,  and  various  financial  schemes  were  pre- 
sented for  the  consideration  of  our  citizens.  Among 
those  devoted  to  the  enterprise  of  constructing  such  a 
road,  none  were  more  prominent  than  Mr.  Asa  Whitney, 
formerly  engaged  in  merchandizing  in  China,  and  who 
had  retired  with  large  fruits  of  success.  For  a  long 
period  he  apparently  devoted  his  whole  time  and  energies 
to  this  subject.  Among  those  he  consulted,  or  sought  to 
interest  on  the  subject,  was  Mr.  Wright,  then  United 
States  Senator  representing  New  York.  When  be  became 
Governor,  in  1845,  Gen.  John  A.  Dix  succeeded  him  in 
the  Senate,  and  who  wrote  him  upon  the  subject.  On 
retiring  from  his  position  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  State, 
he  answered  Gen.  Dix's  inquiries,  giving  his  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Whitney,  his  plans  and  the  mode  of  execution 
then  contemplated  by  him,  with  great  frankness,  as  the 
following  letter  will  abundantly  show.  His  predictions 
concerning  the  public  lands  and  the  dispositions  likely  to 
be  made  of  them  have  been  more  than  realized.  If  he 
had  lived  until  the  present  time,  he  would  have  had 
abundant  cause  for  aflSrming,  as  he  then  did,  ^'I  have 
considered  them  (the  pubUc  lands)  instead  of  a  valuable 
fund,  a  great  nuisance  to  the  government,  and  have  long 
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wished  in  my  heart  that  it  was  rid  of  them  in  a  way  not 
to  do  permanent  harm  to  the  country. ' ' 

We  give  the  letter  entire  although  it  embraces  some 
other  subjects,  none  of  which  are,  however,  without 
general  interest. 

Mb.  Wright  to  John  A.   Dix. 

"Albany,  January  5thy  1847. 

"My  Dear  Sir.  —  I  have  been  a  free  man  for  four  days,  and 
yet  have  found  myself  with  so  many  things  to  do  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  give  my  time  to  a  large  file  of  private  corre- 
spondence in  arrear.  I  have  so  many  things,  which  I  should  be 
glad  to  write  to  you,  that  I  know  not  where  to  begin.  The  best 
way,  however,  I  suppose,  is  to  say  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  as  it 


occurs." 


The  Pacific  Railroad. 


"  You  ask  me  for  my  opinion  about  Whitney's  railroad,  and 
he  has  written  me  a  letter  expressing  astonishment  at  learning 
that  you  did  not  know  ray  views.  He  would  express  greater 
astonishment,  I  suppose,  if  he  should  learn  that  I  do  not  know 
them  myself.  My  acquaintance  with  him  commenced  by  his 
writing  to  me  from  Canton,  China,  when  I  was  in  the  Senate  and 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  on  the  subject  of  our 
consular  regulations  with  China.  He  wrote  a  very  sensible  letter 
and  I  replied  to  it.  Soon  after  he  returned  home  and  called  upon 
me,  and  in  a  long  talk  with  hitu  about  China,  the  British  move- 
ments  there,  Mr.  Cushing's  mission,  and  the  character,  customs, 
laws,  etc.,  etc.,  of  the  people  of  China,  he  interested  me  very 
much.  I  had  previously  had  a  long  interview  with  Mr.  Wetmore, 
a  member  of  the  house  which  sent  Mr  Whitney  to  Canton,  who 
had  himself  previously  resided  ten  years  at  that  place,  to  super- 
intend the  affairs  of  his  house  there,  and  my  conversations  with 
him  induced  those  with  Whitney.  I  presume  from  the  fact  that 
I  was  pleased  with  his  communications,  and  greatly  interested 
in  the  information  he  gave  me,  Whitney  seemed  to  take  to  me, 
and  the  next  summer  he  visited  me  in  St.  Lawrence  to  consult 
me  about  his  present  railroad  to  the  Pacific.     The  project  was  so 
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vast  that  I  could  scarcely  feel  myself  justified  in  making  it  one 
of  serious  conversation,  and  1  could  not  fail  to  see  that  he  was 
a  sanguine  and  visionary  man.     Yet  in  the  detail  of  his  views,  as 
given  to  me  there,  I  saw  so  much  of  wide,  comprehensive  and 
practical  sense,  that  I  really  thought  more  of  him  than  I  am  apt 
to  think  of  visionaiy  theorists.     His  great  object  in  seeing  me 
then  was  to  get  me  to  help  him  persuade  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  come 
out  for  his  project  and  become  its  patron.     This  was  about  May 
or  June,  1843.     This  idea  I  combated  and  I  believe  sijccessfully, 
by  showing  him  that  the  moment  he  made  a  project  so  vast  the 
interest  of  any  man,  or  connected  with  any  party,  it  would  be 
dead   at  once ;  because  that   would   unite  all  other  aspirants 
against  it  without  reference  to  its  merits,  while  local  interests  and 
feelings  would  render  it  impossible  to  bring  the  whole  strength 
of  any   party  in  its  favor.     I  told   him  if  it  could  be  made 
to  stand  at  all,  it  must  be  upon  its  own  strength  and  merits, 
wholly   separated  from  the   political  strifes  of  our  great  men. 
At  the  time  he  was  not  satisfied  with  my  views  upon  this  point, 
but  long  since  he  has  written  to  me  that  I  was  clearly  right,  and 
that  he  should  have  ruined  his  project  if  he  had  connected  it 
with  the  political  fate  and  fortunes  of  any  man.     Since  that  time 
he  has  assumed  that  I  am  one  of  the  marked  friends  of  his  scheme, 
as  I  have  learned  from  various  sources,  and  he  now  begins   to 
make  demands  upon  me,  which  may  induce  me  to  enlighten  him 
as  to  the  extent  of  his  claims  of  that  character.     He  has  made 
me  two  visits  here,  since  I  have  been  here,  and  I  have  listened  to 
him  patiently  and  treated  him  kindly,  but  have  made  no  expres- 
sions of  opinion,  and  really  could  make  none,  for  I  have  not  felt 
qualified  to  make  any.     I  have  really  come  to  think  that  the  pro- 
ject is  fairly  practicable,  and  that  the  connection,  if  well  estab- 
lished, would  produce  a  revolution  in  the  trade  of  the  world, 
which  I  cannot  measure  or  estimate.     It  looks  more  to  me  like 
the  north-west  passage  to  China  than  anything  which  has  ever 
before  been  presented  to  my  mind,  and  my  only,  or  rather  greatest, 
difficulty  is  the  thought  of  accomplishing  it  by  such  a  connection 
through  an  unsettled  country.     I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  done. 
1  cannot  make  myself  believe  the  means  he  proposes,  if  given  as 
he  asks,  would  effect  it.     Still  there  is  much  in  what  he  says,  that 
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the  government  lands  constitute  the  only  fund  that  onr  govern- 
ment can  or  will  ever  give  to  accomplish  this  great  connection; 
jhat  the  valuable  portions  of  them  are  so  rapidly  selling,  that  if 
they  are  not  given  soon  they  never  can  be,  or  will  be  inadequate, 
and  he  is  sanguine  in  the  belief  that  given  now  they  will  be 
adequate.  Is  it  worth  while  to  permit  the  experiment  to  be 
made  ?  To  answer  this,  I  must  tell  you  some  of  my  impressions 
about  these  public  lands." 

Views  Conobbninq  the  Public  Lands. 

^'  I  have  considered  them,  instead  of  being  a  valuable  fund,  a 
great  nuisance  to  the  government,  and  have  long  wished  in  my 
heart  that  it  was  rid  of  them  in  a  way  not  to  do  permanent 
harm  to  the  country.  The  collisions  which  they  are  periodically 
threatening  between  the  new  States  and  the  federal  government, 
and  the  new  States  and  the  old,  have  ever  been  frightful  to  ma 
I  have  feared,  and  do  yet,  that  these  collisions  may,  some  day, 
come  to  a  direct  issue  which  will  shake  our  Union.  The  spirit  of 
plunder  which  the  lands  keep  alive,  by  enabling  demagogues  to 
represent  them  as  an  immense  fund  which  Congress  may  legiti- 
mately apply  to  any  profligate  purpose,  is  an  evil  only  second  to 
the  one  I  have  just  mentioned.  The  distribution  policy  is  an  off- 
spring of  this  spirit.  Another  is  now  springing  up  everywhere, 
of  even  a  worse  form,  and  that  is  that  the  lands  shall  be  given 
to  the  settlers  in  specified  quantities  for  mere  use,  and  so  far  has 
this  already  gone  with  us  that  tracts  are  regularly  circulated 
previous  to  every  election,  among  our  freemen,  headed  *Vote 
yourself  a  farm.'  The  spirit  is  an  agrarian  one  sought,  in  form, 
to  be  applied  to  lands  only,  and  by  inference  to  lands  of  the 
United  States  alone.  It  is  a  growing;  spirit,  and  I  am  told  we 
have  members  in  our  present  Legislature,  elected  as  democrats 
too,  who  openly  espouse  this  mode  of  disposition  of  the  public 
lands. 

*^  Now,  greatly  in  preference  to  all  these  modes  of  disposition, 
I  would  prefer  to  see  the  lands  devoted  to  a  railroad  to  the 
Pacific  or  to  the  moon,  if  they  can  be  so  devoted  without  being 
made  to  build  up  an  evil  as  great  or  greater  than  these,  which 
I  should  intend  to  remove  by  the  appropriation.     Whether  that 
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can  be  done  or  how  it  can  be  done,  I  have  not  attempted  to 
determine,  thongh  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  Whitney's  bill,  as  it 
has  been  represented  to  me,  contains  many  safeguards  against 
misappropriation  and  abuse.  Yet  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to 
say  that  the  bill  prepared  is  safe,  for  I  think  I  have  never  read  it. 

'^  Now,  this  is  about  as  far  I  have  gone  in  forming  speculative 
opinions  about  Whitney's  project,  and  you  will  see  that  all  are 
based,  substantially,  upon  the  assumption  that  almost  any  dispo- 
sition of  the  public  lands,  which  will  not  be  positively  mischievous, 
may  be  desirable  to  relieve  us  from  evils  of  the  first  magnitude 
constantly  threatening  to  grow  out  of  their  possession  and  reten- 
tion by  the  government.  Yet  I  ought  to  say  that  the  further 
consideration  influences  me,  that  I  think  the  time  will  come  when 
our  trade  with  the  east,  if  not  that  of  the  world,  must  be  carried 
on  from  the  Pacific  ports  on  this  continent,  and  when  a  connec- 
tion by  railroad  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  will  be 
the  greatest  inland  thoroughfare  in  the  world. 

^'  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  that  I  should  vote  for  Whitney's 
project,  but  only  that  I  should  not  reject  the  idea  of  this  connec- 
tion, and  of  aiding  it  by  the  public  lands,  without  more  examina- 
tion and  reflection.  If  you  have  not  done  so,  and  see  no  impro- 
priety in  doing  it,  I  suggest  that  you  permit  Whitney  to  make 
you  a  visit  to  explain  fully  his  views  to  you;  that  you  then  tell 
him  the  subject  is  a  vast  one,  that  your  mind  is  not  made  up 
about  it,  but  that  you  shall  examine  it  and  act  upon  it  as  your 
conscientious  sense  of  duty  shall  direct. 

"  His  reasons  for  taking  a  line  as  far  north  and  as  high  up  the 
streams  as  practicable,  after  he  comes  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain pass,  are  sound  and  good,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  he  must 
do  that  to  avoid  the  Indian  Territory  and  get  much  good  land. 
Still,  I  have  told  him  from  the  beginning,  and  yet  believe,  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  southern  force  will  oppose  him,  if  he  does 
not  pass  across  the  southern  portion  of  the  Union  and  make  his 
connection  at  a  southern  Atlantic  port;  and,  although  our  good 
friend  Col.  Benton  may  not  be  conscious  of  it,  yet  the  proposition 
to  leave  S^t.  Louis  far  to  the  south  and  cast,  instead  of  making  it  a 
terminus,  may  mar  the  appearance  of  the  whole  scheme  to  him. 

*•  I  think  I  see  indications  that  Gen.  Cass  is  preparing  to  mount 
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this  hobby,  and  I  fear  Whitney  will  encourage  his  doing  so.  If 
he  does  he  will  kill  it,  and  if  I  saw  anything  like  this,  I  should 
say  to  Whitney  that,  as  a  hobby  of  any  man  for  the  presidency, 
he  must  not  ask  or  expect  my  support. 

"  Now,  my  good  sir,  this  is  enough,  in  all  conscience,  for  one 
letter,  and  I  had  hoped,  when  I  began,  that  this  space  would 
have  completed  at  least  three  of  my  most  important  subjects. 

"  I  will  only  now  add  that  I  thank  you  for  putting  my  name 
on  your  list  for  the  Congressional  Globe  and  appendix,  and  I 
wish,  after  this  week,  you  would  address  them  to  me  at  Canton. 
I  intend  now,  if  there  shall  be  sleighing,  to  leave  here  for  our 
home  early  in  the  next  week,  but  if  I  do  not  go  so  soon  the 
papers  will  be  preserved  for  me  there. 

"  I  shall  try  to  write  you  one  more  long  letter  before  I  leave 
here,  and  then  may  be  able  to  tell  you  when  we  shall  go.  As 
yet,  I  feel  as  happy  as  a  man  can  with  my  liberty,  and  I  intend 
to  enjoy  it  well  after  we  get  settled  at  home.  I  am  momentarily 
expecting  a  copy  of  Gov.  Young's  message,  and  intend  to  send 
you  a  copy  by  mail,  though  I  presume  an  express  will  go  south 
and  that  you  will  get  the  document  much  sooner  than  I  can  give 
it  to  you. 

"I  cannot  express  to  you  the  gratificatiou  I  have  derived  from 
your  news  of  Mrs.  Dix's  improved  health.  May  she  be  perfectly 
well  so  as  to  be  able  to  cheer  you  up  and  cheer  you  on  in  your 
troublesome  position. 

"The  Argus  of  this  morning  tells  us  that  the  message  for  the 
Lieu  tenant-General  has  been  sent  in,  but  does  not  give  the  docu- 
ment. Mr.  Flagg  and  myself  have  thought  and  talked  much 
about  this  movement,  and  we  fear  its  effect  greatly,  and  especially 
do  I  fear  the  consequences  upon  Col.  Benton,  whom  I  know  to 
be  purely  and  sincerely  patriotic  in  all  his  public  acts,  but  who  I 
fear  will  find  himself  unsupported,  if  not  treacherously  stabbed, 
and  especially  if  he  is  likely  to  gain  reputation.  It  is  most 
unhappy  to  be  forced  to  entertain  such  suspicions,  and  I  had 
hoped  to  be  relieved  from  them  as  soon  as  Congress  should  meet 
again;  but  everything  I  have  yet  seen  and  heard,  so  far  from 
removing,  lias  more  than  confirmed  appearances. 

"  Mrs.  Wright  joins  me  in  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Dix  and 
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yourself,  and  all  the  members  of  your  family.  We  hear  nothing 
from  Mr.  Morgan  but  through  you,  and  feel  deep  anxiety  about 
him.  Remember  me  affectionately  to  King,  and  tell  him  I  intend 
to  pay  for  his  letter  before  I  go  to  St.  Lawrence. 

"  I  am  truly  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 
"  Hon.  JoHK  A.  Dix,  etc." 

Note.— The  New  York  Evening  Express  of  the  19th  of  September,  1873, 
makes  the  following  announcement : 

**  Death  of  a  Railsoad  Chabactbb.  —  Mr.  Asa  Whitney,  one  of  the  first 
projectors  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  if  not  the  first  agitator  of  that  great  enter- 
prise, died  recently  at  his  residence  in  Washington,  near  the  Soldiers*  Home, 
of  typhoid  fever.  The  deceased  has  resided  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
twenty  years  past,  and  was  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  As  early  as  1845,  Mr. 
Whitney  began  the  agitation  of  the  project  of  a  railroad  across  the  con- 
tinent. He  petitioned  Congress,  visited  State  Legislatures  and  explained  his 
enteiprise,  and  finally  visited  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  capitalists 
in  his  scheme.  It  is  said  that  he  spent  upward  of  $100,000  in  agitating  and 
shaping  public  opinion  in  this  great  project. 

"  His  articles  in  the  New  York  Express  in  favor  of  the  road  were  numerous 
and  able,  but  almost  everybody  at  that  time,  except  the  editors  of  this  paper, 
who  gave  room  to  his  articles,  looked  upon  him  as  a  visionary,  whose  projects 
would  not  be  realized  for  200  years." 

The  Author  knew  Mr.  Whitney  personally,  during  the 
period  referred  to  by  the  Express  and  since,  and  he  is  not 
aware  that  he  profited  to  the  amount  of  a  penny  by  his 
labors  and  expenses  in  developing  his  views  and  wishes 
in  relation  to  this  great  enterprise  which  has  resulted  so 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  country,  and  especially  to 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States.  His  great  and  useful 
labors  on  this  subject  seem  to  have  been  soon  overiooked 
and  suddenly  forgotten  by  those  profiting  by  them. 

116 
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Chapter  CXLIIL 

FREE  TRADE  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

The  term  ''  free  trade"  although  often  used,  is  seldom 
understood  alike  by  different  speakers  and  writers.  The 
meaning  attached  is  widely  dtflferent  in  various  localities. 
In  some  it  is  claimed,  in  reference  to  foreign  commerce, 
to  imply  trade  as  free  and  unshackled  as  the  intertrade 
between  the  different  States,  or  towns  in  the  same  States, 
with  no  custom-house  duties  or  taxes  of  any  description. 
In  others  it  means  foreign  trade  freed  from  all  duties  except 
those  imposed  for  necessary  revenue,  and  those  without 
discriminations  in  favor  of  the  principles  of  protection. 
Some  suppose  that  the  advocates  of  free  trade  design  to 
dispense  with  all  indirect  taxes  to  support  the  federal 
government,  and  to  rely  exclusively  upon  direct  taxation 
upon  the  property  of  the  country  for  its  revenue.  Such 
a  principle  would  throw  the  whole  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment upon  past  accumulations,  instead  of  distributing  it 
indirectly  upon  consumers  in  proportion  to  their  use  of 
imported  articles,  as  is  now  the  case.  It  was  never 
assumed  that  Mr.  Wright  was  a  fi'ee  trade  man  in  this 
sense  of  the  term.  It  has  been  common  for  protective 
tariff  men  of  the  north  to  impute  to  southern  men  the 
intention  of  abandoning  all  indirect  taxation,  with  the 
view  of  substituting  direct  taxation  upon  property  to 
meet  the  financial  wants  of  the  government.  Southern 
people  have  often,  and  to  some  extent  correctly,  imputed 
to  the  north  the  purpose  of  imposing  high  duties 
upon  certain  foreign  imports,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  revenue,  but  for  the  protection  of  their  local 
industries,    and    tliereby    unnecessarily    and    unjustly 
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increasing  the  cost  of  articles  which  they  consume.  No 
small  share  of  the  sectional  feeling  which  exists  between 
the  north  and  sonth  has  its  origin  in  this  question. 

In  his  address  at  Watertown,  in  1844,  Mr.  Wright 
explained  in  his  clear  and  masterly  way,  the  various 
views  taken  of  this  question.  He  presents  the  grounds 
of  difiference  between  the  two  sections  of  the  country, 
and  shows  that  there  is  less  real  diversity  of  opinion 
than  in  the  manner  of  expressing  their  views.  We  copy 
from  this  address  all  which  relates  to  these  subjects : 

Extract  fboh  Mr.  Wright's  Speech  at  Watbrtown. 

"  Every  election  brings  with  it  to  us  issues  of  vast  importance, 
dividing  the  two  parties  of  our  country.     This  election  has 
brought  along  with  it,  with  many  others  much  discussed  before 
you  four  years  ago,  one  of  pervading  and  universal  interest.     I 
refer  to  the  question  of  a  tariff.     It  is  a  vast  question  —  a  question 
of  great  complication  —  but  I  believe  with  a  little  of  your  calm, 
dispassionate  reflection  and  a  fair  draft  on  your  candor,  we  can 
arrive  at  conclusions  clear  and  unquestioned  even  upon  this  intri- 
cate subject.     What  is  the  difference  between  the  two  parties  on 
this  subject  ?     Our  opponents  tell  us  they  are  in  favor  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff;  and  that  a  protective  tariff,  as  they  understand  it, 
is  a  source  of  almost  every  blessing,  individually  and  collectively 
to  every  portion  of  the  whole  country.     That  we  may  understand 
each  other  perfectly,  let  us  first  ascertain,  if  we  can,  what  we 
should  properly  understand  by  a  protective  tariff ;  for  I  believe  a 
brief  examination  will  satisfy  us  that  a  confusion  and  misapplica- 
tion of  terms  has  produced  as  much  difficulty  on  this  great  ques- 
tion as  any  other  cause.     But  fii*st,  to  remove  from  our  way  as 
democrats  a  stumbling-block  which    our   ingenious    opponents 
placed  there,  let  us  look  at  what  they  mean  and  how  we  should 
understand  them  when  they  tell  you  that  we  are  the  free  trade 
party  of  the  country,  and  refer  you  to  a  portion  of  our  brethren 
at  the  south,  who  assume  that  name.     It  is  a  misapplication  of 
terms  to  us.     We  know  and  feel  it.     We  are  not  in   favor 
of  free  trade  in  the  proper,  fair  and  legitimate  sense  of  these 
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terms.    Are  our  southern  brethren  so  ?    Do  they  desire  a  repeal 
of  all  duties  and  that  the  necessary  revenue  shall  be  raised  by  a 
direct  tax  on  property  ?    I  cannot  answer  any  further  than  I  am 
informed ;  but  I  will  give  you  in  candor  and  frankness  the  infor- 
mation I  have.     I  admit,  when  I  saw  this  name  assumed  by  those 
who  acted  politically  with  me  at  the  south,  it  staitled  and  alarmed 
me.     I  could  not  conceive  that  men  of  sense,  of  information,  of 
extensive  practical  experience  should  have  adopted  notions  of 
that  stamp,  as  practicable  under  our  government.     On  repairing 
to  Washington  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session,  finding 
that  this  subject  must  be  pressed  on  us  for  discussion  and  action, 
I  went  to  some  of  these  southern  members  of  Congress  whom  I 
had  known  many  years,  men  of  truth  and  candor,  and  whom  I 
thought  men  of  sound  views,  and  said,  '  I  beg  you  to  tell  me  if 
you  have  satisfied  yourself  that  our  revenue  system  is  all  wrong 
—  that  we  should  no  longer  tax  foreign  imports  to  raise  revenue 
to  support  the  government,  but  have  a  direct  tax  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  the  country?'     *No,'  said  the  firet  man  I  asked,  'I enter- 
tain no  such  opinion  never  have,  and  I  know  of  none  who  do.' 
*  Well,  then,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  what  you  mean; 
you  call  yourself  a  free  trade  man?'     'I  do  so,  and  mean  this:  I 
am  friendly  to  having  the  trade  of  the  country  kept  as  free  as 
it  can  be  kept,  and  raise  the  revenue  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  government ;  and  when  it  is  so,  I  call  it  free  trade,  because 
it  is  as  free  as  our  institutions  will  permit.'     '  Then,  sir,  you  are 
in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  and  of  so  much  duty  as  may  be 
necessary  to  support  the  government  ? '     *  To  be  sure  —  as  much 
so  as  yourself;'  and  here  was  the  explanation.     Though  he  called 
himself  a  free  trade  and  anti-taiiff  man,  he  was  in  favor  of  a 
tariff  for  revenue;  and  opposed  only  to  a  tariff  laid  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  protection  alone.     This  was  the  explanation  given  by 
all  these  gentlemen  of  their  positions  as  free  trade  men.     If  they 
were  candid,  if  they  told  me  the  truth,  they  are  not  free  trade 
men,  though  they  call  themselves  so.     For  free  trade  necessanly 
implies  an  entire  absence  of  duties,  and  I  have  not  yet  met  the 
first  man  in  public  life  in  this  Union,  who  will  admit  in  conve^ 
sation  that  he  is  in  favor  of  such  a  principle. 

"  Mr.  W.  went  on  to  advert  to  another  misapplication  of  terma. 
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He  said  to  these  gentlemen  that  he  was  in  favor  of  a  protective 
tariff,  and  the  reply  was,  'yon  are  in  favor  of  a  heresy,  an 
oppression,  an  inequality  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment.' But  what  was  a  protective  tariff  in  the  proper  sense  of 
that  term  ?  It  was  a  tariff,  in  his  judgment,  imposed  for  the 
great  purpose  of  supplying  the  government  with  revenue,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  protect,  as  far  as  they  may  be  protected,  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  country  —  the  main  and  principal  object  of 
which  should  be  revenue  for  the  public  treasury.  Even  his 
southern  friend  would  tell  him  that  he  found  no  fault  with  that, 
bnt  what  he  understood  by  a  protective  tariff  would  be  a  tariff 
of  duties  imposed,  not  to  raise  revenue  for  the  treasury,  but 
purely  and  simply  to  protect  certain  favorite  and  particular 
interests  to  the  prejudice  of  others.  Neither  was  Mr.  W.  in  favor 
of  such  a  tariff.  Here,  then,  was  an  explanation  of  what  Mr. 
W.  meant  by  a  protective  tariff  and  of  what  his  southern  friend 
meant  by  free  trade.  Where  then  is  the  difference  between  us  ? 
"  Mr.  W.  stated  what  his  rule  would  be  in  arranging  a  revenue 
tariff.  He  would  by  no  means  lay  the  same  rate  of  duty  on  every 
article  of  importation.  The  thing  was  impracticable  in  itself ; 
because  one  article  would  not  bear  ten  per  cent  until  you  pro- 
hibited it,  and  destroyed  revenue.  Another  would  bear  fifty 
per  cent  and  yet  the  trade  hold  up,  from  the  nature  of  the  article. 
It  was  absurd  to  say  '  put  a  uniform  duty  on  both.'  Because, 
do  that,  and  you  either  fail  to  get  the  revenue  you  want  or  you 
prohibit  the  importation  altogether.  Mr.  W.  would  then  discrim- 
inate according  to  the  nature  of  the  article.  That  would  be  one 
ground  of  discrimination.  Another  ground:  Every  community 
consumed  of  foreign  imported  articles  a  portion  of  which  are 
really  necessaries  of  life  or  have  become  so  among  all  classes. 
Another  portion  were  emphatically  luxuries.  They  were  pur- 
chased and  consumed  to  gratify  taste,  the  pride  of  dress,  the 
pride  of  living,  the  style  of  our  houses,  equipages,  etc.  *  Would 
he  tax  the  two  classes  alike  to  raise  revenue?  Would  he 
tax  the  necessaries  of  life  which  every  man,  woman  and  child 
must  consume,  and  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  equally?  No. 
He  would  tax  the  necessaries  lightly  as  he  could,  and  secure 
the    necessary   revenue ;    and    he   would    tax    the    luxuries   as 
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heavily  as  they  coald  be  without  destroying  revenue  by  cat- 
ting up  the  trade.  This  was  another  ground  of  discrimin- 
ation. But  there  was  another  and  third  ground.  There  were 
certain  interests  in  this  country  which  came  in  competition 
with  similar  interests  in  foreign  countries;  and  Mr.  W.  would 
discriminate  in  reference  to  them.  When  an  importation  came 
in  competition  with  a  domestic  article,  he  would  raise  the  tax  on 
the  foreign  article,  as  far  as  revenue  required,  to  favor  the  domes- 
tic. But  he  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  defeat  the  object  of  the 
whole  —  the  obtaining  revenue  for  the  treasury. 

^^To  see  how  far  we  might  go,  take  first  the  agricoltaral 
interest  of  this  section  of  the  country.  Where  were  the  articles 
you  could  benefit  by  a  tariff  ?  What  were  our  principal  staple 
articles?  Bread-stuffs  were  one.  Could  you  benefit  the  farmers 
and  the  growers  of  bread-stuffs  by  putting  a  duty  on  foreign 
bread-stuffs  ?  No.  Why  not  ?  Because  we  do  not  import  bread- 
stuffs,  but  export  them.  We  look  for  market,  not  merely  to  our 
own  country,  but  to  the  whole  world,  and  we  send  our  flour  to 
all  quarters  of  the  globe.  What  then  made  the  price  of  onr  flour 
and  where  was  it  made  ?  In  the  great  markets  of  our  country, 
in  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia  principally.  What  gov- 
erned the  price  there  ?  Was  it  the  call  of  our  own  people  on 
those  towns  for  flour  ?  No  ;  but  the  entire  demand  for  flour  in 
New  York  governed  the  price  there,  as  well  the  demand  for 
exportation,  as  for  consumption.  What  good  then  did  our  duty 
on  foreign  flour  and  wheat  do,  when  foreign  flour  and  wheat  did 
not  come  here?  None  whatever.  The  duty  neither  brought 
money  into  the  treasury  nor  into  the  pockets  of  the  farmer. 
This  was  no  fault  of  the  law,  but  resulted  from  the  impossibility 
of  protecting  an  article  so  as  to  raise  the  price  while  we  regularly 
exported  it.  So  with  our  beef.  We  did  not  import  beef  for 
consumption.  We  raised  more  than  our  people  would  buy,  and 
we  looked  to  other  countries  for  a  market  for  our  surplus.  Then 
the  duty  under  the  present  tariff  (100  per  cent  on  the  present 
price  of  beef )  did  our  farmera  no  good.  It  could  not.  Follow 
on  with  your  cheese.  The  present  tariff  imposed  a  duty  of  nine 
cents  a  pound  on  cheese.  Where  was  the  farmer  of  this  or  any 
other  county  in  the  State,  who  could  say  that  this  has  had  even 
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a  little  effect  on  his  cheese  this  year.  Aye,  I  fear  it  will  prove  to 
be  true,  that  the  farmer  will  be  glad  to  get  even  half  the  duty 
for  the  whole  price  of  his  cheese.  So  the  duty  of  these  articles 
was  of  no  practical  utility  —  not  because  the  fault  was  in  Congress 
or  the  law,  but  because  we  exported  these  articles  and  they 
therefore  could  not  be  protected.  If,  then,  these  articles  were 
out  of  the  reach  of  protection,  so  far  the  agricultural  interest  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  protection.  Where  did  the  farmer  come 
within  it  ?  On  his  wool.  We  never  exported  wool.  We  did 
not  now.  We  did  not  grow  as  much  as  we  consumed.  Every 
year  we  imported  foreign  wool.  Was  it  not  easy  to  see  how  our 
duty  protected  our  farmers?  For  when  the  Spaniard  or  Belgian 
brought  his.  wool  here,  he  must  first  pay  our  duty  and  meet  our 
farmers  on  equal  terms.  The  duty  then  was  a  protection  and 
the  article  was  subject  to  protection.  It  would  be  reached  by 
Congress  in  regulating  this  tariff  law.  He  would  then  raise  the 
duty  high  on  wool  in  proportion  to  articles  that  require  no  pro- 
tection. He  would  do  this  for  the  protection  of  one  great  inter- 
est. But  would  he  go  so  high  that  wool  could  not  be  imported  ? 
Prohibit  importation,  and  thus  defeat  any  revenue  from  wool  ? 
If  he  did,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  It  would  give  the 
fanners  who  raised  wool  a  perfect  monopoly  of  the  market.  They 
could  command  their  own  price,  according  to  the  demand  for 
wool,  the  foreign  article  being  excluded ;  and  every  citizen  who 
did  not  raise  wool  and  must  wear  woolen  cloth,  must  pay  more. 
And  where  was  his  remuneration  ?  If  he  paid  a  revenue  duty, 
his  remuneration  would  be  revenue  and  relief  from  taxation. 
But  if  foreign  wool  was  prohibited  it  paid  nothing  into  the  treas- 
ury, and  in  addition  to  the  price  of  woolen  cloth,  something  else 
must  be  taxed.  This  would  be  clearly  not  protection  but  prohi- 
bition. And  here  was  the  difference  between  us  and  our  respected 
opponents.  They  went  for  all  the  duty  they  could  get  —  all  you 
could  impose — for  prohibitory  instead  of  protective  duties. 
This  Mr.  W.  was  against.  He  would  not  raise  up  a  monopoly 
among  our  farmers,  any  sooner  than  among  our  manufacturers ; 
and  no  sooner  among  our  manufacturers  than  others.  He  believed 
in  fair,  healthful  competition  in  every  trade  and  everything. 
But  he  would  protect  the  farmer  where  he  could. 
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"  See  the  inequality  of  this  prohibitory  policy.  In  reference 
to  wool,  yoa  benefit  the  farmer  and  give  him  a  monopoly.  Yon 
get  no  revenue.  His  neighbor  raises  grain,  another  beef,  another 
butter,  and  cheese  and  pork.  You  cannot  protect  them,  and  yet 
you  must  tax  them  on  some  other  article  of  consumption,  to  supply 
the  treasury  the  revenue  of  which  it  is  deprived  by  your  prohibition 
of  wool.  Is  this  fair,  useful,  equal,  just  ?  To  my  mind  it  is  not 
either.  So  long  as  you  derive  the  revenue  and  your  duty  is  a 
revenue  duty,  with  protection  as  an  incident,  all  other  interests 
derive  an  equivalent,  because  you  get  revenue.  But  prohibition 
sinks  revenue  and  raises  prices.  In  other  words  you  establish  a 
legal  monopoly. 

"  Carry  this  along  to  the  manufactured  article.  Wool  is  the 
essential  article  of  northern  agriculture  which  can  be  protected. 
Hemp,  in  the  south-west  and  west,  can  also  be  protected,  though 
I  think  the  time  is  close  by  when  that  will  cease,  for  already 
several  cargoes  of  American  hemp  have  gone  to  Europe  and  the 
experiment  has  proved  very  fortunate.  As  the  new  States  con- 
tinue to  open,  it  will  come  to  be  an  article  of  exportation.  Now 
it  is  protected.  The  sugar  of  the  south  is  a  protected  article.  It 
is  highly  protected.  But  protection  there  yields  revenue.  It 
soundly  taxes  us  as  everybody  can  testify.  But  suppose  yon 
carry  the  duty  to  prohibition,  and  to  protect  the  sugar  growers 
of  Louisiana  entirely  exclude  the  foreign  article.  What  would 
we  pay  for  sugar,  and  what  our  remuneration  for  the  $3,000,000 
of  revenue  from  sugar?  We  should  be  taxed  on  some-  other 
necessary  article,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  treasury.  This 
is  an  illustration  of  the  prohibitory  system,  and  if  just  and  politic 
in  one  instance,  one  interest  will  demand  it  as  strong  as  another. 

"During  the  last  session  I  was  one  of  those  who  was  willing  to 
modify  the  present  tariff.  I  would  not  have  agitated  this  subject 
voluntarily,  although  I  believed  that  while  the  law  contained 
many  good  things,  it  also  contained  many  unjust  and  bad  ones. 
But  I  was  willing  when  the  subject  came  up,  and  I  was  compelled 
to  act,  to  do  what  I  believed  to  be  right.  I  will  give  one  instance 
in  which  I  thought  the  law  defective.  As  to  this  very  article  of 
wool,  I  think  the  duty  on  fine  wool  sufficiently  high.  I  think,  with 
safety  to  our  fanners,  it  might  be  reduced  some  —  made  to  yield 
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more  revenue,  and  yet  be  an  equally  effective  protection  to  them. 
Whether  I  am  mistaken  or  not,  time  will  determine.  But  I  speak 
of  the  duty  on  coarse  wool  from  abroad.  There  is  a  description 
invoiced  abroad  as  costing  not  more  than  seven  cents,  which  pays 
a  duty  of  five  cents  on  the  dollar  in  value  —  a  practical  duty  of 
three  mills  on  the  pound  of  wool.  It  is  said  that  this  wool  don^t 
come  in  competition  vith  ours.  We  grow  no  wool  worth  seven 
cents,  it  is  true ;  but  our  farmers  do  raise  wool  that  will  answer 
the  very  same  purpose  that  this  does,  to  every  practical  extent. 
With  my  own  eyes,  on  my  journey  from  Washington  in  the 
month  of  June,  I  saw  in  Yeimont  a  manufactory,  surrounded 
by  wool  growers,  employed  busily  and  exclusively  in  work- 
ing the  wool  of  Smyrna,  which  paid  five  cents  duty  on  the 
dollar,  or  three  mills  on  the  pound.  Another  factory  across 
the  street  was  working  American  wool.  Both  make  the  same 
goods,  satinets  for  the  New  York  market.  How  stood  these 
manufacturers  with  reference  to  protection?  Precisely  alike; 
the  cloth  made  by  each  is  protected  by  a  duty  of  forty 
cents  on  the  dollar.  But  the  wool  manufactured  by  one 
is  protected  by  a  duty  of  forty  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  by  the 
other  with  a  duty  of  ^\q  cents  on  the  dollar.  Is  the  protection 
equal  ?  It  is  a  protection  to  the  manufacturer  equal  in  both  cases. 
But  if  the  coarse  wool  was  charged  with  as  much  duty  as  the 
fine,  would  I  have  found  one  factory  working  the  wool  of 
Smyrna  ?  No.  If  it  is  right  to  protect  the  manufacturer,  it  is 
right  to  protect  the  farmer  also,  and  to  the  same  extent.  There 
are  a  vast  many  others.  A  great  many  duties  under  this  law  are 
what  are  denominated  specific  duties;  not  duties  on  the  value 
but  on  the  pound  weight  of  goods.  Take  the  strong,  firm,  black 
silk,  which  is  an  article  worn  generally  in  all  our  country  towns 
and  villages.  Weigh  a  piece  of  it;  value  it.  It  will  weigh  about 
double  the  number  of  yards  of  fine,  figured  French  silks.  It  will 
cost  half  as  much  money  abroad.  Yet  the  pound  weight  pays 
the  same  duty  of  $2.50  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other.  What 
is  the  consequence  ?  The  plain  farmer's  and  mechanic's  family, 
who  do  not  or  cannot  indulge  in  silks  beyond  the  plain  substan- 
tial dress,  of  the  description  I  have  designated,  pay  about  double 
the  duty  that  the  family  does  that  indulges  in  the  extra  fine  and 
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light  silks  of  France.  I  think  this  is  perverting  the  whole  matter. 
If  yon  favored  either  you  should  favor  those  who  purchase  and 
wear  the  more  necessary  article.  I  do  not  pretend  that  a  silk  dress 
is  necessary;  but  it  is  very  desirable  and  comfortable  to  our  wives 
and  daughters  and  sisters,  and  we  desire  them  to  have  them ; 
and  because  we  do,  shall  we  pay  double  or  treble  what  the  lady 
does  who  is  able  to  wear  the  rich  silks  and  gaudy  laces  of  foreign 
countries  ? 

'^  Again,  our  coarse  cottons  —  and  I  speak  in  the  presence  of 
those  who  understand  this  better  than  I  do  —  take  our  duty  on 
cotton  manufactures.  They  are  not  specific;  but  there  is  another 
contrivance  applicable  to  them,  called  a  minimum  duty,  which 
may  thus  be  explained:  The  law  says  every  yard  of  cotton, 
bleached  or  unbleached,  shall  be  valued  when  imported  at  twenty 
cents  the  square  yard,  and  on  that  value,  pay  a  duty  of  thirty 
cents  on  the  dollar.  Now,  of  all  the  cotton  worn  by  the  mass'  of  cit- 
izens of  this  country,  what  does  the  square  yard  cost  abroad  where 
it  comes  from?  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  average  ?  We  pur- 
chase, I  believe,  in  the  retail  stores,  at  from  six  to  sixteen  cents. 
It  is  a  fine  and  rich  article  when  you  go  beyond  that.  The 
average  would  be  ten  or  twelve  and  a  half  cents.  What  would 
be  the  cost  abroad  ?  Some  of  it  six  or  seven  cents  —  the  mass 
of  it.  What  is  the  duty?  Why,  you  must  value  the  yard  at 
twenty  cents  and  on  that  value  pay  a  duty  of  thirty  cents  on  the 
dollar.  You  value  it  at  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  it  is  worth 
and  then  add  thirty  per  cent,  thus  making  the  duty  sixty  or 
ninety,  and  as  the  tables  will  show,  120  per  cent.  Take  those 
who  can  afford  the  shirtings  and  sheetings  that  abroad  cost 
twenty  cents.  What  do  they  pay?  Thirty  per  cent  duty. 
Here  the  true  principle  is  reversed.  The  necessary  article  is 
taxed  the  highest,  if  not  entirely  prohibited;  but  the  domestic 
competition  relieves  us  from  a  grievous  monopoly  in  that  part  of 
the  tariff.  Take  up  the  tables  of  importation,  and  you  will  find 
the  bleached  cottons  coming  in  on  the  highest  valuations.  Take 
the  calicos.  Value  every  square  yard  at  thirty  cents;  then 
charge  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent  on  that.  All  of  you  purchase 
calico.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  mass  of  wear  in  this  country  ? 
Twelve  and  a  half  to  sixteen  cents.     But  the  statute  values  it  at 
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thirty  and  then  charges  a  duty  of  thirty  cents  on  the  dollar. 
Take  calico  which  costs  abroad  thirty  cents.  That  pays  thirty 
per  cent  duty,  while  the  plain  and  cheap  article,  in  common  use, 
pays  a  duty  of  double  and  treble  that  duty.  Here  the  true 
principle  is  again  reversed.  The  cheaper  and  necessary  article  is 
the  highest  taxed.  There  is  a  discrimination  —  but  the  wrong 
way.  And  here  I  think  the  law  defective.  I  doubt  if  you  don't 
discriminate  enough  on  these  goods,  when  you  make  a  uniform 
duty  on  the  value  of  all.  If  it  is  necessary  to  tax  cottons  thirty 
per  cent,  tax  all  the  same.  Not  put  an  artificial  value  on  the 
poorer  article  to  increase  the  duty.  Still,  I  would  protect  gen- 
erously —  and  go  the  full  extent  of  what  is  just  —  these  manu- 
facturers of  cotton  and  wool.  They  should  be  protected,  but  not 
in  this  unequal  way. 

'^  Let  us  consider,  as  connected  with  these  articles,  the  pro- 
hibitory policy,  for  that  is  the  policy  of  our  opponents.  Suppose 
we  carry  our  duty  on  woolens  and  cottons  up  to  prohibition,  and 
to  protect  our  manufacturers  —  and  incidentally,  in  the  article  of 
wool,  our  farmers  —  we  go  so  high  with  our  duty  as  to  prohibit 
importation.  We  first  give  our  manufacturers  a  monopoly  of  the 
market.  Then  we  have  only  domestic  competition  to  protect  us 
from  exorbitant  prices.  But  we  lose  $6,000,000  of  revenue,  and 
we  must  be  taxed  on  some  other  articles  to  make  it  up.  And  I 
ask  any  man  who  has  the  curiosity  to  examine  the  subject  to  go 
to  the  tables  of  importations,  for  any  number  of  years,  and  see 
on  what  he  can  lay  duties  to  supply  this  deficiency  of  $6,000,000 
made  by  raising  this  prohibition.  I  know  of  none  but  the  tea 
and  coffee,  which  are  now  free.  And  would  it  be  right  to  give 
the  manufacturers  of  wool  and  cotton  a  monopoly  of  the  market, 
and  then  tax  the  whole  community  on  these  necessaries  of  life  ? 
I  believe  it  would  be  unjust,  unequal  and  most  impolitic. 

"  But  we  are  told  this  policy  is  necessary  to  protect  the  labor 
of  the  country  —  and  that  it  is  the  productive  labor  of  the  Union 
which  we  desire  to  protect  by  this  prohibitory  system.  Let  us 
see  how  far  the  labor  of  the  country  can  be  protected  —  how  far 
it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  protect  it.  We  have  already 
seen  that  labor  employed  in  raising  grain,  beef,  pork,  butter  and 
cheese  cannot  be  protected,  because  you  cannot  by  duties  change 
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the  value  of  them.  We  export  them.  Then  you  cannot  protect 
that  class  of  the  labor  of  the  country;  you  cannot  protect,  in 
this  sense,  the  manufacturing  labor.  Let  us  see  how  it  will 
operate,  and  how  far  the  labor  will  be  benefited.  Here  [alluding 
to  the  village  of  Watertown]  are  manufacturers,  I  believe,  and 
all  about  you  are  farmers  raising  grain,  beef,  pork,  and  making 
butter  and  cheese.  Now,  the  manufacturers  are  protected  by  a 
duty  of,  say  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  sixty  per  cent  on  these  articles  — 
at  least  an  average  of  thirty  or  forty.  We  will  assume  that  they 
can  afford  to  pay  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent  more  for  labor.  But 
the  farmers  all  about  them,  the  mechanics  in  the  village  not 
engaged  in  these  branches  of  manufacture,  cannot  afford  to  pay 
more.  Will  the  manufacturer  say,  '  here  is  a  farmer  —  he  can't 
pay  more  than  seven  dollars  a  month  —  but  I  am  protected  —  I 
can  afford  to  pay  fifteen  dollars.'  Is  that  your  experience? 
I  doubt  not  that  there  are  many  laboring  men  here.  Or  will  the 
manufacturer  come  to  you  and  pay  just  as  little  as  will  hire  you 
away  from  the  farmers?  If  the  farmer  pays  ten  dollars,  the 
manufacturer  will  pay  eleven.  But,  though  he  can  afford  it,  will 
he  pay  fifteen  ?  My  experience  is  not  so.  My  study  of  human 
nature  teaches  that  it  is  not  so.  Every  man  will  hire  labor  as 
cheaply  as  he  can,  and  pay  enough  only  to  hire  the  best  labor. 
"  One  farmer  turns  his  attention  to  growing  wool.  He  wants 
two  or  three  hired  men.  A  neighbor  of  his  raises  wheat,  and  he 
wants  one,  two  or  three.  Another -raises  cattle,  and  keeps  a 
dairy.  Well,  the  wool-grower  is  protected  by  forty  per  cent  on 
wool.  Does  he  pay  forty  per  cent  more  for  the  labor  he  hires 
than  the  man  who  hires  labor  for  his  grain  and  beef  ?  No.  All 
pay  as  little  as  they  can  command  the  labor  for.  If  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  labor,  the  wool-grower  would,  most  likely  get  it, 
for  he  can  give  most.  Don't  understand  me  to  suppose  that  the 
farmer  receives  the  same  compensation  for  labor  that  the  manu- 
facturer does  —  but  I  mean  according  to  the  branch  of  labor  in 
which  it  is  employed.  What  controls  the  price  of  labor  ?  The 
aggregate  demand  for  labor  in  the  whole.  All  who  want  to  hire 
will  go  into  the  same  market,  and  all  pay  nearly  the  same  wages, 
in  proportion  to  the  description  of  labor  they  want.  Now  you 
cannot  protect  but  one  out  of  several  branches  of  agricultural 
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industry.  How  then  can  you  protect  labor  by  extending  a 
monopoly  to  them  ?  No  further  than  you  can  extend  the  aggre- 
gate demand  for  labor  and  raise  up  the  whole.  And  you  can 
judge  how  far  protection  on  wool  will  raise  the  price  of  the  whole 
agricultural  labor  of  the  country. 

'^  But  our  opponents  tell  us  you  stop  short.  There  is  another 
position  that  will  help  you  out  of  diflficulty.  You  must  change 
your  system  and  your  prohibitory  policy,  turn  so  much  labor  to 
manufacturing  employments  that  manufacturers  and  mechanics 
will  eat  up  all  the  agricultural  products  of  the  country.  Then 
you  give  a  home  market  to  our  farmers,  and  thus  protect  all  their 
productions.  That  is  true.  If,  by  law,  you  can  turn  so  much 
of  the  productive  labor  of  the  country  to  manufacturing  and 
mechanic  arts  as  to  make  these  branches  equal  to  the  consumption 
of  all  the  agricultural  products,  and  we  cease  to  export  bi*ead- 
stuffs,  beef,  etc.,  then  you  can  protect  the  farmer  in  his  whole 
interests.  But  how  will  it  then  stand  with  the  manufacturing 
and  mechanic  interests  ?  Will  the  farmers  be  able  to  turn  round 
and  buy  all  the  manufactures  of  the  country  ?  For  if  they  can- 
not, your  system  is  just  as  bad,  only  you  have  changed  sides. 
Now,  the  fanner  cannot  be  protected,  even  though  there  are 
heavy  duties  on  agricultural  imports.  Then,  the  farmer  would 
be  protected  to  the  whole  extent,  and  the  manufacturer  could  not 
be  protected  at  all ;  because,  for  the  sale  of  two-thirds  of  their 
articles  they  must  depend  upon  exportation ;  and  the  moment  they 
are  compelled  to  go  abroad  for  a  market  they  are  as  much  beyond 
protection  as  the  farmer  is  now.  Then  how  will  it  stand  ?  Will 
the  country  be  the  gainer  ?  Will  it  be  in  a  more  prosperous 
and  healthy  condition  ?  And,  especially,  will  the  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  interests  be  better  off?  We  can  answer  this 
question,  if  we  will  believe  in  experience  and  history.  The 
goverament  of  Great  Britain,  to  which  we  are  pointed  for  an 
example  of  the  wisdom  of  this  prohibitory  policy,  have  gone 
through  with  this.  They  have  tried  the  experiment,  and  most 
effectually.  They  commenced  by  protection  to  manufacturers,  by 
seventy  and  one  hundred  per  cent  duties.  But  they  had  a  more 
efficient  system  than  we  have.  The  British  government  neither 
depends  upon  public  opinion  nor  on  constitutional  restrictions  to 
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carry  forward  its  policy.  What  did  they  do?  At  the  start, 
when  it  became  an  object  of  government  to  protect  a  particular 
interest,  they  said  in  teims,  in  the  law, '  this  shall  not  be  imported/ 
And  for  two  centuries  the  importation  of  woolen  cloth  into 
England  was  entirely  prohibited  —  no  duty  about  it.  It  was 
made  penal  for  any  subject  to  wear  cloth  not  spun  and  wove 
within  the  realm.  Well,  they  forced  enough  of  their  population 
into  manufacturing  to  consume  all  the  products  of  agriculture. 
What  is  the  consequence  ?  Population  increased.  The  farming 
interest  turned  back  on  them  and  demanded  protection  against 
foreign  bread  and  foreign  meat,  and  foreign  provisions,  and 
now  have  got  a  protective  duty  of  more  than  100  per  cent 
on  every  necessary  of  life;  and  the  manufacturing  labor  of 
the  country  is  starving  to  death.  That  is  experience.  There 
the  thing  has  been  tried.  And  now  they  have  got  to  a  point 
which  is  unchanging  so  long  as  the  agricultural  interest  can 
control.  Let  me  add  a  word  which  may  be  relevant  to  a 
state  of  things  with  us.  How  is  it  that  the  agricultural  interests 
of  Great  Britain,  composing  seven  per  cent  of  its  population,  are 
able  to  command  the  legislative  policy  of  that  great  country  ?  It 
is  because,  in  the  course  of  the  pursuit  of  this  policy,  there  has  been 
built  up  a  debt  resting  on  the  land  of  the  country  —  the  stock  held 
by  the  landholders  and  landlords  of  the  country — which  the  gov- 
ernment cannot  pay,  and  through  its  credit  and  its  debt  the  landed 
interest  commands  and  must  command,  while  that  monarchy 
exists,  its  legislative  policy.  And  it  can  command  protection  to 
its  wheat  and  beef  and  other  productions  while  the  laborer  starves 
at  his  loom  and  spinning  jenny.  Do  we,  fellow-citizens  —  and  I 
am  sure  I  address  a  people  a  large  majpiity  of  whom  are  farmers 
—  do  we  desire  any  monopoly  to  the  agricultural  interest  ?  [Cries 
^  no,'  '  no.']  Then  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  interest 
should  not — as  wise  men  among  them  do  not  —  desire  to  drive 
the  agricultural  interest,  by  seeking  a  monopoly  for  themselves, 
to  this  result.  Because  the  road  is  plain.  It  is  a  beaten  track. 
Not  England  alone;  but  France,  Spain,  Austria,  have  followed 
it  to  the  same  conclusion.  Now  the  argument  is  —  *  Protection 
against  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe.'  How  has  that  pauper  labor 
been  produced  ?    By  carrying  out  the  prohibitory  policy.     We 
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should  protect  oarselves  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  revenue  of 
our  government,  with  the  exception  of  what  we  enjoy  without 
taxation,  by  duties  on  imports.  Beyond  that  would  be  impolitic 
as  it  would  be  unjust  to  go.  But  I  am  detaining  you  too  long 
on  this  subject.     Another  word  shall  close. 

"  What  is  this  system  of  benefits  which  our  opponents  so  urge 
upon  us,  and  to  oppose  which,  they  say,  is  anti-patriotic  and  anti- 
American  ?  Strip  it  of  its  imaginary  qualities,  and  the  beauties 
of  rhetoric  in  which  they  dress  it  up,  and  it  is  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion on  the  people.  And  did  our  Revolutionary  fathers  ever  dream, 
when  they  were  conferring  on  the  federal  government  this  tre- 
mendous power  of  taxation,  that  the  people  were  to  stand  up  in 
mass  and  instruct  their  representatives  —  *  tax  us  on,  tax  us 
on,  because  by  taxation  you  can  drive  us  into  unexampled 
prosperity  ? '  Fellow-citizens,  it  is  a  fallacy.  Divest  the  human 
mind  of  prejudice  and  it  will  detect  the  fallacy  at  once.  It 
is  not  a  system  of  blessings  at  all;  and  if  our  government 
required  no  revenue,  no  Congress  would  be  permitted  to  lay 
taxes  to  tax  you  into  prosperity.  This  is  all  the  benefit  —  all 
the  honest  part  of  the  intention  —  that  by  a  just  regard  to 
the  different  interests  of  the  country,  by  an  honest  exertion  of 
the  taxing  power,  you  may  relieve  burdens  on  the  community. 
Tax  lightly  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  you  relieve  taxation  on 
the  poor  and  laboring  classes.  Tax  heavily  the  luxuries,  and  you 
reach  property  that  should  bear  the  heaviest  portion  of  taxation. 
Where  your  interests  conflict  with  foreign  interests,  bear  taxation 
on  the  foreign  article  as  hard  as  it  will  bear,  consistent  with 
revenue.  You  fill  the  treasury  and  relieve  taxation  from  another 
source.  What  I  pay  for  my  coat  or  cotton  wear  I  do  not  pay  on 
anything  else,  whilst  I  aid  an  important  interest.  But  the 
moment  you  depart  from  that  principle,  and  consider  any  system 
of  taxation  a  blessing,  I  have  shown  you  by  the  history  of  the 
old  governments  of  this  world,  where  the  mistake  must  lead." 
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Chapter  CXLIV. 

THE  ANNEXATION  OP  TEXAS  AND  THE  OCCUPANCY  OF 

OREGON. 

The  motives  for  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States 
were  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  prominent  actors.  Mr. 
JeflEerson's  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  in  1803,  made  Texas 
legitimately  ours.  The  strong  desire  of  Mr.  Monroe  and 
his  cabinet,  in  1819,  to  acquire  Florida,  then  belonging  to 
Spain,  and  which  had  long  been  the  source  of  innumer- 
able annoyances  to  us,  induced  them  to  exchange  Texas 
for  Florida,  and  to  pay  $6,000,000  to  American  citizens 
having  just  claims  upon  Spain.  Except  for  peace  and 
good  neighborhood,  this  acquisition  has  proved  of  little 
value,  while  Texas,  from  her  soil,  waters  and  climate, 
since  the  Americans  have  controlled  there,  has  become 
immensely  important,  and  is  now  spoken  of  as  suitable 
to  be  subdivided,  so  as  to  form  three  States  of  large  size 
and  sufficient  population  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  thirteen  States. 

Some  were  anxious  to  enlarge  our  territory;  some  to 
increase  and  extend  slavery  and  slave  representation  in 
Congress;  some  to  secure  southern  prepondei-ance  in  the 
election  of  President ;  some  desired  our  government  to 
fight  with  Texas  against  Mexico  ;  others  looked  to  federal 
and  other  offices  in  Texas,  and  still  others  sought  to  use 
the  question  as  an  element  of  defeat  of  Mr.  yan  Buren 
for  the  presidency  in  1844,  in  which  they  were  successful, 
as  it  drew  from  his  support,  in  the  nominating  conven- 
tion, nearly  tlie  whole  southern  delegation.  He,  and 
many  others,  believed  that  incorporating  Texas  into  the 
Union,  while  Mexico  claimed  it  as  her  lawful  province, 
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and  was  seeking  by  force  of  arms  to  reduce  it  to  obedi- 
ence, would  involve  us  in  a  war  with  her  with  the  sym- 
pathies of  other  nations  strongly  on  her  side,  while  we 
should  be  looked  upon  as  engaged  in  it  to  wrest  from  a 
weak  neighbor  a  valuable  portion  of  her  rightful  terri- 
tory. Such  expectations  ere  long  became  historical  facts. 
When  Texas  was  admitted  we  fought  Mexico  out  of  the 
State  and  out  of  New  Mexico  and  California,  paying  her 
$15,000,000  to  fix  her  boundaries  where  we  desired. 

Mr.  Upsher,  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Tyler, 
made  a  formal  proposition  to  the  President  of  Texas  to 
annex  her  to  the  United  States.  This  resulted  in  a  treaty 
between  Texas  and  the  United  States,  which  was  signed 
by  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Upsher,  and 
bears  date  April  12,  1844.  After  serving  the  purpose  of 
defeating  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  present- 
ing a  southern  candidate  for  the  presidency — James  K. 
Polk — this  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  Instead 
of  receiving  a  majority  of  two-thirds,  which  alone  could 
ratify  it,  it  did  not  receive  one-third. 

As  the  discussions  in  the  Senate  in  executive  session 
are  nearly  always  with  closed  doors,  we  cannot  give  them 
on  this  occasion.  Our  readers  will  be  deeply  interested 
in  examining  the  votes  given  on  that  occasion : 

^^Yeas — Messrs.  Atchison,  Bagly,  Breese,  Buchanan,  Colquit, 
Fulton,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Huger,  Lewis,  McDuffie,  Sample, 
Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Waltoer,  Woodbury — 16. 

^^  Nay% — Messra.  Allen,  Archer,  Atherton,  Barrow,  Bates, 
Bayard,  Benton,  Berrien,  Choate,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Dayton, 
Evans,  Fairfield,  Foster,  Francis,  Huntington,  Jarnagin,  John- 
son, Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Niles,  Pearoe,  Phelps, 
Porter,  Rives,  Sincimons,  Tallmadge,  Tappan,  ITpham,  White, 
Woodbridge,  Wbight — 35." 

These  votes,  contrary  to  what  has  been  widely  circu- 
lated and  stated  in  some  published  works,  prove  that 
Mr.  Wbight  voted  against  this  treaty.    Nor  is  it  true,  as 
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often  asserted,  that  he  voted  for  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States.  The  resolutions  on  this  subject 
were  not  passed  until  March  1,  1846,  when  he  had  retired 
from  the  Senate,  and  had  been  Governor  of  New  York 
for  two  months.  It  was  not  admitted  as  a  State  until  the 
twenty-ninth  of  December  of  that  year. 

The  position  of  our  government  in  relation  to  Texas 
was  peculiar,  and,  in  some  respects,  embarrassing. 
When  we  acquired  Louisiana  of  Prance,  under  the 
treaty  of  April  30,  1803,  it  embraced,  certainly,  a  large 
portion,  if  not  all  of  Texas.  The  third  article  of  this 
treaty  contained  covenants  on  our  part  from  which  our 
government  had  not  been  released,  nor  had  it  performed 
them  except  as  to  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and 
Missouri.    They  were  in  these  words : 

"  Art.  III.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be 
incoi'porated  in  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  admitted  as 
soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  federal  Con- 
stitution, to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  meau 
time,  they  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberty,  property  and  the  religion  which  they 
profess." 

When  purchasing  Florida  by  ceding  away  Texas,  this 
provision  seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  It  was  intended 
to  protect  the  inhabitants  there  as  well  as  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  Louisiana  purchase.  It  was  claimed  that 
our  government  had  no  lawful  authority,  while  this  article 
of  the  treaty  was  in  force,  to  sell  and  transfer  this  portion 
of  that  pui'chase.  It  was  insisted  that  the  only  way  in 
which  our  government  could  relieve  itself  from  this 
embarrassment  was  to  re-acquire  Texas  and  then  fulfill 
its  pledges.  Those  who  thus  reasoned  felt  less  appre- 
hensions concerning  war  with  Mexico,  than  from  the  ill 
consequences  of  not  keeping  our  engagements  contained 
in  the  French  treaty. 
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Our  goyemment  and  the  British  claimed  Oregon.  Our 
claim  rested  principally  upon  the  discovery  of  the  Col-, 
umbia  river  at  its  mouth  by  Capt.  Robert  Gray,  of  Boston, 
who  entered  it  May  7,  1792,  in  the  American  ship  Col- 
umbia, who  gave  the  name  of  his  vessel  to  the  river.  In 
1805,  Mr  Jefferson  sent  an  exploring  expedition  (Lewis  & 
Clark's)  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  who  not  only  examined 
the  valley  of  this  river  but  various  previously  unknown 
regions  in  that  part  of  the  world.  In  1811,  the  Missouri 
Pur  Company  established  a  trading  post  called  Astoria 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.  British  fur  com- 
panies established  trading  posts  at  Vancouver's  Island 
and  spread  south  and  trapped  in  Oregon.  To  avoid  these 
possessory  acts  ripening  into  perfect  titles,  and  to  prevent 
conflicts  among  the  occupants,  it  was  agreed  by  our 
government  and  that  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  20th  of 
October,  1818,  that  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains should,  for  ten  years,  be  open  to  both  parties;  which 
was  not  to  prejudice  the  claim  that  either  party  might 
have  to  any  part  of  the  country,  the  object  "being  to 
prevent  disputes  and  differences  among  themselves. ' '  By 
a  treaty  of  August  6th,  1827,  this  provision  was  indefi- 
nitely extended,  but  subject  to  be  annulled  and  abrogated 
on  twelve  months'  notice  by  either  party. 

Among  the  questions  agitating  the  public  mind,  before 
and  after  1844,  was,  how  far  north  our  claim  to  Oregon 
extended.  The  national  convention,  which  nominated 
Mr.  Polk,  declared  that  our  rights  extended  to  fifty-four 
degrees  and  forty  minutes  north.  The  presidential 
campaign  was  conducted  upon  this  declaration.  Mr. 
Calhoun,  as  Secretary  of  State,  had  proposed  to  estab- 
lish, by  treaty,  the  forty-ninth  parallel  as  the  tnie  line. 
Col.  Benton  insisted  that  our  claim  extended  only  to 
it.  President  Polk,  both  in  his  inaugural  address  and 
first  annual  message,  insisted  that  to  fifty-four  degrees, 
forty  minutes,  our  claim  was  valid  and  just.    But,  in  the 
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end,  he  took  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  in  advance  of 
making  the  treaty,  and  on  their  advice  one  was  formed 
and  ratified,  establishing  forty-nine  degrees  as  the  line. 

Which  parallel  Mr.  Weight  held  to  be  the  true  one 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  In  his  Watertown  speech,  he 
insisted  that  onr  claim  to  Oregon  was  indisputable,  and 
as  the  democratic  party  had,  through  the  national  conven- 
tion, claimed  to  fifty-four  degrees,  forty  minutes,  we  have 
a  fair  right  to  conclude  that  he,  referred  to  that  parallel 
as  the  true  one,  and  that  our  claim  to  that  extent  was,  in 
his  opinion,  just. 

In  the  summer  of  1844,  and  before  his  own  nomination 
for  Governor,  Mr.  Wright  addressed  a  mass  meeting  at 
Watertown,  and  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
give  some  of  his  views  on  the  subject  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  the  occupancy  of  Oregon.  Sherman  Cros- 
well,  of  the  Albany  Argus,  reported  his  speech,  from 
which  we  give  the  following  extract : 

EXTBACT  FBOM   Mr.    WrIGHT's   WaTERTOWN   SpEBCH. 

^^  There  is  another  sabject  on  which  I  feel  bound  to  speak  a 
word,  a  question  which  sprung  up  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  I  allude  to  the  proposition  to  annex  Texas  to  the 
territory  of  this  Republic.  I  was  called  on  officially  to  act  on 
that  great  national  proposition.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss 
the  matter  before  you,  because  one  *  who  is  to  follow  me,  and 
who  has  paid  more  attention  to  the  subject  than  I  have,  will  do 
it  ample  justice.  But  to  you  I  am  bound  to  account  for  my 
official  action  on  that  great  question.  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  vote 
as  a  Senator,  and  I  did  vote,  against  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
for  the  annexation.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  I  gave 
that  vote  from  an  unyielding  opinion  that  annexation  never 
should  take  place.  That  is  not  so.  I  have  made  up  no  such 
opinion.  For  the  treaty  I  could  not  vote,  and  one  of  the  reasons 
was  that  I  believed  then,  as  now,  if  we  proposed  to  take  that 
country  into  our  confederacy,  at  the  time  and  under  the  then 

•  The  Author. 
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existing  relations  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  it  was  oar  daty,  as 
one  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  to  go  frankly,  honestly, 
openly  to  Mexico  and  avow  oar  wishes  and  designs,  to  offer  to 
negotiate  with  her  in  reference  to  any  claim  she  might  have,  and 
and  to  make  to  her  character,  honor  and  interest  all  proper  and 
honorable  tenders.  I  believe  the  honor,  the  faith  and  standing 
of  this  Union,  imperiously  demanded  this  course.  Again,  I 
believed  the  treaty,  from  the  boundaries  which  must  be  implied 
from  it,  if  Mexico  would  not  treat  with  us,  embraced  a  country 
to  which  Texas  has  no  claim,  over  which  she  has  never  asserted 
jurisdiction  and  which  she  had  no  right  to  cede.  On  this  point 
I  should  give  you  a  brief  explanation. 

"The  treaty  ceded  Texas  by  name  without  any  effort  to 
describe  a  boundary.  The  Congress  of  Texas  had  passed  an  act 
declaring  by  metes  and  bounds  what  was  Texas  within  their 
power  and  jurisdiction.  It  appeared  to  me  then,  if  Mexico 
should  tell  us, '  we  don't  know  you  —  we  have  no  treaty  to  make 
with  you'  —  and  we  were  left  to  take  possession  by  force,  we 
must  take  the  country  as  Texas  had  ceded  it  to  us,  and  in  doing 
that  or  forfeiting  our  own  honor,  we  must  do  injustice  to  Mexico, 
and  take  a  large  portion  of  New  Mexico,  the  people  of  which 
have  never  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Texas.  This  to  me, 
was  an  insurmountable  barrier.  I  could  not  place  the  country  in 
that  position. 

"  Again,  the  record  sent  with  the  treaty  —  the  correspondence 
between  our  negotiators  and  the  Texas  commissioner  and  the 
British  minister — was  anything  but  acceptable  to  me.  That 
con'espondence  did  not  present  the  true  reason  why  that  country 
should  be  annexed  to  the  Union,  if  it  should  be  annexed.  It  was, 
as  all  recollect,  put  upon  the  assumed  ground  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  strengthen,  defend  and  perpetuate  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  country.  On  this  subject  I  speak  with  entire 
frankness.  To  say  that  I  am  a  friend  to  the  institution  of 
slavery  as  an  individual,  would  be  to  offend  you.  For  no  man 
living  here  in  our  society,  can,  in  his  heart,  cherish  an  institution 
of  that  sort  as  a  matter  of  principle.  It  is  a  libel  upon  a  man  to 
suppose  so.  Yet  the  institution  exists  among  us.  It  existed  in 
our  State  when  the  federal  Constitution  was  formed.    The  con- 
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vention  of  1787,  the  wisest  body  of  men,  unqujestioiiably,  that  has 
ever  assembled  for  civil  purposes  within  the  history  of  the  world, 
made  the  compromises  which  enabled  them  to  form  the  Union. 
Without  it  the  Union  never  would  have  existed.  What  were 
they  ?  To  leave  the  existence,  the  measure  and  management  of 
slavery  exclusively  to  each  State  for  itself.  We  most  wisely  and 
gradually  abolished  it  with  us.  Other  States,  whether  from 
choice  or  compulsion  it  does  not  become  me  to  say,  have  not 
advanced  so  rapidly.  But  there  is  not  one  provision  in  that 
sacred  instrument  which  I  would  less  willingly  disturb.  It  is 
to  me  as  sacred  as  any  of  the  others,  and  whilst  I  live,  so  far  as 
my  voice  and  action  is  concerned,  the  guardianship  and  disposi- 
tion of  it  shall  be  left  to  those  among  whom  it  exists,  without 
inteiference  from  me.  God  knows  I  consider  it  a  deep  enough 
misfortune  on  them  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  increase  the  eviL 
Still,  when  called  on,  if  I  ever  am,  to  extend  and  strengthen  the 
institution  by  a  measure  affecting  a  country  out  of  the  Union, 
not  in  it,  it  is  a  different  question  and  I  shall  desire,  as  I  do 
desire,  that  that  great  question,  which  has  no  business  to  be  con- 
nected with  our  party  politics  —  had  none  at  its  introduction  at 
Washington,  legitimately  in  my  judgment  —  that  such  a  question 
should  first  be  placed  before  the  intelligent  freemen  of  the  coun- 
try, discussed  before  them  and  decided  by  them.  There  it  is 
now.  There  I  cheerfully  let  it  rest.  I  do  believe  that,  in  certain 
national  points  of  view,  the  annexation  of  Texas  would  be  import- 
ant to  the  Union;  that  our  southern  border  would  be  improved 
and  strengthened;  that  our  position  would  be  strengthened  and 
secured.  It  is  a  question  which  public  opinion  should  pass  upon 
and  their  servants  should  obey  that  opinion  and  will.  Candor 
requires  that  I  should  go  a  step  further.  From  the  observation 
I  have  made  —  and  I  have  endeavored  to  make  it  calmly  and 
without  prejudice  or  bias  —  I  believe  there  is  a  growing  inclina- 
tion among  the  people  of  this  country  to  extend  our  border 
in  that  direction.  And  I  have  now  little  doubt  that  if  we 
live  in  that  quiet  and  prosperity  which  we  hope  for,  but  a  few 
years  shall  pass  over  until  we  shall  see  the  Union  indisputably, 
and,  I  believe,  peaceably  and  honorably,  embracing  both  Ore- 
gon and  Texas.     As  to  the  Oregon  territory,  I  have  no  mors 
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doabt  of  our  right  to  it  than  I  have  that  New  York  is  a 
part  of  this  Union.  I  have,  therefore,  acted,  as  your  representa- 
tive, in  fayor  of  putting  an  end  to  the  common  occupancy 
between  us  and  England,  and  extending  at  once  our  power  and 
jurisdiction  over  that  country.  It  would  not  be  offensive  if  her 
neighborhood  on  our  northern  frontier  should  be  satisfactory,  but 
I  have  no  desire  to  extend  it  on  our  west,  or  to  turn  it  round  on 
the  south,  if  she  should  reach  over  to  Texas.  It  is  on  such 
grounds  that  we  should  think  of  and  discuss  this  great  question 
of  annexation.  And  well  do  I  believe  that  when  any  European 
power  should  be  seen  attempting  to  colonize  there  —  to  setup 
another  power  on  that  border  to  disturb  our  quiet  —  that  there 
will  be  but  one  sentiment  among  the  democratic  party  and  a  large 
minority  of  the  whig  party:  and  that  is,  that  we  have  enough 
of  this  neighborhood.  My  opinion  of  our  duty  is,  that  it  will  be 
wisely  discharged  if  we  attend  carefully  and  practically  to  all  the 
great  questions  which  so  deeply  concern  the  Union  as  it  is.  Let 
us  secure  them,  secure  the  equality  and  perpetuity  of  our  system 
of  law  and  constitution  for  that  portion  of  our  country  over 
which  the  stars  and  stripes  now  unquestionably  and  rightfully 
float;  and  when  we  have  done  that,  through  the  result  of  this 
contest,  by  putting  our  government  in  the  hands  of  the  patriotic 
men  whose  names  wave  over  my  head  ['  Polk  and  Dallas '],  then 
let  us  take  Oregon,  which  is  ours,  and  Texas,  if  we  choose,  on 
proper  and  honorable  terms." 
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Chapter  CXLV. 

THE  WILMOT  PROVISO  AND  DANGERS  OP  SECTIONALISM, 
AND  IN  NOT  ADHERING  TO  THE  COMPROMISES  OP  THE 
CONSTITUTION. 

In  their  struggles  for  the  ascendancy,  politicians  have 
never  pressed  into  their  services  a  more  disturbing  or 
dangerous  subject  than  domestic  slavery.  Political 
slavery  which  strips  men  of  their  rijghtful  privileges, 
grinds  them  down  with  onerous  and  crushing  taxes,  and 
forces  them  to  face  the  front  of  iron  war,  when  pressed 
by  strong  party  considerations  fails  to  produce  as  broad 
and  deep  agitation.  While  the  one  arouses  sectional 
animosities  inflamed  by  accusations  of  flagrant  wrongs, 
often  the  invention  of  a  prolific  and  lively  fancy,  the 
other  is  usually  looked  upon  and  dealt  with  as  the  idle 
complaints  of  an  unreasonable  political  faction,  given 
to  growling  and  fault  finding,  even  when  blessings  are 
conferred. 

When  the  federal  Constitution  was  formed,  the  question 
of  domestic  slavery  nearly  defeated  that  great  work, 
although  it  was  then  supposed  to  be  authorized  in  every 
State ;  but  in  many  it  had,  owing  to  climate,  dwindled  to 
insignificance.  Thirty-three  years  after,  it  shook  the 
Union  to  its  center,  and  its  agitation  ceased  only  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  In  the  seventy- 
fourth  year  of  the  Republic,  the  same  question,  assuming 
a  sectional  form,  first  agitated,  and  in  the  end  ripened 
into  an  insurrection,  then  into  rebellion  and  open  and 
terrible  war,  in  which  a  million  of  men  are  supposed  to 
have  perished. 

Deep  reflection  had  awakened  the  fears  of  Mr.  Weight, 
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and  induced  Mm  to  dread  sectional  party  contests,  which 
might  become  civil  strife  and  terminate  in  open  war. 
There  is  too  much  evidence  found  in  his  own  words  upon 
the  point  to  authorize  a  doubt  that  he  desired  to  enlarge 
the  area  of  freedom.  The  sympathies  and  instincts  of 
his  nature — open  as  noonday  to  all  —  of  themselves,  in 
the  absence  of  expressed  opinions,  would  compel  us  to 
believe  this.  But  when  and  how  and  to  what  extent  he 
should  become  an  actor  in  forcing  such  an  extension  is  a 
far  different  question.  He  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
becoming  a  political  or  sectional  agitator,  or  propagator 
of  simply  one  idea,  ignoring  every  other  consideration  to 
support  and  sustain  it.  He  thoroughly  believed,  and 
acted  accordingly,  that  a  thing  right  in  itself  could  be 
(  one  at  a  time,  under  circumstances  and  in  a  manner  so  as 
to  produce  unequivocal  and  positive  wrong.  Although 
opposed  to  human  slavery  in  every  form,  and  both  of  body 
and  mind,  he  would  neither  violate  the  Constitution  nor 
destroy  the  Union,  with  all  its  blessings,  to  secure  its 
speedy  abolition. 

At  the  time  of  its  introduction  to  the  present  time, 
different  opinions  concerning  the  motives  of  the  origin- 
ators of  the  Wilmot  proviso  and  its  leading  supporters 
have  prevailed.  The  Mexican  war  was  pending.  It  was 
believed  that  ready  money  would  exert  a  controlling 
influence  with  Mexico  in  agreeing  to  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  boundaries  enlarging  our  territory,  and  a  bill  pend- 
ing in  the  House  of  Representatives  proposed  to  place 
$3,000,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  to  promote 
that  object.  On  the  8th  of  August,  1846,  when  this  bill 
was  under  consideration,  David  Wilmot,  a  member  of  the 
House  from  Pennsylvania,  moved  this  proviso  as  an 
amendment : 

^^Provided^  That,  as  an  express  and  fandamental  condition  to 
the  acqnisition  of  any  territory  from  the  republic  of  Mexico  by 
the  United,  States,  by  virtue  of  any  treaty  which  may  be  negotia- 
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ted  between  them,  and  to  the  ase  by  the  executive  of  the  moneys 
herein  appropriated,  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
shall  ever  exist  in  any  part  of  said  territory,  except  for  crime, 
whereof  the  party  shall  first  be  duly  convicted.  £tomdedy  Always 
that  any  person  escaping  into  that  territory  from  whom  labor  or 
service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  one  of  the  United  States,  such 
peraon  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  carried  out  of  such  terri- 
tory to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  service." 

This  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  ninety-four 
to  seventy-eight,  only  two  northern  men,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  and  John  A.  McClernand,  both  of  Illinois,  voted 
against  it.  It  was  not  finally  acted  upon  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate.  The  war  continued;  and 
Mr.  Wilmot,  at  the  next  session,  again  proposed  his 
amendment  to  the  House  bill,  and  it  passed  by  a  strong 
majority,  but  it  was  not  acted  upon  in  the  Senate. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1847,  Preston  King,  a  member 
of  the  House  from  Mr.  Weight's  district,  brought  in  a 
bill  appropriating  the  money  desired  by  the  President 
to  aid  in  negotiation,  which  contained  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso. It  passed  the  House,  but  the  proviso  was  struck 
out  in  the  Senate,  and  the  bill  finally  passed  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1847,  without  it. 

Some  insisted  that  the  real  motives  of  Mr.  Wilmot  and 
his  friends  were  to  secure  and  continue  in  their  positions 
in  Congress  by  the  aid  of  abolition  votes.  Many  con- 
tended that  it  was  designed  to  defeat  Mr.  Polk's  re-nom- 
ination for  the  presidency,  by  arraying  the  free  States 
against  him,  and  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  obtain 
their  votes.  Other  insisted  that  the  purpose  was  to 
force  him  to  continue  the  war,  which  brought  the  usual 
advantages  to  army  contractors,  until  it  broke  down  his 
administration.  Still  others  contended  that  the  object 
was  to  compel  him  to  make  a  treaty,  which  would  be 
offensive  to  the  south,  and  for  the  ratification  of  which 
a  two-third  vote  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  Senate^ 
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which  would  naturally  result  in  depriving  him  of  southern 
support.  Not  a  few  believed  that  all  these  motives  com- 
bined prompted  the  course  pursued.  It  is  not  our  object 
to  determine  upon  the  motives  of  those  prominent  in 
these  proceedings. 

But  it  is  morally  certain  that  no  treaty,  containing 
what  this  proviso  required,  could  have  been  ratified  by 
the  Senate  as  then  constituted.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
this  proviso  occasioned  sectional  votes  at  the  time,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  tended  to  produce  alienation  of 
feeling  between  the  north  and  south,  and  not  a  few  will 
ever  believe  that  it  laid  the  foundation  of  those  sectional 
feelings  and  animosities  that  rent  them  asunder  and 
occasioned  the  death  struggle  of  the  war  and  all  the 
calamities  that  followed  in  its  train,  and  that  vast  numbers 
of  men  have  sought  and  acquired  political  elevation 
through  such  feelings  regardless  of  the  consequences 
to  the  Union  itself. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York,  like  many  others,  essen- 
tially contributed  to  this  fatal  sectional  feeling  by  passing 
almost  unanimously,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1847,  the 
following  resolutions : 

"  Hesolved,  That  if  any  territory  is  hereafter  acquired  by  the 
United  States,  or  annexed  thereto,  the  act  by  which  such  territory 
is  acquired  or  annexed,  whatever  such  act  may  be,  should  contain 
an  unalterable,  fundamental  article  or  provision,  whereby  slavery 
or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  shall 
be  forever  excluded  from  the  territory  acquired  or  annexed. 

'^  Hesolvedy  That  the  Senatoi*s  in  Congress  from  this  State  be 
instructed,  and  that  the  Representatives  in  Congress  from  this 
State  be  requested,  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  carry  into  effect  the 
views  expressed  in  the  foregoing  resolution." 

The  evidence  is  abundant  to  show  that  Mr.  Wright 
did  not  sympathize  with  those  who  wished  to  embarrass 
the  administration,  or  those  who  sought  to  protract  the 
war  or  render  it  a  failure,  nor  with  those  who  sought 
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agitation,  or  the  aronsing,  extending  or  intensifying  sec- 
tional feeling.  His  correspondence  fully  and  distinctly 
shows  that  he  deprecated  all  such  motives.  No  man 
was  more  steadfast  in  his  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
slavery,  or  more  firmly  opposed  to  sectional  agitation. 
There  were  virtues  and  views  and  consequences  attributed 
to  the  proviso  which  could  only  exist  in  heated  minds. 
Issues,  outside  of  the  proviso  itself,  were  formed  and 
vehemently  discussed,  which  it  did  not  present.  On 
these  issues  the  northern  mind  took  one  side,  and  the 
southern  the  other.  The  one  saw  slavery  spreading  over 
New  Mexico  and  California,  where  it  was  then  prohibited 
by  the  laws  of  Mexico,  which  would  continue  until 
changed  by  constitutional  legislation  ;  and  the  other,  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  southern  States,  when  neither 
consequence  could  possibly  follow.  If  it  had  been 
adopted  by  that  Congress,  it  could  have  been  repealed 
by  a  subsequent  one,  and  could  not  have  bound  a  State 
when  formed  and  admitted  from  the  territory  when 
acquired.  It  would  have  been  like  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, without  constitutional  authority  and  legally  bind- 
ing upon  nobody.  Like  a  theological  war,  the  smaller 
and  the  less  material  the  point,  the  fiercer  and  more  con- 
centrated the  fight  over  it.  Col.  Benton,  in  his  **  Thirty 
Years'  View,"  in  a  chapter  on  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso,  or 
Prohibition  of  Slavery  in  the  Territories ;  its  inutility  and 
mischief,"  thus  graphically  refers  to  this  subject : 

"  Congress,  at  this  second  application,  granted  the  appropria- 
tion; but  while  it  was  depending,  Mr.  Wilmot,  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  moved  a  proviso,  that  no  part  of 
the  territory  to  be  acquired  should  be  open  to  t/ie  introdtiction  of 
slavery.  It  was  a  proposition  not  necessary  for  the  parpose  of 
excluding  slavery,  as  the  only  territory  to  be  acquired  waa  that 
of  New  Mexico  and  California,  where  slavery  was  already  prohib- 
ited by  the  Mexican  laws  and  Constitution;  and  where  it  could 
not  be  carried  until  those  laws  should  be  repealed  and  a  law  for 
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slayery  passed.  The  proviso  was  nugatory  and  coald  answer  no 
purpose  but  that  of  bringing  on  a  slavery  agitation  in  the  United 
States;  for  which  purpose  it  was  immediately  seized  upon  by 
Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  friends,  and  treated  as  the  greatest  possible 
outrage  and  injury  to  the  slave  States.  Congress  was  occupied 
with  this  proviso  for  two  sessions,  became  excessively  heated  on 
the  subject  and  communicated  its  heat  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
slave  States,  by  several  of  which  conditional  disunion  resolu- 
tions were  passed.  Everywhere  in  the  slave  States  the  Wilmot 
proviso  became  a  Gorgon's  head,  a  chimera  dire,  a  watchword  of 
party  and  the  synonym  of  civil  war  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  Many  patriotic  members  were  employed  in  resisting  the 
proviso  as  a  bona  fide  cause  of  breaking  up  the  Union  if  adopted; 
many  able  and  gentle  tempered  members  were  employed  in  devis- 
ing modes  of  adjusting  and  compromising  it;  a  few,  of  whom 
Mr.  Benton  was  one,  produced  the  laws  and  Constitution  of 
Mexico  to  show  that  New  Mexico  and  California  were  free  from 
slavery;  and  argued  that  neither  party  had  anything  to  fear  or 
to  hope;  the  free  soil  party  nothing  to  fear,  because  the  soil  was 
now  free;  the  slave  soil  party  nothing  to  hope,  because  they 
could  not  take  a  step  to  make  it  slave  soil,  having  just  invented 
the  dogma  of  '  No  power  in  Congress  to  legislate  upon  slavery  in 
Territories.'  Never  were  two  parties  more  completely  at  logger- 
heads about  nothing;  never  did  two  parties  contend  more  furi- 
ously against  the  greatest  possible  evil.  Close  observers,  who 
had  been  watching  the  progress  of  the  slavery  agitation  since  its 
inauguration  in  Congress  in  1835,  knew  it  to  be  a  game  played 
by  the  abolitionists  on  one  side  and  the  disunionists  on  the  other,  to 
accomplish  their  own  purposes.  Many  courageous  men  denounced 
it  as  such,  as  a  game  to  be  kept  up  for  the  political  benefit  of 
the  players;  and  deplored  the  blindness  which  could  not  see  their 
determination  to  keep  it  going  to  the  last  possible  moment  and 
to  produce  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  national  and  sectional 
exasperation." 

"  Truly  the  abolitionists  and  nullifiers  were  necessary  to  each 
other,  the  two  halves  of  a  pair  of  shears,  neither  of  which  would 
cut  until  joined  together.  Then  the  map  of  the  Union  was  in 
danger;  for  in  their  conjunction,  that  map  was  cloth  between 
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the  edges  of  the  shears.  And  this  was  that  Wilmot  proriso, 
which  for  two  years  convulsed  the  Union  and  prostrated  men  of 
firmness  and  patriotism;  a  thing  of  nothing  in  itself,  but  magni- 
fied into  a  hideous  reality  and  seized  upon  to  conflagrate  the 
States  and  dissolve  the  Union.  The  Wilmot  proviso  was  not 
passed;  that  chance  of  forcing  the  issue  was  lost;  another  had  to 
be  found  or  made." 

Col.  Benton,  during  its  existence,  sympathized  with 
the  free  soil  party,  but  was  deadly  opposed  to  abolition 
and  nullification.  His  views  of  the  struggle  on  the  Wil- 
mot proviso  were  considered  by  his  friends  as  the  testi- 
mony of  a  clear-headed  eye  witness,  giving  honest  and 
faithful  testimony.  His  remarks  cover  the  whole  ground, 
he  having  viewed  the  matter  in  all  its  aspects.  No  one 
has  denied  the  truthfulness  of  his  assumed  facts,  and  if 
admitted  to  be  correct,  his  conclusions  seem  inevitable. 
With  him,  the  great  and  all-controlling  fact  was,  that 
slavery  was  forbidden  by  law  in  Mexico  and  could  not 
get  there,  if  we  acquired  any  part  of  it,  without  a  change 
of  this  law,  and  enacting  one  to  permit  its  extension. 
This  great  and  controlling  fact  was  either  not  noticed  or 
was  not  given  the  consideration  it  deserved.  Few,  if  any, 
northern  papers  alluded  to  it  at  the  time,  nor  did  the 
south  in  any  way  give  it  any  attention. 

Mr.  Wright,  in  referring  to  this  subject  in  his  letters, 
made  no  allusion  to  this  ground  assumed  by  Col.  Benton. 
He  wrote  apparently  under  the  impression  that  slavery 
could  extend  to  any  Mexican  territory  we  might  acquire, 
if  not  prohibited  by  the  action  of  Congress,  or  through 
the  treaty  making  power  when  making  the  acquisition. 
He  was  clearly  right  in  wishing  to  secure  the  exclusion 
of  slavery,  and  seems  not  to  have  understood  that  this 
wish  stood  legally  gratified  at  the  time,  and  that  nothing 
but  affirmative  pro-slavery  action  could  introduce  it.  He 
wished  to  guard  a  point  which  stood  protected  and 
defended,   and  could  'not,   by  possibility,  be  assailed. 
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Prom  his  stand-point  he  saw  danger,  and  was  prepared 
manfully  to  resist  it.  In  viewing  it  from  the  position  he 
occupied,  he  manifested,  in  a  clear  and  striking  manner, 
the  sentiments  of  a  manly  and  true  democratic  heart. 

The  Wilmot  proviso  was  last  moved  by  Mr.  King,  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Mr.  Weight's  own  district. 
In  a  letter  to  Gten.  Dix,  his  successor  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  Mr.  Wbioht 
refers  to  this  movement  on  this  subject  in  terms  show- 
ing that  his  opinions  were  formed  under  the  supposition 
that  slavery  would  spread,  of  itself,  if  not  prohibited. 
He  responded  to  the  southern  assumption  which  had  no 
legitimate  ground  to  stand  upon,  making  no  reference  to 
the  facts  stated  by  Col.  Benton  and  the  conclusions 
di-awn  from  them.  He  undoubtedly  regretted  Mr.  King' s 
action,  of  which  he  most  tenderly  speaks,  although  he 
uses  no  censorious  language,  but  a  feeling  of  that  kind 
clearly  pervades  the  letter,  as  will  be  seen  on  reading  it. 

The  conclusions  thus  drawn  are  highly  patriotic  and 
eminently  proper.  He  deemed  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
refute  unjust  assumptions,  injurious  to  the  administra- 
tion and  the  vigorous  and  successful  management  of  the 
war,  to  sustain  the  proviso,  to  relieve  the  former  from 
unjust  imputations  concerning  its  objects  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  and  to  secure  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  people  in  its  prosecution.  His  views  concerning 
the  Missouri  Compromise  were  just,  legal  and  constitu- 
tional. He  demonstrates  that  the  objects  sought  by  the 
proviso  were  illusory  and  unnecessary,  in  fact,  and  that 
the  whole  legitimate  consequence  expected  to  be  obtained 
did  not,  in  reality,  relate  to  slavery,  but  to  the  attitude 
and  purposes  of  the  administration,  and  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Agitation,  and  its  consequences, 
formed  no  portion  of  the  objects  which  controlled  his 
opinion  or  actions.  His  object,  clearly,  was  to  prevent 
agitation  and  excitement. 
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Mr.  King  coming  from  St.  Lawrence,  it  was  extensiyely 
assumed,  if  not  by  him  by  his  friends,  and  inferred  by 
many  others,   that   his   acts  were  occasioned   by  Mr. 
Wright's  dictation,  and  it  was  claimed  that  he  was 
responsible  for  them ;  and  not  a  few  insisted  that  he  was, 
through  these  means,  playing  a  game  for  the  presidency. 
A  portion  of  the  democracy,  and  all  his  political  adversa- 
ries, were  assuming  this  ground.    The  annoyance  arising 
from  these  assumptions  increased  with  the  lapse  of  time, 
and  became  so  great  that  in  the  latter  part  of  January 
he  wrote  the  Author  a  very  long  letter,  intended  to  be 
shown  to  Mr.  Ejng,  on  the  subject  of  his  course,  accom- 
panied with  the  following  note : 

"My  Dear  Sir.  —  Will  you,  after  you  have  found  time  to 
peruse  so  much  of  the  inclosed  as  you  can  read,  return  it  to  Mr. 
King  inclosed  safely,  and  ask  him  to  send  it  to  me  at  Canton.  I 
have  been  frequently  interrupted,  and  have  ruu  on  to  a  late  hoar 
and  at  great  length,  and  have  not  time  nor  patience  to  read  over 
what  is  written  and  certainly  do  not  recollect  the  half  of  it.  I 
fear  there  may  be  many  imprudent  things  said,  though  I  hope 
you  will  not  find  what  may  seem  to  be  evidence  of  intentional 
injustice.  That  has  not  been  intended,  nor  has  an  unfriendly 
personal  feeling  dictated  a  single  paragraph  of  the  long  letter. 
To  guard  against  accidents,  I  wish  you  would  return  the  scrawl 
to  me,  and  I  would  be  glad,  at  leisure,  to  look  it  over  and  see 
what  it  contains,  and  I  may  find  the  occasion  for  an  explanatory 
and  apologetic  one  growing  out  of  it. 

"  It  is  now  settled  that  we  leave  here  on  Monday  morning  next 
for  Canton.  Mrs.  Wright  joins  me  in  kindest  regards  to  Mrs. 
Gillet  and  to  Silas,  if  with  you. 

"  Most  truly  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 
"Hon.  R.  H.  GiLLBT." 

This  letter  is  without  date,  but  there  is  indorsed  by 
me  on  the  back  "S.  Weight,  R.,  January  26,  1847.  I 
returned  through  Mr.  K.  the  letter  that  came  in  this/* 
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I  have  been  informed  by  a  relative  of  his,  that  this 
retnmed  letter  was  among  Mr.  Weight's  papers  soon 
after  his  death.  But  no  efforts  of  mine  have  since  been 
able  to  find  it.  It  may  exist  somewhere,  or  have  been 
purposely  destroyed  at  the  instance  of  some  one.  After 
a  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  I  can  give  the  contents  of  this  letter,  or  more  than  a 
few  general  impressions  remaining  upon  my  memory. 
My  impression  is  that  in  the  letter  I  was  requested  to  read 
it  to  Mr.  King.  I  invited  him  to  our  parlor,  in  a 
Washington  hotel,  and,  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  GUllet,  I 
handed  the  letter  to  him  to  read.  When  finished  he 
handed  it  to  me,  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  and  gave 
a  forced  laugh  without  making  one  remark  on  the  sub- 
ject then,  or  at  any  other  time.  I  immediately  returned 
the  letter  as  requested.  My  recollections  of  its  contents 
are  substantially  these  :  That  it  was  an  error  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  King,  in  his  action,  had  done  so  under  his  advice, 
promptings  or  wish ;  that  such  action,  being  supposed  to 
be  through  his  agency,  was  placing  him  in  a  false  position 
before  the  public ;  although  he  might  feel  it  a  duty  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  proviso,  he  could  never  have  introduced 
it  or  have  become  a  party  to  its  unnecessary  introduction; 
that  he  called  attention  to  its  sectional  character  and  the 
consequences  which  must  inevitably  follow.  Whether 
he  requested  Mr.  King  to  take  any  particular  course,  we 
do  not  remember  ;  most  probably  not.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  was  no  commendation  of  his  action,  but  in 
his  quiet  and  inoffensive  way  an  effective  disapproval. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  Mr.  King  did  not  change  his 
course  and  conform  it  to  Mr.  Weight'  s  expressed  views. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  careless  readers  that 
Mr.  Weight's  views,  expressed  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Titus, 
were  not  in  harmony  with  those  above  imputed  to  him. 
On  the  contrary,  a  careful  reader  will  find,  instead  of  a 
difference,  a  confirmation  of  them.     He  does  not  in  that 
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letter,  or  elsewhere,  say  that  he  would  have  initiated  the 
WUmot  proviso,  Jr  tLt  it  was  a  wise  and  prudent 
measure  to  be  sprung  upon  Congress,  although  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  both  it  and  the  New  York  resolutions 
were  claimed  to  rest  were  such  as  he  approved.  His 
deliberate  and  carefully  expressed  opinions  contained  in 
his  4th  of  July  address  of  1839,  confirm  the  Author's 
recollections. 

Mb.  WfiiaHT  TO  Jambs  H.  Trrus. 

"  Canton,  April  15,  1847. 

"  My  Dbab  Sib.  —  Your  letter  of  the  tenth,  and  its  inclosures, 
came  to  me  to-day,  and  I  hasten  to  reply.  None  of  the  articles 
to  which  you  allude  had  met  my  notice,  although  Mr.  Bryant 
sends  me  the  semi- weekly  Post.  I  was  not  aware  that  my 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  had  become  a 
matter  of  newspaper  discussion.  I  certainly  was  not  aware  that 
they  could  be  a  matter  of  dispute  or  doubt.  I  have  not  been 
ambitious  to  promulgate  my  opinions  on  this  or  any  other  public 
subject,  but  I  have  not  at  any  time,  as  you  are  a  double  witness, 
withheld  the  expression  of  them  upon  this  subject  when  called 
upon  to  express  them. 

''If  the  question  had  been  propounded  to  me  at  any  period  of 
my  public  life.  Shall  the  arms  of  the  Union  be  employed  to  con- 
quer, or  the  money  of  the  Union  be  used  to  purchase,  territory 
now  constitutionally  free,  for  the  purpose  of  planting  slavery 
upon  it  ?  I  should  have  answed.  No  !  And  this  answer  to  this 
question  is  the  Wilmot  proviso,  as  I  understand  it.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  any  one  should  suppose  me  capable  of  entertaining 
any  other  or  giving  any  other  answer  as  to  such  a  proposition. 

"The  two  conversations  to  which  you  allude,  the  one  bad  with 
yourself  at  Maj.  Flagg's,  and  the  other  held  at  the  boarding- 
house  with  Messrs.  Townsend,  Small,  Stewart  and  Keyser,  are 
fresh  in  my  recollection,  and  in  both  of  which  I  expressed 
frankly  the  opinions  I  entertained,  both  in  relation  to  the  proviso 
and  Col.  Young's  resolutions,  and  these  opinions  were  decidedly 
favorable  to  both. 
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'^  I  have  repeatedly  stated  in  such  conversations,  and  think  I 
did  to  you  in  the  conversation  at  Maj.  Flagg's,  that  Mr.  King,  in 
making  himself  the  author  of  the  movement,  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  had  acted  without  any  consultation  with  me,  and 
that,  if  I  could  have  had  my  personal  choice,  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred that  he  would  have  left  that  to  some  other  peraon;  because 
it  would  be,  and  was,  charged  that  he  was  acting  from  motives 
not  avowed,  and  through  my  impulsion.  Yet  that  I  had  no 
complaint  to  make  against  Mr.  King,  and  no  right  to  ask  him  to 
yield  his  sense  of  duty  to  my  peraonal  wishes,  because  I  knew 
his  opinions  and  the  strength  of  his  feelings  upon  that  subject, 
and  was  therefore  satisfied  that  he  was  acting  from  the  most 
sincere,  conscientious  convictions  of  right,  and  that  I  considered 
his  movement  right  in  itself  and  sound  in  principle. 

'^  I  am  surprised  at  the  Globe  articles,  as,  with  the  exception 
of  such  remarks  as  I  have  just  repeated,  as  to  Mr.  King  being 
the  mover  of  the  proviso,  I  can  have  said  nothing  from  which 
any  man  could  infer  any  disapprobation  on  my  part  of  Mr.  King's 
course,  and  I  trust  these  remarks  cannot  properly  be  denominated 
disapprobation  of  his  act,  much  less  of  his  proposition. 

"  I  have  marked  this  letter  '  private,'  to  show  that  it  is  not 
intended  for  publication,  but  I  wish  you  to  show  it  to  Mr.  Bryant. 
At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  to  you  and  to  him,  that 
when  it  can  be  properly  avoided,  I  prefer  not  to  have  my  per- 
sonal opinions  upon  any  public  question  made  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  public  papers.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  such 
discussions,  in  the  public  mind,  from  an  impression  either  that  the 
individual  himself  wishes  his  opinions  promulgated,  or  that  his 
friends  promulgate  them  because  they  think  they  will  influence 
others;  whilst  if  there  is  a  dispute  about  what  opinions  are  really 
entertained,  the  implication  to  my  mind  is  that  contradictory 
opinions  have  been  expressed. 

"  I  know  that  it  is  not,  in  this  case,  my  friends  who  are  pro- 
mulgating my  opinions,  but  that  they  are  trying  to  correct  erro- 
neous opinions  imputed  to  me.  My  only  object,  therefore,  in 
this  remark,  is  to  request  that  the  subject  may  be  disposed  of,  so 
far  as  Mr.  Bryant  and  yourself  shall  think  it  practicable,  without 
a  protracted  discussion.     It  may  be  closed  before  you  get  this, 
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but  if  not,  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Bryant  should  say  in  a  very  sum- 
mary way,  that  he  has  no  knowledge  who  the  '  warmest  and 
most  sincere  friends  of  Gov.  Wright  are,  referred  to  by  the 
Globe;  but  he  speaks  from  evidence  that  proves  them  mistaken 
as  to  the  opinions  of  that  gentleman  upon  this  subject;  that  he 
is  opposed  in  pnnciple  to  the  conquest  or  purchase  of  territory, 
now  free,  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  slavery  upon  it ;  that 
he  thinks  it  an  appropriate  time  to  declare  that  principle,  when 
an  appropriation  is  asked  for  to  purchase  the  territory,  and  that 
such  a  declaration,  made  at  such  a  time,  is  not  in  opposition  to 
the  administration,  unless  it  be  avowed  that  the  administration 
wishes  to  acquire  the  territory  for  the  extension  of  slavery,  in 
which  case  he  would  think  the  administration  wrong  and  the 
declaration  right.' 

'^  Something  like  this,  I  think,  would  end  the  matter  or  bring 
out  the  names  referred  to,  and  I  have  no  idea  of  the  latter, 
because  I  do  not  think  thei*e  are  any  such  names  to  be  given. 

>^  «  4e  4e  «  * 

"  With  sincere  respect, 

"  I  am  truly  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 
"  Hon.  James  H.  Trrus." 

NoTB.  —  The  residue  of  this  letter,  not  relating  to  this  subject,  wUl  be 
found  under  another  head,  where  it  properly  belongs. 

Mr.  Weight  distinguishes  the  "act"  from  the  *' prin- 
ciple" of  the  proviso,  and  nowhere  approves  of  the 
agitation  which  followed.  The  administration,  by  no 
act  or  expressed  wish,  desired  to  plant  slavery  on  free 
territory.  President  Polk  soon  after  signed  the  bill  for 
the  government  of  Oregon,  which  incorporated  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  territory  north- 
west of  the  Ohio. 

It  is  now  matter  of  history  that  the  Wilmot  proviso, 
with  its  discussions  and  consequences,  introduced  sec- 
tional considerations  into  our  political  affairs,  and  event- 
ually caused  the  overthrow  of  the  democratic  party; 
many  of  whose  leaders,  including  Mr.  Wilmot  and  Mr. 
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King,  left  their  former  political  friends  and  rose  to  seats 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  enjoyed  other  high 
positions  conferred  upon  them  by  the  enemies  of  the 
democratic  party,  while  those  adhering  to  the  principles 
and  usages  of  that  party  have  been  made  the  victims  of 
a  policy  which  would  have  sickened  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Wright.  He  often  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  purity 
and  permanency  of  our  institutions,  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  our  people,  depended  upon  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  democratic  party,  and  the  administration 
of  our  government  upon  the  principles  which  they 
avowed  and  supported.  He  was  not  the  sagacious  and 
far-seeing  statesman  which  all  concede  he  was,  if  he 
failed  to  see  where  this  sectional  controversy  must  end 
as  clearly  as  we  know  where  it  has  ended. 

The  following  extracts  from  his  fourth  of  July  address, 
above  referred  to,  will  show  how  well  he  understood  the 
fatal  consequences  of  not  cheerfully  carrying  out  in  good 
faith  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
danger  of  agitating  sectional  questions.  Although  quite 
extended,  their  wisdom  and  patriotism  will  well  pay  for 
their  perusal. 

After  pointing  out  various  difficulties  which  the  con- 
vention encountered  in  preparing  our  federal  Constitu- 
tion, he  thus  addressed  his  neighbors  and  friends  : 

ExTBACT  FBOM  Mr.  Wright's  Foubth  OF  JuLY  Orahon 

OP  1839. 

"  Another  difficulty  of  equal  magnitude  and  superior  delicacy 
met  our  venerable  fathers  in  the  convention  of  IVSV,  at  the 
threshold  of  their  most  responsible  labors.  One  of  the  earliest 
features  in  the  policy  adopted  by  Great  Britain  toward  her 
American  colonies,  was  the  firm  and  extensive  establishment 
within  them  of  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery.  At  the  time 
of  which  we  speak,  the  institution  existed  in  a  large  majority 
of  the  northern  and  middle  States,  and  from  the  circumstances  of 
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climate,  parsuits,  habits  and  varioas  other  incidents  of  established 
and  settled  society,  was  much  more  extensively  and  firmly 
incorporated  with  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  the  sonthera 
States.  Hitherto,  the  slavery  existing  in  the  colonies  had 
been  a  snbject  over  which  the  colonies  had  had  no  control, 
and  for  which  they  could  be  held  in  no  way  |*esponsible.  The 
policy  of  the  mother  country  was  marked  and  settled,  and 
its  pursuit  was  determined  and  unyielding.  Every  attempt 
on  the  part  of  one  of  the  colonies  to  check  the  growth  or 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  institution,  or  even  to  remonstrate 
against  the  policy,  met  the  stern  rebuke  and  the  indignant  frown 
of  power  at  home.  This  state  of  things  had  continued  for  more 
than  an  hundred  years,  when  the  termination  of  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  made  the  colonies  free  and  independent.  Then,  for 
the  first  time,  it  devolved  upon  them  to  manage  and  direct  this 
fastly  rooted,  firmly  established  and  widely  disseminated  evil.  A 
forced  inheritance  from  an  unkind  mother,  it  was  upon  their 
hands,  was  incorporated  with  the  very  organization  of  their 
society,  habits  and  pursuits.  It  was  thus  placed  as  much  beyond 
the  reach  of  sudden  and  violent  remedies  as  is  the  disease  of  the 
human  body  which  has  its  seat  in  the  heart  and  is  diffused  with 
the  blood  over  every  portion  of  the  system.  The  idea  of  a  repub- 
lic, therefore,  must  be  entirely  abandoned,  or  the  seeming  anomaly 
must  be  encountered  of  organizing  a  free  republican  confederacy 
with  the  extensive  existence  of  slavery  within  the  States  which 
should  compose  it.  This  was  the  alternative  presented  to  the 
convention  of  1787.  Could  the  patriotic  delegates  who  composed 
that  body  —  men  whose  devotion  to  liberty  had  made  them  the 
principal  and  prominent  advocates  for  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  most  of  whom  had  devoted 
themselves  to  and  encountered  the  perils  of  the  public  service 
throughout  that  protracted  and  desperate  struggle,  and  many  of 
whom,  with  their  illustrious  president  at  their  head,  had  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  war  and  freely  offered  their  lives  as  the  price 
of  the  liberty  they  contended  for  —  could  such  men  doubt  what 
was  their  duty, —  what  choice  they  should  make  ?  The  fact  of 
the  slavery  or  the  extent  of  its  existence  in  the  country  was  not 
to  be  affected,  certainly  not  strengthened  or  magnified,  by  the  plain 
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coarae  of  right  or  reason.  The  opposite  alternative  —  an  utter 
abandonment  of  all  effoii}  to  organize  a  republic  —  might,  indeed, 
have  avoided  the  apparent  contradiction  of  a  free  government  with 
the  toleration  of  domestic  slavery,  by  continuing  the  white  race  in 
an  endless  subjection  to  some  despotic  and  arbitrary  power  similar 
to  that  from  which  they  had  just  discharged  themselves  by  the  force 
of  arms  and  an  immense  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure;  by 
making  them  the  enduring  objects  of  the  oppressions,  exactions 
and  contumely  of  such  a  power,  and  thus  constituting  for  them  a 
slavery  not  perhaps  as  perfect,  but,  considering  the  condition  of 
the  two  races,  far  more  galling  and  unendurable  to  them  than  is 
that  to  the  African  which  holds  him  in  involuntary  servitude. 
Then,  too,  might  African  slavery  have  preserved  its  existence  in  its 
full  extent  and  vigor  to  this  day  in  all  the  States  where  it  was 
instituted.  Were  our  Revolutionary  fathers  to  be  the  authors  of 
superadded  evils  like  these  to  their  country  and  fellow-citizens  ? 
Never  !  The  delegates  assembled  in  convention  did  choose,  and 
our  present  free  and  happy  institutions  of  government  are  the 
result  of  their  choice.  The  present  greatly  increased  and  rapidly 
increasing  population  and  wealth  and  power  of  these  States  are 
the  fruits  of  that  choice.  And  does  any  one  who  hears  me,  does 
any  American  who  loves  his  country  her  institutions  and  her 
prosperity,  believe  or  feel,  that  the  choice  thus  made  was  unwise 
or  unpatriotic  ?  Can  any  one  make  himself  believe  that  the  ven- 
erable framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  were  less 
lovers  of  their  country  and  of  liberty  than  their  descendants  of 
the  present  generation  ?  That  they  were  less  pure  and  patriotic 
and  conscientious  than  we  are  ?  And  yet,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  found  themselves  placed,  they  did  not  consider  it 
a  fatal  impeachment  of  their  republican  principles  or  a  violent 
outrage  upon  their  consciences  to  tolerate  domestic  slavery,  when 
it  became  essential  to  the  establishment  of  a  free  government  for 
the  free  citizens  of  their  country. 

'^  This  was,  at  that  time,  a  great  and  commanding  interest  in 
the  States  of  the  confederacy.  Our  own  proud  and  powerful, 
and  now  free  State,  was  then  an  extensive  holder  of  domestic 
slaves.  Such,  at  that  period,  was  the  fact  with  many  other  of 
the  present  free  States.    The  interest,  therefore,  was  one  to  be 
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compromised  by  the  convention  or  their  labors  must  come  to  a 
useless  termination.     They  did  compromise  it,  and  how  ? 

"  The  nature  of  the  institution  was  such  as  required  that  its 
police  should  be  left  unconditionally  with  the  States  where  it 
existed.  It  was  so  left.  Its  continuance  or  abolition  was  purely 
a  matter  of  State  interest  when  the  police  was  devolved  upon 
their  local  governments,  and  all  questions  of  private  property 
were,  of  course,  questions  between  the  State  and  its  citizens,  and 
were,  like  all  other  questions  in  reference  to  all  descriptions  of 
property,  in  all  the  States,  to  be  left  to  the  State  administrations. 
So  far,  therefore,  the  only  duty  of  the  convention  was  not  to 
interfere  with  the  State  sovereignties.  Yet  there  were  other 
considerations  connected  with  this  delicate  and  troublesome  sub- 
ject, which  could  not  fail  to  be  pressed  upon  the  convention  and 
to  require  their  action.  The  laws  of  the  slave  States  recognized 
the  slaves  not  only  as  property  but  as  persons,  and  so  far  as  they 
partook  of  the  latter  character,  they  necessarily  formed  a  basis  of 
representation  w^hich  was  established  upon  population  alone,  with- 
out reference  to  property.  A  recognition,  too,  of  the  institution 
in  its  anomalous  form,  in  the  provisions  of  the  federal  compact, 
was  a  matter  of  vital  interest  with  the  States  of  the  south,  where 
slavery  existed  most  broadly  and  was  most  deeply  interwoven 
with  the  existing  organization  of  society.  The  basis  of  federal 
popular  representation  and  taxation  adopted  in  the  Constitution  is 
the  compromise  of  the  convention  upon  these  points,  and  it  will 
not  fail  to  be  remarked  that  while  the  free  States  may  feel  that 
the  rule  of  representation  is  unfavorable  to  them,  the  slave  States 
cannot  forget  that  they  pay  for  any  advantage  they  receive  in  the 
rule  of  taxation.     The  terms  of  the  provision  are : 

"  *  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  which  may  be  included  in  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective 
numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  niunber  of  free 
persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons.' 

"A  further  concession  was  yielded  by  the  convention  to  this 
great  interest,  for  a  most  valuable  equivalent  It  was  vitally 
essential  that  the  power  'to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations '  should  be  conferred  upon  the  national  government,  as 
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neither  internal  peace  and  harmony,  nor  external  quiet  and  pros* 
perity,  could  be  reasonably  hoped  to  be  secured  without  this 
grant.  The  apprehensions  of  the  slaveholding  interest  formed  a 
strong  impediment  to  success,  and  a  compromise  with  that  inter- 
est was  effected  in  the  following  provision  : 

^*  *  The  migration  and  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States 
now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  Con- 
gress prior  to  the  year  1808,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such 
importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person.' 

"  Here  again  it  will  be  seen  that  the  power  of  taxation,  to  a 
limited  extent,  was  given  for  the  temporary  privilege  conferred, 
limiting  the  force  and  effect  of  the  clause  to  the  strict  letters  of 
its  terms.  But  it  is  now  matter  of  history,  and  universally  con- 
ceded, that  the  fair  construction  of  the  provision  gave  to  Congress 
the  power,  after  the  time  limited  (1808),  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  persons,  and  thus  cut  up  the  foreign  slave  trade  altogether, 
without  being  compelled  to  resort,  for  that  important  power,  to 
the  general  grant  of  power,  *  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations.'  The  practice  of  our  government,  under  the  clause,  has 
been,  since  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  limitation,  in  conformity 
with  the  construction  here  declared,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  state  has  been  no  more  strongly  seconded  by  the  representa- 
tives of  any  portion  of  the  American  people,  than  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  slaveholding  States.  Was  not  here  a  compro- 
mise entered  into  upon  sufficient  equivalents  ?  And  has  it  not 
already  resulted  in  an  immense  alleviation  of  that  evil  in  favor  of 
which  it  purported  to  be  made  ? 

"  A  single  other  provision  of  the  Constitution  touches  this 
delicate  question,  and  its  justice  shall  be  plainly  submitted. 
It  is  in  these  words : 

**  *  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State  under  the  laws  thereof, 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  there- 
in, be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor;  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.' 

"That  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  is  applicable  to  the 
fugitive  slave  is  unquestionably  true,  as  he  is  held  to  service  in 
the  slave  State  '  under  the  laws  thereof,'  and  that  it  is  applicable 
to  the  legally  bound  apprentice  and  servant  of  the  free  States  is 
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equally  plain  and  true.  Does  the  fact  that  the  provision  is  broad 
enough  to  embrace  the  slave,  vitiate  it,  and  make  it  wrong  to 
insert  it  as  a  part  of  that  sacred  instrument  ?  Is  it  not  just  and 
proper  in  itself,  and  ought  not  the  friendly  relation  to  exist,  and 
be  perpetual,  among  the  States  of  the  Union  ?  As  applicable  to 
the  slave,  is  it  not  due  to  the  previous  provisions,  which  recog- 
nize and  tolerate  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  respect  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  slaveholding  States  ?  Gould  the  fair  faith 
implied  by  these  provisions  be  carried  out  without  this  one,  and 
can  they  now  be  available,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  compact 
between  the  States,  without  a  faithful  observance  of  this  cove- 
nant also? 

"Are  there  any  who  will  blame  our  venerable  fathers,  the  dele- 
gates of  the  convention  of  1787,  for  giving  their  assent  to  this  clause 
in  our  Constitution  ?  All  the  old  thirteen  States  assented  to  it, 
and  to  all  the  other  concessions  and  compromises  which  have 
been  mentioned  as  connected  with  the  subject  of  domestic 
slavery.  The  people  of  all  the  States  assented  to  them,  and  fifty 
years  of  internal  peace  and  abundant  prosperity  have  attested 
the  wisdom  of  the  convention,  the  patriotism  and  devotion  of 
the  States  to  the  federal  Union,  and  the  intelligence  and  justice 
and  faith  of  the  people.  What  American  citizen  will  now  rise, 
and,  claiming  to  be  purer  than  Washington,  the  president  of  that 
convention,  purer  and  more  patriotic  than  the  sages  who  sup- 
ported him  in  the  great  work  of  forming  the  Constitution,  as 
they  had  previously  in  the  achievement  of  our  independence,  will 
cast  the  first  stone  at  that  temple  of  human  liberty  which  they 
erected  ?  Who,  that  loves  his  country,  will  open  again  the  deli- 
cate and  troublesome  compromises  thus  solemnly  formed,  thus 
settled,  and  now  consecrated  by  time  and  happy  experience,  with 
the  hope  of  reaching  better  results  from  the  present  temper  and 
feeling  of  the  country  ?  Who  will  cast  upon  the  ocean  of  time 
and  chance  the  invaluable  blessings  we  have  gained,  the  triumph 
to  human  liberty  we  have  secured,  for  the  dark  and  stormy  pros- 
pect which  presents  itself  of  more  perfect  success  in  a  new  effort  ? 
Who  will  wantonly  trample  upon  the  faith  we  have  solemnly 
pledged  to  our  brethren  of  the  other  States,  upon  entering  the 
confederacy,  as  a  means  of  molding  them  to  a  more  yielding 
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disposition  in  some  future  compact  ?  Who  will  boldly  strike  out 
the  Union  itself  and  stake  its  fate  against  his  sympathies  for  the 
slave  ? 

"Look,  fellowKiitizens,  at  the  pivot  upon  which  the  fate  of  this 
fair  fabric  of  ours  turned.  One  State  was  entirely  unrepresented 
in  the  convention  of  1787.  A  majority  of  the  delegations  from 
two  States,  among  the  largest  class,  and  then  both  slave  States, 
declined  to  sign  the  Constitution  as  adopted  by  the  convention. 
A  merely  equal  portion  of  the  delegates  from  two  other  of  the 
States,  and  one  the  second  in  population,  could  consent  to  give  it 
their  signatures.  Majorities,  and  in  some  cases  bare  majorities, 
from  four  othera  subscribed  to  the  instrument,  and  in  but  four 
States  out  of  twelve  did  the  entire  delegations  in  attendance  give 
their  signatures.  Thus  imperfectly  sustained  and  recommended, 
the  Constitution  was  submitted  to  conventions  of  the  people  of 
the  several  States.  It  received,  with  as  much  promptness  as 
could  have  been  reasonably  anticipated,  the  ratification  and 
adoption  of  eleven  of  the  States,  while  five  of  the  eleven  accom- 
panied their  assents  with  expositions  of  their  understanding  of 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  various  provisions  of  the  instru- 
ment, or  with  proposed  amendments  to  it,  or  both,  most  strongly 
indicative  of  their  distrust  and  fear  of  the  workings  of  the  sys- 
tem to  which,  from  the  most  solemn  convictions  of  public  neces- 
sity and  duty,  they  were  yielding  a  reluctant  assent.  These 
ratifications  enabled  the  Congress  to  declare  the  Constitution  in 
force  over  the  States  which  had  adopted  it,  and  to  take  measures 
for  the  organization  of  the  government  under  it,  which  was  done 
on  the  13th  of  September,  1788.  The  4th  day  of  March,  1789, 
was  fixed  upon  for  the  organization  of  the  new  government  and 
the  elections  of  President,  Vice-President,  Senators  and  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution,  were  to  be  immediately  made.  The 
elections  were  made  and  the  government  organized  on  the  day 
appointed,  and  still  two  of  the  thiiteen  States,  one  north  and  the 
other  south,  had  not  given  their  assent  to  the  system,  and  were 
not  members  of  the  confederacy  under  it.  The  twelfth  State 
came  in  unqualifiedly  on  the  21st  of  November,  1789,  while  the 
thirteenth  held  out  until  the  29th  of  May,  1790,  and  then  accom- 
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panied  its  ratification  with  a  long  exposition,  and  with  recom- 
mendations for  amendments  consisting  of  twenty-one  articles. 
This  restored  again  the  Union  of  the  States,  completed  the  new 
system  of  government,  gave  it  an  extension  over  the  whole  ter- 
ritory of  the  original  United  States,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
terminated  the  civil,  as  the  peace  of  1783  had  done  the  military, 
incidents  of  the  American  revolution. 

"  Still,  the  public  mind  was  not  at  rest.  Apprehensions  were 
extensively  entertained  that  the  powers  granted  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment were  too  broad,  and  that  they  would  be  made  broader  by 
unforeseen  and  unintended  constructions.  To  prevent  these  evils 
if  they  should  be  real,  and  to  allay  apprehension  if  they  were 
not,  the  Congress  organized  under  the  Constitution,  at  its  first 
session,  caused  amendments  to  be  prepared  taken  from  the  sug- 
gestions and  recommendations  of  the  several  State  conventions, 
consisting  of  twelve  articles,  which  were,  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution,  submitted  to  the  several  State  Legisla- 
tures for  their  ratification  or  rejection.  These  amendments  were 
acted  upon  with  reasonable  promptitude  by  the  requisite  number 
of  the  Legislatures,  and  ten  of  the  twelve  articles  which  were 
adopted  became  part  of  the  Constitution,  while  the  two  first 
did  not  receive  the  ratification  of  the  requisite  number  of  the 
Legislatures  of  the  States  and  were  rejected.  Of  the  ten  articles 
adopted,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  to  notice  that  every  one  is  restrict- 
ive of  the  federal  powers,  or  declarative  of  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple or  of  the  States,  or  both;  and  that  not  one  word  relating 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery  is  found 
in  either  of  the  articles  themselves,  or  in  the  expositions  and 
recommendations  of  the  State  conventions  which  gave  rise  to 
them. 

"  But  two  other  amendments  have  been  made  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  up  to  this  day,  the  first  of  which  relates 
to  the  suability  of  the  States  and  was  adopted  in  1798,  and  the 
other  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  the  presidential  electors 
shall  give  their  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President,  and  was 
adopted  in  September,  1804. 

"  Such  and  so  few  have  been  the  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, adopted  and  recommended  to  the  people  and  the  States  by 
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the  convention  of  1787,  and  it  would  be  more  just  to  consider 
the  ten  articles  of  amendment  first  adopted  as  parts  of  the  orig- 
inal instrument,  incorporated  upon  it  by  the  conventions  of  the 
States  at  the  time  of  their  ratification,  than  as  alterations  of  it 
after  it  had  met  their  approbation.  In  not  one  of  these  amend- 
ments has  a  single  point  been  touched  which  was  matter  of  com- 
promise of  any  delicate  or  conflicting  interest. 

"  Is  it  not  unwise,  as  well  as  unfaithful  to  this  sacred  compact 
and  dangerous  to  the  permanency  of  the  Union,  for  the  people 
of  the  free  States  now  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  country  by 
threatening  a  violation  of  those  compromises  which  disposed  of 
the  agitating  question  of  domestic  slavery  in  the  country,  and  by 
virtue  of  which  that  question  remained  at  rest  for  nearly  the  first 
half  century  of  the  existence  of  the  Republic  under  the  Constitu- 
tion ?  To  pretend  that  the  subject  of  the  immeditate  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  country  can  be  seriously  urged  upon  the  national 
legislature,  without  disturbing  these  compromises  of  the  Consti- 
tution, is  to  disregard  as  well  the  plain  provisions  as  the  spirit  of 
the  instrument;  and  to  persist  in  the  agitation  regardless  of  these 
considerations,  is  to  set  the  object  above  the  Constitution,  above 
the  value  of  the  Union,  above  the  peace  of  the  country  and  above 
the  most  solemn  obligations  of  the  citizen  to  observe  and  regard 
the  rights  of  others,  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  own. 

"  That  foreigners,  ignorant  of  the  naturfe  and  character  of  our 
institutions  and  owing  no  duty  or  obligation  to  them ;  that 
citizens  of  that  country  which  forced  domestic  slavery  upon  us, 
as  though  it  was  an  institution  best  calculated  to  put  far  off  the 
day  when  we  should  venture  to  spurn  the  protection  of  a  mon- 
arch's arm  or  attempt  to  liberate  ourselves  from  the  despotism  of 
a  monarch's  power,  should  be  willing  now  to  disturb  the  harmony 
of  our  country,  to  break  its  peace  and  perhaps  overturn  those 
enviable  institutions  which  are  so  rapidly  conducting  us  to  wealth 
and  power  and  greatness,  by  means  of  that  very  institution 
which  was  intended  to  perpetuate  our  colonial  bondage,  is  not 
strange.  That  the  subjects  of  that  monarchy,  schooled  to  bow 
before  an  earthly  throne,  and  to  cringe  and  tremble  and  be  silent 
in  the  presence  of  hereditary  aristocracy,  should  visit  our  country 
to  lecture  us  upon  the  subject  of  liberty  may  not  be  as  strange 
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as  ludicrous  ;  but  that  the  high-minded  citizens  of  our  Republic 
should  be  led  away  by  such  teachers  into  conflicts  with  their 
political  brethren,  into  excitements  which  threaten,  not  the  quiet 
and  harmony  of  their  country  merely,  but  the  perpetuity  of  that 
sacred  charter  by  which  she  exists  as  a  united  nation,  is  strange, 
is  more  than  strange. 

'^  Yet  such  things  are,  and  is  it  not  time  that  we  should  devote 
ourselves  to  examination  ?  That  upon  this  solemn  festival,  when 
we  meet  to  celebrate  the  returning  anniversary  of  our  country's 
independence,  we  inquire,  not  simply  how  that  independence  was 
gained,  but  how  it  has  been  secured  ?  That  we  examine  carefully 
the  history  of  the  formation  of  our  Constitution  and  our  Union, 
and  learn  thence  our  duties  to  both,  that  we  may  transmit  to  our 
successor  unimpaired  and  pure  and  perfect  as  they  came  down 
to  us  from  the  hands  of  our  Revolutionary  fathers,  those  richest 
of  civil  blessings. 

"  The  iield,  fellow-citizens,  is  too  broad  for  your  strength  or 
your  patience.  The  history  connected  with  the  formation  of  our 
constitutional  government  has  covered  too  much  space  to  allow 
of  comments  upon  the  immensely  important  topics  which  nearly 
every  step  presented.  A  single  instance,  a  single  topic,  as  being 
one  of  present  agitation  and  deep  interest  to  the  whole  country, 
has  called  forth  these  reflections,  perhaps,  obtrusively  ;  certainly 
to  the  consumption  of  too  much  of  the  time  allotted  to  this 
address.  Yet  the  topic  seemed  to  demand  the  notice  which  has 
been  given  to  it.  The  compromises  of  the  Constitution  are 
directly  involved  in  it,  and  it  is  the  only  topic  of  present  agitation 
in  which  the  pillars  of  that  chaiterof  human  liberty  are  directly 
assailed.  It  is,  too,  a  local,  a  geographical  controversy,  and  is 
sought  to  be  made  one  of  passion  and  sympathy  rather  than  rea- 
son and  judgment. 

"In  this  aspect  it  is  most  alarming;  most  deleterious;  but 
here  the  speaker  will  not  attempt  to  characterize  the  efforts  of 
agitators  in  his  own  language,  but  will  use  that  of  the  sainted 
Washington;  the  father  of  his  country,  in  his  farewell  address, 
his  last  great  legacy  to  those  for  whom  he  had  so  lavishly  periled 
his  life,  his  fortune  and  his  honor,  in  the  field,  in  their  most  diffi- 
cult counsels,  and  finally  in  the  first  administration  of  the  execu- 
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tive  power  of  that  new  government,  the  value  of  which  it  is 
our  present  object  to  impress  upon  our  countrymen. 

"Speaking  of  the  value  of  the  Union,  Gen.  Washington  says: 

**  *  The  unity  of  the  government  which  constitutes  you  one  people  is  now 
dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so,  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your 
real  independence ;  the  support  of  your  tranquillity  at  home,  your  peace 
abroad;  of  your  safety,  of  your  prosperity,  of  that  liberty  which  you  so 
highly  prize.  But,  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  from  different  causes  and 
from  different  quarters^  much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices  employed, 
to  weaken  in  your  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth,  as  this  is  the  point  in 
your  political  fortress  against  which  the  batteries  of  intevTial  and  external 
enemies  will  be  most  constantly  and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and 
insidiously)  directed;  it  is  of  infinite  moment,  that  you  should  properly 
estimate  the  immense  value  of  your  national  union  to  your  collective  and 
individual  happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual  and  immov- 
able attachment  to  it ;  accustom  yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  the 
palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity;  watching  for  its  preserva- 
tion with  jealous  anxiety  ;  discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest  even  a 
suspicion  that  it  can,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned;  and  indignantly  frowning 
upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our 
country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  together 
the  various  parts.' 

"  Again,  speaking  on  the  same  subject,  the  value  of  the  Union, 
be  says : 

**  *  In  contemplating  the  causes  which  may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as 
matter  of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground  should  have  been  furnished  for 
chnracterizing  parties  hy  geographical  discriminations,  rwrthern  fiXi(\  soiUhem, 
Atlantic  and  western;  whence  designing  men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief 
that  there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests  and  views.  One  of  the  expe- 
dients of  party  to  acquire  infiuence  within  particular  districts,  is  to  mis- 
represent the  opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts.  You  cannot  shield  your- 
selves too  much  against  the  jealousies  and  heart-burnings  which  spring  irom 
these  misrepresentations.  They  tend  to  render  alien  to  each  other,  those 
who  ought  to  be  bound  together  by  fraternal  affection.' 

"  Are  these  remarks  prophetic  of  some  of  the  agitations  of  the 
present  day  in  our  country  ?  If  so,  let  us  more  attentively  review 
this  advice,  more  attentively  examine  our  obligations  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  Union,  and  more  attentively  guard  ourselves  against 
any  influences,  foreign  or  domestic,  open  or  covert,  which  may 
have  a  tendency  to  draw  us  from  our  duty  as  faithful  citizens  of 
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the  Republic,  or  to  bring  danger  upon  our  country  and  its  free 
institutions. 

^'Many  other  passages  of  this  invaluable  address  would  be 
quoted  to  you,  but  time  does  not  permit.  Many  other  points, 
which  have  been  brought  to  my  mind  by  the  review  we  have 
taken,  would  be  gladly  discussed,  but  the  same  necessity  compels 
me  to  pass  them.  I  can,  therefore,  only  say,  from  the  danger 
which  surrounds  the  passionate  agitation  of  one  of  the  compro- 
mises upon  which  the  Constitution  rests,  we  should  take  warning 
as  to  all  that  remain.  Any  approach  to  a  change  of  that  conse- 
crated instrument  should  only  be  made  in  conformity  with  its 
own  provisions,  and  even  when  it  may  seem  to  us  that  such  a 
change  is  desirable,  our  whple  ground  should  be  carefully  sur- 
veyed ;  the  rights  and  interests  and  feelings  of  every  State,  and 
of  the  people  of  every  section  of  the  Union,  should  be  fully  con- 
sidered and  justly  appreciated;  our  requests  should  be  calmly 
and  dispassionately  made,  and  the  results  of  the  action  of  the 
constituted  authorities  be  borne  in  that  spirit  and  in  that  temper 
which  gave  existence  to  the  Constitution  and  Union.  Then  shall 
we  set  an  example  to  our  political  brethren  of  the  other  States 
which  we  may  invite  them  to  follow,  and  give  evidence  of  our 
attachment  to  the  confederacy,  which  should  command  their 
confidence. 

"  Finally,  fellow-citizens,  let  us  cling  to  the  Constitution  and 
Union,  as  the  surest  and  most  efficient  mode  of  promoting  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  our  own  country  and  throughout  the  world. 
Let  our  every  obligation  to  both  be  discharged  with  wakeful 
vigilance,  strict  fidelity  and  patriotic  devotion.  Let  ds  remem- 
ber when  the  troubles  we  have  reviewed  were  met,  encountered 
and  overcome,  that  but  thirteen  independent  States,  were  to  be 
consulted  and  conciliated,  but  some  3,000,000  or  4,000,000  of  peo- 
ple united  and  reconciled ;  that  half  a  century  of  the  prosperous 
workings  of  our  glorious  system  has  doubled  the  number  of 
States,  and  swelled  our  population  to  16,000,000  or  17,000,000; 
that  with  this  increase  of  States  and  population,  and  of  conse- 
quent wealth  and  power,  local  and  conflicting  interests,  sectional 
jealousies,  rival  feelings,  and  all  the  impediments  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  efficient  government,  and  a  perfect  union,  which  inter- 
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posed  themselves,  and  almost  overcame  the  resolution  and  patience 
and  hope  of  our  Revolutionary  fathers,  must  have  propoitionably 
increased.  And  let  these  remembrances  strengthen  our  zeal 
and  fortify  our  determination  to  preserve  the  Constitution  and 
Union  they  formed,  for  increased  millions,  over  whom  the  bless- 
ings of  both  are  daily  and  hourly  diffused,  and  to  transmit  them, 
unimpaired,  to  the  still  increasing  millions  of  freemen,  who  will 
soon  succeed  us. 

^^  If  there  be  those  among  us  who,  misled  by  a  mistaken  sym- 
pathy or  sudden  excitement  upon  any  subject,  are  forgetting 
their  obligations  to  the  whole  country,  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  let  us  use  every  effort  of  persuasion  and  example  to  awaken 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  dangerous  error.  If  there  are  any  who,- 
f or  th&  sake  of  private  interest,  personal  ambition  or  momentary 
political  success,  are  willing  to  experiment  upon  the  public  pas- 
sions, to  treat  lightly  their  constitutional  obligations,  to  foment 
sectional  jealousies  and  raise  up  geographical  distinctions  within 
the  Union,  let  the  absence  of  our  countenance  and  support  con- 
vince such  that  the  personal  gratification  or  public  services  of  any 
living  man  are  not  objects  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  gained 
at  the  expense  of  the  harmony  of  the  country,  the  peace  of  the 
Union,  or  a  single  letter  in  the  list  of  our  constitutional  duties. 
If  among  us  there  be  any,  which  Heaven  forbid,  who  are  pre- 
pared, for  any  earthly  object,  to  dismember  our  confederacy  and 
destroy  that  Constitution  which  binds  us  together,  let  the  fate  of 
an  Arnold  be  theirs,  and  let  the  detestation  and  scorn  of  every 
American  be  their  constant  companions,  until,  like  him,  they  shall 
abandon  a  country  whose  rich  blessings  they  are  no  longer  worthy 
to  enjoy. 

"Toward  foreigners  and  foreign  nations  let  our  conduct  be 
governed  by  the  strict  rule  of  right:  let  our  every  duty  arising 
under  the  laws  of  nations  or  the  obligations  of  ti'eaties  be  promptly 
and  punctiliously  perfoimed ;  and  then,  neither  claiming  nor 
attempting  to  exercise  a  right  to  interfere  in  their  internal  affairs, 
or  to  control  their  civil  or  political  institutions,  let  us  give  them, 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  understand  that  we 
neither  ask  nor  will  receive  any  such  interference  from  them. 

119 
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^  Thus  demeaning  ourselves  as  citizens  of  the  Repablic  and  of 
the  great  commonwealth  of  nations,  if  the  time  must  come  when 
our  proud  temple  of  freedom  must  fall,  crushed  by  external  vio- 
lence or  rent  asunder  by  internal  dissensions,  let  the  freemen  of 
New  York  sustain,  erect  and  unbroken,  that  pillar  of  the  structure 
committed  to  their  keeping,  that,  when  every  other  may  be  pros- 
trate and  scattered  over  the  face  of  our  fair  land  a  mass  of  shape- 
less ruins,  it  may  stand  a  monument  of  their  fidelty  to  the  per- 
fect edifice,  and  of  our  unyielding  attachment  to  constitutional 
liberty." 
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Chapter  CXLVI. 

LAND  DISTRIBUTION  AND  ASSUMPTION  OF  STATE  DEBTS. 

The  public  lands  have  been  derived  from  two  sources, 
the  original  States  granting  to  the  old  confederation  their 
claims  to  lands  west  of  the  Ohio,  which  should  be  '*  consid- 
ered a  common  fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of 
the  United  States  as  have  become  or  shall  become  mem- 
bers of  the  confederation  or  alliance  of  said  States,  Vir- 
ginia inclusive,  according  to  their  usual  respective  pro- 
portions in  the  general  charge  and  expenditure,  and  shall 
be  faithfully  and  bona  fide  disposed  of  for  that  purpose, 
and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever."  All  the 
grants  from  different  States  were  in  effect  the  same.  All 
other  public  lands  have  been  acquired  by  purchase  under 
treaties  with  France,  Spain  or  Mexico,  or  under  treaties 
with  Indians,  by  which  we  obtained  their  right  of  occu- 
pancy or  possession. 

Various  propositions  in  relation  to  the  disposition  of 
these  lands  and  the  proceeds  derived  from  their  sales  were 
made.  Among  these  one  by  Mr.  Calhoun  to  convey  to 
the  States  where  the  lands  were  situated,  to  be  sold  by 
them  and  the  net  proceeds  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury. 
Another  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  to  the  sev- 
eral States,  giving  special  advantages  to  the  new  States. 

As  early  as  the  bank  suspension  of  1837,  it  was  known 
that  our  States  and  business  corporations  owed  European 
creditors  over  $200,000,000.  These  creditors  became 
uneasy  and  desired  the  federal  government  to  assume 
payment.  At  first  this  was  whispered  and  then  openly 
talked,  and  by  1840  it  became  a  regular  question  mixed 
up  with  the  presidential  election,  foreigners  openly  engag- 
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ing  in  it.  Some  urged  direct  assumption  of  these  debts. 
President  Tyler,  in  his  first  annual  message  in  1841,  recom- 
mended the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  the 
public  lands,  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  States  to  pay 
their  debts  and  also  to  raise  the  price  of  State  stocks, 
which  had  greatly  fallen  in  market  value,  some  of  them 
not  paying  interest  when  due.  This  hope  brought  about 
Congress  distinguished  European  bankers,  and  among 
them  Wilson,  Palmer,  Crydor,  Bates,  Wiilinck,  Hope  and 
Jaudon,  to  furnish  lobby  refreshments,  if  not  more  effect- 
ive arguments. 

In  addition  to  the  five  per  cent  on  all  sales  made  in  the 
several  States  under  the  acts  for  their  admission,  the  bill 
introduced  provided  for  each  600,000  acres  of  land  and 
then  gave  them  ten  per  cent  of  the  sales,  leaving  the 
residue  to  be  equally  distributed  among  all  the  States, 
Territories  and  District  of  Columbia,  according  to  popu- 
lation. To  ensure  its  passage,  a  series  of  measures,  a 
bank,  bankrupt  bill  and  repeal  of  the  independent  con- 
stitutional treasury,  were  arranged  to  help  each  other. 
While  this  bill  for  distribution  —  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution — was  being  carried  through  the  Senate,  a  bill  to 
borrow  money  was  in  progress  through  the  House.  The 
Senate  bill  became  a  law.  But  in  less  than  one  year  the 
same  Congress  was  forced  to  repeal  a  measure  which  had 
been  looked  to  as  one  which  would  make  the  whig  party 
the  most  popular  and  strongest  which  had  ever  existed  in 
the  country. 

Had  the  law  lived  long  enough  to  permit  an  actual  dis- 
tribution, further  borrowing  and  taxation  must  have 
followed.  The  following  picture  of  the  system  of  taxa- 
tion in  England  was  at  the  time  drawn  by  the  Edinbui^h 
Review,  a.nd  produced  a  striking  effect  in  this  country. 
It  is  somewhat  descriptive  of  the  condition  of  things  in 
this  country  of  a  recent  date. 
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From  Edinburgh  Rryibw. 

"  Taxes  upon  every  article  which  enters  the  mouth,  covers  the 
back,  or  is  placed  under  foot.  Taxes  upon  everything  which  it 
is  pleasant  to  see,  hear,  feel,  smell  or  taste.  Taxes  upon  warmth, 
light  and  locomotion.  Taxes  on  everything  on  earth,  and  the 
waters  under  the  earth,  on  everything  that  comes  from  abroad  or 
is  grown  at  home.  Taxes  on  the  raw  material;  taxes  on  every 
fresh  value  that  is  added  to  it  by  the  industry  of  man;  taxes  on 
the  sauce  which  pampers  a  man's  appetite,  and  the  drug  that 
restores  him  to  health;  on  the  ermine  which  decorates  the  judge 
and  the  rope  which  hangs  the  criminal;  on  the  brass  nails  of  the 
coffin  and  the  ribbons  of  the  bride.  At  bed  or  board,  couchant 
or  levant,  we  must  pay.  The  schoolboy  whips  his  taxed  top;  the 
beardless  youth  manages  his  taxed  horse  with  a  taxed  bridle,  on 
a  taxed  road.  The  dying  Englishman  pours  his  medicine,  which 
has  paid  seven  per  cent,  into  a  spoon  that  has  paid  fifteen  per 
cent;  flings  himself  back  upon  a  chintz  bed  which  has  paid 
twenty-two  per  cent;  makes  his  will  on  an  eight  pound  stamp, 
and  expires  in  the  arms  of  an  apothecary,  who  has  paid  a  license 
of  £100  for  the  privilege  of  putting  him  to  death.  His  whole 
property  is  then  immediately  taxed  from  two  to  ten  per  cent. 
Besides  the  probate,  large  fees  are  demanded  for  burying  him  in 
the  chancel;  his  virtues  handed  down  to  posterity  on  taxed 
marble,  and  he  is  then  gathered  to  his  fathers  to  be  taxed  no 
more." 

Instead  of  abandoning  this  scheme  of  buying  np  the 
States  and  people  with  the  money  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment—  the  people's  own  money  —  the  measure  was  long 
adhered  to  by  the  whig  party  and  was  made  one  of  the 
issues  in  the  presidential  election  of  1844,  when  Mr.  Clay, 
who  in  the  Senate  had  voted  for  it,  was  the  candidate  of 
that  party.  The  democrats  everywhere  took  ground 
against  it,  while  the  whigs  as  vigorously  supported  it.  It 
was  decided,  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk,  that  neither 
the  moneys  derived  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
should  be  divided,  nor  the  debts  of  the  States  assumed 
by  the  federal  government.     The  discussion  of   these 
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questions  by  Mr.  Wbiqht,  in  Ms  Watertown  speech,  pro- 
dnced  a  decided  and  lasting  effect  upon  the  public  mind, 
wherever  heard  or  read. 

In  that  speech,  delivered  in  1844,  Mr.  Wbight  referred 
to  the  land  distribution  system,  and  the  assumption  of 
State  debts  in  the  following  terms : 

"  Another  feature  of  the  policy  of  our  opponents,  nearly  allied 
to  this  (the  tariff),  is  the  proposition  to  distribute  to  the  States 
the  land  revenue  amounting  to  $3,000,000.  Why  is  this  ?  I  do 
not  say  that  all  advocate  it  for  the  same  reason ;  because,  I  doubt 
not,  the  representatives  from  some  of  the  indebted  States  advo- 
cate it  because  they  want  the  means  to  pay  off  these  debts.  Bat 
those  leading  members  of  the  opposite  party,  who  understand 
the  objects  of  that  party,  and  who  are  bold  and  frank  enough  to 
avow  them,  tell  you  that  it  is  that  they  may  secure  more  benefit 
under  a  tariff,  and  have  a  greater  certainty  of  the  continuance  of 
a  higher  one.  They  advocate  the  policy  of  giving  away  the 
money  you  have  from  a  permanent  branch  of  revenue,  and  costing 
nothing,  for  the  sake  of  an  opportunity  to  tax  you  more  for  the 
current  expenses  of  government ;  in  a  word,  to  pursue  the  system 
of  blessings,  by  taxation  on  the  people  to  the  extent  of  some 
$2,000,000.  Can  this  be  wise  ?  Can  it  be  politic  ?  Can  it  be 
equal  or  just  ?  For  I  have  shown  you,  that  of  all  the  great  interests 
of  the  country,  you  can  directly  benefit  but  few;  and  that  the 
only  compensation  you  can  give  to  others,  is  by  so  wielding  the 
power  as  to  fill  the  treasury,  and  relieve  them  from  taxation  in 
any  other  mode." 

'^Another  deserves  notice,  though  I  do  not  mean  to  charge  its 
opponents  as  a 'party.  It  is  the  proposition  to  assume  on  the 
federal  treasury  $200,000,000  of  the  debts  of  the  indebted  States 
of  this  Union.  I  do  not  speak  from  mere  conjecture.  The  propo- 
sition was  made  by  a  committee  of  the  last  Congress,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  whig  party  from 
Maryland,*  and  was  pressed  on  Congress  in  an  elaborate  report 
of  600  pages.  Leading  journals  of  that  party  have  followed  it 
np,  and  within  two  weeks  a  prominent  member  of  the  other 

*  William  Cost  Johnson. 
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party,  in  addressing  sach  a  meeting  as  this,  pressed  it  as  one  of 
the  wisest  measures,  and  arged  its  adoption.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Whig  party,  as  a  party,  recognized  it  as  a  part  of  their  policy; 
bat  does  it  not  belong  to  their  family  of  measares  ?  If  you  are 
to  have  a  bank,  a  prohibitory  tariff,  distribution  and  all  that,  a 
great  debt  is  indispensable  to  protect  the  machine  and  make  it 
work  smoothly.  That  has  been  the  main  spoke  in  the  British 
wheel,  without  which  the  machine  could  not  work.  But  I  am 
detaining  you  too  long,  and  will  relieve  you  in  a  few  moments* 

''  I  cannot  but  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  and  ask  you 
candidly  to  say  if  it  be  not  true,  that  there  is  a  broad  distinction 
in  the  general  course  of  the  two  political  parties  and  of  their  men 
who  address  you  pending  our  elections,  in  reference  to  the  policy 
they  propose  ?  And  are  not  our  opponents  exceedingly  apt,  as 
in  this  instance  of  the  taiiff,  to  promise  to  us  most  liberally, 
most  generously  ;  and  if  performance  followed,  we  might  say 
most  prophetically  ?  In  this  case,  their  system  of  promises  —  and 
they  will  not  feel  that  I  do  them  injustice,  when  I  say  so  —  is  at 
least  liberal  and  flattering.  But  when  we  remember  the  charges 
they  made  against  us  four  years  ago,  and  the  promises  with  which 
they  beautified  those  charges,  can  we  have  entire  confidence  that 
another  class  of  promises  may  not  have  equally  unfortunate 
results  ?  They  told  us  we  were  going  to  ruin  the  country  by 
extravagance  in  the  public  expenditures.  They  said  we  had 
plunged  the  country  irretrievably  into  debt.  They  came  in  and 
showed  that  we  had  made  a  debt  of  $5,500,000,  which  in  three 
years  they  made  $20,500,000.  They  told  us  we  had  carried 
political  proscription  to  great  lengths ;  that  we  were  destroying 
the  liberty  of  thought,  of  speech  and  of  the  press  by  driving 
from  office  every  man  who  ventured  to  express  political  opinions 
adverse  to  those  of  the  ruling  power.  They  came  into  office, 
and  in  three-quarters  of  a  year  removed  more  than  double  as 
many  for  political  cause,  as  the  democratic  administrations  of 
the  twelve  preceding  years  had  removed.  They  said  the  govern- 
ment had  become  rotten  —  dangerously,  ruinously  rotten  —  by  the 
appointment  of  membera  of  Congress  to  office ;  and  in  three 
years  their  administration  appointed  more  members  of  Congress 
to  office  than  had  been  appointed  in  any  eight  years  of  any  demo- 
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cratic  administration.  They  promised  us  on  all  these  points 
speedy  retrenchment,  reform  and  correction.  They  have  deceived 
themselves.  May  they  not  deceive  themselves  and  ns  again,  if 
we  trust  them  in  regard  to  the  prosperity  which  they  promise 
will  result  from  a  prohibitory  tariff?" 

Mr.  Wright  had  presented  similar  views  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  this  subject  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  which  we  have  given  elsewhere. 


j 
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Chapter  CXLVII. 

RIVERS  AND  HARBORS. 

The  power  of  the  States  to  make  internal  improvements 
within  their  limits  has  never  been  questioned.  New  York 
has  distinguished  herself  by  magnificent  structures  of 
the  kind,  which  have  increased  her  business  and  added  to 
her  prosperity  and  wealth.  But  to  what  extent  these  can 
be  constitutionally  made  by  the  federal  government,  which 
was  instituted,  among  other  things,  to  guard,  protect  and 
control  external  commerce  and  navigation,  and  to  defend 
our  soil  from  foreign  aggression,  and  to  raise  revenue 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  has  ever  been  a  mooted  ques- 
tion, and  formed  one  of  the  dividing  lines  separating  our 
people  into  political  parties.  The  question  of  exercising 
by  Congress  of  constructive  powers  not  expressed  in  the 
Constitution,  has,  from  the  beginning  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  will  ever  continue  to  be,  one  about  which 
men  will  differ,  the  democrats  taking  one  side  and  their 
adversaries  the  other.  Mr.  Adams,  when  President,  in 
his  inaugural  and  in  his  first  annual  message,  recom- 
mended a  broad  and  extended  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments by  the  general  government.  This  formed  one  of 
the  leading  elements  of  opposition  to  his  administration. 
It  called  out  two  letters  from  Mr.  Jeflferson,  one  addressed 
to  Mr.  Madison,  dated  December  24, 1825,  and  another  to 
Mr.  Giles,  under  date  of  the  twenty-sixth,  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  taken. 

To  Mr.  Madison  he  despondingly  said : 

"I  have  for  some  time  considered  the  question  of  internal 
improvement  as  desperate.  The  torrent  of  general  opinion  sets 
80  strongly  in  favor  of  it  as  to  be  irresistible;  and  I  suppose  that 
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even  the  opposition  in  Congress  will  hereafter  be  feeble  and 
formal,  unless  something  can  be  done  which  will  give  a  gleam  of 
encouragement  to  oar  friends,  or  alarm  their  opponents  in  their 
fancied  security.  I  learn  from  Richmond,  that  those  who  think 
with  us  there  are  in  a  state  of  perfect  dismay,  not  knowing  what 
to  do  or  what  to  propose." 

To  Mr.  GULes  he  writes  : 

'^  I  see  as  you  do,  and  with  the  deepest  affliction,  the  rapid 
strides  with  which  the  federal  branch  of  our  government  is 
advancing  toward  the  usurpation  of  all  the  rights  reserved  to  the 
States.  Under  the  authority  to  establish  post  roads,  they  claim 
that  of  cutting  down  mountains  for  the  construction  of  roads,  of 
digging  canals,  and,  aided  by  a  little  sophistry  on  the  words 
'  general  welfare,'  a  right  to  do  not  only  the  acts  to  effect  that, 
which  are  specifically  enumerated  and  permitted,  but  whatsoever 
they  shall  think  or  pretend  will  be  for  the  general  welfare." 

These  letters  were  soon  after  published.  Mr.  Wright 
was,  at  their  date,  in  the  State  Senate,  and  on  the  30th  of 
January,  1826,  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  fully  discussed  in  the  Senate,  though  it  did  not  pass 
either  House.  It  seemed,  however,  to  call  public  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  and  contributed  to  the  subsequent 
favorable  settlement  of  the  question  during  Gen.  Jack- 
son' s  administration. 

"  Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur).  As  the  sense  of  this 
Legislature,  that  the  power  to  appropriate  the  funds  or  moneys  of 
the  Union  to  the  construction  of  roads,  canals  and  other  internal 
improvements,  in  or  through  the  respective  States,  is  not  vested 
in  Congress  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

This  resolution  attracted  much  public  attention  in  the 
State  and  throughout  the  Union.  Mr.  Jeflferson  deemed 
it  of  so  much  importance,  that  within  seventeen  days 
after  its  introduction  he  wrote  Mr.  Madison : 

"  New  York  has  taken  strong  grounds  in  vindication  of  the 
Constitution.     Although  I  was  against  our  leading,  I  am  equally 
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against  omitting  to  follow  in  the  same  line  and  backing  them 
firmly  ;  and  I  hope  that  yourself  or  some  other  will  mark  oat  the 
track  to  be  pursued  by  us." 

Throughout  his  service  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
Mr.  Wright  adhered  to  the  principles  declared  in  this 
resolution. 

The  same  question  arose  in  Mr.  Polk' s  time.  On  the 
Sd  of  August,  1846,  he  vetoed  a  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  riv^ers.  A 
similar  bill  was  passed  on  the  last  day  of  the  next  session. 
By  the  adjournment  of  Congress  the  President  did  not 
have  the  ten  days,  specified  in  the  Constitution,  for  its 
consideration  and  veto,  if  he  wished  to  do  so.  The  bill 
died  a  constitutional  death  for  want  of  his  approval.  In 
order  that  his  views  on  this  subject  might  be  fully  under- 
stood by  all,  he,  on  the  16th  of  December,  1847,  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  the  biU 
originated,  a  special  message,  usually  called  a  "veto  of 
the  river  and  harbor  bill." 

Mr.  Polk' s  veto  of  August  3d,  1846,  and  his  withholding 
his  signature  from  the  bill  passed  on  the  3d  of  March,  1847, 
caused  much  discussion  on  the  subject  and  led  to  the  call 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Convention  at  Chicago,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  July,  1847,  to  which  many  eminent  men, 
including  Gov.  Wright,  were  invited  to  attend.  Not 
being  able  to  do  so,  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
the  committee  who  gave  him  the  invitation  : 

"Caih'ON,  Z\8t  May^  1847. 

"  Gentlemen.  —  Your  circular,  inviting  me  to  attend  *  a  North- 
western Harbor  and  River  Convention,'  to  be  assembled  at  Chi- 
cago on  the  first  Monday  of  July  next,  was  duly  received,  for- 
warded by  Mr.  Whiting,  of  your  committee.  My  attention  had 
been  previously  called  to  the  same  subject  by  the  invitation  of 
a  friend,  at  your  city,  to  attend  the  convention,  and  generously 
tendering  me  quarters  in  his  family  during  its  sitting.  I  was 
forced,  from  the  state  of  private  business,  to  inform  him  that  I 
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could  not  make  the  joai*ney  at  the  time  named,  and  the  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  I  declined  his  invitation  has  only  tended 
to  confirm  the  conclusion  pronounced  to  him.  Were  it  possible 
for  me  to  attend  the  proposed  convention,  without  an  unreasonable 
sacrifice,  I  should  most  gladly  do  so,  as  my  location  gives  me  a 
strong  feeling  in  reference  to  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  the 
commerce  of  the  lakes.  The  subject  of  the  improvement  of  the 
lake  harbors  is  one  which  my  service  in  Congress  has  rendered 
somewhat  familiar  to  me  in  a  legislative  aspect,  while  my  per- 
sonal travel  upon  the  two  lower  lakes  has  made  the  necessity 
for  these  improvements  manifest  to  my  senses.  I  am  aware  that 
questions  of  constitutional  power  have  been  raised  in  reference 
to  appropriations  of  money  by  Congress,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  lake  harbors,  and  I  am  well  convinced  that  honest  men 
have  sincerely  entertained  strong  scruples  upon  this  point,  but 
all  my  observation  and  experience  have  induced  me  to  believe 
that  these  scruples,  where  the  individual  admits  the  power  to 
improve  the  Atlantic  harbors,  arises  from  the  want  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  lakes  and  commerce  upon  them,  and  an  inability  to 
believe  the  facts  in  relation  to  that  commerce,  when  truly  stated. 
It  is  not  easy  for  one  familiar  with  the  lakes  and  the  lake  com- 
merce to  realize  the  degree  of  incredulity,  as  to  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  both,  which  is  found  in  the  minds  of  honest 
and  well  informed  men,  residing  in  remote  portions  of  the  Union 
and  having  no  personal  acquaintance  with  either;  while  I  do  not 
recollect  an  instance  of  a  member  of  Congress,  who  has  traveled 
the  lakes,  and  observed  the  commerce  upon  them,  within  the  last 
ten  years,  requiring  any  further  evidence  or  argument,  to  induce 
him  to  admit  the  constitutional  power  and  the  propriety  of  appro- 
priations for  the  lake  harbors,  as  much  as  for  those  of  the  Atlan- 
tic coast.  I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  thai  to 
impress  the  minds  of  the  people  of  all  portions  of  the  Union  with 
a  realizing  sense  of  the  facts  as  they  are,  in  relation  to  these 
inland  seas,  and  their  already  vast  and  rapidly  increasing  com- 
merce, would  be  all  that  is  required  to  secure  such  appropriations 
as  the  state  of  the  national  treasury  will  from  time  to  time  per- 
mit, for  the  improvement  of  the  lake  harbors.  I  mean  the 
improvement  of  such  barbel's  as  the  body  of  the  lake  commeroe 
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requires  for  its  convenience  and  safety,  as  contradistingnished 
from  the  numerous  applications  for  these  improvements,  which 
the  various  competing  local  interests  upon  the  shores  of  the  lakes 
may  prompt;  and  I  make  this  distinction  because  my  own  obser- 
vation has  shown  that  applications  for  harbor  improvements  at 
the  public  expense  are  made  and  passed,  within  distances  of  a 
very  few  miles,  and  at  locations  where,  from  the  natural  position 
of  the  lake  and  coast,  a  good  harbor  at  either  point  would  secure 
to  the  commerce  of  the  lake  all  the  convenience  and  safety  of 
duplicate  improvements. 

"  Much  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  appropriations  grows  out 
of  these  conflicting  applications,  and  the  sternness  with  which 
all  are  pressed  as  necessary  to  the  lake  commerce  impairjs  the 
confidence  of  strangers  to  the  local  claims  and  interests  in  the 
importance  of  all. 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  urge  these  improvements,  for  the 
great  objects  for  which  alone  they  should  be  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  nation,  viz.,  the  convenience  and  safety  of  the  lake  com- 
merce, to  be  honest  with  Congress,  and  to  urge  appropriations 
only  at  points  where  these  considerations  demand  them.  The 
river  improvements  constitute  a  much,  more  difficult  subject,  and 
the  connection  of  them  with  the  lake  harbors  has  often,  to  my 
knowledge,  fatally  prejudiced  the  former.  There  are  applications 
for  improvements  of  rivers  about  which,  as  a  matter  of  principle 
and  constitutional  power,  I  have  no  more  doubt  than  about  the 
harbors  upon  the  lakes  or  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  there  are  those 
which,  in  my  judgment,  come  neither  within  the  principle  nor 
the  constitutional  power;  but  to  draw  a  line  between  the  two 
classes  of  cases  I  cannot.  I  have  witnessed  numerous  attempts 
to  do  this,  but  none  of  them  have  appeared  to  my  mind  to  be 
very  sound  or  very  practical.  The  facts  and  circumstances  are 
BO  very  variant  between  the  various  applications  that  I  doubt 
whether  any  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  which  will  be  found 
just  and  practical ;  and  I  think  the  course  most  likely  to  secure  a 
satisfactory  result,  with  the  least  danger  of  a  violation  of  princi- 
ple, would  be  for  Congress  to  act  separately  and  independently 
upon  each  application.  There  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  one 
broad  distinction  between  these  cases,  which  has  not  always  been 
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regarded,  bat  which,  I  think,  always  should  be.  It  is  between  the 
applications  to  protect  and  secure  the  safety  of  commerce  upon 
rivers^  where  it  exists  and  is  regularly  carried  on  in  defiance  of 
the  obstructions  soug/U  to  be  removed^  and  in  the  face  of  the  dangers 
they  place  in  its  way^  and  those  applications  which  ask  for  improve- 
ment  of  rivers^  that  commerce  may  be  extended  upon  them  where  it 
is  not.  The  one  class  appear  to  me  to  ask  Congress  to  regulate 
and  protect  commerce  upon  rivers  where  commerce  in  fact  exists, 
and  the  other  to  create  it  upon  rivers  where  it  does  not  exist 
This  distinction,  if  carefully  observed,  might  aid  in  determining 
some  applications  of  both  classes,  but  is  not  a  sufficient  dividing 
line  for  practical  legislation,  if  it  is  for  the  settlement  of  the 
principle  upon  which  all  such  applications  should  rest  I  use  the 
teim  '  commerce '  in  this  definition,  as  I  do  this  letter,  in  its  con- 
stitutional sense  and  scope. 

'^  I  must  ask  your  pardon,  gentlemen,  for  troubling  you  with 
so  long  and  hasty  a  communication,  in  reply  to  your  note.  It  is 
not  made  for  any  public  use,  but  to  express  to  you  very  imper- 
fectly some  of  my  views  upon  the  interesting  subjects  you  bring 
to  my  notice,  which  I  shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of  communicat- 
ing in  person,  and  to  satisfy  you  that  I  am  not  indifferent  to  year 
request. 

*^  Be  pleased  to  accept  my  thanks  for  your  polite  inyitation, 
and  to  believe  me, 

"  Your  very  respectful  and  obed't  servant, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 

"  Messrs.  N.  B.  Judd  and  others.'* 


\ 
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Chapter  CXLVIIL 

NUMEROUS  CALLS  AND  THEIR  CONSEQUENCES. 

Mr.  Wright,  like  his  parents,  was  fond  of  company. 
He  exerted  himself  to  entertain  those  who  called  upon 
him,  and  exhibited  great  tact  and  skill  in  doing  so.  This 
naturally  drew  people  abont  him.  When  Comptroller, 
few  democrats  ever  visited  Albany  without  calling  upon 
Mm.  His  frank  and  cordial  manner  made  them  feel  at 
ease  when  with  him.  Each  brought  the  news  from  his 
own  immediate  neighborhood,  and  received  that  of  the 
capital  in  return,  both  profiting  by  the  interchange.  He 
was  extensively  recognized  as  the  central  figure  of  those 
democrats  known  as  the  "Albany  Regency."  This 
increased  the  number  of  those  who  called  upon  him,  and 
to  an  extent  that  seriously  interfered  with  the  dispatch 
of  business  in  his  oflBice.  But  industry,  and  early  and 
late  hours  devoted  to  it,  enabled  him  to  perform  all  its 
duties.  Entering  the  United  States  Senate  did  not 
diminish  the  number  of  those  seeking  to  pay  their 
respects  to  him.  The  opening  of  railroads,  by  which  all 
parts  of  the  country  had  easy  access  to  Washington, 
largely  increased  the  number  of  calls.  All  must  see  the 
President,  their  Senators  and  member  from  their  own 
district,  the  editor  of  the  democratic  organ,  and  the  open, 
kind  and  true-hearted  democratic  Senator  from  New 
York.  There  sprung  up  toward  the  latter  a  confidence 
and  cordiality  seldom  witnessed.  No  one  ever  left  with- 
out hoping  to  see  him  again.  Few  did  so  without  breath- 
ing a  wish  for  his  future  success  and  promotion. 

However  grateful  such  intercourse  may  have  been  to 
Mb  feelings,  it  consumed  much  time,  seriously  interfering 
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with  the  discharge  of  his  other  duties.  Visitors  often 
called  before  breakfast,  and  from  that  time  until  mid- 
night, at  his  lodgings  or  at  the  Senate  chamber.  These 
interruptions  did  not  leave  him  time  necessary  to  investi- 
gate and  prepare  business,  or  write  out  reports  or 
speeches.  His  committee  duties  were  very  large,  all  of 
which  he  performed  with  his  own  hand,  properly  refusing 
the  assistance  of  a  clerk.  In  order  to  find  sufficient  time 
to  attend  to  all  these  things,  during  the  last  years  of  his 
service,  he  left  his  lodging  immediately  after  breakfast, 
proceeded  to  the  Capitol  and  from  thence  to  his  com- 
mittee-room, where  he  devoted  himself  incessantly  to  his 
duties.  But  visitors  would  follow  him  there,  they  easily 
finding  his  room.  This  induced  him,  to  avoid  interrup- 
tion, to  take  refuge  in  the  rooms  of  other  committees  not 
in  session,  until  the  opening  of  the  Senate  for  business, 
when  a  bell  called  all  Senators  to  their  seats.  Here  he 
was  nearly  always  found  until  the  hour  of  adjournment. 
When  this  was  early,  he  often  returned  to  renew  his 
labors  where  he  could  not  be  interrupted.  These,  not 
unfrequently,  extended  to  a  very  late  hour.  Few  knew 
the  effect  of  these  calls  upon  Mr.  Wright  and  his  public 
duties,  and  fewer  still  understood  the  means  to  which  he 
was  driven  to  resort  in  order  to  perform  them  at  aU.  He 
bore  all  these  things  without  a  murmur,  as  unavoidable 
consequences  resulting  from  holding  the  office  of  Senator 
and  the  performance  of  his  duties  to  his  country  and  his 
party. 
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CHAPTER   CXLIX. 

MR.    WRIGHT'S    CORRESPONDENCE. 

Through  his  long  public  service,  Mr.  Wright  had  an 
extensive  correspondence.  As  State  Senator,  represent- 
ing one-eighth  of  the  State,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  representing  a  double  district, 
it  was  naturally  large.  As  Comptroller,  it  extended  to 
the  whole  State.  As  a  leading  and  trusted  politician,  he 
soon  became  the  center  of  political  thought  of  his  party, 
who  addressed  him  freely  on  questions  in  which  its  mem- 
bers felt  any  considerable  interest.  When  transferred  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  in  an  exciting  time,  the  extent 
of  his  correspondence  greatly  increased.  As  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  statesman  extended  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
Union,  and  he  was  deemed  a  most  able  and  prudent  man, 
and  a  true  representative  of  democratic  principles,  it 
increased  in  the  same  ratio.  Although  the  labor  of  such 
an  extended  confidence  was  very  great,  it  was  pro- 
ductive of  many  advantages.  It  furnished  him  with  a 
knowledge  of  men  and  things  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  no 
one.  Every  part  of  the  Union  contributed  to  his  know- 
ledge of  them.  He  was  extensively  advised  of  the  char- 
acter and  motives  of  men,  and  of  the  eflTect  of  various 
measures  presented  for  consideration.  He  was  deemed  a 
safe  depositary  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  interest 
and  success  of  the  democratic  party.  Hence,  men  wrote 
him  fully,  frankly  and  without  reserve.  He  thus  became 
well  posted  on  most  subjects  in  advance  of  all  others. 
He  was  seldom  deceived  or  misled  by  his  correspondents. 
After  being  a  few  years  in  the  Senate,  he  was  treated  as 
the  recognized  leader  of  the  democratic  party.     Sound 
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democrats,  in  all  quarters,  seemed  anxious  to  contribute 
the  information  they  deemed  essential  to  success.  He 
submitted  to  the  labor  which  this  occasioned  most  cheer- 
fully, as  it  increased  his  ability  to  be  useful  to  the  public 
service  and  to  his  political  party,  whose  success  he  con- 
sidered synonymous  with  the  welfare  and  permanence  of 
our  institutions  and  the  happiness  of  the  people. 

He  wrote  an  exceedingly  neat,  compact  and  uniform 
hand  by  a  rolling  motion  of  the  hand,  instead  of  bending 
the  fingers.  Erasures,  interlineations,  blots  and  blemishes 
were  never  found  in  his  letters  or  documents,  or  papers 
prepared  by  him.  His  punctuation  was  so  perfect  and 
complete  that  it  left  no  room  for  revision  by  the  printer 
or  proof-reader.  He  left  no  evidence  of  hurry  or  careless- 
ness in  anything  he  wrote. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  public  life,  Mr.  Wright  care- 
fully filed  and  preserved  all  letters  received  by  him.  In 
the  latter  part  of  it,  he  usually  destroyed  all  when 
answered. 

This  imposed  upon  him  a  labor  which  few  men  could 
undergo.  However  burdensome  it  might  be,  he  patiently 
endured  it  and  answered  every  letter,  some  of  which 
required  him  to  communicate  with  the  President  or 
departments,  to  settle  questions,  and  nearly  all  required 
refiection  and  much  thought  to  answer  in  a  suitable 
manner.  In  his  answers  he  was  as  laborious  and  pains- 
taking as  in  everything  else  that  he  touched.  In  those 
days  Congress  did  not  provide  clerks,  as  now,  to  aid 
Senators  or  members  in  their  correspondence,  or  in  frank- 
ing. He  preferred  performing  his  own  duties  with  his 
own  hand.  His  letters  received  often  extended  to  twenty- 
five,  and  sometimes  more,  in  a  single  day,  many  of  which 
he  answered  in  his  seat  as  he  opened  and  read  them. 
He  related  an  anecdote  on  the  subject  of  preserving 
political  letters  which  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Martin 
Van  Buren  and  Roger  Skinner  were  warm  personal  and 
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ardent  political  friends.  They  had  served  together  in  the 
State  Senate  and  were  trusted  party  leaders.  On  one 
occasion  a  question  of  political  policy  arose,  and  the 
course  pursued  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  proved  unfortu- 
nate. Mr.  Skinner  subsequently  called  upon  him  in 
Albany,  and  on  discussing  the  matter,  he  remarked  that 
it  had  been  his  opinion,  and  he  had  so  advised,  if  a  certain 
other  course  had  been  pursued,  the  event  would  have 
proved  more  fortunate.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  sitting  at  his 
desk,  drew  from  it  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Judge 
Skinner  advising  the  exact  course  pursued  by  him,  and 
gave  it  to  him  to  read.  This  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  Judge' s 
self-complacency,  and  almost  destroyed  all  personal  and 
political  intimacy.  Mr.  Van  Baren  believed  that  he  was 
never  afterward  the  warmhearted  friend,  personal  or  polit- 
ical, that  he  had  been.  From  that  time  he  destroyed 
nearly,  if  not  quite  all  political  and  personal  letters.  This 
occurrence  formed  one  of  the  reasons  why  Mr.  Wright 
did  not  preserve  his  letters  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
life.  Except  those  from  his  father  and  relatives,  few  were 
found  to  have  been  preserved  after  his  death. 

In  the  freedom  of  his  correspondence,  he  greatly  feared 
that  he  said  things  which  might  wound  the  feelings,  or 
annoy  others,  or  lead  to  difficulties.  He  often  requested 
those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  to  destroy  them. 
Before  his  death,  and  apparently  in  anticipation  of  that 
event,  he  wrote  to  his  correspondents  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  soliciting  a  return  of  his  letters,  which  when 
received  he  destroyed,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their 
giving  pain  to  anyone,  or  their  occasioning  misappre- 
hension or  confusion.  Those  who  still  hold  his  letters 
cling  to  them  as  the  most  valuable  of  mementoes.  Some 
are  preserved  in  elegant  binding  and  others  placed  in 
strong  envelopes,  or  carefully  folded  and  laid  away  to 
prevent  their  wearing. 

The  following  letter  to  Mr,  Chandler,  of  Batavia,  shows 
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with  what  care  and  punctuality  he  attended  to  the  wishes 
and  interests  of  his  friends  in  their  minutest  details.  In 
all  such  things  he  set  an  example  worthy  of  imitation : 

Letieb  fbom  Goyebnob  Wbight  to  Daniel  A.  Chandlxb. 

^'ExBGunYE  Chambeb,        ) 
"Albany,  l^th  September^  1846.  J 

"My  Deab  Sib. — The  inclosed*  oame  during  my  absence,  as 
I  have  been  to  St.  Lawrence  to  see  my  sick  brother,  and  returned 
yesterday.  I  send  it  to  you  that  you  may  see  that  the  Secretary 
has  kept  a  good  memory  upon  this  point.  Please  send  me  the 
full  name,  age  and  place  of  residence  of  your  son,  with  a  state- 
ment of  his  health  and  character  for  integrity,  etc.,  etc.  Make 
the  statement  and  get  Mr.  Redfield,  Evans  and  two  or  three  other 
of  your  friends  of  like  standing  to  sign  it.  Let  the  statement  set 
forth  your  political  course,  and  speak  of  the  predilections  of  your 
son,  if  he  has  shown  any,  though  I  have  no  doubt  the  Secretary 
has  reference  to  your  democracy,  and  not  to  Master  Ralph.  Give 
me  the  paper  as  soon  as  you  can  consistently,  that  I  may  comply 
with  the  Secretary's  request  without  much  further  delay,  and 
return  to  me  his  letter. 

"  In  great  haste,  I  am  truly  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 
"  Daniel  H.  Chandleb,  Esq. 

♦Letter  from  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  conceroing 
the  appointment  as  midshipman  of  Commander  R.  Chandler — commander 
of  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard  in  1872. 
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Chapter  CL. 

PERSONAL     FRIENDSHIPS. 

Like  Gen.  Jackson,  Mr.  Wright  was  ardent,  firm  and 
sincere  in  Ms  friendships,  being  always  based  upon  quali- 
ties that  he  respected  or  admired.  But  unlike  him,  no 
one  was  ever  made  specially  to  feel  his  antipathies  or  dis- 
likes. Personally  he  had  no  enemies,  though  he  had 
political  adversaries  in  abundance,  some  of  whom  were 
as  bitter  as  gall  could  make  them  and  vindictive  and 
implacable  as  the  worst  savage  that  roams  the  forest, 
smarting  under  real  or  imaginary  wrongs  to  him  or  his 
kindred.  He  never  traduced  an  adversary,  nor  exhausted 
his  strength  or  consumed  his  time  in  hunting  them  down 
or  in  attempting  to  punish  them,  however  easy  the  task 
or  much  deserved.  His  theory  was,  that  envy,  hatred 
and  malice  eventually  punished  those  who  harbor  them 
and  are  governed  by  their  impulses. 

Those  whom  he  loved  enjoyed  his  confidence  in.  an 
almost  unlimited  degree.  It  is  remarkable  that  those 
who  enjoyed  it  seldom,  if  ever,  abused  it.  Their  object 
seemed  to  be,  like  his  toward  them,  to  aid  and  not  to 
injure.  Simulated  friendships  cease  with  the  termination 
of  the  interest  which  gives  rise  to  them,  but  real  ones 
never  die.  Confidence  begets  confidence,  and  while  Mr. 
Wright  gave  his  without  hesitation  or  scruple,  he 
received  in  return  that  of  the  masses  of  the  American 
people.  Sheets  might  be  filled  with  the  names  of  those 
In  whose  friendship  and  fidelity  Mr.  Wright  confided. 
The  names  of  Azariah  C.  Flagg  and  Felix  Grundy  aire 
mentioned  for  illustration.  He  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Flagg  when  he  entered  the  public  service  in  1824,  and 
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their  relations  were  the  most  intimate  and  confiding  until 
his  death.  He  had  not  a  thought  which  he  would  not 
intrust  to  him,  while  he  relied  as  much  upon  his  judg- 
ment and  the  soundness  of  his  opinions,  as  upon  those 
of  any  other  living  man. 

He  first  met  Mr.  Grrundy  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  They  soon  became  friends,  closely  linked  together 
by  common  sympathies,  purposes  and  principles.  Each 
admired  the  honesty,  sincerity,  talent  and  tact  of  the 
other.  A  common  attachment,  amounting  almost  to 
idolatry,  for  Gen.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  tended  to 
strengthen  the  cords  that  bound  them  together.  We  give 
in  his  own  words  Mr.  Wright'  s  description  of  the  friend 
he  so  much  admired,  in  the  form  of  an  epitaph,  which,  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Grundy' s  family,  he  prepared,  to  be 
inscribed  on  the  monument  erected  to  his  memory. 

SiTXtuA  to  tttt  Pitmorg 


07 


FELIX    GRUNDY, 

WHO  niBD  ON  THE  NINBTEBNTH  DAY  OF  BECBMBJER,   IMO, 

Aged  68  Years; 

BSme  AT  THS  TIMS  A  MBMBBB  07  THB  BBNATB  OP  THB  UVITBD 
BTATBI  VBOX  THB  BTATB  OT  TBNBB8BBB. 

*' A  native  of  Virginia,  and  born  during  the  American  Revolution,  A.  D. 
1777,  Mr.  Grundy  was  carried  to  the  Indian  country,  a  child  in  the  anna  of 
the  most  affectionate  of  mothers,  whose  heroic  fortitude  shielded  him  from 
massacre,  while  three  older  sons  fell  beneiftth  the  tomahawk  and  scalping 
knife  of  the  ruthless  Indian  warriors. 

"  Educated  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  a  clear  and  powerful  mind  and 
unyielding  application  soon  raised  him  to  the  head  of  his  profession,  and 
whUe  the  hundreds  successfully  defended  by  him  against  the  highest  crim- 
inal charges  filled  the  county  of  his  residence  with  the  strongest  witnesses  in 
favor  of  his  powers  as  a  lawyer,  his  commanding  talents,  sound  principles 
and  popular  manners  marked  him  out,  early  in  life,  for  higher,  more  extended 
and  more  public  duties. 

'*  Called  to  serve  in  conventions  of  the  people  and  in  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  his  pre-eminence  as  a  statesman  and  a  legislator 
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became,  during  his  early  years,  as  well  established  as  bis  professional 
reputation. 

**  Transferred  from  the  making  to  the  administration  of  the  law,  his 
uprightness  and  Justice  as  a  Judge,  holding  the  highest  judicial  situation  of 
his  State,  tempered  by  the  mildness  of  his  nature  and  character,  presented 
bis  extraordinary  mental  powers  so  blended  with  his  virtues  as  the  more 
highly  to  elevate  bis  fame,  and  the  more  strongly  to  endear  him  to  bis 
countrymen. 

^*  The  same  public  and  private  fortunes  awaited  Mr.  Grundy,  substantially, 
when  his  residence  was  transferred  to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  until,  upon 
the  eve  of  an  eventiul  war  with  one  of  the  strongest  powers  of  the  earth,  the 
nation  called  for  his  services,  and  the  people  of  his  beloved  Tennessee  sent 
bim  into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"  From  that  time,  A.  D.  1811,  until  the  period  of  his  decease,  a  very  large 
share  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  whole  country,  as  a  member 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  national  legislature. 

*^  During  the  short  intervals  of  that  service,  he  was  called  by  President 
Van  Buren  to  take  a  place  in  his  cabinet,  with  the  office  of  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States,  the  first  law  officer  of  the  nation.  This  elevated  place, 
suited  as  it  was  to  his  feelings,  his  education,  his  professional  habits  and  his 
cast  of  mind,  was  cheerfully  and  soon  surrendered,  upon  the  call  of  his 
Tennessee  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  to  return  to  his  long  occupied  seat  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

'*From  that  elevated  position,  the  last  final  summons  of  his  revered 
Creator  called  him  to  this  humble  sepulcher,  the  last  resting  place  for  all 
the  living,  upon  which  affection  and  friendship  has  placed  this  inadequate 
inscription. 

"  Ample  as  may  seem  to  be  the  field  for  the  richest  recollections  arismg 
from  these  high  honors  and  just  earthly  distinctions,  the  oblations  which 
will  be  offered  at  such  a  shrine  are  not  to  be  the  deep  conservations  of  this 
tomb.  The  treasures  of  the  heart,  the  Aillest  offerings  of  domestic  affection 
and  pure  friendship  are  to  send  up  their  incense  from  this  altar  to  the 
memory  of  the  tender  and  exemplary  husband,  the  kind  and  indulgent 
father,  the  true  friend  and  the  sincere  and  humble  Christian. 

**  Dearer  to  all  these  feelings  than  any  of  the  honors  and  distinctions  of 
this  world  shall  be  these  names,  embodied  in  that  of  Felix  Grundy." 

Such  is  the  record  prepared  by  the  hand  of  aflfection  to 
perpetuate  the  talents  and  virtues  of  a  deceased  friend 
and  statesman.  It  was  such  manifestations  of  sincerity 
and  warm-hearted  attachment  that  drew  so  many  hearts 
to  Mr.  Wright  and  occasioned  such  deep  and  sincere 
sorrow  at  his  early  and  sudden  death. 
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His  attachment  to  his  own  and  his  wife' s  relatives  vras 
equally  strong.  The  following  letter  to  his  brother-in- 
law  will  show  how  much  his  feelings  were  enlisted  in 
what  interested  them.  It  also  pays  a  just  tribute  to  the 
excellent  qualities  of  his  mother-in-law,  of  whose  family 
he  had  for  a  long  time  been  a  member  and  whose  house 
for  fifteen  years  had  been  tis  home.  It  is  a  truthful  pic- 
ture of  a  superior  and  good  woman. 

"  Washington,  30^A  Jan'oary^  1843. 

"My  Deab  Brother.  —  Your  most  acceptable  letter  of  the 
twenty-fourth  came  to  us  last  night.  We  had  heard  that  you 
had  been  at  Canton,  through  Luman's  letters,  as  he  is  very  good, 
as  he  was  during  Mary's  sickness  last  summer,  and  writes  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  He  gives  us  a  very  particular  account 
of  the  health  of  our  good  mother  and  of  the  health  of  the 
neighborhood,  but  has  not  told  us  as  much  of  the  state  of  her 
mind  and  feelings  about  herself,  in  all  his  letters,  as  you  tell  us 
in  yours.  That  is  very  natural.  They  are  with  her  all  the  time, 
and  hearing  all  her  conversation  they  do  not  think  of  repeating  it 
to  you  and  to  us,  to  whom  it  has  the  deepest  interest.  We  have 
been  under  the  greatest  concern  about  her  health  ever  since  we 
first  heard  she  was  more  unwell.  Indeed,  we  left  home  most 
deeply  concerned  about  her,  as  she  had  been  much  more  unwell 
for  the  last  month  we  were  at  home  than  I  had  ever  known  her, 
although  she  was  about  the  house  and  doing  most  of  the  work 
herself.  Her  complaint  then  seemed  to  be  of  the  stomach,  and 
I  thought  her  old  rheumatic  affections  were  collecting  and  exert- 
ing their  influence  there,  as  she  did  not  feel  but  little  of  the 
ordinary  lameness  of  the  limbs. 

"  When  we  first  heard  from  Luman  that  she  was  worse,  I 
thought,  from  his  description  of  her  case,  that  dyspepsia  had 
joined  itself  to  her  rheumatism,  which  is  very  common,  and  was 
shocked  when  Luman  told  us  that  Dr.  Clark  said  he  feared  her 
disease  would  result  in  the  consumption.  That  disease  has  been 
so  universal  and  so  fatal  in  her  family,  that  any  suspicion  of  its 
presence  with  her  becomes  more  alarming ;  and  yet,  in  the  thou- 
sand times  I  have  thought  of  it,  I  have  supposed  that  she  was  as 
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unlikely  as  any  person  I  bad  ever  known  to  be  consumptive.  Yet, 
I  greatly  fear,  from  tbe  account  you  give,  and  still  more  from  tbose 
we  get  from  Luman's  letters  tbat  ber  disease  is  or  will  be  the  con- 
sumption, and  tbat  it  will  act  rapidly  and  fatally.  I  have  never 
known  anything  take  so  deep  hold  of  Clarissa  as  this  sad  news 
from  your  good  mother,  and  knowing  as  long  as  I  have  known, 
and  as  well  as  I  do  know,  what  a  mother  she  has  been  to  all  of 
you,  and  to  me,  too,  I  cannot  feel  surprise  at  any  depth  of  grief 
which  even  the  danger  of  her  loss  occasions.  She  has  been  a 
most  remarkable  woman,  as  a  wife,  as  a  mother  and  as  a  neighbor. 
Such  equanimity  of  temper  and  conduct,  under  all  circumstances, 
and  at  all  times,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  witnessed,  and 
while  I  never  knew  her  to  flatter  a  human  being  as  a  flatterer 
does  that,  I  have  never  to  my  knowledge  seen  the  person  who 
entertained  hostility  toward  her.  She  has,  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  any  lady  I  ever  knew,  set  the  example  and  exhibited  the 
benefits  to  one's  self,  to  one's  family  and  to  society,  of  attending 
to  her  own  business  and  leaving  other  people  to  attend  to  theirs, 
and  only  extending  her  interference  and  her  assistance  at  the  calls 
of  distress  and  charity.  Not  to  feel  alarm  and  pain  and  affection 
at  the  mere  danger  of  the  loss  of  such  a  mother  would  be  to  have 
no  feeling,  and  yet  such  a  loss  none  of  us  can  measure  until 
bitter  experience  shall  compel  us  to  suffer  and  try  it. 

*'  Our  short  session  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close  and,  on  account 
of  this  condition  of  mother's  health,  Clarissa,  from  having  counted 
the  weeks,  is  now  almost  beginning  to  count  the  days  when  we 
shall  be  permitted  to  start  on  our  long  journey  home.  If  our 
news  does  not  improve,  we  shall  make  our  way  there  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  and  unless  some  misfortune  shall  compel 
it,  I  shall  not  think  of  visiting  my  aged  and  afflicted  parents  on 
the  way,  but  shall  leave  that  to  be  done  at  some  time  during  the 
summer.  If,  then,  life  should  be  spared  and  time  permit,  we 
may  take  Montreal  in  our  way  out  or  back,  and  repeat  that  to  us 
most  pleasant  visit  with  you. 

"  We  are  quite  well,  except  that  Clarissa  has  a  heavy  cold  and 
a  hard  cough,  which  has  been  upon  her  for  near  three  weeks  and, 
in  the  changing  weather  we  have  had  and  still  have,  she  takes 
more  cold  almost  every  day.     By  this  means  we  escape  the  large 
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party  of  the  Postmaster-General  this  eveningy  which  to  both  is 
rather  a  gain  from  the  affliction,  as,  after  the  experience  we  have 
had  here,  these  crowded  parties  are  very  great  bores  instead  of 
pleasures. 

"  The  prospect  of  a  change  of  your  position  for  the  better  is 
gratifying  news  to  us  and  we  hope  it  may  be  realized.  We  infer 
that  your  duties  must  be  more  confining,  but  for  the  increase  of 
salary  you  can  submit  to  that,  and  on  some  accounts  it  is  more 
pleasant  to  be  captain  than  lieutenant,  besides  I  hope  yon  will  be 
able  to  go  up  and  see  mother  again  before  you  get  tied  down 
any  closer,  as  in  her  condition  to  have  her  children  about  her, 
must  be  one  of  the  richest  comforts  she  can  enjoy.       *        * 

^'  Congress  has,  as  yet,  done  very  little  and  will  do  nothing 
but  pass  the  ordinary  appropriation  bills.  The  war  between 
Capt.  Tyler  and  the  great  mass  of  the  whig  party  is  as  bitter 
as  ever,  and  there  is  no  prospect  that  it  will  abate  during  the 
life  of  this  Congress.  How  it  may  be  with  the  next,  time  must 
show.  We  have  had  much  less  than  the  usual  quantity  of  speech 
making  and  very  few  speeches  written  out  for  publication,  while 
of  those  few  there  have  been  none  which  I  have  thought  of  inter- 
est enough  to  charge  you  with  the  postage  upon  them.  Our 
present  Oregon  debate  may  produce  some,  and  if  so,  I  will  for- 
ward them.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  Most  truly  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT,  Jb. 
**  Capt.  Lucius  Moody." 

Many  instances  of  his  strong  and  fervid  attachments 
to  friends  might  be  cited.  His  town  was  filled  with 
people  who  enjoyed  his  unlimited  confidence.  They 
were  met  with  in  all  parts  of  his  county,  in  all  parts  of 
the  State,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  Union.  He  had 
the  happy  faculty  of  accurately  judging  the  motives  and 
characters  of  men,  so  that  when  he  once  gave  his  confi- 
dence he  seldom  had  occasion  to  withdraw  it.  No  one 
ever  complained  of  his  desertion  of  a  friend,  or  of  his 
abusing  his  confidence,  a  thing  which  he  never  did. 
Treachery  and  deception  formed  no  part  of  his  character. 
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Chapter  CLL 

LETTERS  TO  GEK.  DIX  AND  THOMAS  M.  BURT,  IN  1847. 

Gen.  Dix  and  Thomas  M.  Burt  enjoyed  Gov.  Weight's 
confidence,  and  hence  he  wrote  with  his  characteristic 
frankness,  as  the  following  letters  will  show.  In  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Burt  he  gives  his  views  concerning  who 
ought  and  who  ought  not  to  be  nominated  for  public 
oflBlces.  He  always  acted  upon  the  principle  here 
avowed,  and  we  often  heard  him  avow  the  policy  of  the 
democratic  party  acting  upon  it  whenever  there  was 
occasion  for  selecting  candidates  to  be  presented  to  the 
electors  for  their  votes,  or  for  executive  appointments. 
Whenever  the  democratic  party  acts  in  disregard  of  the 
principles  he  recommends,  it  eventually  suffers  by  it. 
It  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be  so. 

Gov.  Weight  to  John  A.  Dix. 

"Albany,  \^th  Jamuary^  1847. 

"My  Dbab  Sib.  —  I  promised  to  write  you  before  I  should 
leave  here,  but  then  intended  that  both  things  should  have  been 
done  before  this  day.  I  have  found  my  whole  time  occupied, 
and  yet  I  do  nothing.  I  carefully  abstain  from  any  interference 
with  the  Legislature  and  its  affairs,  and  you  and  King,  to  whom 
I  certainly  should  write  if  to  any  persons  at  Washington,  can 
judge  of  my  attempts  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
transacting  at  your  capitol.  I  have  a  good  laugh  every  day  to 
see  the  extent  of  my  agency  at  both  places,  if  the  letter-writers 
and  newspaper  scribblers  are  to  be  credited.  I  am  even  made  to 
write  speeches  for  King  to  deliver,  as  well  as  to  dictate  the 
measures  and  movements  upon  which  he  is  to  make  the  speeches. 
Yon  have  been  rather  modest  so  far,  but  I  expect,  as  soon  as  you 
make  a  movement,  that  I  shall  gain  further  celebrity,  if  not  as 
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supplying  you  with  language,  at  least  as  furnishing  you  with 
directions  how  to  move,  and  when  to  move,  and  upon  what  sub- 
ject and  what  side  to  make  your  speeches.  All  this  is  laughahle 
enough  at  home,  where  all  three  are  known,  and  it  is  very  well 
understood  that  I  could  much  more  properly  borrow  than  lend  in 
the  way  of  speech-making,  with  either  of  you.  I  certainly  hope 
these  idle  speculations  do  not  annoy  either  of  you,  as  they  surely 
do  not  me. 

"  King's  movement,  in  the  House,  is  one  of  most  significance. 
He  is  likely  to  obtain  the  position  as  the  author  of  the  proposition, 
which  he  does  not  claim,  but  justly  awards  to  the  real  mover, 
Wilmot,  at  the  last  session.  The  authorship  is  fixed  upon  him, 
because  it  is  supposed  his  relations  make  it  an  object  politically 
to  fix  it  there.  On  this  account,  neither  he  nor  any  of  our  friends 
from  the  State  must  feel  any  anxiety,  or  suffer  any  embarrass- 
ment. If  I  could  have  had  my  personal  choice,  I  should  have 
preferred  that  the  movement  should  have  come  from  the  original 
mover  again,  that  the  measure  might  have  been  discharged  from 
the  suspicion  which  may  be  fixed  upon  it  coming  from  King. 
Yet  I  am  aware  that  he  has  acted  from  the  strongest  conscien- 
tious sense  of  public  duty,  and  has  been  satisfied  he  could  not 
properly  wait  the  movement  of  others.  These  convictions  fully 
satisfy  me  with  his  action  in  making  himself  the  author  of  the 
measure. 

"  The  great  point  is  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  movement  at 
all.  Upon  this  point,  I  have  not  a  doubt.  The  principle  asserted 
is  clearly  right,  and  its  assertion  now  is,  in  my  judgment,  not 
merely  expedient,  but  positively  necessary.  The  Mexican  war 
is  rapidly  becoming  unpopular  with  the  people  of  this  section  of 
the  Union,  as  I  fear  it  is  in  all  sections ;  and  here  the  great  and 
universal  objection  made  to  it  is  that  its  effect  is  to  be,  if  its 
object  and  design  is  not,  to  extend  slavery.  The  question  is  now 
in  a  shape  it  never  before  has  and  never  before  could  have 
assumed.  In  all  former  cases,  slavery  has  been  an  institution 
existing,  and  lawfully  existing,  in  the  territory  added  to  the  Union. 
Such  was  the  fact  in  the  case  of  Louisiana,  Florida  and  Texas, 
and  that  fact  was  made  the  justification  of  the  addition  of  the 
territory  and  the  recognition  of  slavery  within  it,  as  a  consequence. 
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We  have  now  taken  into  the  Union  all  the  territory  contiguoas 
to  it,  wherein  slavery  does  or  can  lawfully  exist,  separate  from 
our  interference,  and  the  great  question  now  first  presents  itself: 
Shall  we  pay  the  money  or  use  the  arms  of  the  Union  to  acquire 
new  territoiy,  that  we  may  incoi-porate  this  institution  upon  it, 
and  thus  extend  the  limits  of  a  universally  conceded  social  and 
political  evil  ?  Hitherto,  as  I  have  understood  the  matter,  all, 
our  southern  brethren  included,  have  considered  slavery  an  evil 
anywhere,  and  most  especially  so  as  existing  under  our  institu- 
tions ;  but  it  has  been  truly  said  to  be  the  misfortune  not  the 
fault  of  the  present  slave-holding  citizens  of  the  Republic,  an 
inheritance  from  their  colonial  ancestors  forced  upon  them  by  the 
wicked  colonial  policy  of  the  mother  country.  In  this  aspect 
of  the  case,  the  north,  and  especially  the  northern  democracy, 
has  stood  by  the  rights  of  property  of  their  southern  fellow- 
citizens  and  insisted  upon  their  full  and  quiet  enjoyment  of  their 
constitutional  rights  in  regard  to  such  property.  This,  I  sincerely 
hope  and  firmly  believe  the  northern  democracy  will  always  do, 
if  the  south  does  not  ask  them  to  go  beyond  this  point ;  but  it 
is  as  manifest  as  the  light  of  day,  that  no  part  and  no  party 
of  the  free  States  will  consent  that  territory  be  purchased  or 
conquered  to  extend  this  institution  to  countries  where  it  does 
not  and  cannot  now  constitutionally  and  lawfully  exist. 

*'  Some  have  trouble  upon  this  point  in  consequence  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  so  called.  On  many  accounts  I  find  no  embar- 
rassment growing  out  of  that  consideration.  It  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  that  arrangement  had  any  reference  to  territory  not  then  a 
part  of  the  Union.  A  stronger  ground  with  me  is  that  that  com- 
promise, so  called,  was  altogether  an  affair  unauthorized  by  the 
Constitution  and  in  the  face  of  its  express  provisions.  It  was  an 
attempt  to  control  States  upon  this  great  question,  which  Congress 
had  no  right  to  do.  When  a  State  is  admitted  into  the  Union, 
under  the  present  Constitution,  it  must  be  admitted  upon  a  foot- 
ing of  perfect  equality  as  to  rights  and  powers  with  the  original 
thirteen  States.  One  of  their  rights  and  powers  was  to  establish 
the  institution  of  slavery  within  themselves  and  to  abolish  it,  at 
will,  and  every  State  now  in  the  Union  and  every  one  which 
shall  ever  be  admitted,  while  the  Constitution  remains  as  it  is, 
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does  and  mast  possess  that  constitutional  right  and  power  of  the 
original  States,  the  Missouri  Compromise  or  any  other  action  of 
Congress  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  •  All  Congress  can  do, 
therefore,  is  to  determine  whether  or  not  slavery  shall  be  an 
institution  of  the  territory  while  it  remains  territory  of  the  United 
States,  subject  to  the  government  of  the  laws  of  the  Union. 
When  Congress  shall  admit  it  or  any  portion  of  it  as  a  State,  its 
power  over  the  question  of  slavery  as  to  that  portion  is  gone, 
and  the  question  becomes  one  purely  of  State  right  and  State 
jurisdiction.  In  this  aspect  of  the  case,  to  contend  that  Congress 
should  introduce  or  ingraft  slavery  upon  territory  now  free,  is 
to  ask  the  people  of  the  Union  to  consider  and  treat  slavery  as 
,a  positive  benefit  and  blessing  to  be  diffused  and  extended  by 
the  action  of  Congress.  This  the  people  of  the  free  States  never 
will  do,  and  I  sincerely  hope  the  people  of  the  slave  States  will 
not  themselves  so  consider  it  and  certainly  they  will  not  ask  the 
people  of  the  free  States  to  hold  such  opinions  or  take  such  action. 

"Upon  another  ground,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise can  no  longer  be  held  as  a  rule  upon  this  question.  The 
whole  territory  of  Texas,  extending  to  latitude  forty-two  degrees, 
is  admitted  as  a  State,  with  a  Constitution  recognizing  and  estab- 
lishing the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  most  express  terms  and 
form,  and  this  was  done  by  the  votes  of  the  southern  members 
against,  among  many  others,  the  most  earnest  effort  to  apply 
this  compromise  to  that  territory.  It  will  not  do,  therefore,  for 
them  to  contend  that  this  compromise  is  any  longer  binding 
upon  the  northern  side,  even  if  they  suppose,  as  I  do  not,  that  it 
ever  had  any  binding  force. 

"  But  I  must  quit  this  topic.  I  should  be  compelled,  if  in  Con- 
gress, to  vote  for  the  proposition  of  Mr.  King,  though  I  do  not 
know  that  I  should  have  felt  constrained  to  become  myself  the 
mover  of  the  resolution.  Still,  I  think  its  movement  had  become 
imperatively  necessary,  and  that  the  war  cannot  be  efficiently 
prosecuted  unless  a  distinct  negative  is  put  upon  the  idea  that  its 
object  is  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  now  possible  to  avoid  or  prevent  a  distinct  decision 
of  that  question,  and  I  shall  regard  a  decision  against  Mr.  King 
as  fatal  to  this  administration  and  its  prosecution  of  the  war. 


J 
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^'  You  will  see  that  our  Legislature  has  the  subject  before  it. 
The  whigs,  who  will  of  course  go  for  this  proposition,  will  be 
very  glad,  if  they  can,  to  give  a  slap  at  the  administration  and 
the  war  at  the  same  time ;  but  from  what  I  now  hear,  I  rather 
think  the  resolutions  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Ool.  Young 
will  be  passed  by  a  very  strong,  if  not  by  quite  a  unanimous, 
vote.  Those  resolutions  undoubtedly  speak  the  sentiments  of, 
literally  speaking,  our  whole  people  of  all  parties.  The  only 
attempt  at  resistance,  as  you  will  see,  is  based  upon  the  inexpedi- 
ency of  the  movement  now,  conceding  its  soundness  and  justice 
as  a  piinciple.  Such  a  position  has  no  moral  force  now,  when 
the  hesitancy  about  a  cordial  support  of  the  war  hangs  upon  this 
very  point.  This  form  of  opposition  comes  from  a  particular 
quarter  only,  as  you  will  see,  and  it  is  manifestly  made  only  to 
seem  to  conform  to  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  wishes  of  the 
administration,  that  a  certain  little  clique  here  may  continue  to 
control  and  enjoy  the  appointments  of  the  administration  as  it 
has  hitherto  done,  most  unfortunately  to  the  President  and  those 
friends  upon  whom  only  he  can  depend  for  support  here  to  carry 
on  the  government,  and  especially  this  difficult  war. 

"  The  subject  of  the  tax  upon  tea  and  coffee  was  most  sum- 
marily disposed  of  in  the  House.  If  a  duty  upon  these  articles 
becomes  necessary,  as  a  war  duty,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  pub- 
lic will  submit  to  it  cheerfully ;  but  the  necessity  must  be  made 
apparent,  and  the  proposition  must  be  made  under  circum- 
stances to  lay  no  foundation  for  a  suspicion  that  there  is  an 
ulterior  object  to  be  accomplished.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pressed  this  duty  too  strongly  last  year,  and,  coupled  with  that, 
his  note  to  Mr.  McKay  this  year,  has  prejudiced  his  recommend- 
ation here,  and  made  the  vote  of  the  House  a  popular  one.  Our 
financiers  even  cannot  see  that  this  particular  duty  is  yet  requisite 
to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  Union,  and  they  think  the  opinion  was 
hastily  pronounced,  rather  to  obtain  the  duty  than  to  strengthen 
the  public  credit.     So  think  the  people. 

"  Still,  my  impressions  are  that  it  is  to  be  a  difficult  year  to 
borrow  money.  The  banks  are,  as  I  think,  fearfully  extended  and 
will  be  competitors  with  the  government  for  the  cash  in  the 
market.     This  note  of  the  Secretary  will  be  used  by  the  croakers 
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to  prove  that  the  government  ought  not  to  have  loans,  as  a  means 
of  raising  the  interest,  and  if  you  do  not  give  authority  to  pay 
more  than  gix  per  cent,  I  do  not  think  the  Secretary  will  be  able 
to  obtain  the  amount  he  proposes  to  want,  say  $23,000,000.  I 
think  he  will  have  to  pay  a  price  which  will  start  the  private 
deposits  in  the  banks,  and  that  they  cannot  be  stai*ted  at  a  less 
rate  of  interest  than  seven  per  cent  on  a  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
stock.  There  is  no  mystery  about  this  operation.  If  the  govern- 
ment is  to  obtain  money  without  steps  to  depreciate  the  currency, 
it  must  pay  the  market  price  for  it ;  and  much  better  is  it  for  the 
country,  and  all  its  great  interests,  that  it  should  pay  seven  or 
even  eight  per  cent,  than  that  it  should  depreciate  the  whole 
volume  of  the  currency  to  cheapen  the  value  of  the  sums  it  want*. 
Any  attempt  to  cheapen  loans  by  the  use  of  treasury  notes  will, 
as  I  think,  unavoidably  either  cost  the  treasury  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  no  benefit,  or  will  have  the  eflFect  to  depreciate  the 
whole  currency  of  the  country,  the  notes  leading  in  the  fall. 

"The  proposition  for  a  lieutenant-general  is  lost  in  both 
Houses.  I  have  seen  by  your  letters  to  others  that  you  were 
anxious  for  the  passage  of  that  proposition.  We  here  have  not 
sufficiently  the  possession  of  the  ground  to  form  a  safe  opinion  as 
to  the  recommendation.  We  do  not  know,  except  from  conject- 
ure, the  public  grounds  upon  which  the  recommendation  was 
made.  We  feel  deeply  that  the  affairs  of  the  war  look  fearful 
enough,  and  that  anything  which  promises  to  benefit  the  prospect, 
and  to  bring  the  war  to  an  early  close  ought  to  be  approved  and 
tried.  I  will  tell  you  frankly,  however,  how  this  subject  has  con- 
stantly presented  itself  to  my  mind.  I  have  supposed  that  there 
is  not  the  proper  reciprocal  confidence  between  the  administration 
and  the  senior  generals  now  in  the  field,  and  that  this  proposition 
has  grown  out  of  that  fact;  that  this  want  of  confidence  proceeds 
mainly  from  the  jealousy  that  those  generals  (and  I  am  now  told 
there  are  supposed  to  be  three  of  them,  Scott,  Taylor  and 
Butler)  hope  to  make  themselves  presidents  out  of  their  services 
in  the  war;  that  Col.  Benton  was  to  have  been  the  lieutenant- 
general,  if  the  bill  had  passed,  etc.,  etc.  Now,  for  the  sake  of  my 
friend,  the  Colonel,  while  I  have  said  nothing,  I  have  feared  to 
have  him  placed  in  the  position  the  appointment  would  place  him 
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in.  No  man  can  have  more  confidence  in  him,  both  in  a  military 
and  civil  aspect,  than  I  have;  but  I  feel"  sure  the  whole  responsi- 
bility of  the  war  would  be  at  once  thrown  upon  him,  which  I 
know  he  would  willingly  take,  and  which  I  would  willingly  have 
him  take,  if  he  was  seconded  and  sustained  in  good  faith;  but  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  that,  in  case  he  should  be  fortunate  in  a 
single  great  step,  he  would  not  concentrate  upon  himself  these 
same  jealousies  either  under  the  fear  that  he  would  want  to  be 
President,  or  that  he  would  prefer  some  other  person  than  a 
member  of  this  administration,  and  that  he  would  be  destroyed 
by  orders  to  embarrass  his  movements,  or  by  a  direct  controversy, 
which  the  generals  he  would  supersede  would  naturally  rejoice  to 
see,  if  they  should  not  help  along.  I  have  not  been  able,  from 
these  fears,  to  mourn  over  the  loss  of  this  bill,  though,  if  I  had 
knowledge  of  the  whole  ground,  I  might  change  my  mind. 

"  I  must  close.  I  have  written  hastily,  amidst  constant  interrup- 
tions, with  a  very  bad  pen,  and  if  you  can  read  it  I  shall  be  glad. 
There  is  much  else  I  should  be  glad  to  say,  but  your  patience  will 
not  bear  the  tax,  nor  will  my  time.  It  is  a  private  letter,  but 
you  may,  if  you  please,  let  King  read  it,  if  he  can,  for  I  ought  to 
write  to  him,  but  do  not  think  I  shall  till  I  get  home.  I  am  still 
waiting  for  snow,  but  hope  to  be  away  this  week. 

"  Please  say  to  Mrs.  Dix  that  I  cannot  express  my  gratification 
at  the  reports  as  to  her  improved  health,  and  I  sincerelv  hope  she 
may  not  again  be  threatened  with  her  lung  complaint. 

"  I  am  truly  yours, 

"SILAS  WRIGHT. 
"  Hon.  John  A.  Dix. 

"  P.  S.  There  is  not  a  doubt  that  you  and  our  true  men  should 
press  Temple  as  our  candidate  for  brigadier-general.  He  is  the 
only  man  among  the  candidates  who  is  a  soldier  and  would  be  a 
valuable  appointment,  though  I  consider  it  very  certain  he  cannot 
be  appointed." 
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Mb.  Wright  to  John  A.  Dix. 

"  Canton,  220?  Marchy  1847. 

"My  Dear  Sir. — Your  letter  of  the  tfaitteenth  was  duly  and 
thankfully  received.  I  am  also  indebted  for  two  or  three  anao- 
knowledged  favors  since  my  voluminous  letters  to  you.  I  know 
very  well  your  situation  during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  unreasonableness  of  taxing  you  to  read,  much  less  expecting 
you  to  write,  long  letters.  I  have  occupied  the  situation  long 
enough  to  sympathize  with  you  under  the  load  you  must  carry, 
but  I  can  advise  nothing  but  patience. 

"  I  think  I  referred,  in  one  of  my  letters  to  you,  to  the  case  of 
our  excellent  friend,  Col.  Benton,  and  told  you  my  anxiety  had 
grown  out  of  the  conviction  that,  even  if  good  faith  was  intended 
toward  him,  I  feared  he  could  not  take  one  promising  step  before 
those  pitiful  jealousies  about  president  making,  which  seem  to  us 
at  this  distance  to  over-ride  and  swallow  up  every  other  consider- 
ation at  Washington  at  the  present  time,  would  follow  and  sur- 
round and  fetter  him,  and  destroy  his  power  of  usefulness,  and 
defeat  his  high  patriotic  designs.  Hence,  we  were  compelled  to 
console  ourselves  at  the  defeat  of  the  lieutenant-general  bill,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  feel  that  it  is  fortunate  for  him  that  the 
termination  has  been  found  where  it  has.  He  has  favored  me  with 
a  copy  of  his  correspondence  with  the  President  leading  to  his 
declination,  and  I  must  say  I  think  he  has  placed  himself  upon  high 
ground.  The  moral  sense  of  every  man  who  thinks  will  tell  him, 
at  once,  that  he  could  not  leave  his  position  to  take  a  subordinate 
position  in  the  army.  The  idea  is  absurd,  and  his  nomination  and 
appointment  was  considered,  by  everybody  who  reads  or  thinks,  as 
designed  to  place  him  in  command  in  Mexico.  I  ought  to  write  to 
the  Colonel  fully  upon  this  subject,  but  I  do  not  know  when  I  can 
command  the  leisure,  and  whether,  by  one  of  my  long  letters  lead- 
ing to  no  practical  result,  that  I  might  not  rather  tax  than  gratify 
him.  He  knows  he  has  my  strong  confidence  and  best  wishes,  and 
should  know  that  my  acquaintance  has  fully  satisfied  me  that  his 
purposes  are  disinterested  and  patriotic.  I  am  as  satisfied  as  yoa 
are  that  the  presidency  is  a  prize  for  which  he  does  not  contend, 
though  very  few,  if  any,  of  our  statesmen  might  more  justly 
aspire  to  that  highest  elevation  under  our  government.     I  have 
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seen  the  Colonel's  public  course  for  many  years,  and  have  been  as 
well  acquainted  with  his  private  views  and  motives  as  most,  if 
not  as  any,  of  his  political  friends  and  associates,  and  I  do  him 
but  bare  justice  when  I  say  I  have  always  found  him  pursuing 
sound  principles  and  patriotic  impulses  in  an  open,  able  and  hon- 
orable manner.  No  statesman  with  whom  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  serve  has  appeared  more  uniformly  to  have  at  heart 
*  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,'  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  tell  you  how  strongly  he  has  won  my  personal 
esteem  and  public  confidence.  Hence  I  have  felt  most  sensibly 
all  the  movements  touching  the  Mexican  war  which  were  under- 
stood to  concern  him  so  deeply,  hoping,  for  the  interests  of  our 
common  country,  that  they  might  result,  as  I  knew  he  expected 
they  would;  and  at  the  same  time  fearing  that,  if  not  bad  faith, 
an  imbecile,  timid  and  selfish  policy,  might  lead  to  his  sacrifice 
without  any  substantial  benefit  to  the  country.  I  am  now  able 
to  rejoice  that,  regardless  of  personal  considerations,  he  has  con- 
tinued to  manifest  a  willingness  to  take  the  risks,  so  long  as  there 
was  a  possibility  that  the  anticipated  benefits  could  be  reached ; 
he  has,  with  his  accustomed  promptness,  frankness  and  decision, 
taken  himself  out  of  the  position  he  was  thus  made  to  occupy, 
and  placed  the  matter  in  its  true  light  before  the  country.  I 
hope  I  am  mistaken,  but  if  I  am  not  in  the  inferences  which  this 
transaction  authorizes,  it  is  fortunate  for  him  that  it  has  been 
reached  now,  while  the  country  suffers  no  loss,  as  it  is  most  ifiani- 
fest  that  by  going  into  the  military  service  in  the  only  manner  in 
which  he  could  go  into  it,  he  could  not  materially  benefit  that 
service. 

**  I  still  feel  inexpressibly  anxious  about  the  interests  and  honor 
of  our  country  involved  in  this  war;  and  if  the  condition  of 
things  in  Mexico,  as  shadowed  in  the  late  accounts,  and  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  from  pecuniary  motives  turned  in  favor  of 
peace,  do  not  bring  an  early  termination  of  it,  God  alone  can  see 
the  end  or  its  character. 

"You  feel  anxious  about  your  speech  and  position  upon  the 
three  million  bill.  You  have  no  occasion  for  anxiety  so  far  as 
New  York  is  concerned,  and  I  do  not  think  you  have  so  far  as  the 
country,  or  even  the  south,  is  concerned.     The  question  presented 
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by  the  Wilmot  proviso  is  a  new  and  an  old  one.  It  is  the 
same  question  which  established  the  rale  for  the  territory  north- 
west of  the  Ohio,  and  has  no  connection  with  the  questions  of 
abolition  of  existing  slavery.  It  is  the  simple  question  of  the 
extension  of  that  institution  to  territory  now  constitutionally 
free,  and  that  by  the  power  of  the  arms  or  the  purse  of  the  Union, 
or  of  both  combined.  Time  will  show  that  there  is,  as  there  can 
be,  but  one  mind  upon  this  question  in  the  free  States,  and  there 
should  be  but  one  in  the  slave  States.  They  should  not  ask  or 
seek  or  wish  to  extend  the  institution  beyond  its  present  constitu- 
tional limits,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  sound  thinking  part 
of  the  southern  mind  will  assume  that  ground.  I  have  not 
attempted  to  intei*fere  in  this  matter  thus  far,  but  I  have  looked 
with  deep  interest,  and  listened  with  as  deep  feeling,  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  soundness,  politically 
and  morally,  of  the  opinions  I  above  express  to  you.  I  have  not 
a  doubt  that  the  principle  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  will  be  adopted 
and  enforced  as  to  all  Oregon,  and  to  all  territory  hereafter  to  be 
added  to  the  Union,  and  if  the  southern  people  are  unwise  enough 
to  follow  the  fanatical  dogmas  of  Mr.  Calhoun  upon  this  point, 
then,  for  a  time  long  enough  to  settle  this  point,  the  politics  of 
the  Union  will  be  geographical,  and  a  deep  misfortune,  but  one 
which  that  statesman  has  seemed  determined  for  years  to  force 
upon  the  country,  or  to  force  it  to  yield  to  his  sole  domination. 
The  latter,  I  am  well  convinced,  it  will  never  do,  and  the  former, 
the  northern  democracy,  will  avert  if  they  can,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  conquering  or  purchasing  territory  to  plant  slavery 
upon. 

*^  Your  speech  is  a  good  one,  which  will  do  you  great  credit 
and  be  universally  approved.  Your  pereonal  friends  are  proud 
of  it  and  of  you,  and  you  have  no  cause  for  anxiety  or  fear  in  case 
you  can  consent  to  work  and  be  honest  as  you  hitherto  have  been. 

'^  I  intended  to  have  eaid  a  great  deal  more  to  you  about  my 
private  self,  and  about  how  very  happy  I  am,  freed  from  the 
responsibilities  and  cares  and  labors  of  public  office,  but  my  sheet 
is  full,  and  I  cannot  tax  you  with  a  second  this  time.  I  will 
reserve  all  that,  therefore,  for  a  personal  letter. 

"  Can  I  not,  in  some  way,  convince  my  friends  and  my  enemies 
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(I  speak  politically)  that  I  am  not  a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
and  do  not  want  the  office  if  I  could  get  it  ?  I  have  no  other 
public  trouble  which  personally  concerns  me  but  that  I  am  con- 
stantly made,  by  both,  to  occupy  this  position;  while  it  is  most 
manifest  that  I  should  add  largely  to  the  happiness  of  extensive 
classes  of  each  if  I  could  only  convince  them  of  the  truth  upon 
this  point. 

"  Will  you  present  my  most  respectful  and  kind  regards  to 
Col.  Benton  (should  I  say  General  ?),  his  wife  and  family,  and 
accept  them,  with  those  of  my  wife  united,  for  Mrs.  Dix,  yourself 
and  your  children. 

"  I  am  truly  youra, 

"  SILAS  WRIGHT. 
"  Hon.  John  A.  Dtx. 

"P.  S.  If  you  think  Col.  B.  would  like  to  read  this  letter,  you 
may  give  him  that  liberty." 

Mb.  Wmght  to  Me.  Burt. 

"Canton,  22d  Augttat^  1847. 

"  Mt  Deab  Sib.  — Your  too  brief  note  of  the  nineteenth  came 
to  me  this  evening,  and  I  must  give  it  about  an  equally  brief  reply. 

'^  I  have  not  had  a  doubt  that  Mr.  Flagg  should  be  nominated 
for  Comptroller,  if  we  have  the  power  to  do  it,  and  my  uneasi- 
ness has  been  that  there  is  so  much  apathy  among  the  true 
democracy,  and  so  much  activity  among  the  unsound  portion  of 
our  party,  that  the  convention  may  be  unsound.  My  opinion 
has  been,  and  is,  that  sound  nominations  should  be  made  through- 
out, if  the  convention  is  sound,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
present  such  candidates  and  be  beaten  with  them,  if  we  must, 
than  to  nominate  men  whose  election  would  be  a  defeat  to  our 
principles  and  measures,  even  if  a  nominal  tnumph,  —  and  that  it 
scarcely  could  be.  I  think,  if  an  unsound  ticket  is  nominated,  it 
will  be  beaten,  and  then  we  shall  be  beaten  and  disgraced.  We 
shall  sink  without  any  ship  under  us.  If  a  combined  ticket  is 
framed,  I  think  we  shall  fiud  every  conservative  elected  and 
every  sound  democrat  beaten,  which  will  leave  us  in  a  worse  posi- 
tion than  a  total  defeat  upon  sound  candidates.     I  do  not  think 
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the  conservatives  will  support  a  sound  ticket,  but  it  will  carry  a 
moral  force,  which,  added  to  the  strength  of  our  principles  and 
policy,  will  elect  it  against  all  combinations,  and,  in  any  event, 
this  is  the  best  and  safest  chance  we  have.  As  Sam«  Weller 
would  say,  '  them's  my  sentiments.' 

"Now  I  may  be  a  very  unsafe  judge  in  this  matter,  as  I  have 
been,  from  the  day  I  left  you,  wholly  separated  from  political 
interchange  upon  these  subjects,  and  without  the  means  of  gath- 
ering public  feeling  and  sentiment  beyond  my  county.  Such  a 
ticket  as  I  recommend  would  suit  us  best  here.  It  may  be,  too, 
that  my  judgment  upon  a  point  like  .this  may  be  under  an  influ- 
ence originating  from  personal  feeling,  though  I  am  wholly 
unconscious  of  any -such  influence.  I  have  become  perfectly 
convinced  that  we  shall  never  be  sound  again  as  a  party  until  we 
cease  wholly  to  putter  with  The  Argus  and  its  clique,  and  pre- 
sent sound  candidates  wholly  irrespective  of  their  course  and 
wishes,  or  of  their  action.  Such  a  course  will  bring  back  the 
honest  and  deluded,  and  drive  the  rogues  over  to  the  whigs, 
and  whether  the  result  shall  be  a  defeat  to  us  or  not,  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  only  remedy  for  our  position. 

"  I  hope  to  see  you  by  the  middle  of  September,  and  in  the 

mean  time  wish  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  Mrs.  Burt  and  your 

children. 

"  I  am  truly  yours, 

«  SILAS  WRIGHT. 
"  Thomas  M.  Bubt,  Esq." 
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Chapter  CLII: 

AT  HOME  IN  CANTON. 

Governor  Weight  bade  his  friends  in  Albany  farewell 
in  January,  1847,  and,  with  his  wife,  started  for  his  home 
in  Canton,  where  he  soon  arrived.  The  incidents  of  their 
journey  were  not  chronicled  like  those  of  a  royal  progress 
of  an  European  prince  or  sovereign,  or  an  American 
President,  although  the  hearts  of  the  people  on  the  route 
were  quite  as  much  devoted  to  him.  The  following  letter, 
found  in  Hammond's  biography  of  him,  furnishes  a 
knowledge  of  the  unostentatious  and  plain  manner  in 
which  he  performed  his  last  journey  to  his  beloved  home. 
Mr.  Hammond  says:  "We  regret  that  our  limits  do 
not  permit  us  to  copy  the  whole  letter  of  Col.  Hinman, 
for  it  contains  a  striking  instance  of  the  firmness  and 
indomitable  resolution  of  Mr.  Weight  in  resisting  the 
blandishments,  as  well  as  the  threats,  of  the  organized 
lobby,  which  in  1826  made  a  rush  upon  the  Senate,  as  we 
have  heretofore  related,  to  force  through  that  House  some 
dozen  bank  charters  which  had  passed  the  Assembly." 

"UncA,  February  17,  1848. 

"  Dear  Sib.  —  Pursuant  to  the  request  contained  in  your  letter, 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state,  that  I  was  first  introduced  to 
Gov.  Wright  at  Middlebury,  in  Vennont,  in  the  year  1816,  when, 
I  believe,  he  was  a  member  of  the  college  in  that  town.  I  saAV 
no  more  of  him  until  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  this  State, 
and  took  his  seat  in  that  body  in  1824.  From  that  time  until 
the  year  1846  we  were  very  intimate,  communicating  with  each 
other  without  the  least  reserve,  and  using  perfect  and  unrestrained 
liberty  in  everything  that  passed  between  us.  And  I  can  with 
truth  and  sincerity  say,  that  I  thought  more  of  that  man  than 
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any  man  living.  I  never  found  a  man  more  devoted  to  what  he 
believed- to  be  the  true  interests  of  his  country  and  of  the  people, 
than  Silas  Wbight.  He  was  always  for  preferring  and  serving 
his  political  friends,  but  he  never  indulged  this  desire  to  oblige 
either  political  or  personal  friends  at  the  hazard  of  the  public 
weal,  or  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  masses. 

"  Gov.  Wbight  on  his  return  to  Canton,  in  the  winter  of  1846 
(alas !  it  was  his  last),  passed  through  Utica.  He  and  his  wife 
arrived  here  in  the  cars  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I 
met  him  at  Baggs'  hotel  and  expressed  to  him  a  very  earnest 
desire  that  he  should  remain  over  night,  as  there  were  many  of 
his  friends  in  Utica  who  wished  to  visit  him  that  evening ;  but 
having  been  detained  much  longer  in  Albany  than  he  had  antici- 
pated, he  replied,  that  he  could  not  spare  the  time,  and  immedi- 
ately hired  a  farmer,  by  the  name  of  Neger,  to  take  him  and  his 
baggage  in  a  lumber  sleigh  to  Canton.  During  his  short  stay 
in  Utica  he  visited  our  lunatic  asylum,  and  while  he  was  gone 
the  farmer  and  myself  arranged  his  baggage,  consisting  of 
boxes,  trunks  and  a  few  fine  farming  tools,  which  his  friends  in 
Albany  had  presented,  so  as  to  make  room  for  himself  and  hie 
wife  to  sit  on  top  of  the  load,  as  conveniently  as  we  could.  In 
this  way  the  late  Governor  left  Utica,  about  five  o'clock  on  the 
same  afternoon  he  arrived  there.  This  was  the  last  time  I  ever 
saw  my  friend.  I  was  afterward  informed  by  Mr.  Neger,  that 
the  Governor  and  lady  passed  the  night  at  his  house,  about  four 
miles  from  this  city,  and  after  readjusting  their  baggage,  they 
started  the  next  morning  about  five  o'clock,  and  on  the  third  day 
arrived  at  Canton,  all  safe  and  in  good  order.  Mra.  Wright 
carried  a  bird  in  a  cage,  in  her  lap,  the  whole  distance. 

"  In  this  unostentatious  and  plain  manner  did  that  man  travel ; 
on  whom  the  hearts  of  millions  were  at  that  moment  fixed  for 
the  highest  and  most  honorable  ofiice  in  America  (may  I  not  say 
in  the  world  ?),  and  for  whom,  without  distinction  of  party,  the 
merchants  of  the  greatest  city  in  America  were  preparing  a 
service  of  gorgeous  plate,  at  an  expense  of  from  $18,000  to 
$20,000,  to  be  presented  to  him  in  testimony  of  their  respect  for 
his  talents  and  patriotism,  and  their  gratitude  for  the  services  he 
had  rendered  our  beloved  country.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
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I  rejoice,  my  dear  sir,  that  we  have  one  man  who  is  disposed  to 
perpetuate  the  name  and  fame  of  our  firreat*and  good  man  Silas 
Wright. 

'^  I  am,  with  great  respect, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

« JOHN  E.  HINMAN. 
"To  Jabez  D.  Hammond,  Esq." 

Mr.  Weight  was  only  truly  seen  in  the  life  he  loved  at 
Canton  among  his  neighbors.  His  heart  was  there,  and 
he  was  supremely  happy  at  home.  When  there,  the 
cares  which  necessarily  sprung  from  his  official  employ- 
ments elsewhere  ceased  to  occupy  his  thoughts,  and  were 
all  laid  aside.  He  felt  a  deep  solicitude  in  the  diversified 
interests  of  all  around  him,  and  imitated  their  example 
of  attending  to  his  own  affairs  with  his  own  hands.  He 
lived  as  they  lived,  and,  by  strangers,  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  them  in  dress,  manners  or  employ- 
ment. It  was  in  conversation  alone  that  a  drflference  was 
observed.  Many  anecdotes  concerning  him  were  pub- 
lished during  his  life,  or  soon  after  his  death,  and  read 
with  interest  by  the  public.  Many  of  them  are  here 
collated  for  our  readers. 

The  Rev.  Hiram  S.  Johnson,  of  Canton,  his  old  class- 
mate, furnished  the  following  for  Mr.  Hammond's  Life 
of  Mr.  Weight  : 

"  All  classes  became  attached  to  Mr.  Wright,  from  the  oldest 
to  a  mere  child.  When  he  has  been  expected,  after  an  absence. 
I  have  often  heard  little  boys,  eight  or  ten  years  old,  inquire  with 
the  deepest  interest,  *  When  will  Mr.  Wright  be  in  town  ? '  This 
was  common  with  the  children,  as  they  all  expected  his  notice 
when  he  came.  He  overlooked  no  interest,  but  felt  for  all ;  and 
this  feeling  was  not  aflFected,  but  real,  and  all  believed  it  to  be 
such.  When  he  was  at  Albany,  New  York  or  Washington,  all 
the  little  errands  that  any  in  Canton  wished  done  there,  they 
would  send  to  him  ;  and  he  would  cheerfully  do  them,  and  derive 
pleasure  from  the  service.     Soon  after  Mr.  Wright's  last  return 
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from  Albany,  I  called  on  him  and  found  him  intensely  engaged 
in  writing ;  he  bid  me  take  a  seat  and  said  he  would  shortly  be 
at  leisure.  Immediately,  two  fine  children  of  the  neighbors, 
seven  or  eight  years  old,  came  in ;  Mr.  Wright  addressed  them 
in  his  usual  affable  manner,  but  did  not  stop  his  writing.  These 
little  ones  drew  their  chairs  to  his  desk,  one  on  either  side  of  him, 
and  were  soon  amusing  themselves  by  fingering  his  hair,  and 
continued  to  do  so,  without  disturbing  him  at  all,  until  he  had 
finished  his  writing." 

^*A  few  days  before  he  left  for  Washington  the  last  time,  as 
Senator,  while  finishing  a  house  that  he  was  building  in  the  vil- 
lage, a  gentleman  from  a  distance  came  to  see  Senator  Wright. 
He  went  into  the  house  and  inquired  of  the  workmen  for  Mr. 
Wright.  One  of  them  replied,  *  There  is  Mr.  Wright,  in  the 
yard,  working  at  the  mortar-bed.'  '  But,'  said  the  gentleman, '  I 
mean  the  Hon.  Silas  Wright.'  *  Well,  that  is  him.'  'I  mean 
Senator  Wright.'  *  Well,  that  is  Senator  Wright.'  On  repair- 
ing to  the  mortar-bed,  this  gentleman  quickly  discovered  that 
the  workman  had  not  imposed  upon  him." 

'^At  the  time  he  commenced  housekeeping  he  moved  his  furni- 
ture upon  a  wheelbarrow  with  his  own  hands,  and  although  he 
almost  always  owned  a  lumber  or  ox-wagon,  the  wheelbarrow 
was  the  only  pleasure  carriage  that  he  ever  possessed  ;  and  his 
first  business,  after  his  annual  return  from  Washington,  while  he 
was  Senator,  was  to  take  his  wheelbarrow  and  go  to  the  village 
mill  and  purchase  his  flour  and  meal.  His  pork  was  on  hand,  as 
that  was  fattened  by  himself,  and  packed  up  in  the  cellar  previ- 
ous to  his  leaving  for  Washington  in  the  fall." 

"After,"  says  Mr.  Moody,  "  the  Legislature  had  passed  a  law 
directing  the  county  buildings  to  be  located  in  a  more  central 
part  of  the  county,  and  the  commissioners  had  located  them  at 
Canton,  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  the  county  boasted 
that  Canton  had  no  materials  for  the  buildings,  and  that  before 
they  could  be  procured  the  Legislature  would  assemble  and 
change  the  law  directing  a  central  location.  Having  ascertained 
how  the  matter  stood  in  regard  to  materials,  etc.,  Mr.  Wright 
called  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  after  having 
stated  the  case  he  made  an  urgent  appeal  to  them  to  make  an 
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effort  to  help  the  matter  forward,  and  closed  his  remarks  by  say- 
ing, '  I  will  go  to  the  stone  ledge  to-morrow  morning  with  a 
spade,  shovel,  crowbar  and  pick-ax,  and  work  there  until  there  is 
not  a  doubt  left  as  to  the  ability  of  Canton  to  furnish  the  mate- 
rials necessary  for  these  buildings;'  who  will  go  with  me?  The 
meeting  unanimously  responded  .*  we  will  all  go.'  The  next 
morning  he  led  the  way  to  the  ledge,  followed  by  his  neighbors, 
and  was  the  first  man  to  break  ground  in  clearing  the  earth  away 
from  the  quarry.  On  the  first  day  there  was  quarried  and 
delivered  upon  the  site  selected  for  the  buildings,  six  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  ledge,  in  the  village  of  Canton,  twenty  wagon 
loads  of  stone;  on  the  second  day  eighty  loads,  and  on  the  third 
day  120  loads.  Other  materials  were  procured  with  like  dispatch, 
and  very  soon  those  who  had  doubted  the  ability  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Canton  to  furnish  them,  admitted  that  they  had  nothing 
to  hope  from  that  quarter. 

"  Mr.  Wright  labored  in  that  quarry,  and  assisted  in  loading 
the  teams  for  twenty-one  successive  days,  and  when  the  building 
commissioner  called  upon  him  for  an  account  of  his  work  he 
declined  receiving  any  pay  for  his  services." 

"  In  his  law  business  he  never  charged  or  would  receive  any- 
thing for  advice.  He  discouraged  hundreds  of  men  who  wanted 
to  commence  suits  against  their  neighbors  for  some  petty  trespass 
or  other  tiifling  matter,  by  advising  them  to  settle  the  matter  in 
dispute,  and  not  to  disturb  the  neighborhood  with  trifling  quarrels; 
and  while  he  was  a  magistrate,  his  court  was  emphatically  a  court 
of  *  conciliation.* " 

"  At  the  time  of  leaving  for  Washington,  after  his  first  election 
to  Congress,  he  made  a  thorough  examination  of  all  his  notes 
and  accounts,  and  found  about  $600,  in  small  amounts,  against 
the  different  individuals  for  whom  he  had  done  business.  He 
said  to  a  friend  who  was  present  at  the  time,  ^  Here  are  notes  and 
accounts  against  different  individuals,  varying  from  one  dollar  to 
fi.ye  dollars,  to  the  amount  of  $600.  Now,  these  men  have  done 
for  me  more  than  I  have  done  for  them,  and  they  must  be  relieved 
from  these  little  debts;'  and  without  waiting  for  his  fiiend  to 
make  any  suggestion  as  to  what  was  the  best  mode  of  relief  for 
them,  he  opened  the  stove  door  and  reduced  the  package  to  ashes.'' 
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A  Remarkable   Case  of  Undoubting   Cob^fidence. 

When  Mr.  Weight  was  Comptroller  of  New  York,  his 
fires  were  made  and  his  room  cared  for,  at  his  oflSice,  by 
an  elderly  man,  apparently  Scotch,  of  large  frame  and 
muscular  strength.  His  economy  had  made  him  master 
of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  he  loaned  on 
bond  and  mortgage.  To  save  scrivener's  fees,  Mr. 
Wright  prepared  these  papers  for  him  with  his  own 
willing  hands.  Many  years  afterward,  not  being  paid, 
they  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  Albany  lawyer  to 
be  foreclosed  in  chancery,  where  Chancellor  Walworth 
presided.  No  defense  was  made  and  a  decree  was  event- 
ually taken  by  default.  But  somebody  told  the  venerable 
old  man,  then  probably  over  eighty  years  of  age,  that  he 
had  better  go  to  court  and  personally  speak  to  the  Chan- 
cellor or  he  might  be  wronged  out  of  his  debt.  The 
Chancellor  then  held  his  court  in  the  north-east  basement 
comer  room  of  the  old  State  Capitol.  Early  one  morn- 
ing, as  the  Chancellor  took  his  seat,  we  were  present 
when  this  tall  venerable  man,  with  a  low-crowned  but 
wide-rimmed  hat,  and  grasping  a  cane  nearly  his  own 
height,  walked  in  with  some  diflSculty  and  passed  toward 
the  Chancellor,  allowing  no  one  to  impede  his  progress. 
When  near  him  he  said  something  indicating  that  he  had 
a  suit  in  his  honor's  court,  and  that  there  was  an  effort 
to  defeat  his  just  rights.  He  then  raised  his  stick,  which 
he  brought  down  forcibly,  and  elevated  his  voice  also, 
saying  :  ^'  They  can't  do  it,  your  honor,  they  can't  do  it. 
The  mortgage  is  all  right,  it  is  perfect, — Silas  himself 
drew  it,"  and  by  his  gestures  he  indicated  that  this 
averment  ended  all  question  about  his  legal  rights.  All 
this  was  rather  more  than  the  Chancellor' s  gravity  could 
endure.  But  he  soon  was  enabled  to  assure  the  old  gen- 
tleman that  justice  would  be  done  and  that  there  could 
be  little  to  fear  if,  as  he  said,  ''  Silas  himself"  had  pre- 
pared the  papers.     The  old  gentleman  turned  and  walked 
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out  of  the  court  room  and,  from  his  actions,  was  repeat- 
ing his  speech,  emphasizing  some  parts  of  it  with  his 
cane,  striking  sharply  upon  the  ground.  We  thought 
then  that  this  was  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  con- 
fidence that  men  had  in  Mr.  Wright,  and  his  freedom 
from  error  in  doing  business. 

Mb.  Wbight  to  Gov.  Faibpibld,  op  Maine. 

[Extract] 

"Canton,  August  llth,  1847. 

"  K  I  were  to  attempt  to  tell  you  how  happy  we  make  our- 
selves, at  our  retired  home,  I  fear  you  would  be  scarcely  able  to 
credit  me.  I  even  yet  realize,  every  day  and  hour,  the  relief 
from  public  cares  and  perplexities  and  responsibilities,  and  if 
any  thought  about  temporal  affairs  could  make  me  more  uneasy 
than  another,  it  would  be  the  serious  thought  that  I  was  again 
to  take  upon  myself,  in  any  capacity,  that  ever  pressing  load. 
1  am  not,  however,  troubled  with  any  such  thought,  and  am  only 
occasionally  a  little  vexed  that  I  am  constantly  suspected  of 
cherishing  further  vain  and  unreasonable  ambitions. 

"  I  cannot  make  my  visit  to  you  this  year.  I  have  become  a 
farmer  in  earnest,  though  upon  a  very  humble  scale,  and  I  find 
little  leisure  for  recreation.  I  labor  steadily  and  enjoy  my  food 
and  sleep  ds  no  politician  can.  My  land  is  new  and  hard  to  work 
so  that  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  show  and  appearance,  but  a 
call  for  more  work.  Even  if  my  business  would  permit  I  should 
not  dare  travel  this  year,  as  I  should  be  suspected  of  doing  it 
for  sinister  purposes,  which  would  destroy  to  me  all  the  pleasures 
of  journeying,  and  cause  me  to  be  received  and  treated  as  a 
moving  beggar,  not  for  bread,  which  might  be  excused,  but  for 
favors  I  do  not  ask.  After  this  year  I  shall  be  relieved  from  this 
embarrassment,  and  then  I  hope  the  time  may  come,  when  I  can 
visit  your  State,  and  yourself  and  family,  and  have  the  pleasure 
of  fishing  with  you-  for  cod,  without  the  suspicion  of  being  a 
fisher  for  men." 
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Mb.  Weight  to  Heman  J.  Redfielb. 

Mr.  Redfield  was  one  of  the  celebrated  "seventeen" 
Senators  of  1824,  who  were  "forced  into  close  political 
and  personal  associations,"  with  whom  Mr.  Wright 
had  "maintained  a  more  minute  correspondence,"  and 
to  whom,  early  in  August,  1847,  he  addressed  a  letter, 
from  which  the  following  extracts  were  published,  in  the 
Batavia  Times. 

[Extract.] 

^^I  am  trying  to  become,  upon  a  small  scale,  a  farmer  in  fact, 
and  have  during  this  season  labored  very  steadily.  Each  day 
tires  me  a  good  deal,  but  I  eat  and  sleep  well,  and  enjoy  a  free- 
dom from  care  and  a  contentment  which  is  ah*eady  becoming 
very  dear  to  me.  As  is  usual  with  me  in  whatever  I  undertake, 
my  business  is  already  controlling  me  too  much,  and  I  now  find 
it  very  difficult  to  command  a  day  for  leisure,  or  recreation. 

"  My  farm  is  new  and,  therefore,  uncomfortable  to  work,  though 
not  requiring  a  great  deal  of  labor  to  bring  it  to  a  condition  to  be 
either  pleasant  for  labor  or  productive;  but  I  begin  very  slowly 
and  patiently,  determined  not  to  make  my  efforts  expensive,  as  I 
do  not  expect  they  will  be  profitable,  in  a  pecuniary  way.  The 
employment  1  like,  and  it  keeps  me  out  of  mischief  and  from 
being  homesick  and  discontented  at  home. 

"  I  have  not  had  an  unhappy  hour  from  the  pei*sonal  conse- 
quences of  my  late  defeat,  while  it  has  given  me  a  happiness  in 
my  retirement  which  I  have  not  known  through  many  long  years 
of  my  responsible  public  service." 

Referring  to  the  "seventeen"  democrats  whose  votes» 
in  1824,  on  the  bill  for  choosing  of  presidential  electors, 
had  caused  their  names  to  pass  together  into  history,  he 
remarked : 

''Death  is,  annually,  making  feaiful  inroads  among  the  little 
number,  and  the  fall  of  each  before  the  great  leveler,  has  been 
marked  by  me  with  painful  solicitude." 

There  are  now  (1872)  but  two  of  them  living  —  his  cor- 
respondent and  Alvin  Bronson,  of  Oswego,  the  former 
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eighty-four  and  the  latter  ninety  years  of  age — both 
healthy  and  active  in  overseeing  their  own  affairs,  with 
every  indication  that  they  may  live  many  years. 

Mb.  Wright  as  seen  bt  General  Macomb. 

''I  had  occasion  to  visit  Canton,  in  October,  1838,  and  as  soon 
as  arrived,  I  iuqaired  for  the  residence  of  Mr.  Wright.  I  was 
directed  to  a  small  neat  cottage,  whither  I  made  my  way ;  and  on 
approaching  it,  saw  a  man  with  his  coat  off  wheeling  a  wheel- 
barrow along  one  of  the  walks  of  a  very  large  garden  which  was 
attached  to  the  house.  As  I  came  near  I  discovered  that  the 
laborer  was  my  friend  Wright.  He  received  me  with  great  cor- 
diality; said  that  his  garden  was  cultivated  mainly  by  his  own 
hands,  and  that  he  was  putting  away  his  winter  vegetables  and 
preparing  to  depart  for  Washington,  toward  the  last  of  the 
coming  month.  He  further  said,  with  the  greatest  apparent 
aatisfaction,  that  he  had  recently  purchased  a  farm,  and  intended 
to  extend  his  agiicultural  operations.  He  was  asked  how  large 
the  farm  was  that  he  had  purchased,  to  which  he  said  *  twenty 
acres,'  and  that  either  from  natural  inclination,  or  the  effect  of 
early  habits,  he  was  much  devoted  to  the  pure  and  simple  pur- 
suits and  pleasures  of  the  country." 

Correspondence  op  the  Syracuse  Star. 

"  From  Sackett's  Harbor  I  descended  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Ogdensburgh,  and  from  thence  by  stage  to  Canton,  to  visit  Gov. 
Wright,  who  and  myself  were  personal  friends.  Besides  we  both 
belong  to  the  democratic  party  ;  and,  though  he  was  at  the  head  of 
it  in  the  State,  and  I  somewhat  near  the  caudal  extremity,  still 
extremes  often  meet,  and  I  took  a  friend's  privilege  to  visit  him 
socially.  In  the  morning,  after  my  arrival,  I  accompanied  him 
to  the  hay  field  and  admired  the  ease  and  gi*ace  with  which  he 
adorned  his  translation  from  public  to  private  life.  Ah  !  could 
you  have  seen  him,  with  his  cool  straw  hat  and  cooler  tow  pants, 
and  noted  how  dextrously  he  handled  his  scythe,  and  neatly 
laid  his  swaths  !  Visions  of  Roman  austerity  and  simplicity  — 
Cincinnatus  behind  the  plow,   '  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all' 
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—  danqed  before  my  sight,  and  then  swelled  out  into  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  reality.  I  could  not  bat 
wish  that  I  had  a  daguerreotype  apparatus  on  hand,  to  catch  the 
portrait  as  it  was,  for  the  benefit  of  some  future  Livy  to  illustrate 
and  adorn  his  text.  His  excellency  was  in  the  best  of  spirits  and 
of  health  —  the  scurvy  tricks  of  fortune  do  not  ruffle  him  a  par- 
ticle." 

Rolling  a  Whbblbarrow. 

^^  A  gentleman,  now  a  distinguished  genei*al,  in  Mexico,  some 
few  years  since,  and  while  standing  upon  the  steps  of  the  hotel 
now  (1847)  kept  by  Henry  Foot,  inquired  for  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Wbight.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him;  on  inquiring  if  Mr. 
Wright  was  at  home,  was  immediately  shown  him  —  Mr.  Wright 
that  moment  passing  down  the  sidewalk,  wheeling  a  wheelbar- 
row, in  his  shirt  sleeves,  in  company  with  an  Irishman  with  whom 
he  was  laboring.  The  general  turned  in  disgust,  and  remarked 
that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  Union.  This  singular  remark  was 
communicated  to  Mr.  W.,  who  remarked  that  he  should  have 
been  extremly  happy  to  have  seen  him  —  that  he  was  a  very  fine 
man,  and  for  whom  he  entertained  a  high  personal  regard." 

Much  Attachbd  to  Homb. 

*'  He  was  very  much  attached  to  his  home.  This  reminds  us  of 
an  incident  which  illustrates  his  extraordinary  attachment  to  it, 
and  a  most  singular  peculiarity  in  the  man.  Previous  to  moving 
to  Albany,  in  1 844,  he  rented  his  house  to  a  resident  clergyman 
of  the  place.  Every  evening,  for  some  time  prior  to  his  depart- 
ure, he  would  visit  the  room,  formerly  his  studio,  which  adjoins 
the  dining-room,  and  would  invariably  draw  his  chair  to  a  par- 
ticular position  beside  the  fireplace.  The  clergyman  observed 
his  uniform  visit  to  his  house,  and  particularly  that  he  invariably 
drew  his  chair  to  a  uniform  place.  Being  amused  at  this  little 
incident,  the  clergyman  said  to  Mr.  Wright,  *  he  observed  that 
he  always  placed  his  chair  in  that  one  position.'  Mr.  Wright 
observed:  '  He  was  very  much  attached  to  that  place;  that  he  had 
always  occupied  that  comer  and  was  very  much  affected  to  think 
that  he  was  about  to  leave  it  and  go  to  Albany.'  He  left  in  the 
oare  of    the  clergyman,  a  set  of  dining-room  chairs,  and  very 
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anxiously  requested  him  to  use  them  and  hoped  he  would  do  so, 
as  they  were  an  excellent  article,  and  would  tend  to  give  the 
room  a  natural,  and  familiar  appearance,  whenever  he  should  visit 
it.  They  were  home-made,  bark-bottom  chairs.  On  the  evening 
previous  to  his  departure  for  Albany,  he  again  visited  his  studio, 
and  drawing  his  chair  to  the  corner  of  the  room  already  referred 
to,  remained  for  some  time;  and  as  he  left  his  house  for  the  last 
time,  tears,  which  he  evidently  endeavored  to  suppress,  were  seen 
in  his  eyes." 

Practical  Equality. 

There  still  remains  an  immense  wilderness  in  the  north- 
erly part  of  New  York,  in  the  southerly  part  of  the 
counties  of  St.  Lawrence,  Franklin,  the  easterly  part  of 
Levris,  the  westerly  part  of  Essex  and  Warren,  and 
northerly  part  of  Saratoga,  Hamilton  and  Herkimer.  In 
this  region  there  are  numerous  lakes  and  streams,  and 
several  mountains.  It  is  famous  for  hunting  and  fishing. 
Nearly  every  summer  Mr.  Wright  and  his  neighbors 
penetrated  this  wilderness  to  hunt  and  fish,  camping  out 
from  one  to  two  weeks,  carrying  their  provisions,  other 
than  such  as  the  woods  and  streams  afforded,  on  their 
backs.  On  such  occasions  Mr.  Wright  always  insisted 
that  the  packs  should  be  weighed,  and  he  selected  and 
carried  the  heaviest.  In  camp  he  allowed  no  one  to  do 
more  than  himself  for  the  common  cause.  This  was 
practical  equality,  not  intended  for  the  public  eye. 

Having  been  brought  up  on  the  banks  of  a  stream 
which  afforded  successful  amusement  to  fishermen,  he 
was  exceedingly  fond  of  fishing,  and  for  years  visited  the 
St.  Lawrence,  at  or  near  Ogdensburgh,  to  indulge  this 
inclination.  On  such  occasions  he  firmly  refused  to 
enjoy  privileges  not  common  to  all.  He  was  always 
successful,  and  his  kindness  often  prevented  the  Author, 
who  was  seldom  successful  on  such  occasions,  from  the 
criticisms  of  gazers,  should  he  pass  along  the  streets 
without  a  trophy  upon  a  string. 
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Not  Recognized  in  Fabmbb  Apparel. 

"  A  gentleman  residing  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  a  whig, 
had  some  important  business  to  transact  with  Mr.  Wright; 
called  at  his  residence,  and  on  entering  his  dining-room,  saw  a 
large  robust  man  alone,  at  a  very  ordinary  looking  table,  eating 
a  dish  of  milk,  in  his  shirt  sleeves ;  and  supposing  him  to  be  Mr. 
Wright's  laboring  man,  addressed  him  rather  abruptly :  '  Is  Mr. 
Wright  at  home  ? '  Mr.  Wright  replied,  '  That  is  ray  name.' 
'  Well,'  replied  the  gentleman  and  withal  a  little  offended,  *  I 
mean  Senator  Wright.'  '  I  suppose  I  am  Senator,'  replied  Mr. 
Wright.  The  gentleman,  not  satisfied,  said  'he  was  in  earnest; 
he  wished  to  see  Senator  Wright  on  important  business  and 
could  not  bo  hindered.'  Mr.  W.  said  no  more,  but  arose  from 
his  chair,  rolled  down  his  sleeves,  buttoned  his  wristbands  and 
asked  the  gentleman  into  his  studio,  while  he  quietly  adjusted 
his  apparel,  put  on  his  coat  and  cravat,  when  the  gentleman 
recognized  him,  and  having  greeted  each  other  with  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand,  they  proceeded  to  business,  which  Mr. 
Wright  dispatched  with  as  great  facility  as  he  would  load,  or 
unload,  hay." 

Mr.  Wright  to  His  Little  JSTeice,  Thirteen  Tears 

OF  Age. 

No  one  can  read  the  following  extract  without  being 
struck  with  its  delightful  simplicity,  or  fail  to  appreciate 
the  force  and  beauty  of  the  moral  and  religions  truth 
which  it  inculcates.  In  everything  he  said,  or  did,  there 
was  a  beautiful  vein  of  natural  simplicity  and  truthful- 
ness, which  had  a  charm,  wholly  unequaled  by  the 
creations  of  fancy. 

"  The  season  of  flowers  is  beginning  to  open  in  this  northern 
climate,  and,  who  is  not  fond  of  their  quiet  beauty  and  sweet 
fragrance?  The  early  spring  brings  forth  the  modest  wild 
flower  of  the  hillside,  which  blooms  for  its  season,  and  fades  and 
withers  away;  and  gives  place  to  its  successor,  and  it  to  another, 
and  another  in  regular  succession,  until  the  close  of  the  series. 
Each  succession,  in  its  day,  is  equally  perfect  in  form  and  beauty 
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and  tint  and  fragrance,  according  to  its  nature  and  race,  all 
equally  displaying  the  wonderful  perfection  of  that  Almighty 
Power  which  has  created  all  things,  from  the  world  we  inhabit  to 
the  rose  and  the  violet.  *  How  strikingly  emblematic  of  human 
life  are  the  flowers  of  the  garden  and  the  field  !  One  is  low  and 
modest  and  simple ;  another  is  towering  and  gaudy  and  ostenta- 
tious. One  is  delicate  in  tint  and  rich  in  fragrance ;  another  is 
glowing  in  colors,  but  wholly  scentless.  One  is  hardy  and  endur- 
ing under  almost  any  change  of  the  seasons;  another  is  delicate 
and  sensitive,  and  shrinks  from  the  shade  and  withers  at  the 
touch.  Yet  all  spring  up  and  bloom,  and  fade,  and  die,  some  in 
one  stage  of  existence  and  some  in  another.'  So  with  human 
life.  The  shades  and  casts  of  character  are  as  various  as  the 
tints  and  fragrance  of  the  flbwera,  and  all  bloom,  and  fade,  and 
die  —  some  in  infancy,  some  in  the  budding  season  of  youth,  some 
in  mature  life,  and  some  by  the  frosts  of  age;  but  all,  all  die;  and, 
as  with  flowers,  the  autumn  and  winter  of  years  close  the  series 
with  one  generation,  to  make  room  for  another,  and  another,  and 

another. 

"SILAS  WRIGHT." 

These  extracts  prove  that  Mr.  Wright  was  supremely 
happy  at  his  much-loved  home  at  Canton,  among  his 
genial  neighbors  and  jEriends. 
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Chapter  CLIII. 

DID  MR  WRIGHT  REGRET  BEING  SACRIFICED  FOR  HIS 

PRINCIPLES  AND  FRIENDS  ? 

It  has  been  elsewhere  stated  that  Mr.  Weight  clearly 
foresaw  and  calculated  the  consequences  to  flow  from  his 
nomination  for  Governor  in  1844.  It  is  now  certain  that 
he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends  as  a  matter  of 
duty,  expecting  that  he  would  become  a  sacrifice  by  so 
doing.  The  following  letter  fully  proves  this,  though 
few  of  his  friends  contemplated  such  unlooked  for  results, 
though  feared  by  the  Author.  It  is  a  safe  opinion  to 
express  that  few,  if  any,  real  friends  would  have  urged, 
or  even  assented  to,  his  nomination,  if  they  had  antici- 
pated the  result  that  finally  followed.  Their  object  was, 
it  is  believed,  his  elevation,  and  not  his  downfall,  by 
their  unwise  efforts  to  change  his  official  position  from 
one  where  he  was  happy,  content  and  widely  useful,  to 
one  where  he  was  neither  happy  nor  specially  useful. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  i^rom  Mr.  Wright  to  a  Friend. 

"  Canton,  21«^  July^  1847. 

"  My  Dear  Sir.  —  It  affords  me  sincere  pleasure  to  acknowledge 
your  veiy  kind  favor  of  the  fifteenth,  though  I  am  so  much 
engaged  in  haying  as  to  be  able  to  give  you  but  a  brief  reply 
to  it. 

"  You  do  me  but  justice  in  assuming  that  the  regret  I  have 
felt,  and  yet  feel,  at  my  political  defeat,  last  fall,  is  much  more 
on  account  of  my  friends  —  those  who  have  been  friends  through 
good  and  through  evil  report,  and  who  have  claims  upon  me 
which  I  never  could,  in  my  situation,  have  discharged  —  than  on 
my  own  account.  Indeed,  I  had  long  been  sensible  that  it  was 
time  for  me  to  retire,  and  felt  a  strong  presentiment  that,  if  I  did 
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not  do  it  Toluntarily,  I  should  find  myself  compelled  to  do  it, 
without  my  consent,  before  much  more  time  could  elapse.  I  was 
so  perfectly  convinced,  when  I  consented  to  be  Governor,  that 
the  termination  would  be  just  when  and  as  it  has  been,  that  I  can 
scarcely  say  I  have  been  disappointed.  Still,  I  am  perfectly  sat- 
isfied that  it  was  my  duty  to  yield  upon  that  occasion,  and  that 
my  friends  did  right  to  urge  me  to  it.  Had  it  not  been  done,  and 
our  State  had  been  lost  iji  1844,  the  failure  of  our  party  and  our 
measures  and  principles  in  the  nation  would  have  been  imputed 
to  us,  and  to  me  prominently.  That  would  have  placed  us  in  a 
worse  position  than  we  are  now  in,  and  the  fault  would  have  been 
said  to  be,  and  would  have  been  believed  to  be,  ours,  while  we 
are  now  blameless,  and  have  only  shared  the  fate  too  often  met 
by  honest  men,  that  of  a  defeat  in  an  attempt  to  carry  out  and 
establish  honest  principles.  Still,  there  has  been  something  very 
remarkable  in  the  passage  of  events.  The  independent  treasury 
has  been  established  and  is  in  operation.  We  have  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  most  sound  and  safe  financial  principles  in  our 
new  Constitution,  and  yet  the  party  which  alone,  as  a  party,  was 
favorable  to  these  reforms,  was  beaten  at  the  very  election  which 
adopted  them.  All  this  shows  that  our  principles  possess  a 
strength  with  our  people  which  our  men  do  not.  Or  perhaps  it 
may  be  as  true  to  say  that  our  people  are  more  careful  in  distin- 
guishing principles  than  men,  and  while  they  adhere  to  what  is 
sound  in  the  fonner,  they  can  be  gulled  by  pretenders  as  to  the 
latter.  I  cannot  but  look  upon  the  efforts  now  making  by  the 
combination  of  the  whigs  and  the  unsound  portion  of  our  own 
party,  as  intended  to  defeat  our  great  principles,  not  by  making 
open  opposition,  but  by  yielding  to  them  in  form  and  selecting 
hostile  agents  to  administer  them.  And  I  am  compelled  to 
apprehend  that  another  great  battle  must  be  eventually  fought 
to  correct  this  error,  or  that  we  shall  have  gained  nothing ;  I 
confess  that  I  am  not  without  deep  fears  that  the  principles  may 
be  practically  undermined  before  the  public  mind  will  become 
aroused  to  a  sufficient  sense  of  the  danger. 

"  Yet,  personally,  I  am  content  as  a  man  can  be,  and  not  a  day 
passes  that  I  do  not  find  cause  for  joy  that  I  am  out  of  the  way 
and  clear  from  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  these  ever  per- 
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plexing  public  affairs.  I  have  no  ambitions  to  gratify  and  no 
griefs  to  indulge,  and  I  take  a  pleasure  I  cannot  express  in  feel- 
ing free  to  express  my  opinions  as  a  private  citizen." 

After  reading  this  letter,  there  can  be  no  grounds  for 
doubting  that  in  accepting  the  nomination  for  Grovemor, 
in  1844,  Mr.  Weight  conformed  to  the  dictates  of  duty 
as  he  understood  them,  and  that  he  cheerfully  accepted 
the  consequences  which  foUov^ed,  even  virhen  they  con-  ' 
signed  him  to  private  life,  at  a  time  when  the  American 
people  were  looking  to  him  as  their  next  chief  magistrate. 

How  Mr.  Wright  actually  received  the  intelligence  of 
his  defeat  is  fully  described  by  Dr.  Little,  a  conservative, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Hammond,  the  historian, 
which  is  in  these  words  : 

"Albany,  December  2U<,  1847. 
"  Hon.  J.  D.  Hammond  : 

"  Dear  Sir.  —  On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  after  the  November 
election,  in  1846,  1  called  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Flagg,  the 
Comptroller,  in  company  with  Lester  Barker,  Esq.,  the  present 
sheriff  of  Oneida  county.  We  found  there  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright. 
The  dispatches  had  been  but  a  short  time  received  that  rendered 
it  certain  that  Mr.  Wright  was  beaten.  I  was,  of  course,  aware 
of  the  immense  importance  that  attached  to  the  result  of  that 
election,  not  to  the  democratic  party  and  Mr.  Wright's  personal 
friends  alone,  but  to  him  individually.  His  opponents  said  that, 
if  he  was  defeated  in  that  contest,  there  was  an  end  of  his  career  as 
a  public  man,  and  that  once  removed  from  the  public  eye,  and  in 
retirement,  both  the  man  and  his  history  would  be  speedily  for- 
gotten. This  sentiment,  though  not  avowed,  I  know  was  shared 
in  some  degree  by  his  warmest  friends,  and  I  was  curious  to  see 
how  a  man,  whose  public  course  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  had 
been  one  of  uniform  and  unvarying  success,  could  bear  a  reverse 
which  stripped  him  in  a  moment  of  his  employment  and  con- 
signed him  inevitably  to  retirement.  I  observed  him  closely 
during  a  conversation  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  was  fully 
impressed,  by  his  language  and  demeanor,  that  he  was  not  only 
a  great  statesman,  but  a  profound  philosopher.     Not  the  least 
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appearance  of  mortification  or  disappointment  was  visible.  His 
manner  and  conversation  were  of  the  same  cheerful,  affable  kind 
which  always  characterized  him,  and  neither  more  nor  less  so. 
There  was  no  affectation  of  indifference  to  the  result  —  no  desire 
on  his  part  to  turn  the  conversation  into  other  channels  than  the 
then  engrossing  topic —  no  word  of  censure  or  reproach  for  those 
of  his  own  party  who  had  abandoned  him  in  the  struggle  —  no 
disparagement  of  his  competitor  or  the  opposing  party.  He 
inquired  for  the  news  we  brought  in  his  usual  smiling,  pleasant 
manner — spoke  of  the  probable  returns  from  counties  not  then 
heard  from  —  and  all  in  a  manner  which,  to  an  observer  who  did 
not  know  him  personally,  would  have  appeared  only  like  the 
natural  interest  a  statesman,  who  had  long  been  retired  from 
active  life,  would  feel  in  political  events  which  had  long  since 
ceased  to  have  for  him  any  personal  concern. 

"  I  left  that  interview,  the  last  I  ever  had  the  honor  to  have 
with  him,  more  deeply  impressed  than  ever  with  the  conviction, 
that  with  all  the  great  and  noble  qualities  which  elevate,  dignify 
and  adorn  human  nature,  Silas  Wright  was  pre-eminently 
endowed.    He  was  truly  a  great  man. 

"G.  W.  LITTLE." 

There  is  other  evidence  upon  this  point.  No  one  can 
question  the  truthfulness  of  his  oft  repeated  expressions 
among  his  immediate  neighbors  and  friends.  No  persons 
knew  better  than  they  the  sacrifices  he  often  made  for 
friends  during  his  long  residence  among  them.  They 
believed,  from  their  ovrn  observation  and  their  exchange 
of  thoughts  with  him,  that  he  cheerfully  consented  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  his  friends,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
the  common  cause  —  the  success  of  democratic  princi- 
ples—  which  he  and  they  sought  to  promote.  Mr. 
Wrigut  was  an  instance  of  self-sacrifice,  knowingly 
made,  concerning  which  he  never  expressed  a  single 
regret,  and  those  who  knew  him  most  intimately  do  not 
believe  he  ever  felt  any.  Not  the  least  evidence  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind  has  ever  fallen  within  our  observation, 
and  we  do  not  believe  any  will  ever  be  found. 
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ExTBAcrr  fbom  a  Lbtteb  Addbbssbd  by  Mb.  Wbight  to  Jahbs 
H.  Titus,  Dated  16th  of  Apbil,  1847,  on  the  Subject  op 
HIS  Opinions  on  Political  Subjects. 

"  You  may  think  me  over  sensitive  upon  this  subject.  I  am 
so,  as  to  the  appearance  of  a  wish  to  keep  myself  or  my  opinions 
before  the  public.  I  find  myself  almost  too  happy  in  my  quiet 
home,  and  sincerely  hope  that  no  event  will  again  call  me  into 
public  life.  I  have  been  a  long  time  under  the  cares  and  respons- 
ibilities of  high  office,  and  I  did  not  know  what  a  relief  it  would 
be  to  find  myself  again  a  free  man.  I  can  scarcely  yet  realize 
the  sensation,  and  a  resumption  of  those  cares  and  responsibilities 
is  already  a  fearful  and  unpleasant  thought.  So  far  from  experi- 
encing regret  at  my  discharge,  taking  into  consideration  the 
manner  of  it  also,  I  find  it  has  made  me  happier  than  I  had 
hoped  to  be,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  try  again  in  the  hope  of  a 
better  termination. 

"  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  friendship,  manifested 
upon  this  as  upon  all  other  occasions.  A  few  such  friends  and 
a  few  such  evidences  of  friendship,  retained  in  defeat,  are  more 
than  a  compensation  for  the  defeat  itself." 

The  foregoing  evidence,  we  think,  conclusively  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  Mr.  Wright  did  not  regret  being 
sacrificed  for  his  principles  and  friends.  He  deemed  it 
a  clear  duty.  His  theory,  that  mankind  are  the  most 
happy  when  performing  their  duty,  would  leave  no  room 
to  doubt  that  he  felt  no  regrets  to  embitter  his  retirement 
from  the  cares  of  public  ofl&ce.  Those  who  mingled  in 
daily  intercourse  with  him  after  his  return  to  Canton 
saw  nothing  to  render  the  correctness  of  these  opinions 
doubtful. 


J 
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Chapter  CLIV. 

VIEWS  OP  AGRICULTURE  AND  ADDRESa 

It  may  safely  be  aflBnned,  that  Mr.  Weight's  favorite 
employment  was  on  the  farm.  Tilling  the  soil,  and 
attending  herds  and  flocks,  afforded  him  his  highest 
enjoyment.  He  seemed  not  to  be  a  lover  of  horses,  never 
having  owned  but  one — the  gift  of  his  father,  which  bore 
him  to  St.  Lawrence — which  soon  passed  to  other  hands. 
He  would  gaze  upon  cattle  with  great  apparent  delight, 
and  dwell  upon  their  apparent  perfections  and  defects. 
Clearing  off  land  and  working  soil  had  charms  for  him 
which  few  can  appreciate.  He  would  linger  opposite  well 
cultivated  fields,  studying  the  appearance  and  growth  of 
the  crops,  as  if  they  gave  him  unmingled  pleasure.  When 
a  lad,  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  he  turned  his  back 
upon  the  old  farm  and  faced  the  temples  of  learning. 
He  had  then  learned  to  handle,  with  skill  and  dexterity, 
the  implements  of  farming.  He  used  them  on  various 
occasions  before  and  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  and 
did  not  cease  to  enjoy  their  use  while  representing  New 
York  in  the  United  States  Senate,  or  presiding  over  her 
as  her  chief  magistrate.  His  thorough  education  in  the 
law,  his  skill  in  the  management  of  complicated  cases, 
and  his  talents,  if  devoted  to  his  profession,  would  have 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  bar,  where  both  fortune 
and  fame  were  at  his  command.  Political  honors  were 
clearly  within  his  reach.  But  his  heart  was  in  neither, 
but  it  clung  to  the  pursuits  of  his  boyhood — to  agricul- 
ture. He  did  not  turn  to  this  to  accumulate  money,  for 
little  is  made  by  it;  nor  for  fame,  for  he  had  that;  nor  for 
office,  which  he  had  never  sought,  but  had  long  studi- 
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oiisly  avoided.  He  wooed  agriculture  because  he  loved 
it.  On  retiiing  from  the  oflBice  of  Governor,  he  designed 
to  devote  his  life  to  that  employment,  as  the  sure  road 
to  happiness. 

His  devotion  to  this  pursuit,  and  his  extended  observa- 
tion of  human  pursuits  and  deep  reflection  upon  them, 
his  great  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  political  economy, 
pointed  him  out  to  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  as  a  suitable  person  to  deliver  an  address  before 
them,  at  their  annual  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Saratoga  on 
the  16th  of  September,  1847.  On  application  by  the 
society,  he  consented  to  prepare  and  deliver  an  address. 
This  was  completed  before  his  death,  and  was  read  to  the 
society  and  assembled  thousands  by  his  bosom  friend, 
Gen.  John  A.  Dix.  The  address  shows  his  devotion  to  agri- 
culture, and  presents  new  and  striking  views  connected 
with  the  subject.  This  address  is  looked  upon  as  the 
great  crowning  labor  of  his  maturer  years,  and  will  shed 
a  lasting  light  upon  a  subject  measurably  involved  in 
darkness.  Experience  had  shed  a  light  of  feeble  strength 
upon  many  agricultural  subjects,  but  this  address  pre- 
sents broad  views  of  the  philosophy  of  practical  agricul- 
ture, and  political  economy  when  blended  and  applied  to 
that  subject.  Abstruse  questions  are  made  plain,  and 
adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the  common  mind.  Had 
this  been  the  sole  production  of  his  life,  he  would  have 
left  a  record  most  useful  to  that  class  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  which  he  admired,  to  which  his  friends  might 
point  with  an  honest  and  becoming  pride. 

General  Dix's  Remarks. 

"  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Society :  I  have  come 
here,  at  your  request,  to  perform  a  melancholy  duty  —  to  read  to 
you  and  this  assembly,  the  annual  address  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion by  Silas  WRiQirr.  In  the  order  of  your  proceedings  it  was 
to  have  been  delivered  by  himself.     The  providence  of  God  has 
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overruled  your  arrangements.  The  voice  which  was  to  have 
been  heard  by  the  thousands  assembled  here  is  silenced  forever. 
He  who  was  to  have  stood  before  you,  where  I  now  stand,  and 
to  have  borne  a  prominent  pai*t  in  your  proceedings,  has  gone 
down,  in  the  fullness  of  health  and  strength,  to  the  tomb.  The 
large  space  which  Mr.  Wbight  filled  in  the  public  eye,  his  great 
talents  and  moral  elevation  of  character,  renders  that  bereave- 
ment a  national  calamity.  The  general  gloom  which  tlie  intelli- 
gence of  his  death  carried  with  it  attests  the  profound  respect 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  countrymen,  and  the  strong  impres- 
sion which  his  character  and  services  had  wrought  in  the  public 
mind. 

''The  admonition  contained  in  these  hidden  dispensations  of 
Providence  is  the  more  solemn,  when  those  who  are  conspicuous 
for  their  intellect  and  virtue,  are  called  from  the  field  of  their 
labor  while  they  are  yet  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  when  the  path 
they  tread  seems  but  an  avenue  to  higher  distinction.  It  is  thus 
that  the  career  of  Mr.  Wright  has  been  terminated,  while  his 
faculties  were  in  full  vigor,  and  while  much  of  the  high  promise 
of  his  life  was  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  His  death  is  the  more  impres- 
sive at  this  time,  and  in  this  place,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances 
by  which  his  name  is  connected  with  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 
The  intellectual  labor  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  society,  had  been  performed,  the  address  he 
was  to  have  delivered  was  completed,  during  the  very  last  hours 
of  his  life.  Thus,  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  he  bad  under- 
taken for  the  society  may  be  said  to  have  been  coincident  with 
the  termination  of  his  earthly  career. 

"  I  am  not  here,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  to  pronounce  a 
eulogy  on  the  character  or  public  services  of  Mr.  Wright;  but 
to  perform  the  more  humble  part  of  reading  to  you  the  address 
which  lies  before  me  —  the  last  labor  of  his  life  —  and  which 
seems  to  come  as  a  legacy  to  the  society,  to  his  friends,  and  to 
his  countrymen.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  thought  that  it  might 
not  be  inappropriate  or  unsatisfactory  to  refer  briefly  to  some  of 
the  circumstances  attending  his  decease. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Wright  for  the  last  twenty  years 
has  held,  without  interruption,  various  public  trusts,  requiring 
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incessant  mental  labor,  and  leading  to  a  habitually  sedentary 
life.  In  the  intervals  of  his  service  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  from  1833  to  1845,  a  portion  of  his  time  was  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  garden  and  a  few  acres  of  land,  by  his  own 
hands.  While  Governor  of  the  State  he  purchased  an  additional 
quantity  of  land,  and  when  relieved  from  the  duties  of  the 
executive  office,  he  applied  himself  with  great  diligence  and  zeal 
to  the  improvement  of  it.  His  labor  was  not  merely  that  of 
superintendence.  He  was  himself  a  principal  laborer  in  all  his 
agricultural  operations.  He  hired  an  able-bodied,  hard-working 
man,  and  went  with  him  into  the  field,  plowing,  mowing  and 
harvesting,  and  performing  himself  a  full  share  of  labor;  and, 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  retiring  to  his  study  and  passing 
his  evenings  in  reading  and  correspondence.  To  these  excessive 
exertions  of  body  and  of  mind,  and  to  the  too  rapid  transition 
from  a  life  of  comparative  bodily  inactivity  to  one  of  severe 
manual  labor,  is  doubtless  to  be  traced  the  sudden  attack,  which 
terminated  his  existence.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  details,  which 
have  been  so  widely  circulated,  and  are  now  so  genei'ally  known. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  on  the  morning  after  he  had  revised  the 
address  which  I  am  about  to  read,  and  after  having  made  a  few 
corrections,  leaving  it  word  for  word  as  it  now  is,  and  probably 
precisely  what  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  lived  to  deliver  it 
himself,  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  pain  in  the  breast  at  the 
village  post-office,  walked  calmly  to  his  house  with  a  few  friends, 
and  in  two  hours  had  as  calmly  breathed  his  last. 

"Such,  gentlemen,  were  the  last  houra  of  Silas  Wright! 
The  same  calmness  which  distinguished  him  throughout  all  the 
changes  of  his  life,  accompanied  him  at  its  close.  From  the  first 
moment  of  his  attack  he  appeared  to  underatand  its  fatal  char- 
acter, and  he  submitted  to  it  without  a  struggle  or  a  murmur. 

"  In  him  perished  one  of  the  purest  models  of  a  citizen  and  a 
statesman  the  country  contained.  He  may  be  said,  indeed,  to 
have  been  the  impersonation  of  the  true  character  and  spirit  of 
her  institutions.  In  the  traditions  and  legends  of  early  ages, 
before  these  eras  of  legitimate  history,  their  periods  are  marked 
by  the  lives  and  actions  of  distinguished  pei*sonages,  invested 
with  the  ruling  characteristics  of  the  communities  of  which  they 
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were  tbe  intended  tj^^pes.  The  spirit  of  the  political  system  is 
thus  illustrated  by  the  individual  example.  Mr.  Wbiqht  might 
have  been  copied,  without  any  coloring  of  the  imagination,  as  an 
example  of  the  genius  of  ours  —  of  what  it  is  and  what  it  ought  to 
be  —  of  its  simplicity,  its  purity  and  its  strength.  Plain  and  unos- 
tentatious in  his  manners,  serene  amid  all  the  agitations  of  life, 
unambitious  of  wealth  and  honors,  singularly  courteous  and  kind 
in  all  his  intercourse  with  others,  equally  dignified,  whether 
dealing  with  the  most  complex  questions  of  public  policy  in  the 
Senate  chamber,  or  when  tilling,  with  Roman  simplicity,  his  own 
field;  he  recalled  to  mind  those  classic  examples  of  distin- 
guished patriotism  and  virtue,  which  gave  lustre  to  the  times  in 
which  they  existed,  and  which  have  come  down  to  us  consecrated 
by  the  memory  of  ages. 

"  The  close  of  his  life  was  in  harmony  with  its  whole  course. 
It  was  appropriate  that  the  last  labors  of  his  hands  should  have 
been  performed  with  the  implements  of  husbandry,  and  that  the 
last  effort  of  his  mind  should  have  been  given  to  the  cause  of 
agriculture,  a  pursuit  to  which  the  great  mass  of  his  countrymen 
are  devoted,  and  on  which  the  purity  of  the  body  politic  and  the 
durability  of  our  social  system  pre-eminently  depend. 

"  With  these  remarks,  which  I  could  not  forbear  to  make,  and  for 
which  the  occasion  will  furnish  my  apology,  I  proceed  to  read  the 

Addbess. 

"  '  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  tl^  State  Agricultural  Society :  Had  it 
been  my  purpose  to  entertain  you  witb  a  eulogium  upon  the  great  interest 
confided  to  your  care — the  agriculture  of  tlie  State  —  I  should  find  myself 
forestalled  by  the  exhibition  which  surrounds  us,  and  which  has  pronounced 
that  eulogy  to  the  eye  much  more  forcibly,  impressively,  eloquently,  than  I 
could  command  language  to  pronounce  it  to  the  ear  of  this  assembly. 

*'  *  Had  I  mistakenly  proposed  to  address  to  you  a  discourse  upon  agricul- 
tural production,  this  exhibition  would  have  driven  me  from  my  purpose, 
by  the  conviction  that  I  am  a  backward  and  scarcely  initiated  scholar, 
standing  in  the  presence  of  masters,  with  the  least  instructed  and  expe- 
rienced of  whom  it  would  be  my  duty  to  change  places.  The  agriculture 
of  our  State,  far  as  it  yet  is  from  maturity  and  perfection,  has  already 
become  an  art,  a  science,  a  profession,  in  which  he  who  would  instruct 
must  be  first  himself  instructed,  far  beyond  the  advancement  of  him  who 
now  addresses  you. 
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"*The  pervading  character  of  this  great  and  vital  interest,  however — its 
intimate  connection  with  the  wants,  comforts  and  interests  of  every  man  in 
every  employment  and  calling  in  life,  and  its  controlling  relations  to  the 
commerce,  manufactures,  substantial  independence,  and  general  health  and 
prosperity  of  our  whole  people —  present  abundant  subjects  for  contempla- 
tion upon  occasions  like  this,  without  attempting  to  explore  the  depths  or 
to  deflne  the  principles  of  a  science  so  profound,  and,  to  the  uninitiated,  so 
difficult,  as  is  that  of  agriculture. 

"* Agricultural  production  is  the  substratum  of  the  whole  superstructure — 
the  great  element  which  spreads  the  sail  and  impels  the  car  of  commerce, 
and  moves  the  hands  and  turns  the  machinery  of  manufacture.  The  earth 
is  the  common  mother  of  all,  in  whatever  employment  engaged,  and  the 
fruits  gathered  from  its  bosom  are  alike  ihe  indispensable  nutriment  and 
support  of  all.  The  productions  of  its  sur&ce  and  the  treasures  of  its 
mines  are  the  material  upon  which  the  labor  of  the  agriculturist,  tlie  mer- 
chant and  the  manufacturer  are  alike  bestowed,  and  are  the  prize  for  which 
all  alike  toil. 

" '  The  active  stimulus  which  urges  all  forward,  excites  industry,  awakens 
ingenuity  and  brings  out  invention,  is  the  prospect  or  the  hope  of  a  market 
for  the  productions  of  their  labor.  The  farmer  produces  to  sell;  the  mer- 
chant purchases  to  sell;  and  the  manufacturer  fabricates  to  sell.  Self- 
consumption  of  their  respective  goods,  although  an  indispensable  necessity 
of  life,  is  a  mere  incident  in  the  mind  impelled  to  acquisition.  To  gain  that 
which  is  not  produced,  or  acquired  by  the  sale  of  that  which  is  }K>ssessed,  is 
the  great  struggle  of  laboring  man. 

*'  *  Agricultural  production  is  the  first  in  order,  the  strongest  in  necessity, 
and  the  highest  in  usefulness,  in  this  whole  system  of  acquisition.  The 
other  branches  stand  upon  it,  are  sustained  by  it,  and  without  it  could  not 
exist.  Still  it  has  been  almost  uniformly,  as  the  whole  history  of  our  State 
and  country  will  show,  the  most  neglected.  Apprenticeship,  education,  a 
specific  course  of  systematic  instruction,  has  been,  time  out  of  mind,  con- 
sidered an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  a  creditable  or  successful  engagement 
in  commercial  or  mechanical  pursuits;  while  to  know  ho9r  to  wield  the  axe, 
to  hold  the  plow,  and  to  swing  the  scythe,  has  been  deemed  sufficient  to 
entitle  the  possessor  of  that  knowledge  to  the  first  place  and  the  highest 
wages  in  agricultural  employment. 

*' '  A  simple  principle  of  production  and  of  trade,  always  practically 
applied  to  manufactures  and  commerce  —  that  the  best  and  cheapest  article 
will  command  the  market  and  prove  the  most  profitable  to  the  producer 
and  the  seller,  because  most  beneficial  to  the  buyer  and  consumer — is  but 
beginning  to  receive  its  application  to  agriculture.  The  merchant  who, 
from  a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  his  occupation,  a  more  attentive 
observation  of  the  markets,  better  adapted  means  and  a  more  careful  appli- 
cation of  sound  judgment,  untiring  energy  and  prudent  industry,  can  buy 
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the  best  and  sell  the  cheapest,  has  always  been  seen  to  be  the  earliest  and 
surest  to  accomplish  the  great  object  of  his  class,  an  independence  for  him- 
self. So  the  mechanic  who,  from  a  more  thorough  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  handicraft  of  his  trade,  or  a  more  intense  application  of  mind 
and  judgment  with  labor,  can  improve  the  articles  he  fabricates,  or  the 
machinery  and  modes  of  their  manufacture,  and  can  thus  produce  the  best 
and  sell  the  cheapest,  has  always  been  seen  to  reach  the  same  advantage 
over  his  competitors,  with  equal  readiness  and  certainty;  and  that  these 
results  should  follow  these  means  and  efforts  has  been  considered  natural 
and  unavoidable. 

"  *  Still  the  agriculturist  has  been  content  to  follow  in  the  beaten  track  ; 
to  pursue  the  course  his  fathers  have  ever  pursued,  and  to  depend  upon  the 
earth,  the  seasons,  good  fortune  and  Providence,  for  a  crop,  indulging  the 
hope  that  high  prices  might  compensate  for  diminished  quantity  or  inferior 
quality.  It  has  scarcely  occurred  to  him  that  the  study  of  the  principles  of 
his  profession  had  anytliing  to  do  with  his  success  as  a  farmer,  or  that  what 
he  had  demanded  from  his  soils  should  be  considered  in  connection  with 
what  he  is  to  do  for  them,  and  what  he  is  about  to  ask  them  to  perform. 
He  has  almost  overlooked  tiie  vital  fact  that  his  lands,  like  his  patient  teams, 
require  to  be  fed  to  enable  them  to  perform  well ;  and  especially  has  he 
neglected  to  consider  that  there  is  a  like  connection  between  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  food  they  are  to  receive,  and  the  service  to  be  required 
from  them.  Ready,  almost  always,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  to  make 
advances  for  tlie  purchase  of  more  lands,  how  few  of  our  farmers,  in  the 
comparison,  are  willing  to  make  the  necessary  outlays  for  the  profitable 
improvement  of  the  land  they  have. 

***  These  and  kindred  subjects  are  beginning  to  occupy  the  minds  of  our 
farmers,  and  the  debt  they  owe  to  this  society  for  its  efforts  to  awaken  their 
attention  to  these  important  facts,  and  to  supply  useful  and  practical  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  them,  is  gradually  receiving  a  just  appreciation,  as  the 
assemblage  which  surrounds  us,  and  the  exhibitions  upon  this  ground,  most 
gratifyingly  prove. 

**  'Many  of  our  agriculturists  are  now  vigorously  commencing  the  study 
of  their  soils,  the  adaptation  of  their  manures  to  the  soil  and  the  crop,  the 
natures  of  the  plants  they  cultivate,  the  food  they  require,  and  the  best 
methods  of  administering  that  food  to  produce  health  and  vigor  and  fruit ; 
and  they  are  becoming  convinced  that  to  understand  how  to  plow,  and  sow 
and  reap,  is  not  the  whole  education  of  a  farmer ;  but  that  it  is  quite  as 
important  to  know  what  land  is  prepared  for  the  plow,  and  what  seed  it 
will  bring  to  a  harvest  worthy  of  the  labors  of  the  sickle.  Experience  is 
steadily  proving  that,  by  a  due  attention  to  these  considerations,  a  better 
article,  doubled  iu  quantity,  may  be  produced  from  the  same  acre  of  ground 
with  a  small  proportionate  increase  of  labor  and  expense ;  and  that  the  far- 
mer who  pursues  this  improved  system  of  agriculture,  can,  like  the  merchant 
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and  mechanic  referred  to,  enter  the  market  with  a  better  production,  at  a 
cheaper  price,  than  his  less  enterprising  competitor. 

"  *  This  change  in  the  agriculture  of  our  State  and  country  opens  to  the  mind 
reflections  of  the  most  cheering  character.  If  carried  out  to  its  li^timate 
results  it  promises  a  competition  among  our  farmers,  not  to  obtain  the  high- 
est prices  for  inferior  productions  but  to  produce  the  most,  the  best  and  the 
cheapest  of  the  necessaries  of  human  life.  It  promises  agricultural  pros- 
perity, with  cheap  and  good  bread  furnished  in  abundance  to  all  who  will 
eat,  within  the  rule  prescribed  to  fallen  man,  in  the  sacred  volume  of  the 
divine  law. 

"  *  Steady  resolution  and  persevering  energy  are  requisite  to  carry  forward 
these  improvements  to  that  degree  of  perfection  dictated  alike  by  interest 
and  by  duty,  and  the  stimulus  of  a  steady  and  remunerating  market  will 
rouse  that  resolution  and  nerve  that  energy.  Without  this  encouragement 
in  prospect,  few  will  persevere  in  making  improvements  which  require 
close  and  constant  mental  application,  as  well  as  severe  physical  labor. 
Agriculture  will  never  be  healthfully  or  profitably  prosecuted  by  him  whose 
controlling  object  is  his  own  consumption.  The  hope  of  gain  is  the  motive 
power  to  human  industry,  and  is  as  necessary  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  mer- 
chant or  manufacturer.  All  who  labor  are  equally  stimulated  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  market  which  is  to  remunerate  them  for  their  toil;  and  without 
this  hope  neither  mental  activity  nor  physical  energy  will  characterize  their 
exertions.  True  it  is  that  the  farmers  of  our  country,  as  a  class,  calculate 
less  closely  the  profits  of  their  labor  and  capital  tlian  men  engaged  in  most 
other  pursuits,  and  are  content  with  lower  rates  of  gun.  The  most  of  them 
own  their  farms,  their  stocks  and  farming  implements,  unincumbered  by 
debt.  Their  business  gives  but  an  annual  return.  They  live  frugally,  labor 
patiently  and  faithfully,  and,  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  its  expenses  are  paid 
from  its  proceeds,  the  balance  remaining  being  accounted  the  profits  of  the 
year.  Although  a  moderate  sum,  it  produces  contentment,  without  a  com- 
putation of  the  rate  per  cent  upon  the  capital  invested,  or  the  wages  it  will 
pay  to  the  proprietor  and  the  members  of  his  family.  The  result  is  an 
advance  in  the  great  object  of  human  labor,  and,  if  not  rapid,  it  is  safe  and 
certain.  It  is  a  surplus  beyond  the  expenses  of  living,  to  be  added  to  the 
estate,  and  may  be  repeated  in  each  revolving  yeat. 

** '  If,  however,  this  surplus  is  left  upon  the  hands  of  the  farmer  in  his  own 
products,  for  which  there  is  no  market,  his  energies  are  paralyzed,  his  spirits 
sink,  and  he  scarcely  feels  that  the  year  has  added  to  his  gains.  He  sees 
little  encouragement  in  toiling  on,  to  cultivate,  beyond  his  wants,  produc- 
tions which  will  not  sell ;  and  the  chances  are  that  his  farm  is  neglected,  his 
husbandry  becomes  bad,  and  his  gains  in  fact  cease. 

**  *  To  continue  a  progressive  state  of  improvement  in  agriculture,  then, 
and  to  give  energy  and  prosperity  to  this  great  and  vital  branch  of  human 
Industry,  a  healthful  and  stable  market  becomes  indispensable,  and  no  object 
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should  more  carefully  occupy  the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States. 

" '  Deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  of  this  truth,  benevolent  minds 
have  cherished  the  idea  that  a  domestic  market,  to  be  influenced  only  by 
our  own  national  policy,  would  be  so  far  preferable  in  stability  and  certainty 
to  the  open  market  of  the  commercial  world,  as  to  have  persuaded  them- 
selves that  a  sufficient  market  for  our  agricultural  products  is  thus  attainable. 
It  is  not  designed  to  discuss  the  soundness  of  this  theory,  where  it  can  be 
reduced  to  practice;  but  only  to  inquire  whether  the  state  of  this  country, 
the  condition  of  its  society,  and  the  tendency  and  inclination  of  its  popula- 
tion as  to  their  industrial  pursuits,  are  such,  at  the  present  time,  or  can  be 
expected  to  be  such  for  generations  yet  to  come,  as  to  render  it  possible  to 
consume  within  the  country  the  surplus  of  the  productions  of  our  agricul- 
ture. The  theory  of  an  exclusive  domestic  market  for  this  great  domestic 
interest  is  certainly  a  very  beautiful  one  as  a  theory,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to 
strike  the  mind  favorably  upon  a  first  impression.  Still,  examination  has 
produced  differences  of  opinion  between  statesmen  of  equal  intelligence 
and  patriotism,  as  to  its  influences  upon  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  a 
country  and  its  population.  Any  examination  of  this  question  would  lead 
to  a  discussion  properly  considered  political,  if  not  partisan,  and  all  such 
discussions  it  is  my  settled  purpose  to  avoid,  as  inappropriate  to  the  place 
and  the  occasion. 

'*  *I  simply  propose  to  inquire  as  to  a  fact,  which  must  control  the  appli- 
cation of  theories  and  principles  of  political  economy,  touching  this  point, 
to  our  country  and  its  agricultural  population,  without  raising  any  question 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  one  or  the  soundness  of  the  other.  Is  the  consump- 
tion of  this  country  equal  to  its  agricultural  production,  or  can  it  become  so 
within  any  calculable  period  of  years  ?  How  is  the  fact  ?  May  I  not  inquire 
without  giving  offense,  or  transcending  the  limits  I  have  prescribed  for 
myself  in  the  discussion  ?  Can  a  fair  examination,  scrupulously  confined  to 
this  point,  take  a  political  bearing,  or  disturb  a  political  feeling?  It  is 
certainly  not  my  design  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  member  of  the  society, 
or  of  any  citizen  of  the  country ;  and  I  have  convinced  myself  that  I  may 
make  this  inquiry,  and  express  the  conclusions  of  my  own  mind  as  to  the 
result,  without  doing  either.  If  I  shall  prove  to  be  in  error,  it  will  be  an 
error  as  to  the  fact  inquired  after,  and  not  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  prin- 
ciple in  political  economy  dependent  upon  the  fact  for  its  application, 
because  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  principle  I  attempt  no  discussion  and 
offer  no  opinion.  It  will  be  an  error  as  to  the  applicability  of  a  theory  to 
our  country,  and  not  as  to  the  wisdom  or  policy  of  the  theory  itself,  because 
of  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  the  theory,  when  it  can  be  practically 
applied,  I  studiously  refrain  from  any  expression,  as  inappropriate  here. 
With  the  indulgence  of  the  society,  I  wiU  inquire  as  to  the  fact. 

**  *  Our  country  is  very  wide  and  very  new.    It  embraces  every  variety  of 
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climate  and  soil,  most  fa^omble  to  agricultural  pursuits.  It  produces  already 
almost  every  agricultural  staple,  and  the  most  important  are  the  ordinaiy 
productions  of  extensive  sections  of  the  country,  and  are  now  sent  to  the 
markets  in  great  abundance.  Yet  our  agriculture  is  in  its  infancy  almost 
everywhere,  and  at  its  maturity  nowhere.  It  is  believed  to  be  entirely  safe 
to  assume  that  there  is  not  one  single  agricultural  county  in  the  whole 
Union,  filled  up  in  an  agricultui*al  sense;  not  one  such  county  which  has 
not  yet  land  to  be  brought  into  cultivation,  and  much  more  land  the  culti- 
vation of  which  is  to  be  materially  improved  before  it  can  be  considered 
as  having  reached  the  measure  of  its  capacity  for  production.  If  this  be 
true  of  the  best  cultivated  agricultural  county  in  the  Union,  how  vast  is 
the  proportion  of  those  counties  which  have  entire  townships,  and  of  the 
States  which  have  not  merely  counties  but  entire  districts,  yet  wholly 
unpeopled  and  unreclaimed  from  the  wilderness  state  f 

**  *  When  to  this  broad  area  of  the  agricultural  field  of  our  country  we 
add  our  immense  territories,  organized  and  unorganized,  who  can  compute 
the  agricultural  capacities  of  the  United  States,  or  fix  a  limit  to  the  period 
when  our  surplus  agricultural  productions  will  increase  with  uicreasing 
years  and  population  ?  Compare  the  census  of  1830  and  1840  with  the  map  of 
the  Union,  and  witness  the  increase  of  population  in  the  new  States,  which 
are  almost  exclusively  agricultural,  and  who  can  doubt  the  strong  and  resist- 
less inclination  of  our  people  to  this  pursuit  ? 

^*  *  Connect  with  these  considerations  of  extent  of  country,  diversity  of 
soils,  varieties  of  climate  and  partial  and  imperfect  cultivation,  the  present 
agricultural  prospects  of  this  country.  Witness  the  rapid  advances  of  the 
last  dozen  years  in  the  character  of  our  cultivation,  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  our  productions  from  a  given  breadth  of  land,  and  the  improvements  in 
all  the  implements  by  which  the  labor  of  the  farmer  is  assisted  and  applied. 
Mark  the  vast  change  in  the  current  of  educated  mind  of  the  country  in 
respect  to  this  pursuit;  the  awakened  attention  to  its  high  resi^ectability  as 
a  profession,  to  its  safety  from  hazards,  to  its  healthfulness  to  mind  and 
body,  and  to  its  productiveness.  Listen  to  the  calls  for  information,  for 
education,  upon  agricultural  subjects,  and  to  the  demands  that  this  education 
shall  constitute  a  department  in  the  great  and  all-pervading  system  of  cor 
common  school  education  —  a  subject  at  this  moment  receiving  the  especial 
attention,  and  being  pressed  forward  by  the  renewed  energies  of  this 
society.  Behold  the  numbers  of  professors,  honored  with  the  highest  testi- 
monials of  learning  conferred  in  our  country,  devoting  their  lives  to  geolog- 
ical and  chemical  researches,  calculated  to  evolve  the  laws  of  nature  connected 
with  agricultural  production.  Qto  into  our  colleges  and  institutions  of 
learning,  and  count  the  young  men  toiling  industriously  for  their  diplomas, 
to  qualify  themselves  to  become  practical  and  successful  fitrmers,  already 
convinced  that  equally  with  the  clerical,  the  legal  and  the  medical  professions, 
that  of  agriculture  requires  a  thorough  and  systematic  education,  and  its 
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SFaccessful  practice  the  exercise  of  an  active  mind,  devoted  to  diligent 
study. 

**  *  Apply  these  bright  and  brightening  prospects  to  the  almost  boundless 
agricultural  field  of  our  country,  with  its  varied  and  salubrious  climate,  its 
fresh  and  unbroken  soils,  its  cheap  lands  and  fee  simple  titles,  and  who  can 
hope,  if  he  would,  to  turn  the  inclinations  of  our  people  from  this  fair  field 
of  labor  and  of  pleasure  f  Here  the  toil  which  secures  a  certain  independ- 
ence, is  sweetened  by  the  constant  and  constantly  varying  exhibitions  of 
Nature  in  her  most  lovely  forms;  and  cheered  by  the  most  benignant  mani- 
festations of  the  wonderful  power  and  goodness  of  nature's  God. 

"  *  Cultivated  by  the  resolute  hands  and  enlightened  minds  of  freemen, 
owners  of  the  soil,  properly  educated  as  farmers,  under  a  wise  and  just 
administration  of  a  system  of  liberal  public  instruction,  should  and  will  be, 
and  aided  by  the  researches  of  geology  and  chemistry,  who  can  calculate 
the  extent  of  the  harvests  to  be  gathered  from  this  vast  field  of  wisely 
directed  human  industry  ? 

*'  ^  The  present  surplus  of  bread-stuffs  of  this  country  could  not  have  been 
presented  in  a  more  distinct  and  interesting  aspect  than  during  the  present 
year.  A  famine  in  Europe,  as  widespread  as  it  has  been  devastating  and 
terrible,  has  made  its  demands  upon  American  supplies,  not  simply  to  the 
extent  of  the  ability  of  the  suffering  to  purchase  food,  but  in  superadded 
appeals  to  American  sympathy  in  favor  of  the  destitute  and  starving.  Every 
call  upon  our  markets  has  been  fully  met,  and  the  heart  of  Europe  has  been 
filled  with  warm  and  grateful  responses  to  the  benevolence  of  our  country, 
and  of  our  countrymen;  and  yet  the  avenues  of  commerce  are  filled  with 
the  productions  of  American  agriculture.  Surely,  the  consumption  of  this 
country  is  not  now  equal  to  its  agricultural  production. 

**  *  If  such  is  our  surplus  in  the  present  limited  extent  and  imperfect  con- 
dition of  our  agriculture,  can  we  hope  that  an  exclusive  domestic  market  is 
possible,  to  furnish  a  demand  for  its  mature  abundance  ?  In  this  view  of 
this  great  and  growing  interest,  can  we  see  a  limit  to  the  period  when  the 
United  States  will  present,  in  the  commercial  markets  of  the  world,  large 
surpluses  of  all  the  varieties  of  bread-stuffs,  of  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese 
cotton,  tobacco  and  rice,  beyond  the  consumption  of  our  own  country? 
And  who,  with  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  before  him,  can  doubt 
that  the  time  is  now  at  hand  when  the  two  great  staples  of  wool  and  hemp 
will  be  added  to  the  list  of  our  exportations  ? 

** 'These  considerations,  and  others  of  a  kindred  character  which  time 
will  not  permit  me  to  detail,  seem  to  me,  with  unfeigned  deference,  to 
prove  that  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States,  for  an  indefinite  period  yet 
to  come,  must  continue  to  yield  annual  supplies  of  our  principal  staples  far 
beyond  any  possible  demand  of  the  domestic  market,  and  must  therefore 
remain,  as  it  now  is  and  has  ever  been,  an  exporting  interest.  As  such  it 
must  have  a  direct  concern  in  the  foreign  trade  and  commerce  of  the  coun- 
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tiy,  and  in  all  the  regulations  of  our  own  and  of  foreign  govemmentB  which 
affect  either,  equal  to  its  interest  in  a  stable  and  adequate  market 

**  *■  If  this  conclusion  be  sound,  then  our  farmers  must  surrender  the  idea 
of  a  domestic  market  to  furnish  the  demand  and  measure  the  value  of  their 
productions,  and  must  prepare  themselves  to  meet  the  competition  of  the 
commercial  world,  in  the  markets  of  the  commercial  world,  in  the  sale  of  the 
fruits  ot  their  labor.  The  marts  of  commerce  must  be  their  market,  and  the 
demand  and  supply  which  meet  in  those  marts  must  govern  their  prices.  The 
demand  for  home  consiunption  as  an  element  in  that  market,  must  directly 
and  deeply  interest  them,  and  should  be  carefully  cultivated  and  encouraged; 
while  all  the  other  elements  acting  with  it,  and  constituting  together  the 
demand  of  the  market,  should  be  studied  with  equal  care,  and,  so  far  as 
may  be  in  their  power  and  consistent  with  other  and  paramount  duties, 
should  be  cherished  with  equal  care.  Does  any  one  believe  that,  for  gen- 
erations yet  to  come,  the  agricultural  operations  of  the  United  States  are  to 
be  circumscribed  within  narrower  comparative  limits  than  the  present ;  or 
that  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  country  are  to  bear  a  less  ratio  to 
our  population  and  consumption  than  they  now  dot  I  cannot  suppose  that 
any  citizen,  who  has  given  his  attention  to  the  considerations  which  have 
been  suggested,  finds  himself  able  to  adopt  either  of  these  opinions.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  a  fair  examination  must  satisfy  every  mind  that  oar 
agricultural  surplus,  for  an  indefinite  future  period,  must  increase  much 
more  rapidly  than  our  population  and  the  demand  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. This,  I  believe,  would  be  true  without  the  efforts  of  associations  such 
as  this  to  improve  our  agriculture.  The  condition  of  the  country,  and  the 
inclination  and  preference  of  our  population  for  agricultural  pursuits, 
would  render  this  result  unavoidable ;  and  if  this  be  so,  when  the  impetus 
given  to  agricultural  production  by  the  improvements  of  the  day;  the 
individual  and  associated  efforts  constantly  making  to  push  forward  these 
improvements  with  an  accelerated  movement;  the  mass  of  educated  mind 
turned  to  scientific  researches  in  aid  of  agricultural  labor;  the  dawning  of 
a  systematic  and  universal  agricultural  education,  and  the  immense  bodies 
of  cheap  and  fresh  and  fertile  lands,  which  invite  the  application  of  an 
improved  agriculture,  are  added  to  the  account,  who  can  measure  the  extent 
or  duration  of  our  agricultural  surplus,  or  doubt  the  soundness  of  the  con- 
clusion that  the  export  trade  must  exercise  a  great  influence  upon  the  mar- 
ket for  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  country,  for  a  long  series  of 
years  to  come? 

**  *  Such  is  the  conclusion  to  which  my  mind  is  forced,  from  an  examina- 
tion of  this  subject  in  its  domestic  aspect  simply ;  but  there  is  another  now 
presented  of  vast  magnitude  and  engrossing  interest,  and  demanding  alike 
from  the  citizen  and  statesman  of  this  Republic,  the  most  careful  considers- 
tioD.  All  will  at  once  understand  me  as  referring  to  the  changes,  and  prom- 
ises of  change,  in  the  policy  of  the  principal  commercial  nations  of  the 
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world  touching  their  trade  in  the  productions  of  agriculture.  By  a  single 
step,  which  was  nothing  less  than  commercial  revolution,  Great  Britain 
practically  made  the  change  as  to  her  trade ;  and  subsequent  events  have 
clothed  with  the  appearance  of  almost  superhuman  sagacity  the  wisdom 
which  thus  prepared  that  country  to  meet  the  visitation  of  famine  which 
has  so  soon  followed,  without  the  additional  evil  of  trampling  down  the 
systems  of  law  to  minister  to  the  all  controlling  necessities  of  hunger. 
Changes  similar  in  character  and  measurably  equal  in  extent,  though  in 
many  cases  temporary  in  duration,  have  been  adopted  by  several  other 
European  governments,  under  circumstances  which  render  it  very  doubtful, 
how  soon,  if  ever,  a  return  will  be  made  to  the  former  policy  of  a  close 
trade  in  the  necessaries  of  human  life.  New  markets,  of  vast  extent  and 
incalculable  value,  have  thus  been  opened  for  our  agricultural  surplus, 
the  durability  and  steadiness  of  which  it  is  impossible  yet  to  measure  with 
certainty. 

" '  It  is  in  our  power  to  say,  however,  that  a  great  body  of  provocations 
to  countervailing  restrictive  commercial  regulations  is  now  removed,  in  some 
instances  permanently,  and  in  others  temporarily,  in  form;  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  by  fur- 
nishing these  markets,  to  the  extent  of  the  demand,  with  the  best  articles, 
at  the  fairest  prices,  to  show  to  those  countries,  and  their  respective  govern- 
ments, that  reciprocal  commercial  regulations,  if  they  offer  no  other  and 
higher  attractions,  present  to  their  people  a  safeguard  against  starvation. 

'*'Such  is  the  connection,  now,  between  our  agriculture  and  the  export 
trade  and  foreif^n  market,  and  these  relations  are  to  be  extended  and 
strengthened  rather  than  circumscribed  and  weakened,  by  our  agricultural 
advances.  The  consumption  of  the  country  is  far  short  of  its  production, 
and  cannot  become  equal  to  it  within  any  calculable  period.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  excess  of  production  is  to  increase  with  the  increase  of  population 
and  settlement,  and  the  improvements  in  agriculture  and  agricultural 
education.  These  appear  to  me  to  be  facts,  arising  from  the  condition  of 
our  country,  and  the  tastes  and  inclinations  of  our  people,  fixed  beyond  the 
power  of  change,  and  to  which  theories  and  principles  of  political  economy 
must  be  conformed,  to  be  made  practically  applicable  to  us.  The  American 
farmer,  then,  while  carefully  studying,  as  he  should  not  fail  to  do,  the  neces- 
sities, the  wants  and  the  tastes  of  all  classes  of  consumers  of  his  productions 
in  his  own  country,  must  not  limit  his  researches  for  a  market  within  those 
narrow  bounds.  He  must  extend  his  observations  along  the  avenues  of  com- 
merce, as  far  as  the  commerce  of  his  country  extends  or  can  be  extended, 
and  instruct  himself  as  to  the  necessities  and  wants  and  tastes  of  the  con- 
sumers of  agricultural  productions  in  other  countries.  He  must  observe 
attentively  the  course  of  trade,  and  the  causes  calculated  to  exert  a  favorable 
or  adverse  influence  upon  it ;  watch  closely  the  commercial  policy  of  other 
countries,  and  guard  vigilantly  that  of  his  own ;  accommodate  his  produc- 
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tions,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  the  probable  demands  upon  the  market,  and 
understand  how  to  prepare  them  for  the  particular  market  for  which  they 
are  designed.  Next  to  the  production  of  the  best  article,  at  the  cheapest 
price,  its  presentation  in  market  in  the  best  order  and  most  inviting  condi- 
tion is  important  to  secure  to  the  farmer  a  ready  and  remunerating  market 
So  long  as  our  agricultural  products  shall  continue  to  be  an  expordng 
interest,  these  considerations,  as  second  only  to  the  science  of  production 
itself,  will  demand  the  careful  attention  and  study  of  our  farmers ;  and  in 
any  wcU  digested  system  of  agricultural  education,  its  connection  with 
manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts,  with  commerce,  with  the  commercial 
policy  of  our  own  and  other  countries,  and  with  the  domestic  and  foreign 
markets,  should  hold  a  prominent  place.  A  thorough  and  continued  educa- 
tion in  these  collateral,  but  highly  necessary,  branches  of  knowledge  to  the 
farmer,  will  prove  extensively  useful  to  the  American  citizen,  beyond  their 
application  to  the  production  and  sale  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  They  will 
qualify  him  the  more  safely  and  intelligently  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
freeman,  and,  if  called  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  do  so,  the  more  beneficially 
to  serve  his  State  and  country  in  legislative  and  other  public  trusts. 

**  *  I  hope  I  may  offer  another  opinion,  in  this  connection,  without  givmg 
offense,  or  trespassing  upon  the  proprieties  of  the  place  and  occasion.  It 
is  that  this  education  in  the  just  and  true  connection  between  the  agricul- 
tvral,  the  commercial  and  the  manufacturing  interests  of  our  country, 
equally  and  impartially  disseminated  among  the  classes  of  citizens  attached 
to  each  of  these  great  branches  of  labor,  would  effectually  put  an  end  to 
the  jealousies  too  frequently  excited;  demonstrating  to  every  mind,  so 
educated  that,  so  far  fi'om  either  being,  in  any  degree,  the  natural  antagonist 
of  the  other,  they  are  all  parts  of  one  great  and  naturally  harmonious 
system  of  human  industry,  of  which  a  fair  encouragement  to  any  part  is  a 
benefit  to  all;  and  that  all  invidious  and  partial  encouragement  to  any  part, 
at  the  expense  of  any  other  part,  wiU  prove  to  be  an  ii^ury  to  all.  The 
education  proposed  will  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  mark  the  true  line  between 
natural  and  healthful  encouragement  to  either  interest,  and  an  undue  attempt 
to  advance  any  one,  at  the  expense  of  the  united  system,  merely  producing 
an  unnatural  and  artificial  relation  and  action,  which  cannot  fail  to  work 
disease  and  injuiy. 

'*  *  The  labors  of  this  society,  and  of  kindred  associations,  have  done  much 
to  inform  the  minds  of  our  farmers  in  these  collateral  branches  of  knowl- 
edge useful  to  them,  and  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  science  of  pro- 
duction claims  the  first  place  and  is  a  wide  field  as  yet  so  imperfectly 
cultivated  as  to  affoixl  little  time  for  collateral  labors.  To  secure  a  stable 
and  healthful  market,  and  to  learn  how  to  retain  and  improve  it,  also  opens 
an  extensive  field  for  the  mental  labors  and  energies  of  the  fiurmer.  Between 
these  objects  the  relation  is  intimate  and  the  dependence  mutual.  The 
production  makes  the  market  and  the  market  sustains  the  production. 
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The  prospect  of  a  market  stimalates  to  actiyity  in  the  field  of  production, 
and  the  fruits  of  that  activity  urge  the  mind  to  make  the  prospect  real. 
Success  in  both  contributes  to  the  health  and  vigor  and  prosperity  of  agri- 
culture, and  of  that  prosperity,  commerce  and  manufactures  cannot  fail 
largely  to  partake.  All  are  willing  to  promote  the  cause  of  agriculture  in 
our  State  and  country.  Most. are  ready  to  lend  an  active  co-operation,  and 
all  are  cheerful  to  see  accomplished  any  valuable  improvement  in  this  great 
branch  of  productive  industry.  The  difficulty  hitherto  has  been  in  adopt- 
ing any  general  plan  to  effect  this  desirable  object.  Hence,  most  usually, 
when  the  public  mind  has  been  awakened  to  the  subject,  arbitrary,  and  in 
many  cases  visionary,  experiments  have  been  introduced,  based  upon  no 
philosophical  investigation  of  cause  and  effect,  but  upon  some  accidental 
trial  by  a  single  individual  of  some  novel  mode  of  culture,  which,  under 
the  circumstances  attending  the  experiment,  has  met  with  success.  This 
single  experiment,  without  an  inquiry  into,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  cause, 
which,  in  the  given  case,  has  secured  the  successful  results,  is  at  once 
recommended  as  an  infallible  rule  of  husbandry.  The  publication  and 
dissemination  of  detached  experiments  of  this  chai'acter,  for  a  long  period, 
constituted  the  most  material  additions  to  the  stock  of  literary  information, 
connected  with  agriculture,  supplied  to  our  farmers ;  while  many 
of  the  experiments  were  too  intricate  and  complicated  to  be  reduced 
to  practice  with  any  certainty  or  accuracy,  and  others  were  so  expensive 
that  the  most  perfect  success  would  not  warrant  the  outlay.  Unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  follow  the  directions  given  for  making  these  experiments 
brought  what  came  to  be  denominated  "  book  farming "  into  great 
disrepute  with  the  industrious,  frugal  and  successful  farmers  of  the 
country,  and  excited  a  jealousy  of  and  a  prejudice  against  this  descrip- 
tion of  information  upon  agricultural  subjects,  which  it  has  cost  years  of 
patient  and  unceasing  effort  in  any  measure  to  allay,  and  which  are  not  yet 
removed. 

**  ^  In  the  mean  time,  geological  research,  heretofore  principally  confined  to 
investigations  into  the  mineral  kingdom  proper,  has  been  extended  to  its 
legitimate  office,  and  has  brought  within  its  examinations  the  formation  of 
the  various  soils  and  their  minute  constituent  parts.  Chemistry  has  com- 
menced where  geology  closed,  and  by  a  careful  analysis  of  these  constituenta 
of  the  various  soils,  of  the  principal  agricultural  products,  and  of  the  usual 
manures,  is  laboring  to  establish,  upon  philosophical  principles,  the  true 
relations  between  the  soil  and  the  manure  to  be  applied,  and  between  both 
and  the  crop  to  be  planted  and  produced.  It  is  seeking  out,  with  rapid 
success,  the  appropriate  food  of  the  various  vegetables  cultivated  by  the 
farmer,  the  soils  and  manures  in  which  the  food  for  each  is  found,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  may  be  most  successfully  administered.  So  with  the  food 
of  the  domestic  animals,  and  the  most  economical  manner  of  feeding  it. 
These  investigations  are  the  reverse  of  the  former  system  of  arbitrary  experi- 
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ments.  There  a  result  was  made  to  justify  the  arbitrary  means  adopted  la 
produce  it.  Here  causes  are  ascertained,  and,  being  so  ascertained,  are 
relied  upon  to  produce  their  natural  effect,  which  effect  is  the  result  sought 
The  importance  of  this  great  subject  is  effectually  arousing  the  attention  of 
the  literary  and  scientific  men  of  the  country,  and  the  success  already 
experienced  is  drawing  to  these  researches  minds  qualified  for  the  labor,  and 
energies  equal  to  its  rapid  advancement  The  progress  made  is  bringing 
together  the  unsettled  mind  of  the  country,  and  producing  the  very  general 
impression  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  foundations  of  a  systematic, 
practical  agricultural  education  should  be  laid,  and  the  superstructure  com- 
menced. It  is  universally  conceded  that  agriculture  has  shared  but  lightly  in 
the  fostering  care  and  government  patronage  which  have  been  liberaUy 
extended  to  commerce  and  manufactures;  nor  is  it  believed  that  additional 
public  expenditure  is  necessary  to  enable  the  State  to  do  all  that  can  reason- 
ably be  required  of  it,  to  accomplish  this  great  object  Our  educational  funds 
are  rich,  and  the  colleges,  academies  and  common  schools  of  the  State  share 
liberally  in  the  distribution  from  them,  while  a  normal  school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers,  instituted  at  the  seat  of  government,  is  also  mainly  sup- 
ported from  these  funds.  These  institutions  present  the  oiganization 
through  which,  perhaps,  better  than  through  any  independent  channel,  this 
instruction  can  be  universally  disseminated  among  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion of  the  State.  The  annual  additions  to  the  school  district  libraries  may 
be  made  with  reference  to  this  branch  of  education,  and  thus  place  within 
the  reach  of  all  the  discoveries  as  they  progress,  and  the  rules  of  husbandly 
deduced  from  them  as  they  shall  be  settled  and  given  to  the  public  from  the 
pens  of  the  competent  professors  engaged  in  pursuing  the  researches. 

**  *  This  society,  and  like  associations,  may,  through  appropriate  commit- 
tees, their  corresponding  secretaries,  public  spirited  commercial  men  and 
otherwise,  collect  and  embody  in  their  transactions,  facts  and  information 
respecting  the  markets,  foreign  and  domestic;  the  present  and  probable 
supply  of  agricultural  products;  the  mode  and  manner  of  presenting  the 
principal  productions  in  the  various  markets  in  the  most  acceptable  form ; 
the  state  and  prospects  of  trade  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  changes,  pres- 
ent and  prospective,  in  the  commercial  policy  of  our  own  and  other  coun- 
tries, with  the  probable  influences  upon  the  agricultural  market  The 
commercial  and  agricultural  press  wiU  doubtless  come  powerfully  to  the 
aid  of  the  associations,  in  all  efforts  of  this  character  and  having  these  great 
objects  in  view.  In  this  way  the  foundation  may  be  gradually  laid,  and  the 
materials  collected,  for  the  commencement  of  those  agricultural  studies, 
which  time  and  application,  with  the  constant  evidence  of  their  utility  in 
practice,  would  ripen  into  a  system  to  be  ingrafted  upon  the  course  of 
regular  studies  pursued  in  the  colleges,  academies  and  coooimon  schools, 
and  made  a  branch  of  the  studies  of  the  male  classes  in  the  norman  school, 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  an  instructor  selected  for  the  purpose. 
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and  qualified  to  prepare  his  classes  for  teacliing  the  studies  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  State.  Thus  a  generation  of  farmers  would  soon  come  for- 
ward, well  educated  in  the  great  and  essential  principles  of  agricultural 
production;  in  the  true  relations  existing  between  agriculture,  commerce 
and  manufactures ;  and  in  the  adaptation  and  preparation  of  their  products 
for  the  agricultural  markets.  Such  farmers,  with  the  continued  aid  of  the 
schools  in  which  they  were  taught,  would  become  the  best  manual  labor 
instructors  for  their  successors. 

*•*■  *The  passage  of  time  reminds  me  that  I  am  extending  these  remarks 
beyond  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion  and  the  patience  of  my  audience. 
A  single  reflection  shall  close  them.  Howeyer  confidently  the  opinion  may 
be  entertained  that  other  circumstances  and  relations  might  present  a  pros- 
pect for  the  agriculture  of  our  State  and  country,  more  stable,  iDdependent 
and  flattering,  certain  it  is,  that  the  future  here  opened  is  full  of  cheering 
promise.  We  see  in  it  the  strongest  possible  security  for  our  beloved  coun- 
try, through  an  indefinite  period,  against  the  scourge  of  famine.  Our  varied 
soil  and  climate  and  agriculture,  double  this  security,  as  the  disease  and 
failure  of  any  one  crop  will  not,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  reduce  any 
class  of  our  population  to  an  exposure  to  death  from  hunger.  We  see  also, 
in  addition  to  feeding  ourselves,  that  our  surplus  is  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
sufl&cicnt,  if  faithfully  and  prudently  applied,  even  now,  to  drive  famine  from 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe,  and  that  it  is  in  our  power,  by  faithful 
mental  and  physical  application,  soon  to  make  it  equal  to  the  expulsion  of 
hunger  from  the  commercial  world.  We  see  that,  dependent  upon  the 
commercial  markets,  our  agriculture  may  bring  upon  our  country  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity,  and  enable  us  when  extraordinary  occasions  shall  call 
for  its  exercise,  to  practice  a  national  benevolence  as  grateful  to  the  hearts 
of  the  humane  as  to  the  wants  of  the  destitute.  And  we  see  that,  by  the 
wider  diffusion  and  more  secure  establishment  of  a  successful  agriculture 
among  our  citizens  as  a  permanent  employment,  we  are  laying  broader  and 
deeper  the  foundations  of  our  free  institutions,  the  pride  and  glory  of  our 
country  and  prized  by  its  freemen  as  their  richest  earthly  blessing ;  the 
history  of  all  civil  government,  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  this  Repub- 
lic, furnishing  demonstrative  proof  that  a  well  educated,  industrious  and 
independent  yeomanry  are  the  safest  repository  of  freedom  and  free  insti- 
tutions.*" 
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Chapter  CLV. 

LAST    ILLNESS    AND    DEATH. 

Mr.  Wrioht  was  a  remarkably  healthy  man.  With 
the  exception  of  headaches,  when  a  law  student,  and  an 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  in  the  fall  of  1834,  h6  never 
was  seriously  ill  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  lived 
plainly  and  abstemiously,  both  being  conducive  to  good 
health  and  long  life.  Active  labor  in  the  field,  after  the 
confinement  of  a  session  of  the  Senate  in  Washington, 
was  more  useful  to  him,  and  tended  more  to  preserve 
robust  health,  than  a  trip  to  a  watering-place.  It  brought 
all  the  muscles  into  play,  and  gave  free  vent  to  rapid 
perspiration,  which  were  essential  to  the  reinvigorating 
of  his  physical  system.  Prior  to  the  last  fatal  attack  he 
had  twice  felt  its  symptoms,  the  second  severer  than  the 
first.  It  is  generally  believed  among  his  neighbors  that 
these  had  admonished  him  that  a  third,  and  probably 
fatal  one,  would  follow.  Shortly  previous,  when  follow- 
ing the  remains  of  a  friend  to  their  last  resting  place,  he 
expressed  to  his  friend,  Hon.  John  L.  Russell,  his  hopes 
that  he  should  not  close  his  earthly  career  by  a  lingering 
disease,  hard  to  be  endured  and  wearisome  to  sympathiz- 
ing and  helping  friends,  expressing  his  preference  for  a 
more  rapid  termination. 

He  had  recently  closed  up  all  his  pecuniary  transactions 
with  his  neighbors  with  a  care  and  precision  which  occa- 
sioned remark.  He  had  called  in  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  political  coirrespondence,  which  excited  not  a  Utile 
surprise.  But  his  anticipations  of  early  or  sudden  death, 
if  he  entertained  them,  were  locked  in  his  own  bosom  and 
communicated  to  no  one. 
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The  following  letter  from  Hon.  Charles  A.  Eldridge, 
formerly  of  Canton,  now  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  from  Wisconsin,  gives  a  clearer 
and  fuller  account  of  Mr.  Weight's  last  illness  and  death 
than  has  ever  been  published.  It  was  written  within  two 
years  of  his  death,  while  the  whole  was  fresh  and  vivid  in 
his  recollection : 

"FoN  DU  Lac,  Jtdi/  Qth^  1849. 
"  Hon.  R.  H.  GiLLBT  : 

"  Deab  Sir.  — Yours  of  the  fourth  of  June  was  duly  received, 

and  I  should  have  responded  to  it  earlier  had  it  been  possible  for 

me  to  do  so.     I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  you  any  facts  in 

connection    with    the    death    of    our    lamented    friend,    Gov. 

Wright,  of  which  you  are  not  already  in  possession.     I  was  not, 

as  Mr.  Macy  informed  you,  present  with  him  at  the  moment  of 

his  death.     I  was  with  him  soon  after  his  last  attack.     I  went  into 

the  post-office  on  the  morning  on  which  he  died,  quite  early.     I 

should  think  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  and  he  was  then 

alone,  except  a  boy  who  attended  the  office,  who  was  in  the  room 

where  the  mails  were  opened.     He  had  taken  his  mail  and  laid  it 

upon  the  counter,  by  the  side  of  which  he  was  sitting.     I  saw  at 

once,  as  I  entered  the  office,  by  his  appearance  and  the  tone  of 

his  voice  when  he  saluted  me,  that  something  was  the  matter,  and 

inquired,  *Mr.  Wright  are  you  ill  ?*    He  replied:  *Yes,  Charles, 

I  am  feeling  quite  unwell  this  morning.     I  have  been  having,  for 

some  time,  severe  pain  along  the  chords  of  my  arms  and  neck, 

and  up  into  my  head.     I  have  been  sitting  here  a  little  while, 

hoping  I  should  feel  better.     But  I  feel  greatly  oppressed  about 

the  chest.'     I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  apprehend  an  attack  of  the 

apoplexy?    He  answered  me  rather  slowly,  ^No,  I  guess  not;  I 

feel  no  numbness  in  my  arms  or  anywhere  else,  but  the  pain  is 

very  acute,  and  moving  about.'     I  proposed  to  go  for  the  doctor. 

He  refused,  said  he  thought  he  would  be  better  in  a  few  minutes, 

that  he  had  had  two  previous  similar  attacks,  and  they  had  only 

lasted  a  few  moments.     That  this  had  been  much  longer  already, 

and  more  severe.     I  told  him  I  thought  I  had  better  go  for  a 

physician.     He  said  decidedly  *  No,  I  would  rather  you  should 

not  go.'    The  boy  from  the  other  room  came  in,  and  I  proposed 
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he  should  go.  He  said :  *  He  may  go,  if  he  will,  and  say  to  Doctor 
Clark,  I  would  like  to  have  him  come  down  as  soon  as  he  oan 
conveniently.' 

"  He  was  most  of  the  time  suffering,  apparently,  the  severest 
pain.  His  face,  notwithstanding  its  natural  Acridity,  and 
especially  his  forehead,  was  most  deadly  pale.  It  would  occasion- 
ally color  slightly,  and  then  it  would  seem  as  though  I  could  see 
the  color  passing  off.  His  eyes  were  a  little  bloodshotten  and 
rather  glassy.  He  frequently  drew  his  hand  across  them,  drew 
a  long  breath  occasionally,  and  would  lean  forward  and  rest  his 
head  upon  his  hand.  The  clerk  of  the  drug  store,  which  was 
kept  in  the  same  building,  came  in  and  gave  him  some  pepper- 
mint, or  something  of  that  kind,  and  he  thought  that  distressed 
him  more.  The  boy  came  back,  but  the  doctor  did  not  come 
with  him.  Several  individuals  came  in,  and  to  all  as  they  came, 
he  told  how  he  felt,  and  particularly  described  the  three  attacks. 
I  was  surprised  at  the  patience  with  which  he  answered  the 
numerous  inquiries,  over  and  over  again,  of  all  who  came  in.  I 
thought  then,  and  I  think  still,  he  made  a  great  effort  to  disguise 
his  suffering  and  appear  cheerful.  The  severity  of  the  attack 
was  much  more  apparent  in  his  appearance,  in  his  face  and  the 
heaving  of  his  chest  at  times,  than  in  anything  he  said  or  did. 

"After  a  little,  I  spoke  to  the  boy  privately  to  go  again  for  the 
doctor;  he  did,  and  came  again  without  him.  Mr.  Ames  came 
in,  and  he  was  so  much  alarmed  that  he  went  up  to  the  doctor's 
without  saying  anything  to  any  one,  and  soon  came  with  him. 
The  doctor  gave  him,  I  understood  at  the  time,  a  little  laudanum. 
Mr.  W.  sat  only  a  moment  after  the  doctor  came,  and  then  took 
his  papers  and  letters  from  the  counter  and  started  for  home, 
at  the  same  time  remarking  to  Dr.  Clark,  '  You  will  be  up  in  a 
little  while,  won't  you?  I  am  apprehensive  all  is  not  right.' 
The  doctor  took  his  medicine  chest  and  went  along  with  him. 
He  walked  without  apparent  difficulty  to  his  house,  some  fifty  rods. 
I  saw  him  lying  on  his  bed,  where  he  went  immediately  on  leaving 
the  office,  but  I  did  not  see  him  die.  It  was,  I  believe,  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock  when  he  died.  What  transpired  after  he 
left  the  post-office,  there  are  others  who  know  better  than  I  do 
I  have  heard  it  reported  even  in  Wisconsin,  I  also  heard  it  reported 
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in  New  York,  that  he  had  opened  one  of  his  letters,  and  that 
while  reading  that  he  was  attacked,  in  consequence  of  some  com- 
munication  in  the  letter.  That  was  not  so,  for  he  was  attacked 
previously  to  coming  into  the  office. 

'^  I  stayed  at  his  house  dunng  most  of  the  day  previous  to  the 
one  OD  which  he  was  interred.  The  fact  of  his  death  was  then 
pretty  widely  circulated.  It  was  astonishing  to  see  the  number 
who  thronged  the  house  to  see  hinu  No  one  could  have  wit- 
nessed this  and  not  been  convinced  of  the  love  his  neighbors 
cherished  for  him.  Not  one,  old  or  young,  strong  or  weak, 
looked  upon  his  lifeless  form  without  weeping.  I  remember  a 
number  of  iron-hearted  men,  who  looked  as  though  they  had 
never  wept,  looked  upon  him,  and  with  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
turn  away  and  tremble  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  «* 

"  I  am  yours  respectfully, 

«  CHARLES  A.  ELDRIDGE.*' 

From  Mr.  Wright'  s  remark  that  he  felt  no  numbness 
in  his  arms,  or  anywhere  else,  it  is  evident  that  he  had 
studied  the  symptoms  usual  in  apoplexy,  and  that 
numbness  was  among  them,  which  is  common  but  not 
always  the  case. 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Hon.  John 
L.  Russell,  of  Canton,  to  Hon.  A.  C.  Flagg,  on  the  day 
of  Mr.  Wright's  death : 

"  About  eight  o'clock  this  morning  Mr.  Wright  came  to  the 
post-office  for  his  mail.  He  was  in  apparent  good  health  and 
spirits,  took  his  letters,  sat  down,  opened  one  from  Horace 
Moody,  read  it  partly  through,  laid  it  down  with  other  letters, 
turned  very  pale  and  said  to  a  friend  present  *  I  feel  quite  ill.' 
The  friend  said,  '  your  countenance  shows  that  you  are  sick;  shall 
I  call  a  doctor  ? '  Mr.  Wright  declined  having  the  physician  sent 
for,  saying  that  he  had  had  two  or  three  such  turns  before  and 
soon  got  relief.  He  complained  of  a  painful  sense  of  suffocation 
about  the  heart.  His  friendd  present  felt  alarmed,  and  sent  the 
third  time  for  a  physician  before  he  came.  Full  one  hour  he  sat 
in  the  post-office,  conversing  with  those  present  who  felt  intense 
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anxiety  about  his  health  —  he  assuring  them  that  he  should  soon 
be  better. 

"  The  physician  came  to  the  post-office,  gave  him  a  mild  ano- 
dyne and  a  friend  asked  him  to  permit  him  to  accompany  him  to 
the  house.  Mr.  Wright  said  '  yes,  and  I  will  thank  you  to  go 
with  me ;  Dr.  Clark,  you  come  too.' 

'^  He  walked  calmly  as  usual  to  the  house,  the  friend  and  doctor 
in  company,  laid  down  upon  the  bed  with  his  clothes  on,  saying 
he  thought  the  medicine  did  not  relieve  him.  The  doctor  gave 
orders  for  the  application  of  draughts  and  other  remedies,  and  left 
him.  About  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  he  died,  as  is  supposed  from  a  rush 
of  blood  to  the  head. 

"  Only  last  evening  Mr.  Wbight  was  employed  in  writing  an 
address  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  to  be  delivered  at  Sara- 
toga next  month. 

''  The  proximate  cause  of  the  sudden  attack  which  has  carried 
off  our  friend,  is  too  severe  labor  on  his  farm  during  the  recent 
hot  weather.  He' was,  to  my  knowledge,  aware  of  a  tendency  to 
apoplexy.  His  diet  had  been  very  simple,  and  he  supposed  that 
labor  in  the  open  air  was  the  best  antidote  against  the  plethoric 
tendency  of  his  constitution. 

"  Yesterday  I  attended  a  funeral  with  him,  and  walked  with 
him  to  the  grave.  He  spoke  of  apoplexy,  in  connection  with  the 
death  of  a  friend  from  that  disease,  in  a  manner  which  induced  me 
then  to  believe  that  he  had  a  premonition  of  this  dire  calamity." 

Mr.  Russell  informed  the  writer  that  Mr.  Wright,  in 
this  conversation,  expressed  a  preference  for  sudden 
death  over  long,  painful  and  wearisome  sickness,  which 
often  made  life  a  burden,  and  frequently  bore  with 
severity  upon  kindred  and  friends,  which,  although 
cheerfully  borne,  usually  became  an  affliction  to  them. 

Doctor  Darias  Clark,  the  attending  physician,  at  the  time 
addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bates,  of  Franklin  county, 
giving  an  account  of  what  he  heard  and  saw ;  which 
the  latter  published.  Dr.  B.  declared  it  a  clear  case  of 
angina  pectoris.  Dr.  Clark's  statement  in  no  respect 
conflicts  with  that  of  Mr.  Eldridge.    He  said  : 
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"  On  Friday,  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  he  rose  in  the 
morning,  to  all  appearance  in  perfect  health.  He  ate  his  break- 
fast as  usual,  and  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  went  to  the 
post-office,  about  twenty  rods  distant  from  his  house,  to  get  his 
letters  and  papers.  They  were  handed  to  him,  and  he  sat  down 
and  commenced  reading  one  of  the  letters.  Before  he  had 
read  far,  he  was  observed  by  the  clerk  to  lay  the  letter  down, 
rise  from  his  chair  and  walk  across  the  room.  He  then  com- 
plained of  a  severe  pain  in  his  chest.  It  was  at  once  proposed 
that  I  should  be  sent  for  ;  but  he  observed  that  he  did  not  think 
it  would  be  best;  that  it  would  pass  oft  directly;  that  he  had 
had  two  similar  attacks  before,  but  he  soon  got  over  them. 
Some  peppermint  was  given  to  him,  however;  but  as  he  did  not 
appear  to  get  easier,  it  was  again  proposed  to  send  for  me.  To 
this  he  consented.  On  arriving  at  the  office,  I  found  him  sitting 
in  a  <;hair  surrounded  by  anxious  friends,  with  a  pale  and  haggard 
countenance,  his  skin  and  extremities  cold,  and  his  pulse  feeble 
and  flickering.  But  in  other  respects  there  was  nothing  unnatural 
in  his  appearance.  His  consciousness  was  perfect ;  he  conversed 
treely ;  and  stated  that  the  pain  appeared  to  be  superficial,  and 
confined  to  the  muscles  covering  his  chest,  and  to  his  neck  and 
arms,  both  of  which  were  rendered  almost  useless." 

The  St.  Lawrence  Republican  contained  the  following 
additional  account : 

"  He  walked,  in  company  with  Mr.  Moody  and  the  doctor,  to 
his  house,  lay  down  upon  a  bed  and  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
relieved  from  pain. 

"  The  doctor  ordered  draughts  and  other  external  applications, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  left  the  house  to  see  another  patient  in  the 
vicinity.  Mr.  Wright  conversed  with  Mr.  Moody  for  some 
minutes,  when  Mr.  Moody  left  the  house,  Mrs.  Wright  alone 
being  present  with  him.  About  half  an  hour  after  the  physician 
left  a  violent  reaction  took  place,  and  a  sudden  nish  of  blood  to 
the  brain  produced  almost  instant  death.  The  scream  of  anguish 
from  his  devoted  and  afflicted  wife  brought  the  immediate  return 
of  the  physician  and  neighbors,  but  all  in  vain.     The  spirit  had 
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fled,  and  at  a  few  minutes  past  ten  o'clock  a.  h.  his  existence 
among  as  was  ended." 

He  complained  that  the  mustard  plaster  on  his  chest 
was  too  severe  to  be  borne.  Mrs.  Wright  removed  it, 
and  stepped  to  another  room  to  diminish  its  strength  by 
the  application  of  some  flour  or  meal.  Hearing  an  alarm- 
ing noise  in  his  room,  she  ran  thither  and  found  his  face 
discolored  by  the  rush  of  blood  to  his  head  and  his 
breathing  had  ceased.  She  then  instantly  gave  the  alarm 
as  above  stated.  When  the  physician  and  neighbors 
came  in,  his  face  had  assumed  its  natural  appearance, 
except  its  paleness. 

Extract  of  a  Lettbb  fbom  Hon.  Leslie  W.  Russeli.  to 
R.  H.  GiLLET,  Dated  11th  of  Febbuabt,  1872. 

*"I  remember  well  the  day  Mr.  Weight  died,  although  then 
but  seven  years  of  age.  I  had  started  for  school  that  morning, 
and  on  my  way  stopped  at  Dr.  Clark's  drug  store  (he  was  my 
mother's  uncle),  and  saw  Mr.  Weight  sitting  down.  He  called 
me  to  him,  as  it  was  his  wont  to  notice  me  kindly,  patted  me  on 
the  head,  asked  me  about  some  proficiency  in  spelling,  as  he  had 
often  asked  mo  in  that  respect,  cautioned  me  not  to  be  tardy,  as 
it  was  near  school  time  and  so  I  passed  on  to  school.  During 
the  forenoon  a  little  boy  came  running  in  and  said  aloud  that 
Mr.  Weight  was  dead.  It  created  great  consternation,  as  all  the 
little  ones  knew  and  loved  the  great  man  who  had  a  kind  word 
for  eveiy  child  he  met,  owing  in  a  great  measure,  doubtless,  to 
the  want  he  always  keenly  felt  of  not  having  any  children 
of  his  own  to  comfort  his  home  and  perpetuate  his  name.  The 
mistress  burst  into  tears  and  said,  ^  scholai-s,  no  more  school  to- 
day.' We  all  wandered  sadly  home.  I  found  my  sister  Ada, 
who  was  six  years  older  than  I,  in  the  room  looking  at  a  port- 
folio Mr.  Weight  had  given  her,  her  eyes  suffused  with  tears. 
I  think  it  was  then  that  the  vague  idea  of  what  the  man  lying 
dead  in  the  house  opposite  to  ours  had  been  and  done  awakened 
the  first  nascent  ambition  in  my  heart. 

"  The  whole  village  contained  none  but  mourners.     Col.  Bar- 
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ber,  hearing  the  event,  came  to  the  Tillage  and  meeting  on  the 
bridge  Lnman  Moody  (the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Wbight)  threw 
his  arms  around  the  other's  neck  and  both  sobbed  aloud.  All 
felt  that  a  public  benefactor,  who  had  gained  for  the  little  place 
a  distinction,  from  the  fact  that  Silas  Wbight  lived  there,  was 
gone,  and  that  it  had  sustained  a  loss  which  could  never  be  satis- 
fied. Every  man  in  the  community  could  recount  some  instance 
of  generosity  —  not  merely  of  the  pecuniary  kind,  but  of  that  of 
the  nobler  sort  which  aids,  at  the  sacrifice  of  personal  ease  and 
comfort  of  the  donor." 

On  presenting  Dr.  Clark's  account  of  the  symptoms  of 
Mr.  Wright'  s  disease  to  eminent  physicians  at  Washing- 
ton, they  disagreed  concerning  what  the  disease  really 
was.  One  declared  it  was  "  inflammation  of  the  cerebel- 
lum of  the  brain."  Another  said  it  must  have  been 
the  ' '  heart  disease. ' '  Another  said  it  was  ' '  neuralgia  of 
the  pericardium,"  while  a  fourth  declared  it  was  ''a 
clear  case  of  apoplexy,"  which  was  the  opinion  often 
expressed  by  Dr.  Clark. 

But  the  kinds  of  apoplexy  are  too  numerous  to  exhibit, 
in  all  cases,  the  same  symptoms.  The  "  sudden  blow," 
to  "strike  with  violence,"  as  the  term  implies,  may 
spring  from  a  variety  of  causes  connected  with  the  heart 
or  brain,  and  perhaps  from  the  kidneys,  and  hence  the 
dtfifering  indications  accompanying  an  attack.  Although 
the  consequences  of  the  disease  are  sudden  and  fatal,  it 
is  one  of  frequent  and  long  duration,  usually  giving 
many  distinct  premonitory  indications  of  its  existence. 
When  the  symptoms  are,  excessive  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  heart,  accompanied  with  a  sensation  like  the  cutting 
of  a  knife  around  the  body,  and  pains  extending  in  the 
arms  and  up  the  neck,  as  in  Mr.  Wright's  case,  it  would 
seem  natural  to  believe  that  the  "  sudden  blow  "  emana- 
ted from  the  heart,  or  about  it,  although  its  fatal  eflfects 
were  probably  produced  upon  the  brain  itself.  It  is  clear 
that  when  more  blood  is  sent  from  the  heart,  by  spas- 
modic action  or  otherwise,  through  the  arteries  upon  the 
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brain,  than  can  be  carried  off  through  the  y^ns — the 
channel  provided  by  nature — the  rightful  functions  of 
the  brain  cannot  be  performed  and  fatal  consequences 
must  ensue. 

Dr.  Clark,  in  a  letter  to  another  person,  referring  to 
Mr.  Wright's  labor  with  his  hired  man,  on  his  farm, 
says: 

"  To  the  Governor  it  was  more  a  matter  of  pleasure  than  profit, 
thus  to  employ  his  time.  He  labored  so  hard  and  so  steady,  that 
instead  of  remaining  of  his  usual  full  proportions,  he  became 
quite  spare.  His  day's  work  being  ended,  he  would  devote  the 
night  to  reading,  and  his  correspondence  which  was  always 
extensive,  and  which  he  kept  up  with,  although  it  required  late 
hours  to  do  so.  He  was  most  strictly  temperate  both  in  eating 
and  drinking ;  his  food  was  of  the  plainest  and  simplest  kind, 
and  he  drank  no  ardent  spirits,  or  wine,  except  on  three  or  four 
occasions  during  the  year.  When  he  was  at  labor  he  sweat  pro- 
fusely, and  drank  a  great  deal  of  cold  water.  He  did  not  avoid 
the  extremes  of  weather,  and  was  often  exposed  to  the  rain  and 
to  night  air,  without  a  coat,  vest  or  cravat;  and  yet,  during  the 
whole  time,  he  was  not  known  to  complain  of  the  slightest 
deviation  from  perfect  health,  though  he  occasionally  said  that 
toiling  in  the  hot  sun  was  oppressive  to  his  head." 

The  facts  thus  stated  are  unquestionably  true. 
Whether  they  contributed  to  his  death,  or  hastened  it, 
are  questions  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  solve.  But 
we  fear  they  did  both.  It  is  probable  few  constitutions, 
even  of  younger  men,  could  sustain  themselves  in  a 
sudden  transition  from  an  indoor  and  sedentary  life  with 
mere  mental  exertion,  to  that  of  outdoor  field  labor,  in 
the  summer  sun,  without  attempting  to  avoid  storms  and 
night  air,  regardless  of  the  protection  which  time  and 
experience  have  shown  to  be  necessary.  A  change  so 
sudden  and  great  few  could  endure,  and  fewer  still  at  his 
advanced  age.  Men  of  long  lives  usually  pursue,  through 
life,  the  same  track  and  round  of  physical  and  mental 
labor  without  change. 
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Chapter  CLVL 

THE  FUNERAL  SERVICES  AND  LAST  RESTING-PLACE  OF 

GOV.  WRIGHT. 

As  the  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Weight  spread  over 
the  country,  a  feeling  of  deep  sorrow  extended  with  it. 
Partisan  feeling  however  warm,  bitter  or  intense  subsided, 
giving  place  to  deep  and  unaffected  sorrow  and  grief. 
Every  one  felt  as  if  he  had  lost  a  valuable  and  reliable 
friend  upon  whom  he  could  lean.  In  St.  Lawrence, 
business  was  laid  aside  and  people  collected  in  groups  to 
express  their  sorrow,  dilating  upon  the  loss  the  country 
had  sustained,  and  the  consequences  likely  to  flow  from 
it.  The  public  services  he  had  rendered,  his  examples  in 
private  life,  his  goodness  and  kindness  of  heart,  his 
uprightness  and  integrity,  and  his  devotion  to  his  friends 
and  the  public  welfare,  formed  themes  of  much  consider- 
ation. The  family  circle  ceased  its  usual  avocations,  and 
gathering  around  its  seniors,  gave  vent  to  its  grief  and 
brought  in  review  what  its  members  had  seen  in  him  to 
admire  and  love.  The  old  and  young,  the  rich  and  poor 
participated  alike  in  the  common  feeling.  Crowds  left 
their  homes,  proceeding  with  speed  to  Canton,  to  learn 
the  details  of  the  melancholy  event,  and  to  ascertain 
when  the  funeral  rites  would  occur.  As  each  approached 
and  viewed  the  lifeless  remains  of  the  deceased,  he  gave 
vent  to  his  pent-up  feelings  by  tears  and  sobs.  Sunday, 
the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  was  fixed  for  the  last  sad 
ceremonies  over  the  lamented  statesman.  A  vast  number 
attended  from  St.  Lawrence  county,  many  from  the 
adjoining  counties,  and  several  from  more  remote  parts 
of   the    State.    Deep    sorrow    was   depicted    in    every 
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face.  Even  children  manifested  that  they  felt  as  if  thej 
had  lost  a  mentor  upon  whose  example  and  advice  they 
had  depended,  and  whose  friendship  and  kindness  had 
given  them  many  happy  hours. 

The  religious  services  were  performed  at  the  Presby- 
terian church,  where  the  Rev.  Hiram  S.  Johnson,  his 
friend  and  college  companion,  delivered  an  excellent  and 
appropriate  discourse,  in  which  he  depicted,  in  affection- 
ate terms,  his  early  life,  as  well  as  his  subsequent  career. 
Every  eye  was  moistened  with  tears,  and  sobs  from  the 
bosoms  of  men  were  audible  in  the  crowd.  The  solemnity 
of  the  occasion  was  most  deeply  felt  by  the  vast  assem- 
blage of  real  mourners.  As  the  coffin  containing  all  that 
was  mortal  of  their  lamented  friend  touched  the  bottom 
of  the  grave,  and  also  when  the  first  earth  fell  upon  it,  a 
thrill  of  deep  and  painful  feeling  ran  through  the  crowd, 
which  no  one  present  will  ever  forget.  With  slow  and 
solemn  step,  those  present  retired  and  sought  their  homes, 
discussing  on  the  way  the  sad  loss  that  all  had  sustained, 
and  whatever  their  memories  retained  of  his  past  useful- 
ness, as  well  as  the  hopes  and  expectations  which  had 
been  formed,  centering  upon  him,  for  his  elevation  in  the 
future. 

The  closing  remarks  from  Mr.  Johnson' s  funeral  dis- 
course  produced  a  most  thrilling  effect : 

"  Can  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  nation  be  removed,  and  we  not 
feel  it  ?  Can  a  f nend  the  most  familiar  and  kind  retire,  and  we 
heed  it  not  ?  No.  Our  friend,  thou  hast  waived  us  a  long  adieu 
and  we  are  overwhelmed!  No  more  shall  thy  vigilance  watch 
with  solicitude  the  interests  of  our  country  !  No  more  will  thy 
voice,  from  the  legislative  halls,  electrify  the  nation !  No  more 
shall  thy  smiles  gladden  the  home  which  was  ever  happy  in  thy 
presence !  Thou  hast  given  up  that  home  to  loneliness,  to  solitude 
and  sorrow  I  Dark  is  the  cloud  which  spreads  over  the  habitation 
of  thy  widowed  companion  !  Anguish  thrills  in  all  our  hearts  as 
we  bid  thee  adieu,  and  lay  thy  remains  down  to  rest  in  the 
slumber  of  the  grave." 
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». 

The  remains  of  Mr.  Weight  were  deposited  in  a  small 

cemetery  at  Canton,  where  slumber  many  of  those  of  his 
wife' s  kindred  and  of  neighbors  he  loved,  and  which  has 
an  outlook  toward  the  La  Grasse  river,  The  remains  of 
his  wife  slumber  by  his  side.  The  citizens,  who  admired 
and  loved  him,  erected  a  simple  marble  obelisk,  of  mod- 
erate size  and  height,  to  cherish  his  memory  and  mark 
his  final  resting  place.  It  records  no  eulogy.  It  needs 
none.  It  contains  this  simple  inscription :  On  the  west 
side,  "Silas  Wright,  born  May  24th,  1795,  died  27th 
August,  1847."  On  the  east  side,  "erected  by  the  citi- 
zens of  St.  Lawrence  county."  His  remains  were  depos- 
ited on  the  south  side.  When  his  wife  died  her' s  were 
interred  on  the  north  side,  and  this  inscription  was  added 
there:  "Clarissa,  wife  of  Silas  Wright,  born  July 
9th,  1804,  died  16th  August,  1870."  At  this  spot  visitors, 
who  are  numerous,  call  up  their  recollections  of  his  vir- 
tues, his  unselfish  patriotism  and  unsolicited  honors, 
some  dropping  a  tear  and  all  feeling  as  if  treading  upon 
ground  sacred  to  the  memory  of  a  pure  and  honest 
statesman. 
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Chapter  CLVIL 

OTHER  DEMONSTRATIONS  ON  THE  DEATH  OP  GOV.  WRIGHT. 

As  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Wright  became 
confirmed,  numerous  steps  were  taken  to  express  pub- 
licly the  common  feeling  concerning  the  great  loss  which 
the  public  had  sustained.  In  some  places  public  meet- 
ings were  called,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  deplor- 
ing the  sad  event,  and  expressing  deep  sympathy  for  his 
bereaved  widow.  City  and  vUlage  corporations  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  State,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, took  official  action  in  expressing  their  sense  of  the 
national  loss,  in  the  death  of  the  pure  and  spotless  states- 
man and  patriot  who  had  been  so  suddenly  called  from 
among  us.  Their  number  and  length  forbid  the  attempt 
to  copy  them.  Tammany  Society  of  the  city  of  New 
York  passed  resolutions,  expressing  the  deep  feelings  of 
its  members,  on  the  melancholy  occasion,  and  "its  high 
respect  for  the  distinguished  dead,"  and  that  they  "  would 
wear  the  customary  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days." 

The  Governor  of  New  York  sent  a  special  message  to 
the  Legislature,  which  did  him  great  credit  as  Mr. 
Wright's  successful  rival  at  the  previous  election, 
announcing  the  melancholy  tidings  of  his  death. 


3HrJ 


"  ExKCUTiVB  Chamber, 

"Albany,  September  WA,  IBHr 

"To  THE  Lboislatitbb.  — Silas  Wbight,  the  late  chief  mag^ 
trate  of  this  State,  died  at  his  residence,  in  Canton,  in  the  coanty 
of  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  August  last. 

"  Although  scarcely  arrived  at  the  meridian  of  lif e,  he  had  not 
only  held  the  offi.ce  of  Governor  of  this  State,  but  had  discharged, 
with  singular  ability,  the  various  duties  pertaining  to  the  offices 
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of  State  Senator,  Comptroller,  and  Senator  in  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

"  As  a  statesman  he  occupied  a  high  place  among  the  distin- 
guished public  men  of  the  age. 

^"  In  private  life  he  enjoyed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  those  to  whom  he  was  personally  known. 

"Although  his  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  without  the 
aid  of  official  records,  his  eminent  public  services  and  great 
private  worth  render  it  proper  that  I  should  thus  announce  to 
you  his  death,  to  the  end  that  such  measures  may  be  adopted  as 
are  demanded  by  the  deep  feeling  that  pervades  the  community. 

«  JOHN  YOUNG. '' 

This  message  was  referred  to  a  joint  committee  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Spencer,  Deniston  and  Sanford,  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  and  Messrs.  Perkins,  Hadley,  Beck- 
with,  Brown  and  Develin,  on  the  part  of  the  House,  who 
submitted  the  following  report : 

"  That  they  have  had  under  consideration  the  subject  referred 
to  them,  and  respectfully  recommend  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Legislature  the  following  resolutions  : 

^^Hesolvedy  That  in  the  death  of  our  fellow-citizen,  Silas 
Wright,  a  great  man  has  fallen  in  the  midst  of  his  years,  an  able 
statesman  is  lost  to  our  State  and  the  country,  a  worthy  citizen, 
a  sincere  friend  has  been  suddenly  taken  from  us. 

^'  That  the  Legislature  and  the  people  of  this  State  sincerely 
mourn  this  melancholy  visitation  of  a  mysterious,  but  wise  and 
just  Providence,  and  deeply  sympathise  with  the  widow,  kindred 
and  friends  in  this  bereavement. 

"  That  the  officers  and  members  of  the  two  Houses  wear  the 
usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days. 

"  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  upon  the  journals  of  the 
two  Houses,  and  the  Governor  be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased;  and 

"  That  the  two  Houses  adjourn." 

These  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  by  both 
Houses. 
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On  the  consideration  of  the  above  rei)ort,  eloquent  and 
feeling  addresses  were  made  by  Joshua  A.  Spencer,  in  the 
Senate,  and  Bishop  Perkins,  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  Amos 
K.  Hadley,  of  Rensselaer  county,  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Spencer,  who  was  politically  opposed  to  Mr. 
Wright,  said : 

• 

"Mr.  President:  Although  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
make  the  slightest  preparation  for  submitting  any  remarks,  on 
this  melancholy  occasion,  yet  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  my  own  feel- 
ings, permit  these  resolutions  to  pass  with  entire  silence.  It  is 
indeed,  sir,  an  afflicting  dispensation  of  Providence  which  has 
fallen  upon  our  country  —  not  the  State  only,  but  the  entire 
country  has  felt  the  blow.  In  truth,  a  great  man,  an  able  states- 
man, a  good  citizen  has  fallen  asleep  with  his  fathers.  The 
statesman  whose  memory  we  commemorate,  as  all  well  know  who 
are  conversant  with  the  history  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the 
country,  was  born  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  Vermont,  where  he  graduated  from  one  of  the  highest 
institutions  of  learning.  He  studied  his  profession  in  this  State, 
and  having  obtained  a  residence  in  the  county  of  St.  Lawrence, 
he  there  first  commenced  his  professional  and  political  career. 
Since  that  period  he  has  been  so  well  known  to  the  country,  and 
to  the  world,  that  I  need  make  no  particular  allusion  to  his  history. 

"Without  referring  to  the  local  offices  which  he  held,  soon 
after  he  settled  in  St.  Lawrence,  for  any  other  purpose  than  as 
furnishing  evidence  of  the  just  appreciation  of  his  merits  as  a 
citizen  and  a  man,  and  his  ability  and  talents,  I  will  only  remark, 
that  the  first  office  which  brought  him  into  general  public  notice, 
was  that  of  Senator  in  the  Senate  of  the  State.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  right,  he  took  his  place  in  the  Senate  in  the  year  1824, 
and  from  that  period  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Silas 
Wright  personally,  and  often,  in  a  legislative  capacity,  had 
intercourse  with  him;  and  it  affords  me  sincere  pleasure  to  bear 
my  public  testimony  to  the  great  patriotism,  integrity,  firmness 
and  intellect,  which  he  at  all  times  brought  to  bear  upon  every 
subject,  and  which  distinguished  the  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
charged his  public  duties. 
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**  While  holding  that  office,  he  was  transferred  to  another  and 
larger  sphere  of  action.  He  was  elected  to  the  popular  branch 
of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  1826,  and  re-elected  in 
1828.  All  who  know  the  history  of  the  legislation  of  Congress 
of  1827  and  1828,  will  remember  full  well  how  soon,  indeed  at 
once,  Mr.  Wbight  took  and  held,  ancl  ever  maintained  a  dis- 
tinguished position  in  the  Congress  of  the  Union.  From  that 
station  he  was  transferred  to  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  this 
State,  which  he  held  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  and  the 
duties  of  which  office  all  know  he  discharged  with  singular 
fidelity.  While  still  holding  that  position,  he  was  again  trans- 
ferred to  more  enlarged  duties.  He  was  elected  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
And,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the  character  and  reputation  of 
Silas  Wright,  it  was  in  that  field,  more  than  any  other,  that  he 
became  eminently  distinguished  as  a  public  man.  He  was  there 
surrounded  by  the  firet  talents,  not  only  of  this  country,  but  the 
world.  A  bright  constellation  shone  there,  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  his  connection  with  that  body;  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  his  opponents,  acknowledged  him  a  foeman  worthy 
of  their  steel.  Courteous  in  debate,  never  losing  his  self-possession, 
he  was  ever  consistent,  clear,  logical  and  convincing. 

'^  From  that  station,  as  all  know,  he  was  elected  Governor  of  this 
State,  which  office  he  held  for  two  years,  and  had  but  recently 
retired  from  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  to  pursue  the  quiet 
walks  of  agricultural  life,  on  his  farm,  in  the  county  of  his  early 
settlement.  It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  affirm  that  there  are 
very  few  men  in  this  State,  or  in  the  nation  at  large,  who  have 
left  a  more  indelible  imprint  on  the  records  of  our  country,  or 
whose  history  will  be  written  in  brighter  pages  than  that  of 
Silas  Wright.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  on  the  public 
character  of  this  distinguished  man ;  all,  even  the  children  of 
the  State,  are  familiar  with  it.  It  may  not  become  me  to  speak 
much  of  Silas  Wright  in  private  life,  for  I  had  not  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  him  intimately  in  the  associations  of  his  neighbors 
and  his  friends.  But  there  are  many  others  who  knew  him  as 
such,  as  well  as  in  the  public  councils. 

"His  great  excellence  of  private  worth,  in  the  relation  of  hus- 
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band,   neighbor,   friend  and  townsnxan,   is  aniversally  acknowl- 
edged. 

'^  I  have  but  to  remark  in  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
sudden  bereavement  should  admonish  us  all  of  the  uncertainty 
of  life.  No  vigor  of  physical  ability,  no  mental  endowments,  add 
to  the  security  of  our  existence.  We  have  a  most  melancholy 
example  before  us.  In  the  midst  of  his  years,  in  the  day  of  his 
greatest  usefulness  to  his  country,  with  prospects  as  bright  as 
those  of  his  earliest  years,  Silas  Wright  has  been  cut  down. 
Let  us  all  be  prepared  to  follow  him." 

Mr.  Perkins  of  St.  Lawrence  rose  and  addressed  the 
House  of  Assembly  as  follows,  a  most  respectful  atten- 
tion being  given  by  all  present : 

^*  The  sudden  death  of  Silas  W&ight  has  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  American  people.  The  distinguished  positions 
he  has  held  in  the  councils  of  the  Union,  and  in  the  government 
of  this  State,  render  it  appropnate  that  the  representatives  of  the 
people  should  pay  a  becoming  tribute  to  his  memory.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  positions  he  has  held  to  which  the  eyes  of  the 
American  people  have  been  directed ;  but  to  the  eminent  ability 
and  unbending  integrity  which  he  has  displayed  in  every  situa- 
tion in  which  he  was  ever  placed.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter 
into  a  review  of  his  political  life.  History,  and  abler  men,  in  that 
respect  will  do  him  justice.  But  I  do  desire  briefly  to  allude  to 
the  traits  of  character  which  fixed  him  so  immovably  in  the  con- 
fidence and  love  of  the  people  of  the  county  of  St.  Lawrence. 
I  have  been  intimately  associated  with  him  as  a  member  of  the 
legal  profession,  as  a  personal  and  political  friend,  and  as  a  neigh- 
bor, more  than  twenty-seven  years.  In  every  situation  he  has 
displayed  the  highest  moral  purity,  an  incorruptible  honesty  of 
purpose,  a  uniformly  calm  and  unruffled  temper,  the  most  tender 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  all  who  associated  with  him,  and  the 
utmost  kindness,  even  to  the  poor,  the  fallen  and  the  lost.  No 
son  or  daughter  of  Adam  ever  appealed  to  him  in  distress,  or  for 
his  counsel  or  advice,  who  did  not  receive  consolation,  where 
with  propriety  it  could  be  given. 

^^  The  professional  business  which   he  did,  was  done  for  his 
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neighbors  and  a  rural  population;  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  spent 
more  than  twice  the  time  in  the  character  of  a  court  of  concilia- 
tion, that  he  did  in  the  actual  practice  of  his  profession.  When 
conciliation  failed,  he  managed  the  cause  of  his  client  with  care, 
skill,  and  the  ability  which  distinguished  him  as  a  Senator ;  and 
probably  there  never  was  a  case  in  which  the  party  opposed  to 
his  client  did  not  in  the  end  have  occasion  for  regret,  that  he 
had  not  accepted  the  proffers  of  conciliation  which  had  been 
offered  him.  He  was  always  kind,  courteous  and  even  compli- 
mentary, to  the  opposing  counsel  and  the  witnesses;  yet  he  man- 
aged to  present  his  client  and  his  cause  so  as  to  enlist  the  court 
and  jury  in  their  behalf. 

"  A  great  party  have  often  thought  him  mistaken  in  his  views 
of  what  the  interests  of  his  country  demanded;  but  no  fair- 
minded  man  ever  doubted  the  sincerity  of  his  desire  to  serve  it 
faithfully,  or  the  uprightness  of  his  purposes;  and  none  the 
stability  and  firmness  of  his  adherence  to  the  principles  he  advo- 
cated, and  the  persons  who  supported  them. 

"  In  all  my  political  intercourae  with  him,  I  never  beard  him 
express  a  selfish  aspiration,  or  a  sentiment  which  did  not  appear 
to  be  dictated  by  the  purest  patiiotism.  In  his  social  intercourse, 
I  never  heard  him  utter  an  unchaste  word,  or  an  immoral 
sentiment. 

"  Whenever  he  returned  from  his  public  positions  to  the  place 
of  his  residence,  he  resumed  the  simple,  frugal  and  industrious 
habits  of  a  New  England  farmer,  and  the  kind  and  neighborly 
offices  which  so  eminently  distinguished  our  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
Even  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  when  he  was  at  Canton,  he 
watched  oftener  at  the  sick-bed  of  his  poor  neighbors  than  any 
other  man  in  his  town. 

*'  No  language  [Mr.  Perkins  said],  was  ever  more  true  than  that 
of  a  resolution  drawn  by  a  distinguished  political  opponent  of 
our  county,  and  presented  to  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
citizens  of  Ogdensburgh,  and  which  I  am  about  to  read : 

"  *  Besohedj  That  having  been  reared  himself,  under  the  severe  but  salu- 
tary lessons  which  labor  teaches,  his  sympathies  were  keenly  awake  to  the 
wants  and  welfare  of  the  toiling  millions.  He  was  always  accessible  to 
their  approach,  prompt  with  his  counsel  to  enlighten,  and  ready  to  interpose 
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kind  offices  and  attention  where  the  anguish  of  disease  was  to  be  assuaged, 
or  the  pangs  of  grief  alleviated.  His  life  iiirnishes  the  invaluable  example, 
that  a  man  may  occupy  the  highest  posts  of  honor  and  return  to  private 
life  and  severe  physical  labor  with  undiminished  dignity.* 

''  Upon  his  defeat  last  fall,  Mr.  Wright  retired,  with  apparent 
pleasure,  to  private  life  and  the  cultivation  of  his  farm.  That 
defeat,  and  his  return  to  private  life,  tended  only  to  display  the 
loftiness  of  his  principles  and  the  sublimity  of  his  character,  and 
to  fix  him  more  firmly  in  the  affections  of  the  American  people. 

"  Such  was  Silas  Wbight.  The  arrow  which  struck  him  down 
has  sent  the  iron  to  the  recesses  of  the  minds  of  millions,  who 
looked  to  him  as  their  guide  in  the  days  of  his  country's  trial. 

"  I  move,  sir,  a  concurrence  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Senate. 

"  The  motion  unanimously  prevailed." 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1847,  a  convention  of  demo- 
cratic delegates  from  the  several  towns  in  St.  Lawrence 
county,  at  the  Court-house  at  Canton,  was  held,  Hon. 
John  Fine  presiding,  at  which  Preston  King,  Solomon 
Pratt,  Charles  Anthony,  John  Horton  and  Henry  Ber- 
nard were  appointed  a  Committee  on  Resolutions.  Mr. 
King,  from  this  committee,  reported  among  others  the 
following  resolutions : 

^^Hesolvedy  That  this  convention  of  the  democracy  of  St. 
Lawrence  county  deeply  feel  the  loss  of  that  distinguished 
statesman,  who  was  so  recently  counted  in  their  number.  In  the 
death  of  Silas  Wbight,  our  State  has  lost  its  most  valuable 
jewel,  the  nation  is  shoiii  of  its  brightest  ornament,  and  the 
citizens  of  the  county  where  he  lived,  are  bereaved  of  a  man 
they  loved.  Distinguished  for  his  talents,  he  was  called  to  the 
highests  posts  of  honor  in  the  State  and  nation,  and  never,  for  a 
moment,  did  the  breath  of  calumny  assail  his  patriotism,  or  sally 
the  purity  of  his  motives.  Defeated  in  the  last  election,  by  the 
combinations  of  a  hostile  party,  fair  and  open  opponents,  and  by 
the  treachery  of  false  friends,  he  retired  to  his  farm,  and  by  the 
the  labors  of  his  hands  earned  that  contentment  and  repose  which 
flow  from  conscious  rectitude  and  honest  toil.  He  was  the  same 
man  in  the  Senate  chamber,  and  in  the  harvest  field,  always  per- 
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forming  his  duty  with  unaffected  dignity  and  with  Roman 
simplicity  of  manners.  In  his  death  his  country  has  learned  to 
estimate  his  value. 

^^  Hesolvedy  That  this  convention  request  their  county  commit- 
tee, with  the  assent  of  the  widow  and  family  of  Silas  Weight, 
to  take  the  proper  measures,  in  concert  with  the  neighbors  and 
friends  of  the  deceased  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  for  the  erection 
of  a  monument  over  his  grave." 

Proceedings  at  Ogdensburgh. 

On  receiving  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Silas 
Wright  at  Ogdensburgh,  there  was  a  spontaneous  gath- 
ering of  the  people,  without  distinction  of  party.  Syl- 
vester Gilbert  was  selected  chairman,  and  Roscius  W. 
Judson  appointed  secretary. 

Bishop  Perkins,  James  G.  Hopkins,  Socrates  N.  Sher- 
man, James  C.  Barter  and  David  0.  Judson  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  resolutions  appropriate 
to  the  melancholy  occasion,  who  reported  the  following, 
prepared  by  Dr.  S.  N.  Sherman,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

"  Resolved^  That  while  in  common  with  the  whole  American 
people,  in  the  death  of  Silas  Wbight  we  are  called  upon  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  and  upright 
statesmen,  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  the  high  promise  of  future 
usefulness  before  him,  we,  as  his  neighbors,  have  the  superadded 
affliction  of  being  deprived  of  the  society  of  one  who,  in  all  the 
I'elations  of  private  life  and  social  intercourse,  endeared  himself  to 
all  who  thus  knew  him,  by  an  unsurpassed  kindness,  and  an  untir- 
ing, never-failing  devotion  to  the  happiness  of  those  around  hinL 

^^ Resolved^  That  in  this  bereavement  his  friends  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  county  will  ever  cherish,  with  satisfaction,  a  remem- 
brance of  his  stern,  unbending  honesty^  which  has  justly  earned 
for  him  a  fame  as  broad  as  the  land,  and  the  name  of  the  purest 
Roman  citizen.* 

*  The  third  resolution  is  included  in  Mr.  Perkins'  remarks,  in  the  Assem- 
bly, ante  p.  1979. 
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*^  Hesolvedy  That  we  tender  to  the  wife  and  family  of  Mr. 
Wbight  our  most  tender  sympathies  in  their  bereavement,  and 
that  the  chairman  and  secretary  transmit  a  copy  of  these  resola- 
tions  to  the  widow  and  brother  of  the  deceased. 

"  Iteaolvedy  That  we  will  attend  his  funeral." 

In  Philadelphia  the  Young  Men's  Democratic  Asso- 
ciation invited  Hon.  Henry  D.  GrUpin,  who  had  been 
Attorney-General  under  President  Van  Buren,  to  deliver 
a  eulogy  on  Mr.  Wright,  and  well  he  performed  the 
duty  assigned  him.  His  life  and  services  were  portrayed 
with  clearness  and  ability,  doing  his  departed  friend 
most  ample  justice.  The  following  is  the  closing  portion 
of  his  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  statesman: 

^'  In  two  honrs  afterward  he  tranquilly  breathed  his  last.  The 
spirit  of  unrepining  gentleness  and  contentment — the  good 
genius  that  never  left  him  in  his  journey  through  a  world 
of  care,  hovered  around  his  last  moments,  until  life  departed 
without  a  struggle  or  a  pang. 

"  To  portray  his  character,  what  more  is  needed  than  this 
record,  which  has  aimed  to  collect,  without  exaggeration,  the 
story  of  his  life;  what  proof  of  its  excellence,  beyond  the  esti- 
mation he  attained  in  the  hearts  and  judgments  of  men?  For 
our  age,  in  which  he  lived  and  to  whose  progress  and  benefit  he 
contributed  so  much,  this  indeed  is  more  than  sufficient;  to  those 
who  shall  hereafter  seek  for  the  minuter  details  of  his  intellect, 
his  conduct,  his  temper  and  his  virtues,  we  can  offer  no  other 
delineation  so  ample,  unprejudiced  and  true.  Yet  one  obliga- 
tion will  remain,  to  acknowledge  the  debt  due  to  him  by  his 
country  and  his  age,  for  the  lessons  they  are  to  derive,  more  elo- 
quent than  language,  from  his  bright  example.  He  has  taught 
us  that  unruffled  content  may  be  won,  that  the  loftiest  fame  may 
be  reached,  that  social  relations,  various  and  refined,  may  be 
happily  enjoyed,  that  beneficence  may  be  largely  practiced  in  all 
its  shades  of  public  service  and  private  intercourse  without  the 
possession,  nay  without  the  desire  of  fortune  beyond  the  humblest 
competence.  He  has  taught  us  that  influence,  and  station,  and 
power  may  be  used  without  once  seeking  to  pervert  them  to 
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selfish  or  unworthy  purposes ;  that  manly  adherence  to  political 
opinions,  carefally  formed  and  honestly  maintained,  is  never 
inconsistent  with  the  great  obligations  of  conciliation,  forbearance 
and  generous  compromise ;  that  honors  declined  can  confer  more 
happiness  and  glory  than  those  which  are  received ;  that  intelli- 
gence the  brightest,  in  a  sphere  the  most  conspicuous,  derives 
new  lustre  and  wields  more  power  from  a  modesty  always  unassum- 
ing, and  a  temper  which  never  wounds ;  and,  above  all,  that  the 
blessings  of  domestic  life,  so  endearing  and  attractive,  may  ever 
be  preserved  unsullied  to  soothe  and  cheer  the  hours  most 
devoted  to  our  country's  service.  If,  indeed,  this  great  and  good 
man  exhibited  —  as  who  can  doubt  —  the  severe  virtue,  the  steady 
purpose,  the  devoted  patriotism  and  the  broad  philanthropy  that 
marked  the  character  of  the  Roman  statesman;  let  us  not  forget 
that  he  has  taught  us  to  blend  with  them  a  spirit  more  gentle 
and  forbearing;  that  spirit  which  should  distinguish  a  people 
whose  bond  is  one  of  justice,  reason  and  affection,  and  to  whom 
have  been  revealed  the  divine  lessons  of  a  milder  and  purer  faith." 

In  Wisconsin,  then  a  territory,  a  tribute  of  respect  was 
paid  to  the  memory  of  the  great  champion  of  justice,  by 
her  Legislature.  Gen.  Henry  Dodge,  then  Governor, 
thus  spoke  of  him  in  his  message  to  that  body  : 

''Since  the  last  session  of  the  legislative  assembly,  Silas 
Wright,  a  great  statesman  of  the  Empire  State  of  the  Union, 
has  fallen  by  the  hand  of  death,  in  the  meridian  of  his  life  and 
usefulness  to  the  country.  When  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  he  was  an  able  supporter  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
Wisconsin.  He  was  in  favor  of  a  system  of  policy  tending  to 
promote  her  agricultural  and  commercial  interests.  He  was  a 
firm  patriot,  a  sagacious  statesman,  a  friend  of  equal  rights  and 
universal  freedom.  For  his  self-sacnfice,  as  a  polititian,  for  what 
he  believed  would  promote  the  best  interests  of  his  country,  he 
has  justly  been  called  the  Cato  of  America." 

The  Legislature,  promptly  and  with  entire  unanimity 
responded  to  this  part  of  the  message,  by  adopting  the 
following  expressive  and  appropriate  preamble  and  reso- 
lution : 
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'^  WhereaSy  The  dignity  and  power  of  a  State,  no  less  than  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  its  people,  depend,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  upon  the  wisdom,  integrity  and  patriotism  of  its  citi- 
zens; and, 

"  Whereas,  The  legislative  assembly  of  Wisconsin,  recognize 
in  the  life  of  the  late  Silas  Wright  of  New  York,  all  that  could 
adorn  and  dignify  the  character  of  the  citizen,  the  statesman 
and  the  patriot,  therefore,  be  it 

''  Resolved,  by  the  Council  and  Souse  of  jRepresenicUives  of 
the  Tefrritory  of  Wisconsin,  That  in  his  death  the  nation  has  lost 
one  of  its  brightest  ornaments  and  the  commerce  of  the  west  one 
of  its  ablest  advocates ;  Wisconsin  one  of  its  warmest  friends  and 
supportei-s,  and  the  cause  of  universal  freedom  one  of  the  boldest 
and  most  incoiTuptible  of  its  champions." 

At  the  request  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Wbight  prepared  an  address  to  be 
delivered  before  the  Society,  at  Saratoga  Springs  at  their  * 
meeting,  on  the  16th  of  September,  1847.  It  had  been 
prepared  with  great  care  announcing  some  economical 
theories  in  relation  to  agriculture,  which,  although 
sound,  were  new  to  the  public  mind.  This  address  he  had 
submitted  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Flagg,  and  had 
received  their  approval.  The  latter  had  suggested  that 
one  sentence  in  it  was  liable  to  misconstruction.  He 
adopted  the  proposed  alteration,  and,  instead  of  correct- 
ing the  sheet  in  the  usual  way,  by  the  pen,  his  love  of 
order  and  neatness  induced  him,  the  evening  before  his 
death,  to  rewrite  a  page  of  the  address.  This  was  prob- 
ably the  last  labor  of  interest  to  the  public  which  he  ever 
performed.  It  was  thus  made  complete,  and  was  read 
to  the  assembled  thousands  by  Gren.  Dix,  his  friend  and 
successor  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  After  the 
reading,  the  members  of  the  Society  present  adopted  the 
following  resolutions : 

^^  JResolved,  That  the  address  which  has  just  been  read  be 
printed ;  and  that  the  president  be  requested  to  ask  the  permis- 
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3ion  of  Mrs.  Wright  to  retain  the  original  draft  of  the  address, 
to  be  placed  in  the  archives  of  the  society ;  and  to  express  to  her, 
at  the  same  time,  the  deep  sympathy  and  regret  which  is  felt  by 
all  its  members  for  the  irreparable  loss  which  has  so  suddenly 
overwhelmed  herself  and  the  State,  in  a  common  grief. 

"  Hesolved^  That  in  the  death  of  Silas  Wright,  late  Governor 
of  this  State,  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  have  lost 
a  f liend  and  'benefactor,  an  honored  and  useful  member,  and  the 
community  an  illustrious  example  of  republican  simplicity  in 
private,  as  well  as  inflexible  honesty  and  great  capacity  in  pub- 
lic life. 

"  JResolvedj  That  a  committee  of  this  society  be  appointed  by 
the  president  thereof,  to  prepare  a  brief  memorial,  illustrative  of 
his  character,  his  virtues  and  his  eminent  public  services,  for 
publication  with  the  address  delivered  on  this  occasion  in  the 
transactions  for  1847  —  a  duty  the  more  gratefully  performed, 
as  the  last  public  act  of  his  life  was  one  of  beneficence  to  the 
farmers  of  his  country." 

The  request  of  the  society  to  retain  the  original  draft 
of  the  address  was  acceded  to.  It  is  understood  that  the 
sheets  were  separately  framed  and  are  now  safely  hang- 
ing in  a  room  of  the  society,  in  one  of  the  public  build- 
ings at  Albany.  The  address  was  published  in  leading 
papers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  those 
devoted  to  agriculture,  and  met  the  cordial  approval  of 
all  who  read  it. 
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Chapter  CLVIIL 

OCCURRENCES  AT  OTHER  PLACES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  GOV. 

WRIGHT. 

The  announcement  of  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  of  Mr.  Wright  produced  everywhere  a  profound 
sensation.  Those  who  had  seen  him  enjoying  robust 
health  could  hardly  realize  that  he  had  fallen  so  suddenly. 
Those  who  had  observed  his  course  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  as  Governor,  respected  and  nearly  all  admired 
and  loved  him.  The  public  mind  was  fast  settling  in 
favor  of  elevating  him  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the 
Union.  When  the  news  of  his  death  reached  them,  his 
merits  as  a  man  and  statesman  were  everywhere  discussed. 
These  were  very  generally  referred  to  and  often  discussed 
in  the  pulpit.  Pew  clergymen  failed  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  their  hearers  to  his  virtues  and  examples,  which 
had  won  the  heart  of  the  nation  which  was  throbing  so 
heavily  at  the  portals  of  his  grave.  Those  who  knew 
him  best  were  foremost  in  their  eulogies.  Among  them 
was  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Sprague,  of  Albany,  whose  parish- 
oner  he  had  been  for  many  years,  and  who  preached  a 
discourse  occasioned  by  his  death,  which  was  published 
at  the  request  of  those  who  had  heard  it. 

The  following  is  worthy  of  preservation : 

"  I  am  aware  of  the  supposed  delicacy  of  introducing  into  the 
pulpit  notices  of  individuals  who  have  been  identified  prominently 
with  either  of  the  great  political  parties  of  the  country ;  but  my 
own  past  experience  has  furnished  me  with  evidence  that  here  it 
is  safe  to  do  it;  that  whatever  may  have  been  your  political  pre- 
ferences or  prejudices,  or  even  asperities,  they  do  not  render  you 
insensible  to  whatever  is  praiseworthy  and  of  good  report  in  the 
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character  of  the  illustrioas  dead.  Besides,  in  the  present  case, 
.  I  rejoice  to  observe  that  the  clamor  of  party  is  hushed,  and  even 
the  newspapers — which  sometimes  show  their  fiery  tongues,  and 
are  used  to  hard,  bitter  words  —  nay,  the  very  newspapers  that 
dissented  most  earnestly  from  his  political  creed,  seem,  under  the 
subduing,  healing  influence  of  the  grave,  to  have  forgotten  that 
he  was  their  opponent,  and  are  doing  honor  to  themselves  in  their 
efforts  to  honor  him.  But  the  circumstance  which  seemed  to  me  to 
render  it  imperative,  that  I  should  thus  speak  of  him  thus  publicly, 
is  that  he  was  a  member  of  this  congregation  up  to  the  time  of 
his  recently  leaving  the  city;  so  that  it  must  seem  to  you  almost 
as  if  I  were  speaking  of  one  of  your  own  number.  Many  of  his 
most  intimate  friends  are  here;  and  this  whole  congregation,  I 
may  say,  this  whole  community,  have  been  afflicted  by  the  tidings 
of  his  death.  ^ 

"  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  not  put  myself  even  upon  doubtful 
ground  in  the  estimation  of  any  of  you,  in  saying  that  the  citizen, 
the  statesman,  the  friend  we  lament,  may  justly  be  reckoned 
among  the  princes  of  the  laud.  Endowed  with  a  commanding, 
well  balanced  and  versatile  intellect,  vast  in  its  comprehension, 
clear  in  its  perception,  calm  and  safe  in  its  judgments;  possessing 
a  heart  made  of  frankness  and  tenderness  and  generosity;  favored 
with  the  advantages  of  a  correct  moral  training  under  the  parental 
roof,  and  subsequently  with  the  advantages  of  an  excellent 
liberal  education;  he  gave  early  promise  of  the  distinction  which 
he  ultimately  reached.  Shortly  after  he  was  settled  in  the  legal 
profession,  he  was  introduced  on  the  arena  of  political  life.  His 
services  were  first  put  in  requisition  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
of  this  State;  and  in  the  progress  of  his  public  career  he  became, 
successively,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress,- Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York,  member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  finally  Governor  of  this  State, 
whose  servant,  in  some  capacity,  he  had  been  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  In  each  of  these  several  stations,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  prudence,  dignity  and  earnest  devotion  to  the 
duties  of  his  office.  It  was  probably  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
where  he  was  brought  not  only  in  contact  but  in  conflict  with 
the  greatest  minds  of  the  nation,  that  he  attained  his  highest 
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distiaction.  I  believe  it  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  competent 
and  impartial  judge,  that  he  stood  in  the  foremost  rank  in  that 
venerable  body,  and  that  when  he  rose  to  speak,  the  ablest  of 
his  opponents  felt  that  there  was  work  about  to  be  made  ready 
for  them.  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  the  man  who  has 
been  for  some  time  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  adverse  party 
in  Congress  and  in  the  nation  —  a  man  whom  the  whole  civilized 
world  has  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  very  highest  rank  of 
intellectual  aristocracy  —  has  moi*e  than  once  borne  a  testimony  to 
the  exalted  powers  and  qualities  of  our  departed  friend,  such  as 
might  reasonably  satisfy  the  most  ardent  of  his  political  admirers. 

"Having  spoken  of  the  offices  which  he  actually  held,  it  is 
proper  to  advert  to  the  fact  that  there  were  other  offices  of  equal, 
or  even  greater,  importance  proffered  to  his  acceptance,  which  he 
thought  proper  to*  decline.  I  refer  to  the  offices  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Judge  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  nation, 
including  a  nomination  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the  United 
States.  Whatever  may  be  the  speculations  of  politicians  upon 
his  conduct  in  this  respect,  the  obvious  construction  of  it  would 
warrant  the  conclusion  —  a  conclusion  fully  justified,  I  think,  by 
his  general  character  —  that  disinterestedness  was  a  leading  ele- 
ment in  his  patriotism,  and  that  his  heart  was  set,  far  less  than 
that  of  most  political  men,  on  personal  exaltation. 

"  What  Mr.  Wright  was  in  private,  most  of  us  know  from 
actual  observation,  and  he  was  always  perfectly  accessible  to  the 
humblest  man  in  the  community.  He  was  gifted  with  an  uncommon 
perception  of  the  fitting  and  graceful  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
While  he  had  a  high  respect  for  plebian  honesty,  and  could,  as 
occasion  required,  put  on  the  plebian  himself,  there  was  no  circle 
of  society  so  polished  or  elevated  but  that  he  was  as  much  at 
home  in  it  as  if  it  were  the  only  sphere  in  which  he  had  ever 
moved.  In  his  intercourse  with  his  friends  he  was  open  and 
confiding,  always  happy  in  their  society,  and  always  on  the  alert 
to  gratify  and  oblige  them;  and  even  the  stranger  who  saw  him 
but  for  a  moment  was  not  likely  to  forget  the  dignity  of  his 
manner  and  the  kindliness  of  his  smile.  To  the  neighborhood  in 
which  he  had  his  home,  and  in  which  he  finally  died,  he  sustained 
the  most  grateful  relations,  mingling  with  them  freely  as  a  jadi- 
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oions  counselor,  a  sympathizing  friend,  and  even  an  active 
laborer.  He  was  specially  gifted  with  those  qaalities  which 
render  one^s  presence  welcome  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  and 
his  seiTices  in  this  department  of  social  duty  were  not  unfre- 
quently  proffered  and  rendered  with  the  most  cordial  and  winning 
alacrity.  He  hesitated  not  to  address  himself  to  manual  labor 
in  aid  of  any  object  that  was  likely  to  benefit  the  neighborhood 
or  the  community,  and  it  has  been  even  intimated  that  excessive 
effort  of  this  kind,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  his  death.  In  a  word,  I  may  say  with  confidence  he 
was  respected,  honored,  beloved,  in  every  relation. 

"  There  is  a  fact  or  two  in  his  history  to  which  I  cannot  forbear 
to  advert,  illustrative  of,  at  least,  a  highly  respectful  regard  to 
the  institutions  of  religion.  One  is,  that  during  his  residence  in 
Canton,  while  the  church  at  which  he  statedly  attended  was 
without  a  pastor,  he  was  accustomed  to  aid  in  the  maintenance 
of  public  worship  by  reading  a  printed  discourse,  the  devotional 
service  being  conducted  by  the  officere  of  the  church.  And 
dunng  the  time  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  our  State  government 
we  are  all  witnesses  with  what  regulaiity  he  attended  here,  and 
with  what  apparent  earnestness  he  listened  to  the  preaching  of 
the  Word.  I  mention  these  things  only  for  what  they  are  worth; 
but  they  certainly  reflect  honor  upon  his  character  as  a  public 
man,  while  they  come  with  the  force  of  a  rebuke  to  many  other 
public  men,  who  find  an  apology  for  habitually  turning  their 
backs  upon  the  sanctuary,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  burdened 
with  the  cares  of  the  State  or  nation. 

"  But  if  the  language  of  the  text  fairly  represents  the  charac- 
ter and  rank  of  our  departed  friend  —  if  by  common  consent  he 
has  taken  his  place  among  the  princes  of  his  country  —  we  have 
only  to  look  a  little  further  to  find  language  equally  expressive 
of  his  sudden  and,  to  his  friends,  at  least,  awful  exit.  At  a 
moment  when  he  .seems  full  of  life  and  gladness,  when  his  vigor- 
ous step  speaks  of  health  to  his  neighbors  and  no  suspicion  of 
approaching  evil  lurks  even  in  the  innermost  sanctury  of  domestic 
affection — at  a  moment  when  he  has  just  completed  his  prepara- 
tion for  an  important  public  service,  and  is  making  his  arrange- 
ments to  come  among  us  again  as  a  friendly  visitor — Oh,  at  this 
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most  unexpected  moment,  'his  breath  goetb  forth!'  It  seemed 
to  those  who  looked  on  as  if  it  must  be  some  fearful  illusion  that 
had  overtaken  them,  or  else  as  if  the  breath  had  gone  only  to 
come  again;  but  it  was  no  illusion  —  it  was  no  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  the  vital  energy.  Death,  as  if  to  show  how  he  could 
sport  with  the  strongest,  had  held  that  prince  in  his  grasp  but  a 
few  moments  before  he  bid  the  agonized  lookei*s>on  take  notice 
how  thoroughly  he  had  done  his  work.  And  before  the  vital 
wai*mth  has  fled,  the  lightning  is  put  in  requisition  to  bear  the 
heavy  tidings  over  the  land;  and  the  sun  in  whose  morning  beams 
our  friend  rejoiced  had  not  sunk  beneath  the  horizon  before  the 
State,  I  had  almost  said  the  nation,  is  putting  on  her  habiliments 
of  mourning,  because  she  shall  see  his  face  no  more.  He  is  said  to 
have  spoken,  a  day  or  two  before,  to  one  of  his  friends,  of  sudden 
death  as  if  not  in  itself  undesirable;  but  whatever  his  thoughts 
may  have  been  in  respect  to  himself,  the  event  certainly  took  all 
others  by  surprise. 

"And  the  consequence  of  his  death  —  how  will  the  text 
describe  that  f  '  In  that  very  day  his  thoughts  perish.'  What 
his  own  expectations,  or  purposes,  in  respect  to  the  future  were, 
I  know  not;  but  who  does  not  know  that  there  were  in  many 
minds  expectations  and  purposes  in  respect  to  him  of  the  highest 
moment ;  that  a  large  portion  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged 
as  well  as  many  of  the  party  to  which  he  did  not  belong,  were 
anticipating  the  time  when  he  would  be  crowned  with  the  highest 
honors  of  the  nation.  But  see,  ye  men  of  calculation  and  of  fore- 
sight, see  how  your  thoughts  have  perished.  Before  you  had 
time  to  invest  him  with  the  robe  of  supreme  authority,  or  even 
to  present  him  to  the  nation  as  a  candidate  for  it,  his  race  was 
run  —  his  days  were  numbered.  When  the  humblest  individual 
dies,  the  thoughts  of  some  perish  in  his  death;  but  such  a  wither- 
ing of  human  expectations  as  the  monster  here  accompUsbed, 
occurs  but  rarely  in  an  age." 
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Chapter  CLIX. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRESS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  GOV.  WRIGHT. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Wbight  was  everywhere 
received  with  deep  feeling  and  extreme  regret.  Those 
who  had  known  him  personally  manifested  intense 
anguish  and  sorrow.  The  press  spoke  the  common  feel- 
ing. Probably,  not  a  paper  in  the  Union  failed  to  express 
the  general  feeling  in  which  all  participated,  regardless 
of  party  distinctions.  Many  gave  brief  accounts  of  his 
birth,  education  and  long  and  useful  public  services  and 
indulged  in  expressions  of  deep  regret  at  the  loss  which 
the  country  had  so  unexpectedly  sustained.  Others  gave 
more  extended  notices.  We  make  limited  selections  from 
papers  of  conflicting  political  faith  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

From  the  St.  Lawrence  Republican. 

Silas  Weight  is  Dead. — These  words  of  sorrow  will  have 
spread  far  and  wide  before  the  publication  of  our  paper  can 
announce  them.  Last  Friday  afternoon,  they  came  like  a  clap  of 
thunder  from  a  clear  sky  upon  our  village.  Words  cannot 
express  the  sense  of  sudden  deprivation  which  almost  paralyzes 
this  community.     We  will  not  attempt  the  expression." 

Subsequently  the  same  paper  said  : 

'^  We  give  to-day  a  large  space  in  our  columns  to  our  respected 
cotemporaries  of  the  press,  who,  on  every  hand  throughout  oar 
widely  extended  country,  are  bearing  unequivocal  testimony  to 
the  talents,  statesmanship  and  many  virtues  of  our  dearly  beloved 
and  distinguished  fellow-citizen,  Silas  Wbight  deceased.  The 
heartfelt  sorrow  everywhere  evinced  at  the  loss  of  this  great  man, 
is  without  a  pai*allel  in  our  memory.  Truly  may  it  be  said  of 
Silas  Wbight,  that  his  death  is  a  national  bereavement  —  and  of 
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his  memory  it  may  be  said  with  thrilling  force  that  his  wae^  ^  one 
of  the  few  immortal  names  that  were  not  born  to  die.' " 

From  the  Albany  Atlas. 

"The  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Wright  was,  when 
received,  immediately  communicated  to  the  public,  and  came 
with  a  bewildering  and  painful  shock,  which  was  momentarily 
relieved  by  incredulity  as  to  the  reality  of  so  heavy  a  calamity, 
and  which,  as  circumstances  appeared  to  prove  the  authenticity 
of  the  information,  gave  way  to  deep  and  univei-sal  emotions  of 
sorrow. 

"  Mr.  Wright's  friends,  since  his  retirement,  had  only  heard  in 
relation  to  him  from  his  few  visitors  or  through  correspondents, 
of  his  exuberant  health,  his  contentment,  the  simplicity  of  the 
habits  of  his  life  and  his  unremitting  labors  on  his  farm.  While 
his  friends  were  thus  gratified  with  the  apparent  vigor  of  body 
and  cheerfulness  and  elasticity  of  mind  which  these  congenial 
pursuits  imparted,  the  great  masses  of  the  people  had  turned 
toward  him  with  renewed  confidence  and  affection.  In  his  retire- 
ment, aloof  from  the  political  world  and  busied  only  with  the 
daily  labors  of  his  farm,  without  favor  or  patronage,  he  was 
stronger  in  the  popular  love  and  concentrated  more  of  the  hopes 
and  views  of  the  democracy  than  any  statesman  in  the  Union,  or 
than  he  himself  had  commanded  in  hours  of  official  influence  or 
power.  Those  aspirations  are  bafQed  and  confounded  by  this 
calamity,  and  those  brilliant  and  auspicious  views  of  the  future, 
lost  in  the  shadow  of  death. 

^'  Stunned  as  we  in  common  with  the  whole  public  are,  with  the 
suddenness  and  severity  of  this  dispensation,  we  have  neither 
the  requisite  composure  nor  the  courage  of  heart  to  advert  to 
even  the  prominent  traits  which  illustrated  the  character  of 
this  great  and  good  man.  His  public  career  is  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  country." 

# 

From  Noah's  Times  and  Messenger. 

"  Silas  Wright  is  Dead.  —  Prostrated  by  an  apoplectic 
attack  at  his  residence  in  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  T., 
and  is  to  be  buried  this  day.  Mr.  Wright  has  filled  a  large  spaoe 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  and  was  looked  up  to  as  the  candi- 
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date  of  his  party  for  the  next  presidency,  with  every  assurance 
of  success.  He  has  been  in  public  life  for  thirty  years,  and  will 
long  be  remembered  as  a  Senator  of  undoubted  ability,  great 
powers  and  undeniable  patriotism  and  integrity.  He  made  a 
useful  and  valuable  Governor  of  this  State,  and  arrested,  by 
every  effort  in  his  power,  many  wild  schemes  of  internal  improve- 
ment and  thus  preserved  the  credit  of  the  State,  although  in 
accomplishing  that  important  object  he  sacrificed  his  own  election. 
His  loss  is  a  national  one.  He  was  a  true  politician,  adhering  to 
the  principles  and  usages  of  his  party,  and  stood  by  his  friends 
with  fidelity,  without  violent  partisan  feelings  toward  his  oppo- 
nents." 

From  the  Rochester  Daily  Advertiser. 

"  Death  op  Silas  Wbight.  —  A  greai  and  good  man  hab 
fallen.  Silas  Wriqht  is  no  more.  He  to  whom  half  a  nation 
had  looked  in  a  critical  emergency,  as  their  safest  reliance, 
and  to  whom  the  whole  of  that  nation  pointed  with  patriotic 
pride,  as  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  is  suddenly  cut  down  by 
death.  In  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  before  scarcely  one  of  its 
host  of  dreaded  messengers  had  admonished  him  of  the  approach 
of  age,  he  is  abruptly  removed  from  a  broad  field  of  prospective 
usefulness;  and  bearing  with  him  the  friendship  and  affection  of 
a  large  share  of  his  countrymen,  he  is  silently  ^  gathered  to  his 
fathei-s.' 

^^  The  distinctions  which  accident  or  circumstances  had  produced 
among  our  citizens  are  forgotten,  and  all  deplore  the  loss  of  a 
statesman  whose  merits  were  as  rare  as  unobtrusive,  and  whose 
character  is  an  honor  to  our  common  country.  We  feel  the  task 
too  great  to  remark  even  briefly  upon  his  earthly  career ;  the 
time  for  that  has  hardly  yet  come,  and  when  it  shall,  more  com- 
petent hands  will  perform  the  grateful  work." 

From  the  Potsdam  Mercury. 

^^  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter  upon  any  labored  eulogy 
of  Mr.  Wbight;  his  name  was  known  and  his  merits  appreciated 
by  the  whole  country,  and  heartfelt  sorrow  will  possess  every 
American  heart  at  his  untimely  death.  He  was  respected  and 
his  name  has  been  honored  by  the  nation  at  large,  and  was  looked 
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upon,  by  a  large  portion  of  our  citizens,  as  a  worthy  candidate 
for  honors  yet  higher.  His  ability  to  adorn  any  office  within  the 
gift  of  the  people,  no  .one  has  ever  doubted;  but  it  is  not  of  such 
things  that  we  would  now  speak;  his  greatest  glory  was  the 
admiration  and  genuine  love  of  his  neighbors  here  at  home,  in 
St.  Lawrence  county;  and  this  not  confined  to  political  friends, 
or  caused  by  party  pride,  which  is  too  often  partial  to  favorites, 
but  extending  through  the  whole  community.  No  man  ever 
possessed  more  perfectly  the  winning  graces  of  private  life,  and 
no  great  man  ever  seemed  to  think  so  little  of  his  own  greatness, 
and  appear  so  plain  and  unaffected  in  all  his  habits  as  Mr.  Wright. 
The  immense  concourse  of  people  that  attended  the  funeral,  and 
the  deep  feeling  manifested  on  every  countenance,  attested  the 
warmth  of  that  affection  which  his  life  had  inspired,  and  the 
intensity  of  that  sorrow  which  his  death  had  created." 

From  the  Chicago  Democrat. 

"  Death  op  Silas  Wright.  —  N"o  calamity  so  great,  save  the 
complete  overthrow  of  its  principles,  could  have  overtaken  the 
democrtic  party,  as  the  death  of  this  great  man.  Next  to  Thomas 
Jefferson,  no  civilian  had  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  affections 
of  the  American  people.  Like  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  had  his  strong 
political  opponents,  and  was  himself  a  strong  party  man.  Like 
Mr.  Jefferaon,  he  was  a  strong  opponent  to  the  extension  of 
slavery,  and  he  stood  at  the  head  of  that  great  party  which  was 
rallying  around  Mr.  Jefferson's  ordinance  of  1787  as  proper  to 
be  attached  to  any  bill  purchasing  or  organizing  new  territory. 
He  was  freedom's  champion;  and,  as  snch,  it  was  very  nearly 
settled  that  he  should  be  the  democratic  candidate  for  President 
in  1848. 

"  In  one  respect,  he  died  in  the  wrong  time.  He  died  the 
strongest  man  in  New  York,  and  yet  a  defeated  candidate  for 
Governor.  Party  lines  were  strictly  drawn,  and  the  contest  a 
very  animated  one.  But  there  were  Benedict  Arnolds  in  the 
northern  democracy.  Northern  men  with  southern  principles  — 
the  anti-Wilmot  proviso  men  —  joined  with  the  anti-renters  and 
whigs  to  defeat  him.  He  fell  a  martyr  to  liberty,  and  died  just 
as  he  was  to  rise  again  to  the  highest  station  in  oar  Republic. 
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''  Silas  Wright  lived  and  died  a  poor  man.  Bat,  anlike  moBt 
political  men,  he  kept  his  credit  ever  good,  and  never  contracted 
a  bill  until  he  saw  the  means  of  paying  it.  Knowing  that  he 
was  poor,  he  lived  accordingly,  and  the  humblest  farmer  in  St. 
Lawrence  county  was  noted  for  no  more  simplicity,  frugality  or 
industry. 

"To  him  —  to  his  very  great  sacrifice  in  1844  —  do  we  owe  the 
final  defeat  of  Heniy  Clay.  He  was  a  candidate  for  Governor 
with  reluctance.  He  foresaw  the  result,  but  boldly  met  his  fate 
when  assured  that  it  was  the  only  thing  that  would  save  the 
democratic  party.  President  Polk  oifered  him  the  post  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  [Treasury],  or  any  other  office  in  his  gift.  Pre- 
viously, President  Tyler  offered  him  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench. 
But  he  declined  them  all.  He  was  elected  Governor,  to  be 
betrayed  by  men  who  could  not  use  him,  and  then  sought  private 
life  with  a  determination  never  to  leave  it  unless  at  the  call  of 
the  whole  people  of  his  nation.  A  higher  summons,  however,  has 
reached  him ;  and  his  fiock  of  friends  are  now  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
without  a  shepherd." 

From  the  Richmond  Enquirer. 

"  Death  op  Silas  Wbight.  —  The  simple  announcement  of  this 
sudden  event  will  produce  deep  regret  wherever  the  sad  tidings 
shall  spread.  Firm  and  unyielding  as  Mr.  Weight  ever  was  in 
his  democratic  principles,  he  always  commanded  the  esteem  and 
respect  of  his  political  opponents,  by  his  profound  abilities,  clear 
head,  power  and  cogency  of  argument,  and  unimpeached  purity 
and  integrity  of  private  and  public  life.  He  had  much  of  the 
old  Roman  in  his  composition,  and  was  not  inaptly  denominated 
the  '  Cato '  of  America.  Even  had  we  the  space  to  dwell  upon 
his  virtues  and  public  services,  the  task  would  be  an  useless  one. 
He  has  too  long  shone  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the  political 
horizon  to  need  a  single  word  of  eulogy." 

From  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

**  When  a  great  character  like  Silas  Wright  dies  his  loss  is  a 
national  calamity.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  never  forget  they 
are  patiiots.  He  was  more  than  a  mere  politician:  he  was  a 
statesman  in  the  most  exalted  sense  of  that  term.     The  violence 
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of  faction  coald  find  nothing  to  reproach  him  with  in  his  career 
as  a  political  opponent;  what  he  did  was  done  openlj  and  fairly; 
trickery  he  abhorred ;  the  right  ever  found  in  him  a  champion  \ 
While  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  he  stood  up  man- 
fully against  all  encroachments  on  the  Constitution.  In  the  late 
gubernatorial  election  in  New  York,  his  defeat  was  mainly  owing 
to  his  rigid  inflexibility  against  the  anti-renters  and  other  insidious 
enemies  of  the  laws.  His  loss  cannot  be  replaced.  lie  was  a 
high  pillar,  standing  a  landmark  in  the  wilderness." 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

"  Such  a  distinction  had  Mr.  Wright  earned  for  himself,  not 
merely  by  his  eminent  political  talent  and  faithful  service  to  his 
party,  but  by  the  higher  recommendation  of  unimpeachable  per- 
sonal integrity  and  unswerving  devotion  to  the  honor,  the  inter- 
est and  true  glory  of  his  country,  as  he  understood  and  honestly 
aimed  to  promote  and  advance  them.  Adopting  the  language  of 
a  cotemporary  (the  New  York  Tribune),  we  bear  willing  testi- 
mony that  as  a  citizen  he  was  simple  and  affable  in  manners,  not 
from  sinister  calculation,  but  because  he  was  in  heart  a  republican. 
He  was  frugal  and  exemplary  in  his  habits,  sincerely  regardless 
of  wealth  and  pomp,  and,  if  ambitious,  never  selfish  nor  greedily 
so." 

Frona  the  Wisconsin. 

^'  Probably  no  living  statesman  had  drawn  around  him  more 
of  the  real  respect  and  love  of  the  people,  than  Silas  WRiaHT. 
His  home  was  in  the  cottage,  from  Maine  to  Louisiana.  The  peo- 
ple loved  him,  because,  in  truth,  they  deemed  him  true  to  them. 
As  we  have  known  him  in  the  intimacy  of  life  —  almost  from 
the  first  dawning  of  his  greatness  —  we  can  say  that  no  heart 
ever  beat  with  a  truer  pulse  for  the  people's  welfare,  than  throbbed 
in  the  breast  of  Silas  Wright. 

^'  We  have  seen  him  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis,  when  other  strong 
men  trembled  and  failed,  but,  when  he  stood  unblenched  and 
fearless,  and  with  a  giant's  strength  doing  what  he  thought  right 
in  itself  and  just  to  the  people.  This  moral  greatness,  as  comr 
manding  as  it  is  noble,  extorted  the  deepest  respect  from  his 
opponents,  and  made  him  the  idol  of  his  friends. 

'^  He  was  not  less  extraordinary  in  his  personal  character,  when 
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honors  were  clustering  around  bin,  and  when  he  .stood  where  his 
words  were  regarded  as  law  —  whether  in  the  Senate  chamber 
or  the  council,  or  in  the  calm  of  private  life,  he  still  preserved 
that  unpretending  modesty  which  marked  him  above  all  other 
men  we  ever  knew.  He  seemed  to  combine  the  modesty  of  a 
child  with  the  greatness  of  a  giant. 

"Mr.  Wright's  power  was  one  of  those  plants  which  had 
grown  so  strong  and  spread  so  wide  from  the  enduring  growth 
of  time.  His  influence  with  the  people  has  strengthened  steadily 
and  surely,  year  after  year,  until  it  had  become  rooted  with 
every  fiber  of  the  nation's  heart.  If  we  should  say  that  millions 
will  bedew  his  grave,  we  speak  the  truth ;  for  though  a  partisan, 
men  of  all  parties  feel  that  in  integrity  of  purpose,  nobility  of 
character,  love  of  country,  and  sound  views  of  honest  and  upright 
government,  Silas  Wright  was  one  of  those  pillars  whose  loss 
will  be  felt  the  longer  our  people  adhere  to  the  institutions  of 
their  fathers." 

From  the  Columbus,  Ohio  Press. 

"  What  can  we  say  to  the  readers  of  the  Press  more  affecting, 
than  the  simple  announcement  that  Silas  Wright  is  dead  ?  What 
words  can  convey  a  proper  idea  of  the  loss  to  the  nation  and  to 
the  world?  We  mourn  the  loss  of  our  great  statesmen,  even 
when  they  die  in  the  ripeness  of  old  age,  with  all  the  honors  a 
people's  gratitude  can  bestow,  thick  upon  them.  But  here  is  one 
most  worthy  of  them  all,  snatched  away  without  a  moment's 
notice,  in  the  prime  of  life.  We  are  called  to  mourn  for  him 
dead,  whom  we  would  have  delighted  to  honor  while  living. 

"  *  We  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause ; 
What  cause  withhold  us  then  to  mourn  for  him?' 

'^  As  a  man,  his  kindness,  his  modest  gentleness,  won  the  hearts 

of  all  who  knew  him  —  an  orator.  Senates  hung  upon  his  words 

and  would  not  decide  until  he  had  spoken ;  a  politician,  he  loved 

his  principles  better  than  himself ;  a  patriot,  oflice  and  honor 

were  thrust  upon  him  and  accepted  only  as  a  means  of  sei'ving 

his  country ;  a  friend,  those  who  knew  his  friendship  can  find  no 

words  to  speak  his  praise  and  their  love. 

'* '  His  life  was  gentle ;  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him,  that  nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  Thu  was  a  fnan/^^* 
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From  \he  Hartford  Times. 

This  paper  has  an  obituary  of  five  columns,  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  made.  The  accuracy  and 
pertinency  of  its  statements  command  universal  assent 

"  When  a  man,  distinguished  for  the  high  official  stations  he  has 
occupied,  more  for  his  eminent  abilities  and  for  the  conspicuous 
part  he  has  enacted  in  public  affairs  for  a  long  period,  is  suddenly 
removed  from  among  us,  in  the  prime  of  his  usefulness,  it  would 
be  unjust  to  the  living,  as  well  as  to  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
to  permit  such  an  event  to  pass  with  the  ordinary  record  of 
mortality.  If  eminent  public  men  are  public  property,  then  the 
interest  the  public  have  in  them  does  not  cease  with  their  lives. 
The  impress  they  have  left  on  public  affairs,  their  examples  of 
ability  and  patriotism,  should  be  kept  fresh  in  the  public  mind, 
not  only  as  memorials  of  departed  greatness  and  woi-th,  but  as 
lessons  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  them.  But  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  write  a  biography  of  Silas  Whight;  this  is  not  the 
time  for  that,  nor  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  the  place  for  it.  If 
the  biography  of  distinguished  men,  as  has  been  said,  constitutes 
the  history  of  their  times,  then  to  pen  the  life  of  Silas  Wright 
would  be  to  write  the  political  history  of  his  own  State  and  of 
the  Union  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

"  In  view  of  this  subject  the  [presidency],  as  well  as  in  every 
other,  the  death  of  Silas  Wright  is  something  more  than  a 
public  loss  —  it  is  a  national  calamity.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
many  distinguished  men  —  many  great  men ;  but  as  the  Athenians 
had  but  one  Aristides,  and  the  Romans  had  but  one  Cato, 
America  had  but  one  Silas  Wright.  Let  me  not  be  mismider- 
stood.  I  do  not  assume  for  Mr.  Wright  a  higher  endowment 
of  those  commanding  intellectual  powers,  which  attract  the  pub- 
lic admiration  and  confidence,  than  others  with  whom  he  might 
be  compared.  Perhaps,  in  this  respect,  he  was  not  equal  to 
some  othere.  But  his  superiority  consisted  in  his  uniting  and 
combining  more  of  the  elements  of  true  greatness  —  more  of  the 
qualities  requisite  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  a  great  and 
free  people,  and  with  less  defects  as  drawbacks  upon  him.  If 
not  pre-eminently  great  in  any  one  quality,  he  was  great  in  all 
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the  qualities  of  head  and  heart  required  in  conducting  public 
affairs. 

"The  mind  of  Silas  Weight  was  distinguished  equally  for 
strength,  breadth,  fertility,  depth  and  clearness.  Equally  com- 
prehensive and  intense,  it  embraced  the  whole  of  a  subject,  and 
penetrated  into  all  its  parts,  even  the  minutest,  perceiving  clearly 
their  relations  and  connections*  This  latter  faculty,  instead  of 
being  a  fault,  as  some  have  supposed,  was  one  of  the  strong 
points  in  his  mind,  not  often  found  in  minds  of  the  highest  order, 
for  strength  and  comprehensiveness.  If  a  mind  is  capable  of  com- 
prehending clearly  the  great  outlines,  the  whole  of  a  subject,  it 
can  surely  be  no  defect  that  at  the  same  time  it  sees  with  equal 
clearness  into  its  minuter  parts. 

"  Next  to  his  power  of  deep  thinking  and  penetration  into  all 
the  minuter  parts  of  a  subject,  which  distinguished  the  mind  on 
Mr.  Wright,  was  the  faculty  of  perspicuity,  or  clearness.  If  he 
was  sometimes  prolix,  he  was  never  obscure  —  never  confused, 
never  unintelligible.  There  was  no  transcendentalism  in  him  — 
no  mere  play  of  words  or  rhapsodies  of  speech.  If  he  used  manv 
words,  it  was  not,  as  with  some,  from  the  paucity  of  his  ideas, 
but  from  the  fullness  of  them  —  from  his  mind  being  full  of  the 
subject.  What  he  perceived,  he  perceived  clearly;  he  saw  noth- 
ing as  '  through  a  glass  darkly.'  His  ideas  were  as  clear  as  the 
sunbeam,  and  he  could  communicate  them  with  equal  distinctness 
to  others. 

"  He  was  not  one  of  Carlyle's  *  silent  great  men,  with  a  soul 
filled  with  unutterable  ideas; '  nor  was  he  one  whose  chief  strength 
lies  in  words.  What  he  conceived  he  could  make  intelligible 
and  defend;  what  his  judgment  planned,  he  had  the  ability  to 
execute.  His  mind  was  practical  rather  than  theoretical;  his 
judgment  sound  and  accurate,  rather  than  strikingly  fertile  and 
original. 

"  With  firmness  without  obstinacy,  caution  without  timidity, 
moderation  without  weakness,  confidence  without  presumption, 
sincere  without  affected  gravity,  earnest  without  being  enthusi- 
astic ;  with  a  mind  always  free  from  prejudice,  clear,  active,  strong 
and  fertile,  that  comprehended  every  idea  which  belonged  to  the 
subject  —  all  its  bearings,  all  its  tendencies ;  a  judgment  always 
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oool,  a  temper  always  calm  and  self-possessed,  which  no  circam- 
stance  coald  ruffle,  or  disturb ;  confident  in  his  own  strength, 
yet  with  so  much  deference  to  others  that  he  was  seemingly 
unconscious  of  it  —  with  powers  and  facilities  like  these,  harmo- 
niously united  and  blended  —  none  so  strong  as  to  overpower 
others,  none  so  weak  as  not  to  constitute  an  essential  ingredient 
of  the  whole,  he  combined  all  the  attributes  of  a  great  mind,  all 
the  elements  of  a  great  man,  a  great  statesman.  He  was  even 
more  than  this :  he  was  great  among  the  great.  He  was  the  great 
man  of  our  country." 

The  notice  closes  thus  : 

^'  A  man  so  varied,  that  he  seemed  not  one,  but  all  mankind's 
epitome."  * 

From  tha  'Washington  Union. 

"  Death  op  Silas  Wbight.  —  The  sudden  death  of  this  illus- 
trious statesman  will  be  felt  as  a  great  and  lamentable  event 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land.  He  died  of  apo- 
plexy, at  his  residence  in  Canton,  New  York,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  instant.  He  has  been  struck  down  without  warning,  in 
the  splendid  maturity  of  his  great  faculties,  and  in  the  midst  of 
bright  and  almost  boundless  prospects  of  future  usefulness  and 
renown.  In  his  death  the  democracy  of  our  nation  will  mourn 
the  loss  of  a  statesman  whose  public  and  private  life  and  charac- 
ter were  alike  the  orn anient  and  honor  of  the  political  system  out 
of  which  they  grew. 

"  To  those  —  and  there  are  many  such  —  who  hold  that  in  a 
free  government  like  ours  a  devotion  to  public  affairs  and  to 
political  life,  as  they  are  at  present  managed  among  us,  is  unfavor- 
able to  the  development  of  the  best  and  manliest  qualities  of 
character;  to  those  who  believe  that,  in  a  republic,  a  long  and 
successful  political  career  must  harden  the  heart  against  the  bet- 
ter and  kinder  sympathies  of  our  nature,  and  engender  an  ambi- 
tion at  once  unscrupulous,  overweening  and  selfish;  to  those 
who  tell  us  how  hard  it  is  for  the  eminent  politician  to  keep  his 
lips  pure  from  guile,  his  heart  free  from  strong  passions,  and  his 
hands  unstained  by  practices  of  corruption ;  to  those  who  assure 

*  From  the  pen  of  ex-United  States  Senator  John  M.  Niles. 
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us  that  the  favor  of  the  people  mast,  nnder  a  democratio  govern- 
ment, be  won  by  fawning,  and  that  the  charms  of  high  station 
are  an  overmatch  for  the  strength  even  of  the  most  steadfast 
integrity  —  to  all  such  objectors  against  the  working  of  our  free 
institutions  upon  the  characters  of  our  public  men,  the  life  and 
death  of  Silas  Wright  furnish  a  refutation  at  once  conclusive 
and  sublime." 

From  the  Washington  Globa. 

"Death  op  the  Hon.  Silas  Wright.  —  A  grecU  man  has 
fatten  I  A  whole  nation  will  mourn  his  decease.  Mr.  Wright 
was  possessed  of  one  of  those  gigantic  and  noble  minds  which 
commanded  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  friends,  and  the 
unqualified  respect  of  his  political  adversaries." 

After  giving  at  length  an  article  found  near  the  close  of 
this  chapter,  prepared  by  the  Author  in  1844,  the  GHobe 
adds: 

"  The  public  life  and  services  of  Mr.  Wright  to  his  country 
are  known  to  the  world.-  In  every  station  which  he  has  been 
called  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  fill,  he  has  discharged  his  duties 
with  honor,  unprecedented  ability,  and  satisfactory  to  his  con- 
stituents. We  deeply  deplore  his  loss,  and  regret  that  he  has 
been  thus  early  cut  off,  in  the  prime  of  his  life  and  the  midst  of 
nsefulness  to  his  country  and  the  world." 

From  xho  Troy  Budget. 

"  The  Death  of  Silas  Wright. — ^At  the  late  hour  which  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  Silas  Wright,  referred  to  in  our  Saturday's 
paper,  was  announced  to  us,  we  were  precluded  from  paying  that 
tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory  which  the  sad  and  calamitous 
visitation  is  calculated  to  inspire.  Neither  now  have  we  the  time 
or  the  ability  to  fully  and  faithfully  portray  his  character,  but 
simply  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  feeble  sketch  of  his  private 
oharactei*.  His  political  career  and  political  history  are  before 
the  world,  and  although  it  is  his  distinguished  political  relations 
which  give  nationality  to  his  character,  and  render  his  melan- 
choly and  unexpected  departure  a  national  bereavement,  yet  we 
desire,  in  this  solemn  event  to  cast  aside  partisan  feelings  in  this 
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afflicting  moment,  and  speak  of  the  deceased  as  a  private  citizen  — 
as  a  man.  The  press,  with  one  accord  —  with  one  deep  and 
common  sense  of  our  loss  —  speak  of  him  as  an  extraordinary,  a 
great  and  good  man. 

"  It  was  rarely  that  he  would  suffer  neighbors  to  engage  in 
litigation,  or  gratify  their  revenge,  whenever  and  wherever  he 
could  avoid  it.  It  was  in  this  humble  sphere  that  he  most  sig- 
nally distinguished  himself,  and  became  the  object  of  universal 
esteem.  In  his  professional  capacity  as  a  lawyer,  he  was  actuated 
by  the  same  motives  and  swerved  by  the  same  principles.  Honest 
and  frank  in  all  his  opinions,  and  always  correct,  and  what  is 
remarkable,  he  was  never  known  to  lose  a  case.  He  never  encour- 
aged litigation,  but  on  the  contrary,  would  seek  every  opportu- 
nity and  make  every  honorable  exertion  to  unite,  rather  than 
alienate  citizens  and  communities. 

"  Mr.  Wright  was  systematic  in  everything  —  punctual  to  a 
fault  in  all  his  engagements,  modest  and  affable  in  his  intercourse 
with  all,  and  alike  to  all,  and  was  universally  beloved  and  esteemed 
by  all  classes  and  by  all  parties.  None  were  too  poor  or  humble 
to  enjoy  his  society,  nor  were  there  any  so  rich  or  exalted  as  to 
claim  his  superior  attention  or  favor.  A  perfect  familiarity  and 
equality  existed.     He  was  emphatically  one  of  the  people. 

"  Mr.  Wbight  was  extremely  familiar  and  plain  in  his  address 
and  intercourse.  He  was  also  very  frugal  and  economicaL  His 
mode  of  living  was  extremely  so;  yet  everything  upon  his  table 
and  around  him  was  wholesome  and  exceedingly  neat  and  tidy. 
While  harvesting,  his  fare,  particularly  at  noon,  would  consist, 
most  generally,  of  a  dish  of  bread  and  milk. 

"  The  habits  of  Mr.  Wbight  have  repeatedly  been  referred  to, 
not  only  in  the  public  prints  of  the  day,  but  in  private  conversa- 
tion. The  public  has  been  so  repeatedly  and  grossly  misinformed 
on  this  point,  and  as  those  political  animosities  which  gave  origin 
to  the  floating  and  unfounded  rumors,  have  now  ceased,  we  will 
state  the  facts  in  relation  to  this  matter  as  they  really  existed, 
and  which  are  simply  and  no  more  nor  less  than  that  he  conformed, 
in  his  early  days,  to  established  customs ;  but  for  some  years  past 
he  abstained  entirely  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  beverage.  It 
was  never  true  that  he  ever  became  intoxicated.     These  reports 
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have  been  coined  and  pnt  in  circulation  for  political  effect,  and 
it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  in  many  instances  they  have  been 
credited.  Mr.  Wright's  attention  was  frequently  called  to  news- 
paper statements  of  this  kind;  and  himself,  as  well  as  his  neigh- 
bora  of  both  parties,  have  been  frequently  amused  at  finding  Mr. 
W.  in  the  gutter  in  some  neighboring  city  or  town,  while  he  him- 
self was  reading  the  intelligence  in  his  own  room.  Mr.  Wright 
lived  and  died  a  temperate  man.  We  derive  these  facts  from  one 
who  has  known  Mr.  W.  intimately,  and  has  been  a  neighbor  to 
him  for  many  years.* 

"  Mr.  Wright  was  a  man  of  very  fine  social  feelings.  He  was 
an  affectionate  and  kind  neighbor.  He  enjoyed  the  respect  of, 
and  inspii'ed  feelings  of  wai*m  peraonal  attachment  in,  his 
neighbora.  His  example  exerted  a  wholesome  and  perceptible 
influence  in  his  immediate  neighborhood,  and  was  worth  a  whole 
library  of  works,  or  a  thousand  sermons,  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  distinctions  which  some  of  the  wealthy  are  endeavoring 
to  create  in  our  land.  He  was  a  practical  example.  He  practiced 
what  he  professed,  and  he  professed  to  be  a  democrat." 

*  A  dergyman  formerly  residing  in  Canton. 
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Fbom  thi  Atlas. 


The   Death  of  jSilas  Wright. 


**  Quid  prius  dicam  solitis  Parentis 
Laudibus?         •         *         •         • 
*       *       *       ♦       dubito  an  Gatonis 
Nobile  letum. 

"  Hark  !  is  that  voice  from  the  Angel  of  Death  ? 
Sweeps  the  wing  of  the  lightning  the  hero's  last  breath  ? 
Comes  that  wild  note  of  terror,  St.  Lawrence,  from  thee, 
To  chill  the  deep  pulse  of  the  host  of  the  Free  ? 
O'  Heav'n  !  can  it  be  that  his  spirit  hath  fled  — 
Silas  Wbight  reft  away  to  the  realms  of  the  dead  ! 
When  the  eyes  of  the  nation  all  thither  were  tui*ned 
To  the  star  of  the  zenith  whose  calm  glory  burned 
To  scatter  the  war-cloud,  and  beam  on  the  slave, 
And  —  alas !  cover  up  his  great  heart  in  the  gi*ave  ! 

"But  hold — keep  the  sod  from  his  coflin  just  now  — 
Let  us  look  once  more  on  that  marvellous  brow  1 
A  tenement  wrought  in  the  weird  of  the  Past, 
For  the  mind  of  a  mighty  one  true  to  the  last  — 
In  the  halls  of  the  wise  men  its  magical  spell, 
Like  the  voice  of  Jehovah  on  Sinai  that  fell, 
Hath  iniled  the  fierce  spirits  of  men  in  their  madness, 
And  turned  their  dark  rage  to  the  sunshine  of  gladness ; 
While  down  in  the  depth  of  his  fathomless  soul. 
Like  a  pearl  too  deep  for  the  winds  to  control. 
And  as  warm  on  his  lips  as  the  kiss  of  a  mother, 
Shone  fervent  for  all  men  the  love  of  their  brotfierl 
Then  fold  ye  the  pall  for  the  greatest  and  best  — 
Nature's  own  nobleman  —  lay  him  to  rest. 

"  Why  do  you  weep  ?  —  let  your  hearts  be  more  stout  — 
There's  no  stain  on  his  soul  for  your  tears  to  wash  out  — 
Strode  he  the  war-horse  with  bridle  all  gory. 
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Paving  with  warm  hearts  his  pathway  to  glory  ? 

Little  music  to  him  was  the  revel  of  woe, 

With  a  carse  for  the  soul  of  his  perishing  foe  I 

On  the  face  of  the  dying  his  heel  never  trod. 

For  the  love  of  his  neighbor  was  next  to  his  God  I 

Well  may  ye  mourn  then,  ye  Green  Mountain  men, 

For  ye  knew  him  in  boyhood  and  knew  him  again, 

When  strong  as  the  nation,  yet  true  to  his  brother, 

He  spumed  the  great  honor  snatched  away  from  another ; 

And  turning  his  back  on  the  councils  of  State, 

Wrapt  his  mantle  around  him  and  waited  his  fate  ! 

"  Write  it  out  on  the  heavens  in  letters  of  light, 
What  a  Roman  was  he,  thb  magnanimous  Wright  ! 

"  Oh  Harp  of  the  North  I  be  still  your  wild  numbers  — 
Let  the  wind  bear  the  dirge  where  the  Hero  now  slumbers ! 
From  the  fields  of  despair  where  the  laborer  groans. 
From  the  plain  strewn  with  carnage  his  requiem  moans  — 
And  the  eagle  of  Freedom  his  flaming  eye  shrouds  — 
With  a  shriek  he's  away  mid  the  muttering  clouds  — 
While  low  droops  the  flag  on  the  towering  mast, 
For  its  stars  are  all  dim  for  the  spirit  that's  past  I " 

Serkimer  County, 

From  the  Neiv  York  "Weekly  Globe. 

"Death  of  the  Hon.  Silas  Wright. — A  great  man  hcu 
fallen  I  A  whole  nation  will  mourn  his  decease.  Mr.  Wright 
was  possessed  of  one  of  those  gigantic  and  noble  minds  .which 
commanded  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  friends,  and  the 
unqualified  respect  of  his  political  adversaries.  We  copy  the 
following  sketch  of  his  character  from  an  article  published 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  Republican,  in  1844,  written  by  one  who 
knew  him  well  and  long  [the  Author].     The  writer  says: 

"  *  I  first  saw  Mr.  Wright  in  the  spring  of  1820.  He  was  then 
commencing  the  practice  of  the  law  in  the  village  of  Canton, 
where  he  now  resides.  I  recollect  this  remark,  then  made  by  a 
shrewd  farmer,  that  he  was  the  first  lawyer  he  ever  saw  whose 
law  was  all  conmion  sense,  and  that  he  always  gave  plain,  sensi- 
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ble  reasons  for  all  his  opinions  upon  all  subjects.  Soon  after,  he 
beuame  a  magistrate  of  the  village,  where  his  dislike  to  injustice 
and  discord  were  clearly  and  strikingly  illustrated.  Instead  of 
promoting  and  encouraging  litigation,  he  uniformly  discounte- 
nanced it  and  acted  as  a  peacemaker,  by  inducing  reconciliation 
in  matters  of  contention.  Such  were  their  confidence  in  his 
advice  to  his  neighbors,  that  it  seldom  failed  to  reconcile  differ- 
ences, and  to  induce  them  to  live  in  peace. 

'' '  Whatever  tended  to  promote  the  substantial  interests  of  his 
town  was  cei*tain  to  receive  his  attention.  The  construction  of 
roads  and  bridges,  the  erection  of  churches  and  public  edifices, 
were  objects  that  attracted  his  early  attention,  and  were  essentially 
promoted  by  the  labor  of  his  own  hand.  Until  public  duty 
called  him  away,  he  often  acted  as  path-master  in  his  district, 
and  personally  performed  as  much  labor  as  any  citizen.  The 
competition  between  his  and  other  districts,  led  to  results  still 
visible  in  his  town.  Whether  in  the  affairs  of  his  town,  in  his 
own  business,  or  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  he  seems  without 
bustle,  display  or  confusion,  to  be  always  in  the  right  place, 
doing  exactly  the  right  thing,  and  in  the  best  and  most  suitable 
manner. 

'^ '  In  cases  of  sickness,  he  was  always  the  first  to  offer  his  servi- 
ces. I  have  known  him  to  walk  miles,  in  stormy  weather,  over 
muddy  roads,  to  watch  with  the  sick.  No  one  performed  this 
task  more  frequently  or  cheerfully.  No  one  is  more  devoid  of  all 
selfishness.  During  my  long  acquaintance,  I  never  knew  him  to 
be  laying  plans  for  pecuniaiy  gain  or  personal  advancement. 
No  man  has  ever  accused  him  of  doing  him  a  personal  wrong  or  any 
injustice.  He  always  fulfills  his  engagements,  of  every  descrip- 
tion, with  scrupulous  fidelity.  The  example  of  Mr.  Wright 
on  this,  as  on  other  subjects,  has  exerted  a  most  salutary  influ- 
ence upon  the  citizens  of  his  town,  often  noticed  and  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  people  from  other  towns.  There  are  but  few 
among  his  neighbors,  of  either  party,  who  do  not  feel  heartily 
proud  of  him,  and  manifest  an  anxiety  so  to  act  as  to  meet  his 
approval  His  frankness  and  sincerity  have  made  impressions 
upon  his  friends  and  associates,  which  a  stranger  will  readily 
notice. 
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"  'Mr.  Wright  lives  in  a  small  wooden  house,  in  no  wise  dis- 
tinguishable from  those  of  his  neighbors.  I  think  it  cost  him 
some  tSOO.  In  all  respects  he  lives  in  the  same  plain,  simple, 
unostentatious  style  of  the  farmers  of  his  town,  any  one  of 
whom  is  always  met  with  the  cheering  smiles  of  welcome  at  his 
hospitable  threshold.  In  dress  he  is  unifoimly  plain.  At  home 
it  is  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  good  farmers.  Except  for 
a  brief  period  in  the  fall  of  1834,  Mr.  Wright  has  always  enjoyed 
the  most  robust  health. 

" '  On  returning  from^Washington  he  devotes  his  time,  as  far  as 
his  numerous  calls  will  permit,  to  the  cultivation  of  his  garden 
and  a  small  farm  adjoining  the  village.  When  in  the  field  he 
labors  like  any  other  farmer,  in  all  the  details  of  business.  He 
is  above  the  middling  size,  and  of  a  remarkably  robust  constitu- 
tion. His  agricultural  labors,  I  doubt  not,  have  essentially  con- 
tributed to  his  continued  good  health. 

'' '  During  my  long  acquaintance  with  him,  I  have  never  seen 
the  least  particle  of  irritation  or  any  manifestation  of  petulance 
or  ill  temper.  The  most  violent  assaults  of  political  enemies 
never  disturb  him.  He  is  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions,  the 
same  calm,  dignified,  respectful  man  that  he  is  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  An  unkind  word  never  escapes  him.  He 
wounds  the  feelings  of  no  one. 

"'Mr.  Wright  was  married  at  Canton,  in  the  fall  of  1833,  to 
the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  in  whose  family  he  had  always 
boarded  when  there.  A  more  attentive,  kind  and  affectionate 
husband  does  not  exist.  A  cross  word,  or  even  an  unkind  look, 
has  never  passed  between  him  and  his  wife.  Mr.  Wright,  I 
verily  believe,  has  not  a  personal  enemy  in  the  world.  He  can- 
not be  said  to  have  any  amusements,  although  when  time  permits 
he  may  sometimes  be  seen  with  fishing-rod  in  hand.  His  neigh- 
bors who  chance  to  differ  with  him  in  politics,  esteem  and  admire 
him  as  a  man  and  in  all  the  relations  of  a  citizen,  a  neighbor  and 
a  friend.  They  feel  proud  of  him,  and  sincerely  rejoice  at  his 
success,  and  but  for  the  strength  of  partisan  ties  would  vote  for 
him,  for  any  office. 

"  *  Not  a  respectable  citizen  of  Canton  ever  speaks  disrespect- 
fully or  unkindly  of  him.     When  he  returns  from  Congress  you 
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will  see  the  aged  and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  flocking 
to  see  him  and  welcome  him  home  —  to  congratulate  him  and  to 
communicate  their  good  wishes  and  prayers  for  his  prosperity 
and  happiness.  Bonaparte  was  never  more  beloved  by  his  sol- 
diers, than  is  Mr.  Wright  by  his  neighbors ;  with  them  he  is  the 
standard  of  perfection.  Their  good  opinion  is  fast  spreading 
over  the  land,  and  in  due  time  his  private  virtues  as  well  as  his 
public  fame  will  be  cherished  in  the  nation,  as  they  are  now  in 
Canton  and  St.  Lawrence." '  * 

These  citations  might  be  extended  so  as  to  fill  a  volume. 
Those  given  will  suflBiciently  show  the  feeliugs  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  and  the  mode  of  expressing  them, 
through  the  public  press.  Each  writer  sought  to  present 
the  views  he  entertained  of  the  public  and  private  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Weight,  and  the  prominent  considerations 
which  had  especially  attracted  his  attention.  They  all 
agreed  concerning  his  talents,  integrity  and  unselfish 
motives,  and  in  the  purity  of  his  private  and  public  life, 
and  that  his  character,  in  all  respects,  was  without  stain 
or  reproach. 

*Tfais  description  of  Mr.  Wright  was  literally  true,  and  being  widely 
copied  over  the  country  essentially  contributed  to  his  election  to  the  office 
of  Governor,  and  an*ested  the  attention  of  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union  to  him  as  a  private  citizen  —  as  a  man  at  home — and  turned  the 
thoughts  of  his  political  friends  toward  him  as  a  safe  man  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  presidency.  On  his  death  it  was  extensively  copied  in  public 
journals  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  as  conveying  a  just  tribute  to  his 
merits  as  a  citizen,  showing,  the  people  the  extent  of  the  loss  our  country 
had  sustained  in  his  death.  Before  the  publication  of  this  article,  his  high 
standing  as  a  statesman  and  his  official  incorruptibility  were  universally 
known;  but  his  character  and  standing  at  home  among  his  immediate  neigh- 
bors and  at  his  own  fireside,  had  never  been  embodied  and  made  public  bo 
as  to  be  read  and  understood  by  the  American  people.  It  truthfully  told 
them  what  they  wished  to  know  concerning  him. 
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Chaptee  CLX. 

THB  WEYBRIDGE  MONUMENT. 

Among  the  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Wright  was 
a  monnment  erected  at  Weybridge,  Vermont,  where  he 
had  resided  with  his  father  from  infancy  to  manhood. 
It  was  located  near  the  school-house,  and  on  the  spot 
where  the  church  stood  in  which  he  and  his  parents  had 
worshiped.  Funds  for  the  erection  of  this  structure 
were  raised  in  Weybridge  and  vicinity,  and  placed 
under  the  management  of  Solomon  W.  Jewett  and  Sam- 
uel O  Wright,  and  Samuel  S.  Phelps,  as  a  committee. 
The  location  selected  is  elevated  and  sightly,  affording  a 
fine  view  of  a  large  number — it  is  said  forty — of  towns. 
The  monument  consists  of  a  white  marble  slab,  twenty - 
eight  feet  high,  three  feet  square  at  the  base  and  seven- 
teen inches  at  the  top.  It  rests  on  a  base  four  feet  square, 
and  a  sub-base  eight  feet  square  at  the  bottom  and  five 
feet  at  the  top. 

In  one  side  of  this  monument  is  an  accurate  medallion 
bust  of  Mr.  Wright,  executed  by  E.  D.  Palmer,  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.  The  inscription  is  both  simple  and  appro- 
priate—  "Silas  Wright." 

An  engraving  showing  the  school-house,  church  and 
monument,  will  be  found  at  the  commencement  of  this 
volume. 

Public  ceremonies  marked  the  final  completion  of  this 
testimonial  to  the  worth  of  this  distinguished  citizen.  An 
immense  concourse  of  people,  and  some  from  great 
distances,  were  present.  Many  distinguished  citizens 
attended,  and  some  upon  special  invitation,  and  among 
others,  ex-President  Van  Buren  and  Gen.  John  E.  Wool, 
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both  of  whom  addressed  the  multitude  assembled  there. 
Gov.  William  Slade,  of  Middlebury,  Vermont,  also 
addressed  them.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  his 
remarks,  made  on  the  27th  of  August,  1860 : 

Remarks  of  Gov.  Slade. 

"  Fellow-citizenb  :  The  call  on  me  to  preside  upon  this 
occasion  has  taken  me  wholly  by  surprise.  I  had  not  the  slight- 
est thought,  when  I  came  here,  of  occupying  any  other  position 
than  that  of  a  silent  listener.  I  need  hardly  say,  therefore,  that 
I  find  myself  wholly  unprepared  to  open  the  exercises  of  so  great 
an  occasion  —  great,  whether  I  consider  the  character  of  the  vast 
assemblage  which  is  before  me,  or  of  the  distinguished  individual 
whose  memory  we  have  come  here  to  honor. 

^'  I  look  upon  this  assembly,  and  up  to  this  monument,  with 
emotions  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  utterance.  Behind  me  is 
this  beautiful  shaft,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  our  distinguished 
friend,  of  the  leading  trait  in  whose  character  its  severe  simplicity 
is  a  time  and  striking  emblem,  while  the  vast  assemblage  which 
surrounds  it  presents  a  living  exemplification  of  the  same  charac- 
ter. The  cold  marble  and  these  living,  speaking  countenances 
alike  utter  a  eulogy  most  fitting  and  appropriate  to  this  occasion. 
It  would  be  in  happy  harmony  with  the  true  spirit  of  th  e  occasion, 
and  most  emphatically  with  the  spirit  of  the  lamented  dead,  were 
the  whole  ceremony  to  Qonsist  in  the  laying  of  the  cap-stone, 
followed  by  a  survey  of  the  monu  ment,  until  we  could  gather 
into  our  minds  all  the  elements  of  its  great  idea^  and  then  the 
raising  of  our  hearts  in  silent  adoration  of  the  Being  by  whose 
inscrutable  Providence  our  friend  was  suddenly  cut  down,  in  mid- 
life and  his  usefulness.  Such  a  silence  would  speak  a  language 
more  impressive  than  anything  the  voice  can  utter ;  and  yet  the 
heart  seeks  an  audible  utterance,  and  the  accustomed  proprieties 
of  occasions  like  this  demand  it. 

"  It  is  no  idle  curiosity  that  has  brought  together  this  vast 
assembly.  Its  gathering  is  a  grateful  and  spontaneous  tribute  of 
popular  affection.  The  people  are  here  —  the  people  of  whom 
Silas  Wright  was  emphatically  one.  These  old  neighbors  and 
friends  knew  him  and  loved  him.    They  saw  him  in  his  boyhood— 
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Bimple,  modest,  unpretending;  and  they  marked  the  development 
of  these  traits  of  his  character,  as  they  grew  with  the  growth 
of  his  great  intellect,  and  became  the  peculiar  grace  and  orna- 
ment of  his  matured  and  vigorous  manhood.  There  was  a  truly 
republican  simplicity  in  him,  which  attracted  all  hearts.  He 
mingled  freely  with  all  —  not  with  an  air  of  condescension^  but 
in  the  spirit  of  fraternal,  unaffected  good  will.  He  recognized  in 
every  man  a  brother,  and  felt  that  there  was  something  in  his 
essential  manhood  far  above  and  beyond  the  accident  of  birth  or 
station,  or  worldly  possessions,  that  was  worthy  of  regard. 

^*  To  all  this  he  was  trained  in  early  life.  He  had  a  plain  and 
humble,  yet  virtuous  home.  He  imbibed  its  spirit  and  grew  up 
under  its  influence.  And  he  was  reared  among  a  people  of  a 
congenial  spirit.  It  will  forever  be  to  the  honor  of  Weybridge 
that  her  social,  moral  and  political  influences  so  largely  contribu- 
ted to  mould  the  character  of  the  future  man  and  statesman. 
He  could  hardly  have  gone  to  a  better  school,  and  there  could 
not  have  been  a  better  scholar.  Weybridge  turns  out  to-day  to 
honor  the  memory  of  a  man  who  was,  emphatically,  one  of  her 
own  children. 

'^  There  was  one  influence  here  which  deserves  special  notice.  It 
was  the  influence  of  the  sanctuary,  which  long  stood  upon  the 
very  ground  where  we  are  now  gathered.  Thither  the  feet  of 
young  Wright  were  early  led.  Here  he  imbibed  the  veneration 
for  the  Sabbath,  for  the  sanctuary,  for  the  Bible,  and  for  the 
sacred  ministry,  which  were  strongly  manifested  in  his  subse- 
quent life.  His  liberal  gifts  for  a  place  of  worship,  and  his 
generous  support  of  and  uniform  attendance  upon  that  worship, 
in  the  place  of  his  subsequent  residence,  attested  how  deep  and 
abiding  were  the  influences  that  gathered  around  him  at  the  fire- 
side of  his  childhood,  and  in  the  sanctuary  which  stood  upon 
this  now  doubly  consecrated  ground. 

^*  I  differed  from  our  friend  politically ;  that  is,  so  far  as  party 
measures  were  concerned.  But  if  I  knew  his  heart  and  my  own, 
they  were  in  unison  upon  great  fundamental  principles.  The 
merit  of  an  honest  conviction  that  the  measures  he  advocated 
were  best  suited  to  carry  out  those  principles,  I  most  cheerfully 
award  to  him;  while  the  dignity,  propriety,  courtesy,  kindness 
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and  entire  freedom  from  asperity  with  which  he  differed  from 
his  opponents,  and  firmly  maintained  his  principles,  were  worthy 
of  all  imitation.  I  honor  him  for  this,  and  I  honor  him  for  his 
talents;  but  most  of  all,  for  his  republican  simplicity  —  for  his 
deep  and  strong  sympathy  with  the  masses,  and  for  his  honest 
and  earnest  devotion  to  their  interests." 

Remarks  of  ex-President  Vak  Buren. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  returned  Ms  thanks  to  the  assemblage 
for  the  kind  and  complimentary  notice  they  had  been 
pleased  to  take  of  his  appearance  amongst  them. 

"  General  Wool,"  he  continued,  "  who  had  been  very  properly 
selected  to  apply  the  finishing  hand  to  the  noble  and  imperish- 
able fabric  raised  to  perpetuate  the  exalted  opinion  entertained 
by  the  cotemporaries  of  the  great  and  good  man,  whose  benev- 
olent features  would  forever  live  in  the  sculptured  marble  that 
adorned  its  base,  had  informed  the  meeting  that  untoward  cir- 
cumstances had  prevented  the  attendance  of  the  friend  who  was 
to  be  the  orator  of  the  occasion.  What  was  expected  at  the 
hands  of  an  absent  friend,  had,  to  a  great  extent,  been  very 
successfully  performed  by  Gen.  Wool.  His  notice  of  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  Mr.  Wright,  and  of  his  enduring  claims 
upon  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  had  been,  in 
a  high  degree,  gratifying  to  Mr.  Van  Buren.  He  could  not,  he 
said,  be  mistaken  in  believing  that  it  had  been  no  less  gratifying 
to  this  vast  assemblage  of  citizens,  who,  under  the  impulse  of 
feelings  that  ennobled  human  nature,  had  been  drawn  from 
various  and  remote  quartera,  to  bear  their  tributes  of  admiration, 
gratitude  and  honor  to  this  spot  consecrated  by. patriotism.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  felt  it  an  honor  to  be  one  of  that  number.  It  was 
his  settled  purpose,  but  just  now  repeated  to  those  around  him, 
that  however  deeply  he  might  be  interested,  he  would  yet  be  but 
a  silent  observer  of  the  exciting  scene  before  them.  He  was 
well  advised  that  ample  justice  would  be  done  to  the  general 
character  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Wbight,  by  Gen.  Wool ;  and  he 
did  not  anticipate  the  occurrence  which,  by  blending  his  name 
with  the  proceedings,  had,   perhaps,  made  it  his  duty  to  say 
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something  in  reference  to  his  relations  to  the  eminent  man,  the 
object  of  this  imposing  commemoration. 

''The  relations,  political  and  social,  which  had  existed 
between  himself  and  their  deceased  friend,  had  been  of  a  charac- 
ter, of  which  the  sympathies  of  the  occasion  had  almost  disquali- 
fied him  to  speak.  They  had  commenced  at  the  first  moment  of 
Mr.  Wright's  entrance  upon  public  life,  and  continued  without 
the  shadow  of  an  interruption,  throughout  his  brilliant  and  event- 
ful career.  During  this  long  intimacy,  embracing  a  quarter  of  a 
century,.they  had  taken  active  parts,  and  assumed  responsibilities, 
jointly  as  well  as  separately,  in  the  support  of  and  opposition  to 
public  measures  of,  perhaps,  as  grave  and  interesting  a  character 
as  any  which  can  occur  in  the  management  of  public  affairs. 
He  felt  assured  that  no  relations  in  life,  or  other  circumstances, 
could  have  increased  the  force  or  added  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
private  friendship  and  reciprocal  confidence  in  regard  to  public 
affairs,  that  existed  between  them.  Mr.  Van  Buren  could  say, 
with  perfect  truth,  that  he  had  never,  during  the  period  referred 
to,  taken  part  in  an  important  public  question,  in  respect  to  which 
his  deceased  friend,  if  an  opportunity  to  do  so  was  presented,  had 
not  been  made  as  conversant  with  his,  Mr.  Van  Bnren's,  views, 
his  hopes  and  his  fears,  as  he  was  himself.  How  faithfully  and 
sincerely  this  confidence  had  been  reciprocated,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction to  know,  from  a  thousand  evidences,  of  which  he  would 
cherish  a  grateful  recollection  throughout  the  remnant  of  his 
life. 

''  It  had  been  his  fortune,  he  said,  in  the  course  of  his  public 
life,  to  become  acquainted  with  most  of  the  eminent  statesmen 
of  his  day.  The  best  opportunities  had  been  afforded  him,  to 
form  a  judgment  of  their  character  and  capacities.  With  such 
means  for  the  formation  of  an  estimate,  and  speaking  for  himself 
only,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  had  never  known  a 
public  man  of  a  purer  heart,  a  sounder  head,  or  a  more  disinter- 
ested spirit  than  was  possessed  by  Mr.  Wright.  Of  the  eminent 
public  men  who  had  been  lost  to  their  country,  there  had  not,  in 
his  opinion,  been  one  who  had,  at  so  early  a  period  of  his  life, 
won  such  enduring  honors  in  her  civil  service.  He  would  add, 
also,  in  justice  to  the  memory  of  one,  whom  it  had  been  the 
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pride  —  he  might  Bay,  the  glory  of  his  life  —  to  rank  among  the 
nearest  and  dearest  of  his  friends,  his  conviction  that,  in  one 
respect,  at  least,  he  excelled  all  his  cotemporaries.  He  alluded, 
he  said,  to  the  spirit  with  which  he  yielded  himself,  body  and 
soul,  to  the  public  service,  without  a  passing  thought  of  the  effect 
upon  himself  which  might  flow  from  his  public  acts. 

''  Upon  the  character  of  his  friendship,  Mr.  Van  Buren  dared 
not  allow  himself  to  dwell.  But  he  must  say  that  no  public  man 
had  ever  possessed  a  truer,  or  a  better,  or  a  more  disinterested 
friend  than  he  had  in  Mr.  Wright.  History  did  not,  he  said, 
afford  stronger  instances  of  the  force  and  stability  of  private 
friendship  than  Mr.  Wright  had  exhibited  in  relation  to  himself. 
He  had  not  only  been  induced  by  this  devoted  feeling  to  decline 
the  nomination  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  referred 
to  by  Gen.  Wool,  but  also  to  refuse  peremptorily  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  nominated  for  the  presidency  itself;  which  was,  in 
effect,  the  declension  of  these  high  stations,  as  the  result  of  the 
election  demonstrated.  To  feelings  of  a  kindred  character  was 
also  to  be  traced  his  refusal  to  accept  the  office  of  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  was  offered  to  liim 
by  Mr.  Tyler,  and  was  the  place  which  it  would  have  been  more 
agreeable  to  him  to  occupy  than  any  other  in  the  gift  of  the 
government  or  the  people.  To  place  this  persevering  self-denial 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wright  in  the  light  in  which  it  deserves  to 
be  viewed,  it  should  be  added,  that  it  was  in  opposition  to  the 
declared  and  well  understood  wishes  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  himself. 

'^  Mr.  Van  Buren  concluded  with  an  expression  of  the  satisfac- 
tion he  derived  from  this  impressive  and  enduring  demonstration 
of  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  the  people,  for  the  character  and 
public  services  of  his  illustrious  fiiend." 
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Chapter  CLXL 

CONCLUSION. 

We  have  traced  Silas  Wright  from  his  birthplace,  at 
Amherst,  in  Massachusetts,  to  his  childhood  in  Wey- 
bridge,  Vermont,  his  boyhood  in  Middlebury  College, 
his  studentship  at  law  at  Sandy  Hill,  New  York,  his 
location  at  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  county,  his  early  pro- 
fessional career,  his  acceptance  of  subordinate  offices, 
his  election  and  career  as  a  State  Senator,  his  election  and 
service  in  Congress,  as  a  representative  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Jefferson,  Lewis  and  Oswego,  his  re-election,  his  appoint- 
ment, reappointment  and  services  as  Comptroller  of  the 
State,  his  election  and  re-elections  and  services  as  United 
States  Senator,  his  election  as  Governor,  and  subsequent 
defeat,  his  last  illness,  death  and  final  resting-place  at 
Canton,  and  the  proceedings  and  remarks  upon  his 
memory,  and  the  monuments  erected  to  perpetuate  it 
to  future  generations. 

We  have  shown  him  to  be  truthful,  honest  and  unself- 
ish. The  evidence  is  that  he  sympathised  with  all  deserv- 
ing sympathy ;  was  kind-hearted  to  all,  and  faithful  in 
his  friendships  ;  was  devoted,  heart  and  soul,  to  the 
principles  of  the  democratic  party  and  sound  principles 
of  financial  policy.  State  and  national,  and  cheerfully 
sacrificed  himself  in  their  support  and  maintenance,  and 
without  a  murmur  fell  a  victim  to  treachery,  mainly 
instigated  by  political  aspirants  in  his  own  party.  The 
voice  of  legislative  bodies  and  the  impulses  manifested 
by  the  press  and  American  people,  show  how  profoundly 
his  loss  was  regretted. 

We  have  shown  him  to  be  without  guile  aoid  pure, 
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and  with  a  perfectly  well  balanced  mind ;  talents  unsur- 
passed, still  with  manners  and  actions  characterised  by 
the  directness  and  simplicity  of  children.  No  one  in 
public  life  was  more  sincerely  beloved  or  profoundly 
respected — from  children  to  old  age — or  had  fewer 
faults,  if  any,  or  more  virtues,  or  who  could  more  appro- 
priately bear  the  name  conferred  by  Col.  Benton  — 
*'The  Cato  of  America." 
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